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MAX-OP-WAR  LIFE— MERCHANT  VESSEL.— Vivid  plctorea  of  nnuM- 
cal  experience  compose  the  BubsUnt  o  of  tht'so  volomet.  The  author  Is 
■insularly  felicitouB  in  giving  a  fresh  and  life-like  air  to  his  descriptions, 
without  any  approach  to  exaggeration  or  attempt  at  fine  writing.  lie  has 
certainly  no  passion  for  the  sea,  although  he  is  not  insensible  to  its  wild 
and  strange  excitements.  Bu\  he  aims  at  truth  rather  than  effect,  and.  in 
our  opinion,  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  modem  writer  in  the  natunU- 
neas  and  (brcc  of  his  maritime  sketches. — Harper't  Maganne, 

"  To  young  lads  who  have  an  inkling  for  salt  water  and  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  this  volume  would  be  an  appropriate  present.  It  would  prove  an 
antidote,  we  are  sure,  to  their  mania  for  wandering.  The  older  reader  will 
find  the  lK>ok  tuU  of  interest  and  instruction.  Indeed  we  have  not  picked 
up  a  vulume  for  many  days  that  we  perused  with  more  avidity.**~£<mMvt7(e 
Omrier. 

"  lie  has  the  particularity  of  Dickens,  to  that  the  reader  is  instructed  as 
wi  11  as  amusie<l.  while  he  seems  actually  voyaging  with  the  delightftil  writer 
through  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  globe.— Star  in  the  Wat. 

An  examination  of  the  proof  sheets  warrants  us  in  saying  that  they  will  lie 
rend  with  avidity,  not  only  by  all  young  people  who  get  hold  of  them,  hit 
with  inurest  by  many  people  having  a  sprinkle  of  gray  hairs  in  their 
heads.— il/efA.  LadiW  Btpoiitory. 

We  have  never  before  seen  all  the  minute  particulan  of  a  ship's  rigging 
and  management  so  exactly  explained—  %  thing  which  every  resder,  who  is 
not  a  sailor,  wants  to  know  Every  nautical  term  is  interpreted  so  as  to  be 
fiimiliar  to  the  landnman's  ear.  In  perusing  it,  the  reader  stands  on  the 
ship's  (trrk.  or  is  conducted  through  the  apartments,  and  sees  the  whole  ; 
or  he  is  taken  aloa  and  each  rope  explained  as  he  ascends,  and  each  sail 
mailo  familiar.  Not  only  the  ship,  but  offloers.  men  and  messes,  are  before 
him.  and  he  knows  what  he  is  reading  &  bout. — I'hUa.  WomarCi  Advooate. 

A  writf'T  who  is  destined  to  cheer  the  family  circle  in  many  thousand 
hour>eA  on  many  a  winttT  night  He  writes  well — admirably ;  that  is.  sim- 
ply and  iruthftilly,  and  in  a  very  interesting  way  indeed.  He  tells  the  story 
of  the  vicissitudes  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  the  life  of  the  l>ov  or  roan 
before  the  mast,  so  that  no  youth  who  longs  to  bo  on  the  "deep  blue  sea'* 
may  hereafter  say  that  it  was  out  of  his  i)ower  to  learn  precisely  what  he 
would  have  to  encounter  on  liecoming  a  sailor.  The  moral  of  the  work  is 
exccUout.  and  iU  style  pithy  and  descriptive.—  Wathington  Star, 

Full  of  variety,  and  adapted  to  awaken  the  Interest  of  young  people  in 
traveling  adventure,  while  it  must  greatly  extend  their  geographical 
knowlrtljfo.— iV.  T.  Timet. 

Verv  striking  and  graphic  pictures  of  life  at  sea.  evidently  authentic  and 
very  instructive,  o  o  o  o  o  Has  adventure  enough  to  please,  yet 
truth  enough  to  dissipate  the  charm  of  a  sailor's  life.— ^.  T.  Svanffelitt. 

There  is  In  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  world. — Prethjfterian  Witneu. 

One  of  the  best  and  truest  descriptions  of  seamen  and  of  a  seaman's  life 
ever  giv>n  to  the  pu)»lic.  and  the  iTader  is  onlv  left  to  wonder  m  hy  one  who 
can  write  80  rcmarkablv  well,  had  ever  anylliing  to  do  with  the  rigging. 

o  .»  o  c  ife  (leseriiK'S  the  various  countries  which  he  visited,  so  far 
only.  Im-  it  n'mfinbiTod.  as  tlicy  foil  under  his  own  observation — and  this 
careltd  restriction  and  regard  to  the  truth  U>Tm%  one  of  the  principal  charms 
of  the  works.— AMfon  TraveUr. 
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Thb  popular  oonoeption  of  a  ssSlor  is — a  creature 
who  spins  yarns.  Like  the  silk-worm,  he  is  sap- 
posed  to  he  forever  enveloping  himself  in  a  weh, 
spun  oat  of  his  own  hrain. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  when  some  two 
years  ago  the  writer  of  these  pages  retnmed  home, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  years  at  sea,  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  yonng  folks  a  fit  subject  to  levy  upon 
for  a  story.  But,  unluckily,  yarns  are  not  ever 
ready  on  demand,  at  beck  and  nod. 

It  requires  various  peculiarities  in  the  surround- 
ings, certain  favoring  circumstances  as  to  time  and 
place,  to  draw  out  your  real  old  tar.  Let  tbe  gale 
blow,  and  the  good  ship  plow  deeply  through  the 
rugged  seas,  as  he  lies  snugly  ensconced  under  his 
huge  pea-jacket,  protected  by  stout  bulwarks  from 
the  cold  blast  and  drenching  spray,  with  the  bright 
stars  looking  kindly  down  upon  him,  and  you  may 
be  sure  of  a  yam.    There  is  somewhat  suggestive 
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in  the  scene,  and  the  memories  of  other  times  come 
f reel  J  to  him,  as  though  driven  hack  on  the  hreeze 
which  roars  through  the  rigging  overhead. 

But  sitting  at  home,  by  the  fireside,  among  his 
friends,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  past 
life  ;  the  incitement  is  iiranting — the  jam  can't  be 
spun. 

Not  being  able,  in  any  other  way,  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  certain  of  my  young  friends,  I  have 
endeavored  here  to  jot  down  such  reminiscences  as 
will  not,  it  is  trusted,  prove  entirely  uninteresting. 
To  give  a  sailor's  impressions  of  a  sailor's  life, 
**  nothing  extenuating,  nor  aught  setting  down  in 
malice,"  has  been  the  aim.  Neither  exaggerating 
its  hardships — they  do  not  need  it — nor  highly 
coloring  its  delights,  whatever  those  may  be,  the 
very  plainest  truth  has  been  thought  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  view. 

With  one  more  remark,  the  Book  is  handed  over 
to  the  reader.  It  is  to  beg  indulgence  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  first  person  singular  in 
tiiese  pages.  The  nature  of  the  story  renders  it 
impossible  to  avoid  this.  And  I  can  only  repeat 
what  was  once  said  by  an  Irishman  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances — "Knock  out  my  1% 
and  what  would  be  the  use  of  me?'' 
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I  WEfT  to  i^ool  imtfl  I  VIS  tkiitBCiL  wWx  at 
dfeotoe,  I  vms  ififiRBDoed  to  tke 
foad  of  resding— a  regaltf  Inok-i 
tetmtd  t»  me,  therefoe. »  ■ 
B  J  coDsdnxtkn  wo«U  m  bear  tie 
VIS  six  moBths  in  tke  "*  fifiee.**  I  v 
pan  T  tlian  I  kid  ever  been,  aad  vas 
gcotenl  debOitj.     I  beeaae  alanaed.  ai 
tboBj^t  I  voold  gti  tke  1 1— ■|iIiib  if  I 
BjdMiKB  tiidk  aad  begu  to  cast  aboat  fer  mb^ 
to  recruit  nj  bealtk     Tbe  }w  i  iwil  «f  bM»  «f 
bad  alvars  ghca  ae  great  jii  iw  i .  aad  ia  ihem 
£req«e&tlT  read  gkvisg  iui,Miti  cf  tbe  iai^gwaiog 
restoraf  povers  cf  tbe  tta  air  aad  tropical  cSiaei. 
A  one  da  J  tbe  idea  oeemred  to  ae  to  117  tke  akh,  v: 


I  bail 
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I  liad  always  liad  an  absorbing  desire  to  see  somewbat  of 
the  great  world,  and  the  thought  of  doing  this  in  the 
capacity  of  a  sailor,  although  now  for  the  first  time  en- 
tertaiaed,  pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  soon  took  entire 
possession  of  my  mind.  Sleeping  or  waking,  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  sea,  ships,  sailors,  and  the  wonders  of 
foreign  lands. 

So  much  for  the  cause  which  led  me  to  dioose  the  roT^ 
ing  life  of  a  sailor,  or  rather,  of  the  reasons  by  which  I 
sought  to  justify  to  myself  the  step  I  was  about  to 
take  — ^that  of ''  running  away  "  from  home.  In  common 
with  most  Western  boys,  I  had  yeiy  crude  and  ill-defined 
notions  of  the  new  phase  of  existence  in  which  I  was 
about  to  embark.  Manyat's,  and  Cooper's,  and  other 
approved  sea  novels  and  tales  are  delightful  reading, 
but  scarcely  calculated  to  give  one  true  views  of  the  life 
they  pretend  to  describe. 

Having  managed  to  save  out  of  my  earnings  in  the 
printing  office  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  I  thought 
myself  amply  provided  with  fhnds  for  an  independent 
start  in  the  world.  After  due  consideration,  therefore, 
of  the  step  I  was  about  to  take,  and  laying  out  my  plans 
as  far  ahead  as  I  could,  one  bright  September  morning, 
in  the  year  18 — ,  I  took  my  money  in  my  pocket,  two 
clean  shirts  and  a  pair  of  socks  in  a  bundle,  and  engaged 
passage  on  a  steamer  about  to  start  for  Wheeling,  Va. 
From  there,  I  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  which  place  I 
had  determined  upon  as  the  one  in  which  to  make  my 
first  trial  at  obtaining  a  situation  on  board  ship.  Of  my 
sensations  upon  finding  myself  actually  le  iving  home,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  speak,  except  to  say  that  the 
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foeliiig  cf  ntis&ction  at  being  about  to  atiaun  a  dier* 
ished  desire,  diowned  out  all  r^rets.  I  threw  mjaelf 
upon  my  own  resooroes,  without  any  feeling  of  alarm  at 
the  result,  because  I  had  often  heard  it  said,  that  '*  in 
this  country  no  industrious  person  could  starve,"  and  in 
simple  faith,  I  determined  not  to  fail  in  industiy  or  dili- 
gence. 

Arrived  in  Baltimore,  I  i^nt  the  first  day  in  wanderii^ 
about  the  docks  and  quays,  looking  up  at  the  vessels, 
watching  the  sailors  hoisting  in  or  out  cargoes,  or  busy 
about  their  various  other  duties,  and  listening  admiringly 
to  the  songs  with  which  they  enlivened  their  labors.  I 
made  choice,  in  my  own  mind,  of  a  large  vessel,  from 
which  were  being  landed  crates  and  boxes,  and  which  I 
therefrom  took  to  be  a  China  ship,  as  the  one  on  board 
which  I  would  on  the  morrow  apply  for  a  berth.  And 
afler  looking  up  at  her  tall  masts,  and  wondering  if  I 
should  ever  loam  to  climb  the  rigging  which  supported 
them.  I  returned  to  the  hotel  where  I  had  stayed  the 
previous  night,  got  my  supper,  and  went  to  bed,  praying 
first  for  success  in  my  effort  to  get  a  place  on  board  ship. 
The  next  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  I  went  on  board 
my  China  ship,  and,  after  looking  about  decks  a  little, 
walked  up  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  heard  called  captain, 
and  making  him  my  best  bow,  informed  him  that  I  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  place  as  cabin  boy  or  sailor  boy 
in  his  vessel,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  berth  on 
board. 

"  Ship  you,  you  little  scanfp !"  said  he ;  "  not  I ;  we 

on*t  carry  runaway  boys.     Clear  out  this  minute,  and 
don't  let  me  see  you  about  the  ship  again."    And  the 
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eaptain  pointed  signifioantly  to  the  gangway,  as  the  ap- 
ptopriate  place  for  my  instant  exit 

Without  daring  to  exchange  a  word»  I  tamed  about 
and  hastened  on  shore.  My  heart  was  fulL  This  was 
my  first  disappointment,  and  it  was  a  severe  one.  I  had 
pleased  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  should  get  a  place 
on  that  ship,  just  for  the  asking,  and  had  never  oon- 
templatod  the  possibility  of  such  a  rebu£ 

'*  But  neyer  mind,"  bought  I  to  myself,  "  try  again — 
better  luck  next  time." 

But  my  better  luck  did  not  come  that  day.  I  walked 
about  the  quays  all  day,  allying  on  board  nearly  eveiy 
vessel  I  could  get  on  board  of— but  no  one  wanted  a 
boy.  Some  "had  too  many  lasy  boys  already;"  others 
"  wouldn't  give  a  boy  his  grub ;"  and  others  yet  did  not 
oondescend  even  to  allow  me  to  state  my  business;  but  ; 
as  Bwm  as  my  head  was  &irly  over  the  rail,  ordered  me 
back  on  shore  with : 

**  We  want  no  loafing  boys  here."  . 

Meeting  with  no  better  success  than  this,  and  havii^ 
made  application  on  board  nearly  every  vessel  of  any      I 
rise,  in  the  harbor,  I  was  forced  to  the  ormviction  that  in 
Baltimore  I  should  not  be  able  to  attain  my  object    I 
thought  of  Philadelplua,  as  the  place  where  I  would  tiy 
next    I  had  read  of  the  kindness  of  the  Quakers,  and       j 
havii^  heard  Philadelphia  called  the  **  Quaker  City,"  in- 
dulged the  hq)e  that  tiiere  I  should  meet  with  a  better 
reception  than  had  befaUen  me  in  Baltimore,  and  should       i 
perhaps  be  able  to  induce  some  kind-hearted  captain  to       j 
take  me  with  him.  | 

Finding  that  a  boat  would  start  for  Philadelphia  at      j 
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■eren  o^cIock  that  eveniog,  I  engaged  mypaasagB  m 
board.    On  examining  into  the  condition  of  my  finaneei^ 
after  paying  my  passage,  I  found  that  I  had  bnt  two 
doUars  and  a  half  remaining.    My  heart  sank  a  littile, 
when  I  saw  myself  getting  so  near  the  end  of  my  means. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  and  as  I  sat  alone  in  a  comer  <^ 
Hie  boat's  cabin  after  starting,  I  had  abundant  time  to 
consider  <m  my  situation.    I  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
mysdf  that  matters  had  not  gone  so  well  as  my  over- 
sanguine  hopes  had  led  me  to  expect    I  was  alone  among 
strangers,  without  friends,  and  nearly  at  the  end  <^  my 
means.    8u|^K)ee  I  could  find  no  captain  in  Philadelphia 
willing  to  take  me  with  him.    I  pondered  awhile  on  this 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  until  my  heart  grew  fiur  too  heavy  for 
comfort    At  last  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  as  my 
money  was  so  nearly  out,  I  would  waste  no  more  time  at 
present  in  what  appeared  to  be  rather  an  uncertain  search 
for  a  ship,  but  would  at  once  seek  work  in  a  printing 
i       office  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  would  be  earning  a  liveli- 
I       hood,  and  be  ready  for  any  opportunity  to  ship,  that 
;       chance  or  my  own  inquiries  might  throw  in  my  way. 
This  idea  raised  my  spirits  a  good  deal,  and  so,  repeating 
'       to  myself  the  additional  comforting  reflection  that  "  in 
I       America  there  was  work  for  all  willing  hands,"  I  sank 
to  sleep  in  my  comer,  murmuring  a  prayer  to  God  for 
success  in  my  efforts  on  the  following  day. 

After  changing  from  boat  to  cars,  and  back  to  another 
I  boat  we  finally  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  four  o'clock  in 
,  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight  I  took 
'  my  bundle  in  my  hand  and  went  on  shore.  There  were 
{       but  few  ships  ranged  along  the  wharves — a  fact  which 
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added  stiengih  to  my  lesolution  to  seek  work  on  Bhcne  for 
tlie  present  Walking  np  Dock-street,  I  espied  on  the 
corner  of  Third,  a  sign,  "  Daily  Sun,"  and  immediately 
under  the  bulletin-board  a  notice,  "  Boy  wanted — apply 
within."  Without  stopping  to  consider,  I  walked  imme- 
diately up  the  front  steps  and  into  the  office,  and  asked 
a  gentleman  there  if  he  would  please  give  me  the  situa- 
tion which  I  saw  by  his  notice  was  vacant  After  cate- 
chising me  concerning  my  whereabouts  and  my  abilities 
to  do— (I  being  careful  not  to  tell  him  that  I  had  left 
home  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea) — ^he  concluded  to 
take  me  on  trial,  promising  me  a  permanent  situation  if 
I  proved  trustworthy  and  competent  Learning  that  I 
had  only  that  morning  arrived  in  the  city  and  was  a  pei^ 
fed  stranger  in  it  he  kindly  procured  me  a  boarding 
place  with  a  gentleman  who  was  also  engaged  in  the 
office,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  I  found  a  home  during 
my  stay  in  Philadelphia. 

That  evening  I  was  inducted  into  my  new  post  which 
was  that  of  **  devil,"  or  boy  of  all  work.  My  labors 
lasted  from  six,  p.  m.»  until  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
generally  about  midnight  and  this  it  was  arranged  should 
pay  my  board.  To  defray  my  other  expenses,  for  cloth- 
vagf  etc.,  I  was  allowed  to  set  type  during  the  day  time, 
and  was  shortly  able  to  earn  easily  from  two  to  four  dol- 
lars per  week.  I  was  thus,  through  the  kindness  of 
strangers,  placed  in  a  situaticm  in  which  I  was  able  to 
provide  abundantly  for  all  my  wants ;  and  I  resolved  to 
render  myself  worthy  of  this  kindness  by  upright 
steady  conduct  and  was  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  accomplished  this,  ami  secured  the  esteem  of  all 
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ivbo  knew  me,  vp  to  the  time  when  I  soooeeded  in  obtainr 
11^  a  plioe  OD  board  ship. 

Ab  before  said,  my  desire  to  become  a  sailor  I  confided 
to  no  one ;  yet  it  continued  as  strongly  within  me  as 
e?er,  and  I  generally  spent  my  Saturday  afternoons  (a 
holiday  for  the  employees  on  a  daily  newspaper)  down 
among  the  shipping,  occasionally  asking  for  a  berth  <m 
board  Yeasels  nearly  ready  for  sea,  bat  invariably  without 
Boooefls.  I  was  not  disoooraged,  however,  but  determined 
to  bide  my  time.  Thorough  and  persevering  trial,  how- 
efer,  as  well  as  after  experience,  served  to  o<mvinoe  me 
of  a  hct  which  I  wiU  here  dwell  a  little  upon,  as  a  cau- 
tion to  youth  who  look  forward  to  going  to  sea,  viz.:  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  boy,  unaided  by  outside  in- 
fluence, to  obtain  a  place  on  board  a  merchant  vessel.. 
And  this  for  the  following  reason :  this  class  of  vessels 
is  at  best  but  poorly  manned,  carrying,  in  sailors'  pai^ 
lance,  "  no  more  cats  than  catch  mice  " — that  is,  no 
m  >re  men  than  arc  barely  sufficient  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  Captains  are,  therefore,  extremely  loth  to  en- 
eumber  themselves  with  green  hands,  whom  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  teach  their  duties,  and  who  will  be  worthless 
at  any  rate  for  the  first  voyage.  To  obtain  a  situation 
even  as  a  cabin  boy  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  lad's  friends  should  have  some  influence 
with  the  owners  or  officers.  The  supply  of  boys  in 
American  ports  and  vessels  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  demand ;  so  much  so,  that  lads  who  have  been  three 
or  four  years  at  sea,  and  have  about  them  an  air  of 
knowing  smartness  which  is  not  to  be  counterfeited,  fre- 
quently find  it  a  difl&cult  matter  to  stoure  a  bertL 
2 
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EDglish  merchant  vessels  are  compelled  by  law  to  cany 
a  certain  number  of  apprentices.  These  receive  littk 
pay,  hard  &re,  and  the  severest  of  treatment ;  they  are, 
therefore,  always  anxious  to  runaway  to  American  veaselfl, 
where  they  are  very  generally  liked  and  well  received, 
because,  although  in  general  far  less  intelligent  than 
American  lads,  they  are  inured  to  labor  and  hardship, 
and  consequently,  much  more  useful  than  the  latter. 
And  these  English  runaways  fill  eveiy  vacant  place  in 
American  vessels.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  boys  come  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  single  day,  in  New  Orleans,  begging 
the  captain  to  ship  them,  but  without  success ;  and  ihib 
same  holds  good  of  all  other  seaports. 

I  soon  became  convinced  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
.  succeed  in  my  desires  of  going  to  sea  in  a  merchant  vea- 
ael,  unless  I  could  enlist  my  new  friends  in  my  favor ; 
for  when  I  applied  to  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  I 
was  one  day  shown,  he  at  once  refined  to  ship  me, 
because  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  could  bring 
neither  parents  nor  guardian  to  him  to  engage  me ;  and 
as  I  was  a  minor,  I  could  not  make  an  engagement 
myself.  But  when  I  hinted  the  matter  to  my  fHends, 
they  were  so  unanimous  and  decided  in  their  disap- 
probation, that  I  did  not  dare  to  push  my  entreaties 
with  them. 

About  this  time,  a  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  th*; 

press,  to  the  effect,  that  the  United  States  ship  C ^,  of 

sevenfy-four  guns,  had  just  been  put  in  commission,  nn 
der  the  command  of  Commodore  B — ,  and  would  shortly 
proceed  on  a  voyage  to  China  and  Japan,  making  a  stay 
of  some  time  in  the  East  Indian  seas,  and  finally  returning 
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liome  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  thus  cinmnmavigatiiig  tlie 
^be:  and,  furthermore,  that  the  naval  rendezvous  were 
at  that  time  shipping  hands  for  this  vessel.  Here  was  a 
voyage  such  as  I  had  been  longing  for.  To  visit  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  had  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  desirable  object  of  my  life.  And  then  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  Shades  of  Magellan  and  Cook,  was 
it  in  my  power  to  follow  in  your  illustrious  fooU  tcps  I 
This  was,  indeed,  far  transcending  my  most  san^niine 
hopes.  I  determined  within  myself  that  such  a  chance 
diould  not  pass  by  me. 

I  lost  no  time  in  hunting  up  the  naval  rendezvous. 
Consulting  a  directory,  I  found  it  to  be  located  on 
Front-street  I  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  made 
application  to  ship,  but  was  told  that  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  ship  boys.  Calling  a  few  days  afterward,  T 
was  informed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  were 
already  enlu^ted ;  and  even  if  they  were  shipping,  they 
would  be  unable  to  take  me,  unless  I  was  accompanied 
by  my  parents  or  guardian.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
my  eager  hopes. 

Baffled,  but  not  disheartened,  and  more  determined 
than  ever  not  to  be  overcome  this  time,  I  set  my  \*  its  to 
work  to  consider  the  next  step.  But  I  was  completely  at 
a  loss,  and  finally,  in  my  extremity,  frankly  laid  my  case 
before  the  recruiting  officer.  After  listening  impatiently 
to  my  short  story,  he  said  gruffly : 

•*  Well,  I  can't  do  anything  for  you.  You're  too  late, 
and  we  would  not  dare  to  ship  you  now,  even  if  your  folks 
were  willing,  without  you  got  a  special  order  to  that 
effect  from  i^'ommodore  Elliott" 
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This  was  said  Iby  way  of  an  annihilator  to  my  liopos» 
but  it  suggested  to  me  a  new  idea,  which  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  work  upon.  There  existed,  at  that  time,  in 
Philadelphia,  a  great  deal  of  political  excitement,  aria- 
ing  out  of  the  then  recent  Native  American  riots.  The 
Sun  newspaper,  upon  which  I  had  so  fortunately  gotten  a 
situation,  was  the  organ  of  the  Native  American  party, 
and  its  editor,  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Levin,  had  just  been  elected 
mem\x;r  of  Congress  from  one  of  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
tricts. He  was  an  intimate  political  and  personal  friend 
of  Commodore  Elliott,  at  that  time  commandant  of  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  latter  would  not 
hesitate  to  grant  any  request  of  Mr.  Levin.  Him,  there- 
fore, I  determined  to  bring  to  my  assistance.  Part  of  my 
daily  duty  was  to  carry  to  his*  house  proof-sheets  of  his 
editorials,  for  his  final  revision.  On  such  occasions,  I  gene- 
rally sat  in  his  apartment  while  he  was  looking  over  the 
proofs,  in  order  to  receive  any  instructions  he  might  desire 
to  send  to  the  office.  I  took  occasion  one  day  when  he  was 
in  a  good  humor,  having  just  pitched  into  foreigners  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction,  to  lay  my  case  before  him,  tell- 
ing him  briefly  that  I  entertained  a  very  strong  desire  to 
go  to  sea ;  that  the  United  States  ship  C —  was  about  to 
sail  on  just  such  a  voyage  as  I  desired  to  go,  but  that  the 
written  permission  of  Commodore  Elliott  was  needed  to 
make  my  enlistment  practicable.  I  finally  asked  him, 
as  a  very  great  favor,  to  give  me  a  few  lines  to  the  com- 
modore, stating  to  the  latter  that  I  was  not  an  appren- 
tice to  the  office,  and  asking  his  intervention  in  my 
behalf.  Levin,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  beyond  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  office  boy  who  brought  his  editorials,  and 
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wlio  WM  too  ftnxious  a  seeker  after  populariiy  to  indulge 
himself  in  a  pointrblank  refusal,  even  to  a  boy,  after  a 
little  consideration,  wrote  me  a  few  lines,  as  follows : 

'*Dear  Ck)MM0D0BJE: — The  bearer,  our  office  boy,  <nr 
*deyil,'  desires  to  go  to  China  in  the  United  States  ship 
C .  He  says,  that  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  your  permission.  Please  give  him  a  talk- 
ing ta" 

This  was  hardly  what  1  wished  but  I  made  my  yexy  best 

bow  and  "  thank  you,"  and  determined  to  make  the  better 

I        use  of  it     I  made  no  delay  in  bringing  myself  to  the 

I        notice  of  Commodore  Elliott     He  was  frequently  at  our 

office,  and  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  after  I  received  Mr. 

i        Levin's  note,  that  I  found  him  alone  in  the  "  sanctum," 

when  I  brought  in  the  morning  papers.     Handing  him 

'        the  papers  I  took  the  same  opportunity  to  put  the  note 

into  his  hand.     After  deliberately  reading  it  over,  he 

turned  to  me  and  said : 

"  You  youug  scoundrel,  you  want  to  ruin  yourself,  do 
I       you  ?    You  want  to  go  to  sea.     Haven't  you  a  father  or 
I        mother?" 
I  •*  No,  sir." 

I  "No  guardian?" 

•  "  No,  sir." 

I  "What  do  you  do  here?" 

"  1  am  errand  boy,  and  also  set  type,  sir." 
'  "  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  sea  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  the  world." 

"  You  want  to  see  the  deuce !    You  ought  to  be  sent  to 
be  house  of  correction." 
This  not  being  an  argument  but  simply  an  assertioiv 
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I  mnde  no  answer  to.  The  commodore  turned  to  Us  pa- 
pers with  an  air  as  though  he  thought  he  had  settled  that 
matter,  while  I  stood  silentlj  by  his  chair,  convinced  that 
he  had  not,  and  waiting  for  a  final  answer.  Seeing  that 
I  made  no  move  to  go  a  way,  he  finally  said  to  me,  but  in 
a  kinder  tone  of  voice : 

**  Look  here  my  lad ;  take  my  advice :  get  this  crazy 
notion  out  of  your  head;  learn  your  trade;  study  your 
hooks ;  continue  a  good  boy,  and  you  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  useful  man.  If  you  go  to  sea,  you  will  be  nothing  all 
your  life  but  a  vagabond,  drunken  sailor — a  dog  for  every 
one  to  kick  at"  Then  getting  up  to  leave,  he  added : 
"  Now,  think  of  what  I  have  said.  You  don't  want  to 
become  a  dirty,  drunken  old  sailor — a  miserable  fellow 
who  can't  be  admitted  into  any  decent  society.  Stay  in  i 
your  placet  and  be  contented  to  let  those  who  are  bigger 
fools  go  to  sea.  Look  at  me :  I  have  been  in  the  navy 
all  my  life,  and  an  officer,  which  is  more  than  you  would 
ever  get  to  be ;  but  see  what  a  miserable  old  hunks  I  am. 
Boy,  if  I  had  a  dozen  sons,  I  would  gladly  see  them  all 
in  their  graves,  sooner  than  at  sea.'' 

With  these  words,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
disappointed,  despairing  almost,  of  accomplishing  my 
object ;  but  I  was  too  thoroughly  determined,  to  be  put 
off  by  one  denial.  Waiting  two  or  three  days,  I  waylaid 
the  commodore,  and  told  him,  that  after  considering  upon 
all  he  had  said  to  me,  I  was  still  inclined  seaward  as 
strongly  as  ever ;  and  therefore  requested  him  to  write 
for  me  the  few  necessaiy  words  to  the  recruiting  officer. 
So  saying,  I  laid  before  him  paper  and  pen,  and  put  on 
my  most  beseeching  look. 
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«<  C3aDfoimd  tlie  boy/'  said  he ;  "  I  suppose  I  shall  ha^s 
to  do  what  he  wants." 

He  wrote :  "  Officer  oi  the  naval  rendezvons  will  ship 
the  bearer — a  boy. — Com.  C.  Eluott,"  and  threw  it  to 
me.  I  thanked  him  —  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil — 
and  I  took  the  nearest  way  to  the  rendezvous,  dctermiued 
to  lose  no  time  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  my  **  permit." 
The  shilling  officer  was  standing  at  the  office  door  as  I 
came  up,  and  at  the  sight  of  my  rather  too- well-known  face 
turned  impatiently  into  the  room.  I  followed  him  in. 
He  looked  around,  and  said  pettishly : 

'*  Boy,  Fve  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  we  can't  ship 
I       you.     Go  away,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  any  more." 
I  In  reply  to  this,  I  quietly  handed  to  him  the  note  from 

I  the  commodore.  He  looked  at  it,  then  at  me;  then 
I  at  that  again.  Then  his  whole  manner  changed — he 
i       politely  asked  mc  to  take  a  seat     I  did  so. 

*'  This  note  alters  the  case,  my  lad,"  said  he,  in  the 
tone  of  a  gentleman — a  tone  I  had  not  known  him  to 
assume  before.  "  So  your  father  is  acquainted  with 
Commodore  Elliott  ?"  And  without  stopping  for  an  an- 
swer, he  rapidly  continued :  *'  Did  you  have  hard  work  to 
get  your  mother  to  let  you  go  ?  I  should  think  some  one 
would  have  come  down  with  you,  to  see  you  sign  the  arti- 
,        cles ;  but,  I  suppose,  they  just  gave  you  the  commodore's 

note,  eh  ?" 
,  I  mechanically  said :  "  Yes." 

He  did  not  hear  me.  There  was  no  explanation 
needed.  I  possessed  the  magic  signet  before  which  all 
doors  flew  open — all  difficulties  vanished.  The  articles  of 
agreement  were  read  over  to  me  in  a  monotonous  drawl ; 
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and  I  was  asked,  if  I»  of  my  own  free  will,  did  propose 
to  sign  them — a  question  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  con- 
sidered highly  superfluous,  seeing  that  I  had  been  at  so 
much  pains  to  obtain  the  chance  so  to  do.  At  the  tink- 
ling of  a  small  bell,  I  was  requested  to  walk  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  a  naval  doctor  examined  into  the 
stoutness  of  my  frame  and  lungs,  and  the  general  sound- 
ness of  my  constitution.  A  report,  in  lead  pencil,  of 
the  result,  was  placed  in  my  hands,  which  I  rendered 
up  to  the  man  of  the  drawl,  who  expressed  his  satis&o- 
tion  thereat ;  and  in  conclusion,  asking  me  if  I  was  fully 
aware  of  all  the  responsibilities  I  was  about  to  take  upon 
myself,  and  would  swear  to  submit  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  seamen 
in  the  United  States  Navy— questions  which  I  did  not 
presume  to  answer — told  me  to  *'  touch  the  pen,"  while  he 
very  ingeniously  wrote  my  name  for  me — a  matter  that 
I  could. have  performed  much  more  satisfactorily  and 
legibly  myself — and  then  said  to  me,  with  an  expression 
of  intense  relief  depicted  in  his  countenance : 

"  There,  my  boy ;  now  you  belong  to  Uncle  Sam.'* 
I  was  thereupon  asked  "  when  I  would  go  on  board ;" 
answered,  "immediately;"  received  a  paper  certifying 

that  I,  ,  was  shipped  on  that  day,  as  first-class 

boy,  for  general  service  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States ;  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  rascally-looking 
Jew  slopseller,  who,  looking  at  me  twice,  picked  me 
out  a  small  bag  of  clothing ;  was  then  placed,  together 
with  the  bag  of  clothing  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  in 
a  furniture-car,  which  drove  down  to  the  navy  yard; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  speaking  to  the  old 
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oommodne,  found  myself  on  board  the  U.  S.  BeoeiTiqg 
Ship  £^)eriiiieiit^  lying  off  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia. 
The  whole  matter  was  to  quickly  over,  and  I  was  so 
ftarfid  of  some  outside  interference  to  defeat  my  plans, 
that  I  did  not  take  time  even  to  give  up  my  situation,  or 
to  bid  good-bye  to  my  employers^  my  firiends  in  the  office, 
or  even  to  the  kind  people  at  whose  house  I  had  found  a 
hone  durii^  my  stay  in  Philadelphia.  As  soon,  how- 
eter,  as  I  cdlected  my  scattered  senses  sufficiently  to  be 
abk  to  think,  I  wrote  on  shoce,  eq^laining  my  mo?e- 
,  and  the  reasons  for  my  haste. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tjw  on  board  a  Ouardo  —  How  **  Green  Hands  **  are  fit- 
1^  ont — The  Outfitter's  game — Free  Trade  uid  Sailors' 
Rights  —  Sickness  on  board  ship. 

This  was  in  March,  18 —  Arrired  on  board  the  Ex- 
periment, I  was  first  presented  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
to  whom  I  made  a  polite  bow,  receiving  in  retoiii  an  out- 
rageoos  grin ;  then  taken  below  by  the  master-at-arms, 
who  turned  the  contents  of  mj  clothes-bag  out  on  deck, 
kicked  them  over  with  his  foot,  pronounced  them  "  all 
right,"  and  bade  me  put  them  in  again;  showed  me 
where  to  put  the  bag,  where  to  put  away  my  bedding— the 
straw  sack  before  mentioned — ^and  finally  showed  to  me 
the  limits  within  which  I  was  expected  to  confine  myself. 

Here  I  must  explain  the  mode  of  *'  fitting  out "  green 
hands  and  drunken  sailors,  when  they  ship  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  Each  non-commissioned  officer,  seaman, 
landsman,  or  boy  receives,  on  entering  the  service,  a 
sum  of  money  amounting  to  three  months*  pay  of  such 
individuaL  This  sum  is  designed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  r^ular  outfit  of  uniform  clothing,  bedding, 
eta,  which,  by  the  navy  r^ulations,  each  man  is  com- 
pelled to  have.  The  old  man-of'war*s  men,  who  **  have 
learnt  a  thing  or  two,"  when  sober,  generally  take  thig 
24 
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two  blanketo,  one  pot,  pan,  spoon,  and  knife»  and  om*. 
dothea-bag."  It  b  a  matter  of  corionty,  as  weU  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  saooessful  pursuit  of  dollars,  un* 
der  difficulties,  to  see  how  faithfully  this  list  could  he 
copied,  without,  in  one  item  of  them  all,  coming  up  to 
the  evident  intention  of  those  who  made  it  the  standard. 
For  instance,  the  blue  cloth  jacket  and  trowsers,  which 
are  only  for  mustering  in  on  special  occasions,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  Teiy  fine  blue  doth.  Those  with 
which  I  was  furnished  by  my  friend,  the  Jew,  were  made 
of  a  iq)ecies  of  rusty-looking  seige,  of  which  an  old  salt 
gave  me  a  most  fitithful  description,  when  he  said  it  waa 
«<  made  of  dogs*  hair  and  oakum,  and  cost  three  pence  an 
armfnll,"  and  added,  "one  might  take  a  bull-dog  by 
the  neck  and  heels  and  fling  him  between  any  two 
threads  of  it"  The  white  duck  frocks  and  trowsers 
were  made  of  yellow  bagging,  which,  so  coarse  was  its 
texture,  would  scarcely  hold  peas ;  and  which  was  war> 
ranted  not  to  last  beyond  the  first  washing.  Instead  of 
the  "  neat "  black  silk  neckerchief  and  shining  pumps, 
articles  of  dress  in  the  excellence  of  which  a  true  man-of- 
war's  man  greatly  delights,  the  recruits  are  furnished 
a  rusiy  bamboo  rag,  and  shoes  made  of  Tarmshed  brown 
paper,  which  yamsh  before  the  damp  salt  air  as  mist 
before  a  bright  sun.  And  in  place  of  the  neat  tar- 
paulin, hard  as  a  brick,  and  almost  as  heavy,  smooth 
and  glossy,  as  thou^  made  of  gjlass,  the  crowning 
l^ary  of  a  man-of-war  man's  costume,  was  a  miseia- 
Ue  featherweight  of  lacquered  straw,  whidi  imparted 
to  the  countenance  beneath  it  a  look  of  indescrib* 
aUe,  almost  unihthomable  greenness,  instead  of  that 
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kMiwini^  Mnfideni  air  peouHar  to  an  old  salt  To 
oompkto  the  list,  came  iht  mattress,  a  coaise  saek^ 
looedj  Btnflbd  with  a  miztuxe  of  straw,  Bhavings,  and 
eld  lags — and  the  blankets,  which  would  not  serye  as 
riddles  for  peas.  The  entiie  assoitment  was  worth  no^tfi^ 
to  aaj  one  ezixpt  old  Bobyeknow,  the  slopseller,  himsel£ 
Him  thej  probably  cost  aboat  three  dollars.  He  came  on 
board  the  next  morning  to  have  his  account  examined  and 
signed,  according  to  the  regulations,  which,  as  a  final  and 
complete  preventive  of  cheateiy,  provide  that  no  shore 
aeeoimtg  siiall  be  allowed  unless  the  sailor  against  whom 
they  are  brought  acknowledges  their  correctness  befbre 
an  officer.  In  virtue  of  this,  I  was  called  before  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  and  asked  by  the  master-at-arms 
if  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  account,  and  with  all 
the  articles  of  clothing  received.  This  worthy  having 
pieviously  instructed  me  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that 
if  it  was  not,  I  would  be  sent  ashore  again,  I  very  readily 
dedared  my  entire  satis&ction,  "touched  the  pen,"^  and 
retired,  with  a  smiling  assurance  from  Mr.  Bobyeknow,  that 
I  was  a  "  regular  brick,"  and  would  no  doubt  become  an 
admiral,  if  I  lived  long  enough. 

But  to  return  to  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  on  board* 
I  was  shown  the  way  "  forward,"  where  I  found  assem- 
bled, some  standing,  some  sitting,  some  lying  down,  one 
reading  several  sewing,  and  the  balance  either  spinning 
yams  or  asleep,  about  two  dosen  regular  old  tars.  They 
all,  but  one  or  two,  bore  about  them  the  marks  of  recent 
,  and  smelt  strongly  of  bad  liquor — ^which  I  after 
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ward  found  was  smuggled  on  board  in  no  inoonsideiaUe 
quantities.  Leaving  out  the  liquor,  the  j  were  fine,  hronaed, 
weather-beaten  looking  fellows,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
well-knit,  massiYe  frames.  My  diffidence  did  not  permit 
me  to  intrude  myself  upon  their  august  presence,  and  I, 
therefore,  took  a  seat  on  a  shot-box,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  group.  Presently  one  of  the  most  sober  of  them 
approached  me,  saying: 

"  Well,  boy,  they  shipped  you,  did  they?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

''Tou'd  better  have  gone  and  hung  yourself  frst," 
growled  out  one  of  the  others. 

"  Leave  the  boy  alone,  will  you,"  retorted  the  one  who 
had  spoken  first ;  "  don't  frighten  him  to  death.  Don't  you 
see  he's  as  green  as  grass?  Who  got  you  to  ship,  my  lad?" 

" Nobody;  I  wanted  to  be  a  sailor." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  great  enlightenment ; 
well,  you've  come  to  rather  an  out-of-the-way  place  to 
learn  sailorship,  to  be  sure.  And  you  fell  into  old  Bobye- 
know's  dutches  at  the  first  jump.  Well,  the  old  scoun- 
drel did  me  once.  When  you're  green,  you  have  to  sufier." 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  my  personal 
appearance,  as  well  as  my  desire  to  become  a  sailor,  were 
pretty  freely  criticised  and  commented  upon,  my  friend,  the 
master-at-arms,  placed  in  my  hands  an  oblong  strip  of  stout 
canvas,  having  a  number  of  strings  tied  to  each  end,  and 
informed  me  that  this  was  my  hammock,  in  which  I  was 
to  sleep.  I  had  read  of  sailors  sleeping  in  hammocks, 
but  had  before  this  no  proper  or  definite  idea  of  wha^t 
might  be  the  shape  of  that  most  necessary  article.  As  I 
was  holding  it  in  my  hands,  with  rather  a  punled  air, 
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ttft  jMlnr  who  had  fart  yAen  to  me,  took  me  1 
to  cpljghtm  me  M  to  the  maimer  of  ito  use.  We  pio. 
ceeded  to  the  loiter  deck,  where  I  wis  shown  &  number 
of  hooks  set  into  the  beams  and  carlii^  ovohead.  The 
litlk  stringi  before  mentioned — dews  thej  are  called — I 
BOW  found,  woe  noed  to  snqwnd  the  **^mmAflr  betwees 
two  of  Uiese  hooka*  thus  making  a  swingmg  hedaiead,  ai 
an  altitude  of  aboot  foor  fi^t  from  the  dedc  or  floor. 
Into  this  hedtUad  were  now  jJaeed  my  lag-and-ahaTing 
and  dog^s  hair  bianketa,  and  the  aifiur  was 
readj  for  oeeopancy,  by  my  goide. 

'*Biit,"8aidI,"itswii^"  I  was  ashamed  to  eonfes 
that  I  was  afraid  to  fall  oat  of  so  muteaify  a  resting- 
place. 

"  Kow  let  ns  see  if  yon  can  jnmp  in,"  was  his  only 
reply.  A  matehtnb  was  brooght  fcnr  me  to  stand  upon, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  reach  my  hands  to  the 
hooks  orerhead ;  then  I  was  told  to  catch  hold  with  my 
hands  of  two  of  the  hooks,  give  my  body  a  swing,  and 
alight  in  the  hammock.  One  of  the  sailors  went  throng 
the  perfbnaanoe,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  satisfy  me  that 
it  was  "  as  easy  as  eating  soft  tack  and  batter ;"  and 
then  all  stood  clear  for  me.  I  made  all  doe  preparation, 
held  my  breath  ti^tly,  gave  my  lower  extremities  a 
hoist,  bat  tooching  the  side  of  the  hammock  slightly  as 
I  rose  in  the  air,  it  slipped  from  onder  me,  and  I  launched 
dear  over,  and  landed  on  deck,  on  the  other  side  of  it^ 
with  a  thump,  that  made  all  hands  grin. 

"  Try  again/'  was  the  word,  and  the  next  time,  with 
the  help  of  a  lift  from  one  of  the  men,  I  sooceeded  in 
pladog  myself  frirly  in  my  bed.    Here  I  soon  found  that 
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it  WM  not  a  diffi<mlt  niatto  to  keq>  from  Ming  out  I 
ma  next  shown  how  to  tie  or  '*  lash"  it  iip»  and  where 
to  put  it 

It  was  now  supper-time,  and  the  cook  oaUed  out  '*  oome 
and  get  your  tea."  I  got  my  pot,  pan  and  spoon,  as  the 
rest  did,  and  proceeded  to  Ihe  '*  galley,"  or  cooking  range, 
where  each  individual  was  served  with  a  qnart  <^  tea» 
ready  sweetened,  with  which  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
**  mess,"  a  place  on  ike  lower  deck,  where,  in  a  "  mess 
chest'*  are  kept  the  bread  and  meat,  and  whatever  else 
may  constitute  tiie  daily  allowance  of  food*  Here  the 
individual  who  was  the  acting  '*cook  of  the  mess,"  had 
set  our  supper  out  on  a  '*  meci  cloth  "  on  deck.  It  eon<» 
sisted  of  sea-bread,  raw  salt  pork,  cold  boiled  potatoes^ 
and  vinegar.  We  gathered  around  the  cloth,  each  one 
bringing  his  tea,  and  a  seat,  althou^  some  squatted 
rig^t  down  on  deck.  When  all  was  arranged,  an  old  salt 
said,  "  well,  boys,  here's  every  one  for  himself,  and  the 
d — ^1  for  us  all — Jack,  pass  the  pork."  And  this  was 
grace  to  the  first  meal  I  ate  in  <*  the  service." 

I  was  not  a  f reward  boy,  and  therefore  waited  patiently 
tar  my  share  until  the  rest  were  helped.  One  of  the 
sailors  seeing  this,  cut  me  a  large  slice  of  fht  salt  pork, 
gave  it  a  dip  in  the  vinegar  pan,  and  laying  it  on  aeake 
of  bread,  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  ^  eat  hearty,  my  lad, 
and  give  the  ahip  a  good  name."  I  was  quite  wUUng 
to  do  so,  but  at  si^t  of  the  raw  meat  which  was  bdng 
consumed  on  all  sides  of  me,  my  appetite  &iled  me,  and  I 
was  content  to  eat  a  little  bread  and  tea,  and  look  on  at 
the  performance  of  the  rest  I  soon  learned,  how* 
aver,  to  like  sailors*  prop,  especially  as  I  was  given  to 
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It  win  be  neoetsarj  here  to  giye  a  short  descriptioii  of 
Hj  new  home.  Beoeiring  ships,  sach  m  the  one  on  hoazd 
which  I  now  was,  are  old  yessels,  dismantled  of  their 
guns,  and  laid  np,  in  the  larger  seaports,  to  be  used  as 
temporary  places  of  deposit  for  sailors  whose  ultimate 
destination  is  some  Tessel  jnst  being  fitted  for  sea,  and 
not  yet  ready  to  receive  her  crew.  When  a  rtaaA  of 
war  returns  home  from  a  completed  cmise,  her  crew  is 
discharged,  and  the  Tessel  placed  nnder  the  hands  of 
Nary  Yard  men,  and  by  them  dismantled,  and  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  in  the  Nary  Yard.  When  she  is  again  ordered 
for  serrice,  she  is  fitted  out  at  the  Naxy  Yard,  and  not 
wntil  ready  to  receive  her  stores  of  ammnnition,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  does  her  own  fntnre  crew  go  on  board.  Thns 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  *'  receiving  vessels,^  on  boazd 
which  the  newly  tapped  hands  may  be  kept  nntQ  the 
vessel  for  which  th^  are  intended  is  ready  fi>r  their' 
reception. 

The  discipline  on  these  receiving  vessels  is  very  lax, 
nothing  being  required  of  the  men  bat  to  keep  themselves 
and  the  vessel  moderately  clean.  None  of  the  rigors  of 
man-of-war  discipline  are  enforced,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  authority  is  not  shown  or  felt,  except  in  a  total  restr«- 
tion  of  liberty  to  leave  the  vesseL  Bdng  only  a  sort 
of  transition  state,  there  is  much  conAnion ;  to  which,  the 
liquor  so  plentifully  smuggled  on  board,  adds  no  inoon- 
sidenble  share.  Most  of  the  old  tars  make  it  a  point 
to  keep  constantly  about  half  drunk,  and  many  i^  the 
Degumen  eagerly  loQow  and  even  exceed  them  in  tius  pet 
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vice.  In  fibcty  I  had  occasion  to  notice  among  the  green 
liands  a  yeiy  genei|J  and  prevalent  impression,  that  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  become  a  thorough  sailor  was 
to  drink  rum  and  chew  tobacco.  And  manj  of  them 
shortly  succeeded  to  admiration  in  these  two  acoomplish- 
mentfiH-often  &r  surpassing  their  models. 

life  on  board  a  receiving  ship  is  very  monotonous. 
All  hands  are  called  up  at  daybreak,  the  decks  washed, 
and  then  break&st  is  had.  At  eight  o*clock  all  hands 
are  mustered,  and  the  roll  called  to  see  that  all  aie  pres- 
ent^ and  this  finishes  the  day's  labor.  The  balance  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  talking,  reading,  singing,  sewing,  or 
g»sing  at  the  shore,  and  casting  retrospective  glances  at 
the  pleasures  there  enjoyed.  When  once  on  board  the 
receiving  vessel,  a  return  on  shore  is  almost  impossible, 
and  a  "  guardo,"  as  one  of  these  vessels  is  called  by  the 
nilors,  is  therefore  much  like  a  prison. 

It  is  a  ringnlar  fact,  that  no  sooner  has  an  old  man-of- 
war's  man  shipped  and  rendered  himself  on  board  the 
*'  guardo  "  than  he  seems  to  be  suddenly  possessed  with 
an  inordinate  longing  to  run  away  from  the  obligations 
he  has  taken  upon  himself.  The  shore,  of  which  he  was 
io  tired,  and  so  gkd  to  get  rid,  all  at  once  assumes  new 
charms  to  him.  The  memory  of  past  pleasures  seems  to 
urge  him,  with  force  irresistible,  to  a  return  to  their 
aoenes,  and  he  spares  no  pains,  nor  hesitates  at  any 
dang^  to  eflbct  his  escape.  Ko  step  seems  too  rash  nor 
any  sacrifice  too  great  to  effect  an  object  which  evidently 
becomes  dearer  to  him  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diffi 
culties  attending  its  attainment 

Our  number,  on  board  the  Experiment^  was  gradually 
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i  ij  additioiis  £rom  on  shore,  until  at  the  end  of 
four  veeks  it  xeftched  seventy.  Of  tiiese,  Several  effected 
their  eeetpe.  One,  I  reeollect,  had  a  salt  of  citiien's 
^Whrng  pfofided  for  him  by  the  kindness  of  firi^ads  on 
diore,  dressed  in  which,  he  took  advantage  <^  a  daj  when 
the  Tessel  was  open  to  visitors,  and  walked  past  the 
•entiy  and  officer  of  the  watch,  entirelj  nnsuspeeted. 
Baking  good  his  escape  vrithont  difficulty.  Two  others, 
one  dark,  stormy  ni^^t,  lowered  themselves  over  the  bows 
into  the  water,  and  althou^  it  was  freesing,  succeeded 
in  swimming  ashore,  where  one  of  them  was  cau^t  within 
two  days  after,  and  returned  on  board*  to  be  tiie  laughing 
stock  of  the  rest  And  finally,  when  on  the  cars,  on  our 
way  to  join  the  ship  at  New  York,  one  mad  drunken 
fellow  broke  out  a  litUe  window  in  the  side  of  the  car 
and  thrust  himself  through,  while  the  train  was  going 
at  full  speed.  We  saw  him  strike  the  ground  and  roll 
over  and  over  down  the  embankment,  but  in  a  moment 
more  were  out  of  si^t.  I  learned  afterwards,  incident- 
ally, that  singularly  enough  he  escaped  with  scarcely  a 
scratch. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  it  was  found  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  gathered  together  to  make  up 
a  draft  for  New  York.  We  were  accordingly  mustered 
and  counted  off,  to  get  ready  for  leaving.  Bags  and 
hammocks  were  securely  tied  and  lashed;  we  dressed 
ourselves  in  our  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  then  went 
aboard  of  the  steamer,  which  had  come  alongside  to  take 
us  off  Special  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  smuggling 
of  liquor ;  and  we  started  off  in  very  tolerable  style,  an 
eld  fifer  playing  as  we  left  the  town,  "  The  girl  I  left 
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behindme.*'  Taking  the  can  fti  Camden,  we  again  ohai^^ed 
to  a  steamboat,  at  Amboj.  Here  trouble  commeneed. 
There  was  a  bar  on  board,  whiob  at  tbe  request  of  the 
draft  officer,  had  been  dosed.  So  &r  so  good.  Had  it 
been  kept  stiicUj  closed  there  woold  have  been  no  diffi- 
culfy.  But  it  was  soon  found  oat  that  it  was  freely 
opened  to  retail  poison  to  the  citizen  passengers,  bat 
dosed  in  great  haste  on  ihe  approach  of  a  sailor.  Iliis 
was  Toted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  outrage — "  an  infringe- 
ownt  on  the  eyer-to-be-respeeted  doctrine  of  Free  Tradb 
and  Sailor's  rights,"  as  a  wag  of  the  party  observed ;  and 
it  was  detennined  to  ponidi  the  discriminating  barkeeper 
by  drinking  his  liqoors  withoat  paying  ^r  iiienL  N 
SMner  said  than  done.  AH  hands  gathered  quietly  in 
tbe  Ticinity  of  the  aristocratio  dram  diop,  and  there 
fbrmed  an  impenetrable  bdt  outside  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Half  a  dosen  of  the  stoutest  and  heaviest  Mows 
then  clung  togetiier,  and  making  a  little  run  to  acquire 
additional  impetus,  threw  their  whole  wei^t  against  the 
bar  door.  Not  made  for  resistance,  it  flew  back  on  its 
hinges  at  the  first  effort,  and  the  whole  crowd  entered, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  coat-tails  of  the  retailer  of  drams 
vanishing  out  of  a  nde  door.  Our  fellows  now  conducted 
efteiything  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Guards  were 
posted,  to  prevent  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  the  liquor 
was  at  once  made  way  with.  Ckmiparatively  little  was 
drank,  the  most  of  it  being  spilt  on  deck,  where  it  ran 
out  of  the  scuppers.  When  all  that  was  to  be  found  had 
beiSB  destroyed,  the  crowd  quietly  disponed,  carefully 
donng  the  door  after  them.  During  the  whole  time  of 
the  proceedings^  the  deck  outside  of  the  bar-room  was 
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fOed  with  tbe  cittien  paasengeiB,  attracted  tluOier  by 
oorioeitj  to  wit&eoB  the  proowdmgi.  They  were  nei 
alkwiMl,  howefer»  to  Me  anything.  Most  of  them  t^ooj^t 
"the  MakfB"  were  about  right  It  was  said  the  oflBoen 
fif  the  boat  remonstrated  with  the  naTal  cf&oer  idio  had 
flhaigs  of  the  draft,  but  he  was  too  senoihle  a  bua  to 
interfere. 

1  need  scarcely  say  here,  that  the  scenes  of  dmnken^ 
BOSS  and  riotous  debauchery  of  whieh  I  had  been  a  wit* 
nfl0  almost  constantly  since  my  entry  into  the  Navy, 
eonU  not  fiul  of  being  hif^y  disagreeable  to  tiierfieelingi 
of  mkd  like  myselt  who  had  been  raised  among  religious 
people,  and  was  a  stranger  to  the  appearance  of  yice.  In 
truth*  I  wafl  more  than  half  sickened  already  of  the  lifo 
which  I  had  embraced  with  so  much  ardor.  But  I  had 
been  informed  that  all  this  drunkenness  and  riot  found 
place  only  in  the  receiving  ships,  and  would  cease  when 
we  were  once  on  board  our  own  vessel,  and  at  sea,  bound 
for  foreign  lands.  And  then,  those  foreign  lands :  if 
ever  any  scene  of  unusual  violence,  or  any  superlatively 
diigusting  exhibition  of  drunken  brutality  filled  my  mind 
with  fear  and  abhorrence  of  the  men  among  whom  I  had 
so  eagerly  east  my  lot,  the  thought  of  the  strange  coun* 
tries  which  I  was  now  about  to  visit,  of  the  wonders  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  so  long  read  about,  which 
were  to  be  spread  out  before  my  eager  eyes,  banished  all 
unpleasant  thoughts  from  my  mind,  and  more  than  recoiM 
eHed  me  to  the  disagreeaUeness  of  my  position. 

Arrived.at  New  York,  we  were  traniferred  at  once  on 
hoaid  tho  vessel  for  whieh  we  were  destmed,  the  C  -^ 
a  SBveaty4our  gun  ship,  which  was  then  lying  off  the 
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NaTy  Yard,  taking  in  stores,  and  preparing  for  aca. 
Here  a  new  scene  of  wonder  wag  opened  to  me.  I  had 
often,  while  at  Philadelphia,  hoarded  the  large  merchant 
vcsseLj  Ijing  at  the  wharves,  and  had  canse  fur  surprise  at 
the  massive  strength  and  solidi^  of  all  things  ahout 
them,  hut  here  I  found  everything  on  so  much  greater  a 
tcale  a8  to  make  all  I  had  seen  before  dwindle  down  to 
liUiputian  dimensions.  The  hight  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  top  of  the  railing  or  bulwark,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty 'five  feet,  gave  m©  at  once  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  entire  structure,  which  an  examination 
of  the  details  confirmed,  and  which  my  mind  bad  never 
conceived  of.  Used  to  the  sight  of  nothing  larger  or 
more  solid  than  the  steamboats  which  plough  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  I  had  roamed  with  surprised 
astonishment  over  the  larger  class  of  vessels  which  came 
to  Philadelphia.  But  here  was  a  vessel  which  eclipsed 
those  in  vastncss  of  structure  as  far  as  they  were  beyond  the 
little  schooner  boats  which  dot  the  Delaware,  I  stood  on 
deck  and  looked  about  me.  Forward  and  aft  stretched 
a  long  Ene  of  guns ;  amidship  were  placed  two  launches, 
boats  capable  each  of  carrying  the  loading  of  a  moderate 
fliKcd  schooner,  and  containing  at  sea,  four  other  boats, 
laid  one  within  the  other.  Looking  down  the  hatchway, 
I  saw  a  long  lino  of  ladders^  communicating  with  tier 
after  tier  of  deck,  until  the  lowest  was  lost  in  a  darkness 
never  illumined  by  the  light  of  day.  And  overhead, 
the  tapering  masts  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  wilderness  of  rigging  which  supported  them  to  be 
an  endless  and  undistingmahably  confused  mass  of  ropesi 
But  there  waa  no  time  for  surprise.    *'  Come  look  alive 
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tbere,  don't  go  to  sleep/'  shouted  in  mj  ear  by  a  coaxM 
▼oioe,  startled  me  ont  of  mj  propriety  nearly,  and  inter- 
rupted tlie  strain  of  wonderment  in  which  I  had  become 
lost 

**  Were  yoa  speaking  to  me,  sir?"  said  I,  politely  and 
timidly,  making  a  respectful  bow  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
burly,  donblefisted  sailor,  from  whom  the  coarse  voioe 
seemed  to  hare  issaed.  A  shout  of  laughter  from  all 
within  hearing  greeted  this  green  sally  of  mine,  amidst 
which  I  hastily  made  my  descent  to  a  lower  deck.  Here 
new  scenes  awaited  my  ready  eyes  and  ears.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  be  astonished.  Evexybody  was  busy. 
Men  running  hither  and  thither  with  loads  of  rigging. 
Officers,  in  uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  shouting  orders 
through  tin  speaking-trumpets ;  the  cheering  sound  of 
the  boatswain's  mate's  pipes,  and  the  regular  tramp  of 
the  hundreds  strung  along,  on  deck,  at  the  tackle  falls, 
hoisting  in  provisions ;  all  united,  made  a  scene  of  noise 
and  confusion  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand  still,  or 
to  think,  and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  get  some 
employment  myself,  in  order  to  avoid  being  knocked  down 
and  run  over,  in  the  rush  of  the  many  conflicting  crowds. 
I  therefore  joined  a  division  of  about  a  hundred,  who 
were  hoisting  in  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  on  deck,  from 
a  lighter  alongside.  We  had  hold  of  one  end  of  a  rope, 
the  other  end  of  which  being  made  fast  to  a  dozen  barrels 
of  provisions,  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle  piped  **  go 
ahead,"  and  we  walked  off  with  the  fM,  to  the  merry 
notes  oi  a  fife.  Landing  the  beef  on  deck,  the  barrels 
were  there  coopered,  and  then  consigned  by  another  set  of 
i  to  their  restii^-plaoe  in  the  hold. 
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A  man-of-war  is  mifpoeei  to  have  on  boaid,  when  ready 
for  sea,  six  montliB'  supply  of  proTisionfl  and  water, 
tc^ther  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder  and  shot^ 
spare  clothing,  sails,  and  rigging,  to  last  the  cruise  of 
three  years.  To  take  in  these  suj^ilies^  and  complete  the 
fitting  of  Tarious  portions  of  the  rigging,  for  sea,  was  th 
work  now  on  hand,  and  at  this  we  were  kept  early  and 
late,  rain  or  shine.  All  hands  were  called  up  at  four 
o'clock  A.  iL,  and  the  WM'k  continued  from  that  hoar  until 
six  p.  u.,  with  intermission  only  for  hreakfast  and  dinner. 
Not  used  to  this  kind  of  a  life,  the  first  wet  weather 
c(»npleted  what  proTious  exposure  had  laid  the  foundation 
f<v,  and  I  woke  up  one  morning  gasping  for  breath, 
and  scarcely  able  to  stir.  I  managed  to  tumble  out  of 
my  hammock  on  to  the  deck,  but  could  not  lash  it  up. 
The  *'  hurxy  up^  hurry  up^  there  "  of  the  cross  old  boat- 
swain's mate,  although  filling  me  with  terror,  wis  left 
imheeded,  while  I  crawled  between  two  guns,  and  laid 
myself  down,  ciying  and  moaning  with  pain.  Nearly  all 
the  hammocks  were  on  deck,  and  mine  not  yet  lashed  up, 
when  a  kind  old  saOor,  passing  that  way,  heard  me  crying, 
and  approached.  He  quickly  saw  what  was  the  matter, 
and  taking  me  up  in  his  arms,  like  one  would  a  baby, 
carried  me  into  the  "  sick  bay,"  the  place  set  apart  on 
shipboard  for  the  sick.  Eetuming  directly  with  my 
hammock,  he  hung  that  up,  lifted  me  into  it,  and 
biddii^  me  not  cry,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  hurried  off 
to  his  work.  I  lay  there  quite  unnoticed  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  doctor  made  his  regular  round ;  after 
an  examination  of  the  symptoms,  my  disease  wa 
pronounced  to  be  a  violent  pleurisy.    Here  I  lay  rick  for 
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WMxy  days.  Mj  dckness,  or  else  the  paregoric  whioh 
was  giTen  me  for  medicine,  stupefied  me.  My  ezistenoe 
aeemed  to  me  as  a  dream ;  objects  and  events  passing 
about  me,  I  was  merely  conscious  of,  without  receiving 
firam  them  any  impression.  The  doctor  ordered  a  mustard 
plaster  to  be  applied  to  my  breast  Two  days  after,  I 
was  copped,  and  then  blistered.  I  stood  it  all,  not  with 
Ibrtitade,  bnt  with  apathy.  There  seemed  scarcely 
Boficieni  li&  left  in  my  body  to  su£fer.  I  said  nothing; 
ate  nothing,  and  drank  nothing  but  water  for  nine  days. 

In  the  meantime  the  sick  bay  was  filled  with  sick  men, 
many  of  them  having  upon  them  loathsome  diseases, 
contracted  in  their  debaucheries  on  shore.  Several  men 
died.  While  I  was  yet  lying  very  low,  the  occupant  of 
the  hammock  adjoining  mine — (our  beds  touched) — 
died.  He  was  an  Englishman,  a  strong  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  he  parted  from  existence  reluctantly. 
The  chaplain  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and  as 
he  and  the  sick  bay  steward  closed  the  dead  man's  eyes, 
I  heard  the  latter  whisper,  pointing  to  me : 

"  That  little  boy  will  be  the  next,  sir." 

But,  somehow,  I  did  not  believe  it  I  had  determined 
to  go  to  sea ;  I  had  longed  for  it,  striven  for  it,  and  suf- 
fered for  it  so  much — and  I  could  not  believe  that  I  was 
going  to  die  now,  when  just  upon  the  point  of  attaining 
the  one  strong  wish  of  my  heart 

One  morning,  when  I  was  at  the  worst  a  man,  one  of 
those  peripatetic  venders  of  ill  news,  whom  it  would  be 
MtH  to  hang  up  wherever  they  can  be  caught,  came  to 
ny  hammock,  and  after  taking  a  good  look  at  me,  said 
•oqUj: 
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"fioy,  the  doctor  says  yoa  are  going  to  die."  I 
no  answer  to  this  remark,  and  he  continued:  "  The  Biok 
bay  steward  says  you  are  to  be  sent  on  shore  to-morrow, 
because  the  ship  is  to  sail  next  week,  and  the  doctor 
lon't  want  to  have  you  die  on  board  the  vessel"  I  was 
00  weak  to  make  any  reply  to  this,  but  was  much  ex- 
cited at  the  thought  of  being  sent  ash<«e.  I  lay  and 
thought  the  matter  over.  If  I  was  put  ashore,  I  felt 
convinced  the  disappointment  would  kill  me;  and  if  I 
died  at  sea,  I  should  at  any  rate  have  had  the  satisfao- 
ti<m  of  dying  on  salt  water,  and  should  be  no  worse  oflf. 
So  I  determined,  when  next  I  saw  the  doctor,  to  repore- 
•ent  my  case  to  him,  and  beg  to  be  kept  on  board. 

While  revolving  in  my  mind  the  manner  in  which  I 
should  prefer  my  request,  the  doctor  came  to  my  bedside. 
It  happened,  fortunately  for  my  wishes,  that  the  one  who 
that  day  made  the  rounds  was  a  noble-minded  man,  whose 
cheerful  and  flympathiiing  countenance  and  kind  words 
had  really  dcme  more  for  me  than  all  the  medicine.  To 
him  I  related  my  stoiy,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  him  in 
my  favor ;  and  before  he  left  me  he  promised  me  faith- 
iiilly  to  intercede  in  my  behalf.  From  that  day  I 
mmded.  Hie  ship  did  not  go  to  sea  befbre  two  weeks, 
and  by  that  time  I  was  able  to  walk  about  a  little,  and 
to  look  out  once  more  on  the  bright  sun  whose  rays  never 
penetrated  into  our  dingy  "  sick  bay." 

To  be  sick  on  board  ship  seems  to  be  the  veiy  hight  of 
earthly  misery.  The  siok  room  on  shore,  surrounded  as 
it  is  by  every  comfort,  by  all  the  appliances  invented  bgr 
art  or  suggested  by  love,  which  can  make  the  sufferer^s 
lot  more  bearable,  waited  on  by  sympathizing  friends, 
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WEiched  wHli  anxious  and  loYing  caie,  m  jet  &r  Cram 
desbable.  But  to  be  bedridden  on  ship  board  is  a  boni- 
Ue  fkte.  Cooped  up  with  doaens  of  others  in  a  narrow 
wp^at  on  one  <^  the  lower  decks,  badl j  Tcntilated,  and 
reeking  with  all  the  odors  pecoliar  to  sick-rooms  and  ship's 
hMa,  annoyed  constantly  by  the  fretfnl  complaint,  the 
doll  moaa  of  pain,  or  the  hoDow  ooo^  half  stifled  per- 
hi^  by  the  fcTerish  ga^nng  <^  a  nei^bor,  whose  dose 
proximity  makes  it  impossible  for  one  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  the  invalid  lies  in  his  cot,  hoar  after  hoar  and 
dij  after  day,  thinking  and  thinking  until  his  brain  is 
bewildered  and  his  sool  grows  weary  and  &int  Ai 
stated  intenrals,  a  steward  or  lobk^ly  boy  makes  the 
roond  of  all  the  hammocks  and  cots,  and  supplies  the 
wants  <^  the  sick.  Twice-  a  day,  once  at  nine  o  clock, 
▲.  M.,  and  again  at  four,  p.  n.,  the  doll  monotony  is  in- 
Taded  by  the  doetor^s  Tisit  At  dark,  or  in  bad  weather* 
the  port-holes  are  closed,  thus  shutting  out  the  last  rem- 
nant of  fresh  air,  and  a  dingy  lantern,  hung  to  the 
beams,  sheds  a  frint  light  around  its  immediate  proximity, 
by  which  the  utter  darkness  <^  the  outskirts  is  only  made 
BMie  clearly  tangible.  And  there  the  sick  man  lies,  his 
eot  swinging  with  the  motion  of  the  Tessel,  the  bilge- 
water  rushing  across  the  deck,  the  timbers  creaking  and 
groaning  in  conoert  with  the  moan  of  pain,  until  after  an 
almost  interminable  ni^t  the  bustle  and  noise  orerfaead 
aanoonee  the  adrent  of  another  day  of  misery.  Eeally, 
H  is  surprising  that  any  one  reooTcrs  in  a  *'  sick  bay." 
For  my  own  part,  as  soon  as  I  was  once  able  to  walk  on 
dsek,  the  doctor's  steward  saw  my  face  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ar  Sea  at  last  —  Hanting  a  Mess  —  Some  aoooont  of  the  Vestel 
and  lier  Crew. 

On  ihe  4th  of  June,  18 — ,  we  finallj  hoisted  sail  and 
steered  through  the  Narrows,  seaward  boond.  Bat  we 
were  still  destined  to  delay.  Owing  to  our  heavy  draught 
(twenty-seven  feet),  we  were  obliged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  highest  (h:  spring  tides,  to  make  our  way  out  While 
going  along  with  a  steamboat  ahead,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  hold  her  with  the  anchor  a  few  moments,  and  the 
order  was  accordingly  given : 

**  Let  go  the  starboard  anchor." 

In  the  general  concision,  no  one  being  yet  stationed, 
the  chain  stoppers  were  not  sufficiently  manned,  and  the 
tide  carrying  the  ship  along  with  great  force,  the  star- 
board chain  ran  out  end  for  end,  and  was,  with  its  anchor, 
lost  overboard.  The  other  anchor  was  immediately  let 
go,  and  safely  held  her.  This  made  an  all  night's  job 
of  work  for  all  hands,  to  pick  up  the  lost  chain  and  an- 
chor. Besides  this,  the  untoward  accident  was  regarded 
by  many  of  the  old  salts  as  an  evil  omen,  and  prophecies 
of  future  disasters,  inaugurated  by  this,  were  not  wanting 
on  aU  sides.  But  we  were  too  busied  with  the  present  to 
care  much  about  the  future.  By  daylight  we  had 
42 
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noowend  our  anchor  and  chain,  and  shortl j  after,  the 
tide  serving,  we  stood  oat  to  sea.  As  soon  as  the  diip 
was  fairij  onderweigh,  the  decks  cleared,  and  the  hnny 
and  bustle  over,  I  yentored  on  deck.  M j  limbs  were  yet 
weak,  and  the  dancing  motion  of  the  Tessel,  as  die 
bounded  akog  under  a  stiff  topgallant  breexe,  made  it 
hard  woik  for  me  to  get  along.  Bat  by  dint  of  dinging 
to  the  gons,  the  stancheons,  and  ladders,  I  at  length  soc- 
eeeded  in  readiing  the  npper  deck. 

As  I  saw  the  land  gnuiaally  receding  from  Tiew,  and 
Celt  the  fresh  sea  breoe  £uming  my  wasted  cheek,  I  first 
beg^  to  realixe  that  I  was  attaining  the  great  desire  of 
my  heart  We  were  at  last  at  sea.  Already  imagina- 
tion placed  me  in  the  yaried  scenes  which  my  fancy  had 
pictured  out  as  attending  upon  the  life  of  a  sailor.  The 
realities  of  life  were  too  present  and  pressing,  however, 
to  leave  room  for  dreamiDg.  On  account  of  my  sickness, 
I  had  not  yet  been  mustered  in  my  station,  either  at 
quarters,  or  general  duty,  or  mess.  Now,  in  a  vessel  of 
war,  where  every  thing  goes  on  by  the  strictest  rule, 
where  there  is  a  place  assigned  to  every  one,  and  every 
one  is  expected  to  be  in  his  place,  an  individual  who  can 
lay  claim  to  no  particular  station  is  likely  to  find  himself 
without  friends,  without  help,  without  any  thing  to  do, 
or  to  fo^  even — regarded  by  every  one  with  suspicion  or 
dislike.  This  I  soon  experienced,  for  shortly  it  was  made 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  crew  were  piped  to  dinner. 
Although  not  hungry,  I  felt  a  desire  to  find  out  my  mess, 
and  have  a  look  at  those  who  were  to  be  my  messmates, 
I  did  not  know  to  what  mess  I  had  been  assigned,  and 
inquired  from  one  to  the  other  along  deck,  but  without 
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WhereTCT  I  {absented  myself  the  "incsB-liBl** 
WM  produoed,  and  after  a  careful  sorutiny  my  name  was 
declared  not  to  be  there.  I  was  getting  tired  of  running 
such  a  gauntlet,  and  weighii:^  in  my  mind  the  propriety  of 
going  down  to  my  cot  in  the  sick-bay,  and  waiting  for  my 
mess  and  stations  to  come  to  me,  when  a  kind-hearted  old 
fellow,  who  had  seen  me  wandering  forlornly  about,  caDed 
me  to  him  and  ofiered  me  some  dinner.  I  thankMlyao- 
cepted  the  invitation,  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  told 
him  of  my  great  desire  to  beocnne  a  sailor,  d  having  left 
home  for  that  purpose,  of  my  past  sickness,  and  of  being 
as  yet  without  mess  or  station.  My  appearance  after  so 
severe  an  illness  was  not  at  all  prepossessing,  as  I  had 
already  learned  from  various  criticisms  passed  upon  me 
while  walking  about  decks.  Something  about  me,  how- 
ever, jdeased  the  old  tars,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one 
that,  as  they  had  not  yet  any  boy  in  the  mess,  and  I 
looked  tolerably  civil,  they  should  take  me.  After  a 
little  canvassing,  pro  and  con,  this  proposition  was  unan- 
imously adopted,  and  I  was  duly  entered  on  the  mess-list, 
after  dinner,  by  the  commander  s  clerk.  Eepairing  to  this 
gentleman's  desk,  and  giving  in  my  name,  I  was  furnished 
with  an  abstract  from  the  books,  by  which  could  be  seen 
at  one  glance  my  skip* 9  number,  by  which  each  individual 
is  known  on  the  purser's  acrx>unt  books ;  my  hammock 
number,  by  finding  which  among  the  tinned  numbers 
nailed  above  the  hooks,  in  the  beams  and  cariings  of  the 
two  lower  decks,  I  secured  my  sleeping  place ;  my  general 
statkm  in  the  ship,  as  well  as  a  specification  of  particular 
duties  in  certain  emeigencies ;  my  station  at  the  gun,  and 
fnally,  but  not  by  any  means  least  important,  the 
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**  watch  on  deck."  Abaft  the  mainniast  is  the  qnarteip- 
deck,  the  holy  of  holies  of  a  man^-war,  where  only  the 
officers  are  allowed  to  congregate,  the  starboard  side  of  it 
being  forbidden  even  to  the  midshipmen,  and  on  entering 
which  eveiy  one,  even  the  captain,  is  required  to  touch 
his  hat  or  cap.  Abaft  the  mizzenmast  is  the  poop,  a 
raised  deck,  beneath  which  is  the  commodore's  cabuL 
On  top  of  the  bulwarks,  which  run  all  around  the  uj^wr 
deck,  are  the  square  casings,  by  a  figure  of  speech  called 
hammock  nettings,  in  which  are  deposited  the  seamen's 
and  midshipmen's  hammocks.  Most  American  ships  of 
the  line  do  not  cany  a  fiill  tier  of  guns  on  the  spar-deck, 
the  waift  being  left  without  port-holes.  Next  bdow  the 
spar-deck,  is  the  main-deck.  This  and  the  one  below,  called 
the  lower  gun-deck,  or  berth-deck,  have  full  tiers  of 
guns — thirty-two  and  sixty-eight  pounders.  Commencing 
aft  on  the  main-deck,  we  have  first  the  captain's  cabin 
and  pantiy ;  next  comes  what  is  called  the  '*  half  deck," 
extending  to  the  mainmast,  the  larboard  side  of  which  is 
always  kept  clear — as  much  so  as  the  quarter-deck 
Over  the  door  of  the  captain's  cabin  hangs  the  clock, 
which  regulates  the  ship's  time ;  before  the  door  paces  a 
sentinel,  who,  besides  barring  entrance  to  the  cabin  to 
all  intruders,  and  announcing  visitors  to  the  captain, 
keeps  note  of  the  time,  and  calls  out  the  half  hours  to 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  thereupon  tells  the  messenger 
boy  on  duty  to  "  strike  the  bell"  Time,  on  ship  board, 
is  divided  into  watches  and  reckoned  by  bells.  The 
twenty-four  hours  are  arranged  in  five  watches  of  four 
hours  each,  and  two  shorter  ones  of  two  hours  each, 
oalled  the  dog-waiche$.     At  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour 
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of  m  w»tch,  the  vhvp*8  bell  is  struck  one ;  at  tbe  end  of  tiie 
fltoond  hftlf  boan  two.  atkd  so  on,  uetil  it  is  eight  Ix^lls, 
wtucb  marks  the  expiration  of  four  hours»  or  a  watch, 
when  the  series  is  recommencetL  Therefore,  on  board 
■hip.  we  do  not  ask  *'  what's  o^clock?''  or  **  what  time  is 
ii?**  bat  **  how  many  bells  is  it?*'  Near  the  foremast,  on 
the  main-deck,  is  the  galley,  or  cooking  range,  for  the 
eoomiodore  and  captain,  and  chock  forward,  on  the  etar- 
boud  side,  is  the  **  brig/'  an  open  space  guarded  by  a 
sentinel,  where  offenders  against  th:;  laws  or  rules  of  the 
ship  are  placed  in  confinement  until  the  time  comes  for 
their  final  punishment  On  this  deck,  as  on  the  one 
below,  hooks  are  driven  into  the  beams,  with  numbers 
ikttaehed,  and  to  these  hooks  the  sailors  hang  their  ham- 
mocks, at  night  The  port^holes,  on  the  main-deck,  are 
furnished  with  movable  ports,  stout  pieces  of  plank,  made 
to  fit  tightly  into  the  port- holes,  to  keep  out  water  in  bad 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  these  are  cntrirely 
taken  out  and  thus  this  deck  is  thoroughly  ventilated 
mod  Hinted  up. 

TIm  tmxi  deck  is  the  lower  gun-deck.  Farthest  afl, 
ffitehing  forward  to  the  mizzenmast,  is  the  wardroom,  the 
Uritig  room  of  the  lieutenants,  the  surgeons,  the  purser, 
r,  chaplain,  and  commodore's  secretary.  The  space 
I  the  guns  on  this  deck  is  oocupicd  by  the  "  mess- 
'  and  the  mess-lockers,  in  which  the  pota,  pans,  and 
used  by  the  sailors,  as  well  as  the  victuals,  are 
kept  I  mmediately  before  the  foremast  is  the  sh  ip's  gal  ley, 
where  the  oooka  reign  supreme.  Here  the  food  for  the 
■hip*t  company,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lieutenants  and 
ifl  prepared.  Forward  of  the  galley,  taking 
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bowsprit  up  to  the  same  place,  are  edmilar  in  form.  The 
lower  sail  on  the  foremaat  is  the  fore$aUf  bent  or  £m- 
tened  to  the  fore  yard,  and  spread  at  the  foot  by  means 
of  tacks  and  sheets.  Above  the  foreyard,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  foremast  and  foretopmast,  is  the  foretop,  a 
large  platfonn,  securely  fixed  to  wooden  braces  or  tnistle- 
trees,  and  used,  on  board  TesseUi  of  war,  as  a  place  where 
a  portion  of  the  watch  remain  in  readiness  to  cast  loose 
or  take  in  the  lighter  sails,  and  furnished  with  a  top- 
chest,  in  which  are  deposited  the  marlingspikes  and  other 
tools  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  vessel  The  sail 
next  above  the  foresail  is  ihe  faretopioilt  bent  to  the 
topsail  yard,  and  hoisted  aloft,  with  the  yard,  by  means 
of  halyards.  Its  lower  comers  are  hauled  out  to  the 
extremities  of  the  foreyard  by  sheets,  which  lead  down 
on  deck.  The  small  ropes  which  hang  in  rows  across 
the  sail,  are  called  reefpoints,  and  are  used  in  reefing 
the  sail ;  that  is,  reducing  it  by  hauling  a  portion  of  its 
head  to  the  topsail  yard,  and  there  fastening  it  Next 
comes  the  tapgaUanUail,  bent  to  its  yard,  and  sheeting 
home  to  the  topsail  yard ;  and  above  all,  the  royals  rig- 
ged in  the  same  manner.  The  roycd  is  the  highest  sail 
commonly  carried  by  vessels  of  war.  East  Indiamen* 
however,  are  frequently  seen  with  $kysa%ls^  and  even 
moansaiUt  following  in  regular  succession,  and  almost 
losing  themselves  in  the  clouds.  All  these  sails  axe 
turned  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  braces  attached  to  the 
yardarms,  or  extremities  of  the  yards,  and  leading  to  the 
mainmast  The  mainmast  is  furnished  with  a  similar 
suit  of  sails,  somewhat  larger;  the  mizxenmast  also, 
though  these  are  smaller  than  either  of  the  others ;  the 
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ktter  too^  ioflteftd  of  a  aqiiaie  suL  peoduit  fipom  tl^ 
jttd,  kisa  gif^  or  &ie-«iid-«ft  bmI,  limfltmg  iq>  sImII 
the  mast;  this  k  called  a  spanker.  KmDar  giff-eulfl^ 
OB  tlie  ftn  and  mam  maeta*  aie  c^Oled  idpootbL  The 
Jaet  aie  only  used  in  etoma  Shtdding  waiU^  ifsead 
bejood  tlie  edges  of  tlie  equoe  sulfl,  like  im^  aie  Teiy 
—fill  when  the  wind  kfiur;  thqr^^i^  haakd  down  on 
deck  idien  taken  in.  The  rodder,  hy  whidi  the  Teeed  is 
tenied  abont  at  jdeaeore,  is  a  leiy  steoi^-oanstnieied 
appaiatos,  hnqg  on  JiingBi;  at  the  stem,  and 
into  the  water  to  a  level  with  the  ked.  It  is 
■0ved  hj  means  of  diains  and  polkji,  thediains  being 
connected  witii  the  bsrrd  of  a  whed^  which  stands  on 
dedL  The  whed  of  our  Tessel  was  double,  and  worked 
by  four  men.  Immediatdy  in  firont  of  the  wheel,  on 
either  side,  stands  a  box,  containing  a  compass,  and  a 
lamp  to  make  the  &ce  of  the  compass  Tisible  by  ni^l 
This  case  is  caDed  the  binnade. 

The  frwmd  tadde  of  the  Tcssd  is  her  anchors  and 
eablesL  Of  these,  our  ship  had  four  for  immediate  nse, 
namely,  two  rerj  heavy  anchors,  suspended  in  the  wiust^ 
edled  theei  <mekars,  snd  only  used  in  emergencies — to 
«M  of  these  was  bent  an  extraordinarily  heavy  rope 
cable,  to  the  other,  an  extra  heavy  chain.  So  seldom  are 
these  anchors  nsed,  that  to  '*  go  ashore  with  the  sheet 
anchor  "  is  an  e^vression  nsed  to  denote  a  determination  to 
slay  on  board  the  whole  cruise.  Twoothers  are  soc^nded 
t»  the  bows,  and  are  called  respectarely,  the  larboard,  or 
httl  bower ^  and  the  starboard,  or  second  bower.  The 
ktter  is  commonly  the  first  one  let  go.  Besides  these,  oar 
ik^  had  two  laige  qian  aadion,  and  a  number  of  li^bter 
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fitream  anchors  and  kedges,  of  varions  sizes  and  wei^tfl. 
We  will  now  give  a  list  of  the  officers  and  petty  offioea 
of  a  ship  of  the  line.     They  are : 

One  captain,  one  commander,  eight  lieutenants,  one 
sailing  master,  one  chaplain,  one  surgeon,  three  assistantst 
one  purser,  four  master's  mates,  sixteen  midshipmen, 
one  boatswain,  one  gunner,  one  carpenter,  one  sailmaker, 
one  captain's  clerk,  one  commander's  clerk,  one  purser's 
clerk,  one  schoolmaster,  one  master-at-arms,  two  ship 
corporals,  one  purser's  steward,  nine  quarter  masters, 
six  boatswain's  mates,  three  gunner's  mates,  eight  quarter 
gunners,  two  carpenter's  mates,  two  sailmaker's  mates,  two 
captains  of  forecastle  (receiving  pay,)  two  captains  of 
foretop,  two  of  maintop,  two  of  mizzentop,  and  two  of  after 
guard,  one  armourer,  one  yeoman,  one  yeoman's  assistant, 
one  ship's  cook,  one  captain  of  marines,  two  lieuteniuits  of 
marines,  three  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  drummers, 
two  fifers. 

Our  ship  being  the  flag-ship,  we  carried  the  commodore. 
This  officer,  however,  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
ship,  his  authority  extending  equally  over  all  the  fleet  of 
vessels  placed  under  his  charge. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into 
the  duties  of  the  various  officers  above  enumerated.  The 
commodore  is,  of  course,  the  supreme  head,  &om  whose 
decision  there  is,  for  the  time  being,  no  appeal  But  his 
command,  or  authority,  being  general,  over  the  whole 
fleet,  he  interferes  very  little,  if  any,  with  the  minor 
affairs  of  the  vessel  on  board  which  his  pennant  flies 

Our  commodore  was,  however,  as  the  crew  of  the  C 

had  reason  to  know,  an  exception  to  this  role.    He  <^t^ 
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mlwajB  in  &T4r  ^  iLe  cr-v.     fm  iMm  ht  warn  Hi& 
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aad  ckaxL  repcnia^  a:^2i<  t&  u«t  t^icaii^     JLL  rryvn 

wmd  pf9ri«k«iw  a;^  xa^  t.  Wth.    AJj  oumnaaacauuft  ^ 
the  eapcaiii  pa*  tarMi^  bu  tnriiaf.     <J^  < 
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"  all  hands  *'  are  called,  as  in  getting  under  weigk,  <ir 
ooming  to,  reefing  topeails,  etc.,  he  has  charge  of  the 
deck.  He  superintends  the  watering  and  victualing  of 
the  vessel,  in  which  duty  he  is  assisted  by  the  master. 
At  quarters  he  has  charge  of  the  quarter  deck  division 
and  in  action  he  maneuvers  the  ship.  But  the  mos 
arduous  of  all  his  multi&rious  duties  is  the  stationing  of 
the  crew  when  the  ship  is  put  in  commieeion.  This  is  a 
matter  for  which  is  needed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  <^  the  ship,  a  judgment  quick  and  sure,  to 
decide  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  various  individuals 
composing  the  crew,  and  great  patience  and  foresight 
The  first  lieutenant  is  a  tenor  to  all  evil-doers  and 
slovenly,  idle  fellows,  as  his  eagle  eye  is  busied  at  all  times 
ferreting  out  such.  The  comfort  of  all  on  board,  officers 
as  well  as  men,  greatly  depends  upon  him.  On  board  our 
vessel,  the  duties  of  the  first  lieutenant  were  discharged 
by  the  commander. 

The  other  lieutenants,  by  turns,  have  charge  of  the 
deck,  relieving  one  another  regularly  every  four  hours,  in 
port  as  well  as  at  sea.  At  sea,  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
or  officer  of  the  deck,  as  he  is  called,  attends  to  sailing 
the  vessel,  seeing  that  the  sails  are  trimmed  as  neoessary, 
that  the  ship  is  kept  her  course,  and  putting  in  execution 
the  orders  for  his  watch,  found  in  the  order  book,  which 
hangs  near  the  wheel  He  is  responsible  for  all  that 
occurs  during  his  watch,  and  reports  to  tilie  captain  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  changes  in  the  wind  or  weather, 
the  disoovery  of  sails  or  land,  etc.  The  speaking-tnunpel 
is  the  insignia  of  his  authority.  He  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  compass,  the  sails,  and  the  weather;  at  ni^t, 
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hM  the  captain  waked  at  stated  periodfli  and  aeea  thai 
the  kokoats  are  kept  awake ;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
his  watch,  has  an  aoooant  of  the  weather,  the  ooorae  and 
distance  made  good,  and  other  matters,  entered  v^n  the 
log-date.  In  harbor,  the  officer  of  the  deck  receiyes  any 
stores  or  provisions  that  may  be  sent  on  board,  saperin 
tends  the  sending  away  of  the  boats,  keeps  a  lookout  for 
what  is  oocnrring  in  the  harbor,  and  reports  the  arrival 
flf  vessels,  with  other  important  occurrences,  to  the  cap- 
tain. Beside  this,  the  lieutenants  are  placed  in  charge 
of  divisions,  and  there  exercise  the  men  at  the  guns,  and 
small  arms  and  cutlasses,  and  superintend  the  issue  of 
clothing  to  them,  by  the  purser. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  lieutenants  is  the  sailing-master. 
He  keeps  the  ship's  reckoning  and  reports  this  to  the 
t  aptain  daily,  together  with  the  bearings  and  distance 
of  the  nearest  land,  or  the  port  whither  the  vessel  is 
bound.  He  also  exercises  a  supervision  over  nearly  all 
the  stores  of  the  vessel,  having  charge  more  particularly 
over  the  water  and  spirits,  the  anchors  and  cables.  He 
has  the  management  of  the  storage  of  the  hold,  and  sees 
that  the  vessel  is  put  and  kept  in  good  sailing  trim.  He 
seconds  the  first  lieutenant  in  many  of  his  duties.  In 
the  English  Navy,  the  grade  of  master  is  an  independent 
one,  for  which  peculiar  qualifications  are  required,  and 
above  which  an  incumbent  does  not  rise.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  it  is  a  grade  between  the  passed  midshipman 
and  the  lieutenant. 

Next  come  the  idlers,  so  called  because  they  do  not 
keep  watch,  in  which  designation  are  included  the  purser, 
the  snigeon  and  his  assistants,  and  the  chaplain,  with 
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.the  captain  and  lieutenants  of  marines.  The  parser 
lias  nnder  his  especial  charge  all  the  moDcys,  the 
provisions,  and  clothing  in  the  ship.  The  accounts  of 
the  ship  and  crew  are  kept  by  him.  In  former  times, 
the  salaiy  of  the  purser  was  very  small,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  sell  the  clothing  aud  small  stores  to  the  crew 
on  his  own  account,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Under  this 
system,  the  crews  were  often  outrageously  swindled,  and 
to  fall  into  the  purser's  hands  became  equivalent  to  being 
unmercifully  fleeced.  This  matter  is  now  differently 
arranged,  stores  of  all  kinds  being  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  pursers,  who  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  driving  a  trade  of  their  own. 
Their  responsibilities  are  veiy  great,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  give  heavy  bonds  for  their  correct  behavior,  before 
asBuming  their  office. 

A  surgeon  and  three  assistant  suigeoDs  form  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  a  seventy-four  or  ship  of  the  line.  They 
keep  a  regular  journal,  in  which  are  noted  down  the 
names,  rank,  diseases,  etc.,  of  all  the  sick  on  board,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  treatment  adopted  toward  each. 
An  abstract  report,  containing  the  names,  rank,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  sick,  and  showing  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  number,  if  any,  is  signed  by  a  surgeon  every  morn- 
ing, and  handed  to  the  captain.  Besides  this,  a  sick-lift, 
containing  simply  the  name  and  station  of  every  sick 
man,  is  placed  in  the  binnacle,  each  morning,  for  the 
use  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  No  one  is  excused  from 
duty  on  account  of  illness,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found 
on  this  list     Besides  attending  upon  the  sick,  the  sur- 
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geons  enforce  such  precautionary  measures  as  will  tend 
to  the  prevention  of  sickness  on  board. 

The  chaplain  performs  divine  service  on  Sundays, 
administers  consolation  to  the  dying,  and  reads  the  fune- 
fal  service  on  occasions  of  burials. 

llie  officers  of  marines  enjoy  almost  a  sinecure,  in 
time  of  peace.  To  review  the  corps  once  a  week,  and 
receive  and  transmit  to  the  captain  the  reports  of  the 
sergeant,  is  about  the  sum  total  of  their  labors — to  per- 
form which  a  ship  of  the  line  carries  one  captain  and 
two  lieutenants  of  marines.  Thus,  there  has  arisen  a 
nilor's  saying,  that  '*  the  mizzenroyal  and  the  captain 
of  marines  are  the  two  most  useless  things  on  board 
ship." 

The  midshipmen  occupy  rather  a  subordinate  position 
among  the  officers,  being  placed  on  board  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  a  higher  sta- 
tion. They  keep  watch,  and,  when  on  deck,  carry  into 
effect  the  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  When  "  all 
hands  "  are  called,  they  are  stationed  in  the  tops,  and  at 
different  points  about  the  decks,  to  see  that  orders  from 
the  quarter-deck  are  promptly  executed.  At  sea,  one  of 
the  passed  midshipmen,  or  master  s  mates,  has  charge  of 
the  forecastle,  where  he  carries  on  the  work.  They  mus- 
ter the  watch  at  night,  and  take  the  sun's  altitude  at 
iHxm,  working  out  by  it  the  ship's  reckoning.  They  are 
required  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  cruise,  which  is  exam- 
ined at  stated  intenals  by  the  captain.  In  port,  one 
goes  in  charge  of  every  boat  that  leaves  the  vessel.  At 
quarters,  they  muster  the  gun's  crews,  and  report  to  the 
IkuleoaDts. 
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Next  oome  the  warrant  offioers  —  the  boatswaiii,  the 
ganner,  the  sailmakor,  and  carpenter.  The  boatswain 
(pronounced  bosun)  is  the  chief  sailor.  He  has  charge 
of  the  rigging  of  the  vessel,  and  is  responsible  to  the  first 
lieutenant  that  all  aloft  is  kept  in  good  order.  He  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  silver  whistle  stack  in  his 
vest  pocket,  his  rattan  cane,  the  terror  of  all  litUe  boys; 
his  stentOTian  voice,  and  the  Bardolphian  hue  oi  his 
foatores.  His  station  at  quarters,  and  wheaa.  all  hands 
axe  called,  is  on  the  forecastle. 

The  gunner  has  charge  of  all  the  military  stores.  At 
quarters,  his  station  is  in  the  magazine.  His  principal 
occupation,  in  time  ci  peace,  seems  to  be  to  keep  up  an 
incessant  growl  about  his  guns. 

The  sailmaker  has  charge  <^  all  the  canvas  in  the 
ship,  including  the  hammodks,  sick  bay  cots,  etc.  The 
carpenter  is  responsible  for  the  stores  belonging  to  his 
department,  and  superintends  all  work  in  hu  line.  The 
boatswain,  sailmaker,  and  carpenter  go  aloft  every  morn- 
ing, before  breakfetst,  at  sea,  and  examine  the  condition 
oi  the  rigging,  sails,  and  masts,  making  their  reports  to 
flie  first  lieutenant,  who  generally  gives  the  top-hamper  a 
personal  inspection  twice  a  week. 

The  original  division  of  the  crew  is  into  petty  offioen^ 
able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  uid  first  and 
second  class  boys.  An  able  seaman's  wages  amount  to 
twelve  dollars  per  month ;  ordinary  seamen,  ten ;  lands- 
men, nine ;  first  dass  boys,  eight ;  second  class  boys,  six. 
The  petty  officers  are  appointed  by  the  captain,  and  hold 
office  at  his  will,  or  during  good  behavior.  They  axe 
selected  firam  the  most  experienced  and  reliable  of  the 
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MMMB.  Their  wtges  iriiy  from  fifteen  to  twenty  doDan 
per  mcntlL 

FiiBt  among  the  petty  offioers  ranks  the  Yitoflir-al- 
mnms.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  police  foroe  <^  the 
•hip.  He  has  charge  of  all  prisoners,  a  list  of  whose 
names,  misdemeanors^  and  the  dates  of  their  confine- 
ment^ he  sahmits  every  morning  to  the  captain.  He  is 
lord  oyer  the  berthrdeck,  and  the  terror  of  slovenly  or 
dilatory  cooks.  It  is  his  business,  also»  to  take  charge 
flf  all  articles  of  clothing  or  other  fNfpertj  left  lying 
about  decks,  on  the  gone,  or  any  where  except  in  their 
pvoper  places.  Such  things  are  placed  in  a  hbdey-hag, 
which  is  opened,  when  fiiU,  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  when  all  who  come  forward  to  claim  pn^rty 
have  it  returned,  and  are  placed  on  the  black4ist,  while 
articles  for  which  there  is  found  no  owner,  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  master-at-arms  is  assisted  in 
Us  labors  by  two  thip*t  earporals.  To  these  three,  also^ 
falls  the  duty  of  searching  returning  boats*  crews,  in 
port,  for  liquor,  which  these  frequently  smuggle  on  board 
on  their  persons. 

The  quartermatUrt  hold  an  office  of  considerable  trust 
They  and  the  captains  of  the  forecastle  arc  supposed  to 
be  the  very  best  among  the  seamen.  At  sea,  one  of  their 
number  eon$  the  ship :  that  is,  watches  the  helmsman, 
aad,  standing  in  an  elevated  position,  aids  him  in  meet- 
ing with  the  helm  the  motions  of  the  vessel  At  quar- 
len,  and  in  time  of  action,  they  steer  the  vessel,  as  also 
OB  occasions  when  all  hands  are  called.  Those  not 
steering  or  conning,  keep  a  lookout  In  port  two  of 
I  are  always  on  lookout,  with  spyglasses,  and  rqport 
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to  the  officer  of  the  deck  any  boata  comiDg  alongside,  or 
signals  roadc,  or  other  movtmcnts  in  the  harbor.  The 
colors  and  signals  are  under  their  general  charge,  but  one 
of  their  number  ig  chosen,  who  has  them  under  his  espe- 
cial care,  and  repairs  them  and  makes  new  ones  when 
necessary.     He  is  called  the  Bignal-quartermaster. 

The  bonUwmn*&  mattg,  as  their  names  denote,  assist 
the  Ix^tswain  iti  the  duties  of  his  office.  ITiey  carry  a 
silver  whistle,  or  catL  with  which  they  pipe,  cither  to 
call  attention  to  what  is  about  t4>  be  ordered,  or  to  give 
the  order  itself.  ITicre  arc  two  stationed  on  the  fore- 
castle, im\}  in  each  gangway,  one  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
one  on  the  main-deck.  Orders  for  trimming  ffails,  or  other 
watch  duty,  are  communicated  to  the  crew  through  them. 
Thus,  should  the  captain,  coming  on  deck,  wish  a  pull 
on  the  main  brace,  navtil  etiquette  requires  that  he  in- 
form the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  in  turn  tells  the  mid- 
ahipman  of  the  watch,  who  passes  the  word  to  the 
hoat8wain*3  mate,  who  bawls  out  to  the  watch : 

**  Come  this  way,  and  get  a  small  puil  on  the  weather 
main-brace." 

The  gunner*g  mate«  and  the  quarter  gunners  haT©  the 
guns  and  their  aecoutcrraents  utidcr  their  especial  charge. 
There  is  a  gunner *«  mate  to  each  gun-deck,  and  a  quarter 
gunner  to  each  division.  They  assist  their  chief  in  his 
self- imposed  task  of  growling  at  every  body  and  every 
thing. 

Theso  are  the  most  irapnttant  of  the  petty  oflSocrs, 
We  now  come  to  the  crew  proper.  Tor  general  purposes 
of  working  ship  and  daily  routine,  our  crew,  consisting 
rf  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  men  and  boys,  was  divided, 
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primariljr,  toto  two  watcher,  calkd  the  starboard  and 
larboard,  one  half  beii^  in  each  wateh :  and  flectmdarityi 
iTeat  pf>rtioo8  or  iliyigims,  callo*!,  from  the  parts 
r^sel  to  which  they  were  re^^peetivoly  atta^jhed, 
the  forecastlcincn,  forrtopmru,  maintopmen,  mizxentop 
men,  ftft<n*]E:nard,  and  waistcrs.  Besides  theae^  there  ar 
the  pptty  offioera,  the  messenger  boys,  the  marines,  the 
cmk3  and  cooks'  mates  or  aasistaiits,  and  the  sick  bay 
and  offioers*  aleirarda  and  eenranta.  Ercrj  individiial  on 
board  iii  tn  one  or  other  of  the  two  watches,  except  a 
SBimll  bind,  eaUed  the  idlers,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  ooolu 
and  seiTaatSt  who,  being  busied  all  day,  arc  not  rrrjuixed 
to  keep  watch  at  night 

We  now  come  to  another  mibdivimon  of  each  of  the 
six  prhidpal  dirisions.  In  order  to  make  this  matter 
pbuner,  we  wili  take  the  foretopmen  to  iUu^rate  the 
wliole.  There  were  stationed  in  our  forctop,  juj$t  sixty- 
Ibv  men«  making  thirty-two  in  each  wati^h.  Each 
wmtch  is  i|^in  split  in  half,  making  sijcteen  in  eaeh  of 
Ites  new  dirtsioiis,  which  are  called  **  quarter  watehes.'' 
Owr  each  of  theac  quarter  watches  there  is  placed  a 
wbo  carries  out  the  orders  given  to  his  depart- 
t  a  general  oversight,  and  is,  to  some  ex* 
tamk  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  eveTything  in  his 
partienlar  portion  of  the  Teasel  Thus,  there  are  four 
ctfilmtiii;  two  inrt  captains  mud  two  second,  in  each  of 
the  principal  divisioni  of  the  ship's  company,  except  the 
maisifn,  who  have  ouly  two.  Only  one  watch,  or  half 
of  Ike  oreWt  i»  on  duty  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  at  sea. 
Tbey  take  rsgnUr  turns.  "  a  watch  "  being  four  hours  in 
Te  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
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HAtbh  to  the  wme  portion  oi  flie  oiew,  as  before 
turned,  the  time,  from  four  to  ei^t,  p.  M.,  ia  dirided  into 
two  shorter  watches  of  only  two  hours  each,  called  dog 
watches.  By  this  arrangement,  the  men  who  are  on 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve  one  night,  and  consequently 
sleep  from  twelye  to  four,  and  are  again  on  duty  from 
four  to  eight,  sleep  during  the  same  time  the  succeeding 
night,  watching  only  from  twelve  to  four. 

In  addition  to  this,  of  the  topmen,  one  half  oi  a  watch, 
or  a  "  quarter  watch  "  as  above  described,  is  required  at 
all  times  to  be  in  the  top,  in  readiness  to  jump  aloft  and 
make  or  take  in  saiL  In  this  duty,  the  quarter  watches 
take  turns.  In  evolutions  requiring  **  all  hands,"  every 
man,  idlers,  marines  and  all,  has  his  particular  station 
assigned  him,  where,  and  nowhere  else,  he  is  expected  to 
act  Bepeated  musterings  and  drillings  serve  to  make 
even  the  most  thickheaded  understand  thoroughly  the 
duties  required  of  them,  and  produce  that  perfection  of 
discipline  by  which  so  large  a  body  of  men,  having  such 
various  duties  to  perform,  are  moved  with  a  oeientj  and 
precision  as  of  one  man. 

Next  comes  the  division  into  gun's  crews.  Our  vessel, 
althou^  rated  only  as  a  seventy-four,  had  one  hundred 
guns  mounted,  malting  a  broadside  of  fifty  guns.  These 
guns  are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  foremost  one  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  counting  the  two  opposite  as  only  one. 
Thus,  with  us  they  ranged  from  gun  number  one  on  the 
lower  gun  deck,  to  gun  number  fifty,  in  the  commodore's 
cabin.  A  certain  number  of  guns  are  included  in  a 
"  division,"  which  is  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
assisted  by  midshipmen.     We  had  eight  divisions :  three 
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m  tfie  lower  gon  deck,  three  on  Ike  main  gun  deck,  sod 
tmo  OD  the  iptr  deA.  To  each  of  the  gone  is  aiwigned 
%  "  eiew,"  mdBckaat,  if  neoeaniy,  to  work  or  senre  both 
the  guns  included  mider  one  number,  but  with  their  labor 
00  difided  aa  to  rery  nnch  aanat  one  another,  while 
aerrag  oolj  one  aide.  To  one  of  our  heavy  thirfy-two  or 
aixty-ei^t  poanden,  were  alloted  one  ci^iiain,  one  arcond 
captain,  two  loadera;  (firat  and  aeoond,)  two  ramiaera  and 
apoogera,  four  aide  tackle  moi,  fire  train  tackle  men, 
and  a  powder  boj — in  all  aixteen.  The  carronadea,  on 
the  iq>per  deck,  beia^  mndi  lifter  gona,  had  a  much 
amaller  crew— only  ten.  The  captaina  have  the  general 
management  of  the  gon,  the  irat  captain  taking  preoe- 
denoe,  and,  if  both  aidea  are  engaged,  lemainiDg  with 
the  firat  part^  on  the  atarboard  aide.  The  dutiea  of  the 
loadera,  rammera  and  apongera,  are  aoffieiently  declared 
by  their  titlea.  The  aide-tackle  naen  manage  the  tackka 
by  which  the  gun  ia  nm  out,  (after  it  ia  loaded,)  and 
dewed,  or  tamed  either  forward  or  aft  of  the  beam ;  and 
the  train4ackle  men  work  the  tackles  by  which  the  gon 
ia  nm  in,  and  alao  aasist  with  handapikea  in  elevating  or 
depreaeing  the  muxsk,  to  alter  the  range.  The  powder- 
boy  ia  famiahed  with  a  leathern  backet,  having  a  tight 
fitting  lid ;  in  thia  backet  he  carries  eartndgea  from  the 
magasine  hatch  to  hia  gon.  A  portion  of  the  iopmen 
and  foTDcaatlemeu  are  atationed  aa  §ail  irimmers ;  and, 
aided  by  the  crews  of  the  spar  deck  gone,  aiake,  take  in, 
and  trim  aails  daring  action.  In  addition  to  the  dntiea 
above  specified,  each  imKvidaal  of  the  gan's  crew  ia 
attached  to  one  of  three  divisions  of  boarders,  or  is  a 

pikeman,  or  a  firenmn,  and  when  in  time  of  battle  a 
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signal  is  made,  by  a  peculiar  roll  of  the  dram,  or  by  It 
rattle,  or  by  ringiDg  the  bell,  promptly  moves  to  the  point 
where  his  services  are  just  then  re(|uired. 

The  place  of  the  crew,  at  the  guns,  is  called  their 
quarters.  The  ceremony  of  assembling  at  the  guns,  and 
there  calling  the  roll,  which  takes  place  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening,  is  called  mustering  at  quarters. 
The  crew  is  thoroughly  exercised  at  the  guns  by  divisions, 
once  or  twice  every  week,  in  order  to  be  well  drilled  in 
all  the  movements  necessary  in  time  of  action.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was,  on  board  our  ship,  a  weekly 
exercise,  continued  during  the  whole  cruise,  lasting  from 
nine  till  half-past  twelve  a.  m.,  called  "general  quarters,'* 
in  which  the  whole  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  the  powder 
magazine  opened,  and  all  preparations  made  for  a  real 
jfight,  and  then  the  entire  range  of  maneuvers  gone 
through  with  which  are  needed  in  action. 

Beffldes  their  general  stations,  as  fore,  main,  and  mizsen- 
topmen,  etc.,  the  crew  have  especial  duties  assigned  them 
on  occasions  when  all  hands  are  called,  as,  in  getting 
tmder  weigh,  coming  to,  reefing  topsails,  tacking  ship, 
etc.  Every  individual  has,  on  these  occasions,  a  specific 
duty  to  perform,  beyond  which  he  does  not  concern 
himself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  one  individual  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  him,  is 
liable  to  disconcert  the  whole  operation.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  rei^nsibility  on  every  one.  And  thus,  in 
place  of  the  confusion  to  be  expected,  the  greatest 
possible  order,  efficiency,  and  harmony  of  action  prevail. 

The  marinet  act  as  a  body  of  soldiers.  They  do  duty 
as  sentries  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  in  action 
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mie  tbe  pnDcipal  marksmen,  being  stationed  for  thai 
pfQTpoee  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  vessel,  alow  and  aloft 
At  sea,  thej  are  divided  into  watches,  and  do  duty  with 
the  aftergnardL  Being  used  as  a  sort  of  armed  police 
OftT  the  sailors,  the  latter  cordially  hate  them,  and  often 
wreak  vengeance  npon  them  for  some  real  or  supposed 
offense.  The  fact  is,  a  mariners  place  is  not  at  all  an 
enviable  one.  Compelled  to  live  with  and  labor  among 
the  crew,  it  is  jet  made  their  principal  duty  to  spy  out 
and  bring  to  punishment  all  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
the  vessel  Thus  it  is  that  they  have  become  a  bye-word 
and  a  reproach.  The  name  of  soldier,  or  gojer,  as  it  is 
pronounced  by  your  real  tar,  is  the  most  stinging  epithet 
of  contempt  at  the  command  of  a  sailor.  There  is  an  old 
saying  *'  a  messmate  before  a  shipmate,  a  shipmate  before 
a  stranger,  a  stranger  before  a  dog,  but  a  cfor;  before  a 
ioldier."  which  expresses  fully  the  contempt  in  which 
they  are  held. 

The  ship's  number  Is  that  by  which  each  individual  is 
designated  on  the  purser's  books,  l)y  which  his  accounts 
are  made  out,  and  to  which  his  final  diijcharge  refers. 
The  crew  keep  all  their  clothing  in  painted  canvas 
hags,  and  the  ship's  number  of  the  owner  is  placed  upon 
each  one  of  these,  to  enable  him  to  identify  it.  So  also 
the  ship's  number  is  placed  upon  all  articles  of  clothing, 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Ship's  numbers  are  arranged  in 
the  order  in  which  the  men  were  originally  drafted  on 
board ;  while  hammock  numbers  are  arranged  in  regard 
to  the  different  parts  of  a  ship ;  number  one  being  the 
captain  of  the  forecastle's,  then  progressing  regularly 
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aft^  the  last  numbers  being  those  of  the  quarter  masteif 
aod  messenger  boys. 

With  this  somewhat  tedious,  but  nevertheless,  to  tfaa 
landsman  reader,  neoessary  setting  forth  of  the  general 
arrangement  and  internal  economy  of  our  ship,  which 
will  apply,  with  some  few  modifications,  to  all  vessels  of 
war,  we  will  proceed  on  our  *'  cruise*''  as  the  voyage  of  a 
man-of-war  is  called* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbm  tint  Night  W»toh — Inspecting  the  Boys — How  the  Com- 
mander cored  a  Lad  of  Chewing  Tobacco — A  grand  Bow  in 
the  Boys'  Mess  —  Breaking  in  the  Qreen  Hands — **A11 
Hands'' to  Muster. 

Bt  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  **  six  bellfl  in  the  aftemocm 
watch/*  land  was  &irly  out  of  sight,  and  the  ship  was 
making  a  nearly  south-east  course,  to  cross  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Next  day,  we  were  in  the  gulf,  as  it  is  famil- 
iarly called,  which  we  knew  by  the  warmer  temperature 
of  the  water,  the  clouded  sky,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
gulfweed,  with  which  the  water  was  covered  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

Our  first  night  at  sea  passed  very  pleasantly.  I  was 
ftill  on  the  sick-list,  and  exempt  from  special  duty,  but 
determined  to  turn  out  with  my  watch.  Belonging  to 
the  starboard  watch,  our  turn  on  deck  was  from  twelve 
to  four.  At  eight,  the  first  watch  was  set,  and  I 
remained  upon  deck  long  enough  to  hear  the  men  answer 
to  their  names,  in  order  that  I  might  know  what  to  do 
myself,  at  twelve.  I  was  sleeping  soundly  in  my  swing- 
ing bed.  when  a  most  horrid  din  assailed  my  ears,  causing 
me  to  start  up  affrighted,  bringing  my  head  by  the 
motion  in  violent  contact  with  the  beam  above. 

"Stabboard  watch,  ahotI"  was  being  roared,  and 
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re-Toared  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  half  a  dozen  Hoarse 
throats,  on  different  parts  of  the  main-deck,  and  followed 
up  by  emphatic  adjurations  to  "  turn  out,  there,"  **  rouse 
and  bit,"  **  show  a  leg— or  a  purser's  stocking,"  all  which 
meant,  I  found,  not  as  I  had  at  first  supposed,  that  the 
ship  was  on  fire,  or  sinking,  or  that  some  other  dire 
calamity  had  overtaken  us;  but  simply,  that  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  and  our  immediate  presence  <m  deck  wad 
judged  highly  desirable. 

I  jumped  out,  took  my  trowsers,  shoes,  and  hat  out  of 
the  head  of  my  hammojk,  where  they  had  served  as  a 
pillow  while  sleeping,  and  put  them  on,  and  staggered 
upon  deck.  It  was  a  fine,  starlight  night,  with  a  good 
topgallant  breeze  blowing.  There  was  a  tolerably  heavy 
sea  on,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging, 
and  the  pitching  of  the  vessel  made  me  think  that  there 
must  be  a  storm  -  an  impression  from  which  I  was  soon 
relieved,  however.  I  found  the  watch  about  to  go  below 
crowding  up  under  lee  of  the  weather  bulwarks,  and 
wrapped  up  in  their  peajackets,  talking  and  singing  quite 
cheerfully  in  anticipation  of  the  rest  they  were  about  to 
enjoy,  for  the  next  four  hours.  Walking  forward,  I  heard 
sounds,  however,  which  convinced  mo  that  all  were  not 
inspired  by  agreeable  feelings.  A  closer  inspection 
revealed  to  me  at  least  twenty  poor  fellows  leaning  over 
the  bows,  groaning  dolefully  as  they  cast  up  their 
accounts.  The  midshipman  who  mustered  our  watch 
found  that  sea-sickness  was  making  sad  inroads  upon  the 
waistcrs  and  afterguards  (who  are  mostly  landsmen), 
scarcely  a  third  of  them  being  present  to  answer  to  their 
names. 
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"  Thej  are  looking  over  the  bows,  trying  to  see  the 
bottom/'  said  one  of  the  non-seasick  ones. 

I  did  not  experience  any  discomfort  from  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  and  was  able  to  hold  up  my  head  among 
the  proudest  This  gained  me  great  credit  among  my 
new  messmates,  some  of  whom  had  hunted  me  up  to  take 
care  of  me,  expecting  to  find  me  "on  my  beam  ends."  I 
leh  quite  elated  at  my  fortunate  exemption,  and  took  it 
as  an  evidence  that  I  was  cut  out  for  a  sailor.  The  true 
reason,  however,  most  likely,  was  that  I  had  taken  so 
much  medicine,  and  so  very  little  of  any  thing  else  for 
the  preceding  month,  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  to  be 
affected  by  the  jolting— or,  as  the  captain  of  the  fore- 
castle gruffly  said : 

**  It  would  be  no  use  to  turn  that  fellow's  stomach,  for 
one  side  is  as  bad  at  the  other." 

As  the  ship  was  going  along  finely,  with  a  steady 
breeze,  there  was  nothing  to  do.  and  the  watch  soon  set- 
tled down  in  cozy  group  i  about  deck,  some  to  doze  off, 
ind  others  talking  and  singing.  I  walked,  or  rather 
stumbled  about,  for  I  had  not  yet  gained  my  sea  legs, 
until  at  last  I  joined  a  group  of  foretopmen  assembled 
around  Uie  topsail  halyard-rack,  who  were  comparing 
<^inion8  on  the  ship,  her  officers  and  crew.  They  were 
all  old  salts,  and  I  approached  them  very  respectfully, 
and  listened  with  due  deference  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
to  which  they  gave  utterance.  I  had  not  stood  long, 
however,  before  a  rough  old  fellow  of  the  crowd,  grasping 
me  by  the  arm,  said,  in  what  I  took  to  be  a  terribly 
OHMS  tone: 

*<Here,  boy;   what  are  you  doing  here  among  the 
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jEbretopmen?  Go  aflb,  you  young  aoonndrd,  when  joo 
belong." 

As  I  looked  at  him,  to  see  if  he  wm  in  eanieet,  an- 
other said: 

'*  Leave  him  alone,  Jack ;  it's  a  poor  little  fellow  that's 
been  sicL  We  tods  him  into  our  mess  to-day.  He's  a 
civil  boy.     Let  him  stay." 

**  Wen,"  letumed  Jack.  '*  if  he  ain't  sassy.  Bat  mind 
me,  boy,"  taming  to  me,  with  a  look  which  terrified  me^ 
*•  if  ever  yoa  give  us  any  of  your  lip.  we'll  kill  you." 

1  made  a  solemn  promise  never  to  interropt  any  of 
them  when  they  were  yarning,  and  always  to  answer 
them  civilly,  and  was,  on  these  conditions^  admitted  to 
the  circle. 

After  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  ship  and  oflloers. 
they  fell  to  yarning  in  good  style,  and  I  became  a  de^ 
lighted  listener  to  various  tough  experiences  of  'Mast 
cruise."  Eight  bells  (four  o'clock)  came  around  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  and  we  broke  up  and  retired  to 
our  hammocks — I  with  an  inward  conviction  that  *'  keep- 
ing watc]i "  was  rather  an  agreeable  occupation.  Seated 
on  deck,  in  the  half-light  afforded  by  the  bright  stan^ 
poteoted  by  the  high  bulwadc  from  the  wind  which 
roared  over  our  heads,  among  groups  of  beaided*  ioq|^* 
looVing  fellows,  recounting  the  adventures  of  past  times, 
seemed  to  me  like  a  realization  of  some  of  the  maiif 
romances  with  whidi  I  had  so  often  been  enchanted.  I 
slept  soundly  ontil  seven  bells  (half  past  seven  o'clock)* 
when  all  hands  were  called,  the  hammocks  lashed  np 
and  carried  on  deck,  and  at  eight  bells  the  crew  wevs 
piped  to  breakflEtst    I  speedily  hunted  up  my  mess,  and 
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them  already  aaaembled  about  the  mess  oloth, 
q^icad  down  on  the  main-deok.  The  mess  oook  had 
§Bllen  us  oar  allowanoc  of  coffee,  which,  with  biscuit  and 
nit  pork,  constituted  our  breakfast  As  I  came  up,  I 
hmsd  Tarious  not  oyer-eomplimentary  remarks  passed 
nfOKk  my  rather  slim  looks.  I  listened  in  prudent  silence, 
vniil  the  tears  started  into  my  eyes,  at  the  rather  rough 
jests  of  my  new  messmates.  To  these  brawny,  stout 
feUows,  a  puny  little  boy  as  I  was  then,  reduced  to  the 
last  degree  by  a  serere  sickness,  seemed  ahnoet  an  object 
of  corion^ — and,  sailor-like,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
pre  expression  to  just  what  happened  to  come  into  their 
Hunds.  I  had  been  told  that  boys  were  treated  very 
roughly  on  board  ship,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get 
along  comfortably  was  to  say  nothing,  but  bear  all  teasin;; 
good-naturedly — a  piece  of  advice  which  I  took  care  to 
follow  to  the  letter,  and  not  without  due  reward  for  my 
trials,  for  I  soon  got  the  name  of  being  a  "  quiet,  civil, 
boy,  willing,  and  not  saisy"  and  those  who  had  at  first 
**  teased "  me  unmercifully,  were  soon  my  best  friends, 
and  ready  to  do  me  any  service. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  I  volunteered  to  assist  the 
oook  in  getting  his  mess  things  in  order — a  duty  which 
I  had  been  given  to  imderstand,  while  yet  on  board 
the  guardo,  generally  devolved  upon  ^he  boys.  This  ele- 
fated  me  wonderfully  in  the  esteem  of  all,  and  I  heard 
one  fellow  remark,  in  a  very  complimentary  tone : 

"  If  he  does  look  like  a  skeleton,  he  seems  to  act  like 
a  live  x>y ;"  at  which  speech,  I  need  not  say,  I  felt  duly 
tDOOoraged. 

Boys  aire  not  treated  with  much  kindness  on  board  ship, 
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and  particnlarly  on  board  a  man-of-war.  There  they  a9 
very  generally  disliked  by  the  seamen,  becanse  of  their 
sauciness,  and  their  unwillingness  to  perform  such  minor 
services  as  are  judged  properly  to  belong  to  them,  such  as 
weeping,  helping  the  mess  cooks  in  their  labors,  and  doing 
ittle  trifling  errands  aloft,  which  do  not  really  leqnin 
the  strength  or  knowledge  of  a  man.  Few  of  the  offioen 
trouble  themselves  to  see  that  the  boys  are  made  to  per^ 
form  such  duties,  and  the  boys  themselves  are  commooJjr 
ready  enough  to  refuse,  or  skulk  out  of  them.  The  sea- 
men feel  this  keenly,  and  will  not  permit  such  as  aot 
in  this  manner  to  come  into  their  company.  And  so  it. 
comes,  that,  in  the  banning  of  a  cruise,  all  boys  are 
looked  down  upon,  and  the  really  willing  lad  must  bear 
patiently  many  slights,  and  labor  hard  to  establish  his 
character,  and  work  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of 
crusty  old  salts.  I  had  heard  somewhat  of  this  matter 
while  on  board  the  old  guardo,  in  Philadelphia,  and  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  willingness  and  politene« 
would  do  anything,  I  would  stand  well  with  all  on 
board. 

On  the  second  day  out,  we  unbent  the  chain  cables  and 
stowed  the  anchors — a  sign  that  we  were  fairly  at  sea* 
Our  first  port  was  to  be  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  our  coarse 
accordingly  soon  brought  us  into  fine  weather.  And  nmr 
commenced  the  regular  routine  of  sea  life:  breakfast  at 
eight,  quarters  at  nine,  dinner  at  twelve,  supper  at  flvei 
quarters  at  six — ^these  were  the  landmarks  which  an- 
nounced the  passing  of  the  day. 

Order  is  the  first  great  principle  on  board  a  man*of 
war.     To  this  eveiything  else  must  bend,  and  from  it 
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>  is  DO  api)eaL  Montii  after  month,  and  year  after 
jmr,  tke  same  stroke  of  the  bell  ushers  in  the  same 
ocrase  or  du^.  There  is  ixme  and  place  for  everything, 
and  00  eomplete  and  thoroughly  carried  out  is  ^e  one 
gmd  principle,  that  one  is  able  to  find,  without  difficulty, 
tke  amallest  object,  in  the  darkest  night  This  strict 
Older  is  necessaiy,  where  so  many  men  and  such  an 
afaaost  innumerable  Ymnety  of  inanimate  objects  are 
crowded  together. 

The  first  two  or  three  weeks  out  were  devoted  to  muster- 
ing the  crew  in  their  various  stations,  in  order  to  familiar- 
lie  each  individual  with  the  special  duty  assigned  him  on 
special  occasions.  Station  bills  were  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  vessel,  on  which,  opposite  to  every  hammock 
number,  was  set  forth  the  station  of  the  individual  who 
was  represented  by  that  number.  Any  one  found  out  of 
hb  place,  or  ignorant  of  it,  was  punished  by  being  put 
upon  the  blacklist :  thus,  by  dint  of  continued  drilling, 
even  the  most  persistently  stupid  were  taught  their  places 
and  dntiea 

Next  came  the  exercising  at  the  great  guns.  Taking 
first  one  gun's  crew  at  a  time,  the  lieutenants  of  divi- 
sions, aided  by  such  of  the  crew  as  were  old  hands, 
soon  succeeded  in  making  all  familiar  with  their  duties. 
At  quarters,  the  names  were  called  by  the  midshipmen, 
eadi  individual,  as  called,  repeating  his  various  duties  or 
Stations,  in  order  to  ensure  a  knowledge  of  them.  These 
exercises  occupied  a  goo  I  deal  of  time.  In  addition  to 
them,  all  hands  were  kept  busy  cleaning  up  and  oma- 
■eating  the  vessel.  The  decks  which,  during  the  labors 
of  fitting  out,  had  become  full  of  stains  of  Ur,  greace, 
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and  paint*  were  now  carefully  sor^iecL  The  guns,  wkidi 
were  rough  and  rusty,  were  thoroughly  eteaned  sod 
mbhed  bright  with  briok  and  canvas,  and  then  oo?end 
with  a  mixture  of  lampUack,  beeswax,  and  tnrpentbi^ 
which  keeps  out  the  rust,  and  makes  the  sor&oe  ssmA 
and  bright  as  a  looking-gkss.  TheTurious  aceont» 
ments  of  the  guns,  as  rammers,  aponges,  priming-wiiM^ 
monkey-tails,  caps,  and  ouiiasBee,  were  deaned  and 
brightened.  Different  fJEtncy  oontriyanoes  for  adding  to 
the  neat  and  trim  appearance  of  the  top-hamper,  in  port, 
were  prepared.  And,  finally,  there  was  a  grand  overhoHl 
oar  examination  of  clothing,  taking  up  nine  or  ten  daya. 
while  running  down  the  north-east  trades. 

Each  man  and  boy  being  required  to  own  a  certain 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing,  a  list  of  which  has 
been  already  given,  it  was  now  found  that  scarcely  a  third 
of  the  ship's  company  were  fully  supplied.  Large  drafts 
were,  therefore,  made  upon  the  purser's  stores.  Next 
came  an  order  that  every  article  of  clothing  should  hav« 
upon  it,  in  legible  letters  and  figures,  the  name  and 
number  of  the  owner ;  and  there  was  another  thoroi^ 
examination  <^  bags  and  hammocks,  to  see  that  this 
order  was  duly  carried  into  effect — all  delinquents  being 
punished  with  the  never-fitiling  bhicklist  Thus,  by  dint 
of  scraping,  scrubbing,  scouring  and  painting,  exeroiBii^ 
mustering,  and  examining,  the  vessel  and  erew  had 
assumed,  by  the  time  we  entered  the  port  of  Bio,  a  luj 
ereditaUe  appearance. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  say  something  concerning  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  boys.  On  board  our  vessel,  there 
were  about  forty.    Of  these,  eight  were  stationed  in  each 
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tif  (two  in  each  quarter-wateh).  four  on  the  fereeastie, 
and  twelve  were  messenger  boys.  To  the  latter,  I  he- 
kngod,  dnrmg  the  first  part  of  the  cruise.  The  boys  are 
vadtf  the  especial  charge  of  the  master-at^krms,  who  is 
mymsihlft  to  the  first  lieutenant  for  their  deanly  ap- 
pcaianoe  and  orderly  behavior.  They  hang  their  ham* 
mocks  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  half-deck,  where  thej 
aio  within  ccmvenient  disianee  of  the  master-atiums,  a 
part  of  whose  duty  it  is,  in  port,  to  see  them  all  in  their 
hammocks  at  eig^t  o'clock,  and  to  make  them  quit  talk- 
ing at  nina  They  are  mustered  every  morning,  at  seven 
•'dock,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  are  dean  and 
neat  At  the  sound  of  a  bugle  call,  they  gather  on  the 
larboard  side  of  the  half-deck,  where  they  form  in  line, 
each  one  having  his  trowsers  rolled  up  above  his  knees, 
his  sleeves  tucked  up  to  his  armpits,  his  feet  and  head 
hare,  the  collar  of  his  frock  turned  back  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  his  hair  combed  back  of  his  ears.  Having 
formed  in  line,  **  Jemmy  L^s,"  as  the  master-at-arms  is 
familiarly  called,  reads  over  the  muster-roll,  to  detect 
any  absentees,  and  next  proceeds  to  a  particular  inspec- 
tion, walking,  for  that  purpose,  first  down  the  ^nt  of  the 
line,  returning  on  the  other  side,  rattan  in  hand,  ready 
£or  immediate  use. 

^  Hold  out  your  hands,  sir." 

*'  You  did  not  wash  the  soap  o£F  the  back  of  your 
Mck." 

*'  That  firock  is  scarcely  fit  to  muster  in." 

"  Your  feet  are  not  overly  clean  ;  and,  here — ^hold  up 
jour  arm — now,  take  that,  and  that,  and  that,"  hitting 
a  poor  fellow  several  thwacks ;  '*  now,  do  you  take  soap 
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and  sand,  and  soour  your  elbows ;  and  don't  ehow  jaQt- 
fldf  here,  all  covered  up  with  dirt" 

With  such  critical  observations  and  remarks  upon  the 
general  appearance  of  his  squad.  Jemmy  Legs  reviews 
them,  and  after  having  them  arranged  to  his  satisCae- 
tion,  reports  them  to  the  commander,  as  ready  for  inspeo* 
tion.  There  was  one  species  of  uncleanliness  over  whioh 
our  commander  reserved  to  himself  exclusive  jurisdiotioD, 
and  with  which,  therefore,  the  master-at-arms  never  in- 
terfered. This  was  tobacco^hewing.  Many  of  our  bojs, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cruise,  labored  under  the  hallum- 
nation  already  mentioned,  as  common  to  tyros  in  saikr 
craft,  that  to  be  a  true  sailor,  one  mtut  chew  tobaocow 
The  commander,  unfortunately,  did  not  share  in  this 
belief,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  zealous  upholder  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  and  considered  no  trouble  too  great, 
in  his  efforts  to  make  converts  among  the  boys.  Thus, 
he  would  come  along  in  the  morning,  to  inspect  us,  and 
while  walking  down  the  row,  apparently  looking  very 
steadily  at  the  individuals  immediately  before  him,  would 
catch  sight  of  a  boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  slyly 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  face,  or  emptying  his  mouth 
oi  a  quantity  of  saliva.  Nothing  would  be  said,  until 
he  arrived  opposite  the  devoted  tobacco-chewer,  when : 

**  Master-at-arms,  come  this  way — smell  this  boy's 
breath,"    To  the  boy: 

**  Boy,  breathe  in  his  face."  This  done,  and  the  look 
of  disgust  on  poor  Jemmy  I^gs'  countenance  giving  forth 
unmiilakable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  forbidden 
weed,  the  commander  would  say,  very  good-naturedly: 
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^  MMter-«t«nnfl,  go  mkL  get  mme  sand  and  soap,  and 
ouiTM."      And  then  to  the  boy : 

'*  Now,  my  lad,  you  ou^t  to  know,  for  I  have  told  yon 
aO,  that  tobacco  is  a  vexy  injurious  thing,  and  that  I, 
who  have  the  care  of  your  welfiftre,  would  be  doing  you  a 
f  jrioos  WTODg  to  permit  you  to  acquire  so  filthy  a  habit 
as  chewing  it  You  may  think  it  an  eridence  of  sailor- 
A'p,  that  yon  chew  your  cud,  but  if  you  know  anything 
of  natural  histoiy,  you  are  aware  that  it  would  be  just 
as  good  a  proof  of  your  being  a  cal£  I,  who  am  an  old 
sailor,  and  know  much  more  about  such  matters  than 
any  of  you,  will  tell  you  that  tobacco  chewing  will  never 
make  of  any  one  a  sailor ;  and,  as  you  spit  about  decks,  and 
are  filthy  in  other  ways,  you  are  an  annoyance  and  an 
object  of  di^ust  to  your  fellows,  which  I  can  not  endure. 
f>)  you  think  you  could  break  yourself  of  the  habit  ?  " 
T » this  the  boy  would  answer  very  demurely : 

•  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Well,  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  1  hope  1  shall 
ik5vcr  catch  you  with  a  quid  in  your  cheek  again,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  begin  your  reformation  with  a  clean 
nouth,  the  master-at-arms  will  now  proceed  to  purify  it 
by  means  of  this  soap  and  sand,  and  a  piece  of  canvas.'' 

'*  Master-at-arms."  This  functionary  approaches  with 
tlic  re(|uired  articles. 

**  Now,  my  lad,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  a 
ftpesh  start  in  your  reformation,  we  will  see  your  mouth 
scrubbed  clean.  Master-at-arms,  take  his  head  upon 
your  lap.  and  commence  operations." 

Thereupon,  the  unwilling  victim  to  another  man*s 
bdieC  has  his  mouth  half  filled  with  a  lather  of  soapsuds 
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mixed  with  nnd,  and  his  lips  and  teeth  ssoored  till  thej 
bleed  again,  the  olfactory  test  being  applied  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  if  all  the  defilement  is  removed ;  and 
after  half  choking  him,  and  giving  him  ample  cause  io 
remember  the  commander's  injunctions,  he  is  released. 
All  this  is  transacted  in  presence  of  the  whole  assemblagt 
of  boys,  and  generally  an  additional  audience  of  grinning 
tars,  who  are  delighted  witnesses  to  the  commander^i 
^  doctwring  one  of  the  boys."  Two  or  three  punishments 
of  this  kind,  were  quite  sufikient  to  cure  all  the  tobaoco- 
chewers. 

We  messenger  boys  had  a  disagreeable  time  of  it 
during  the  first  passage.  Where  there  are  so  many  boys 
together,  there  will  be  much  quarreling  and  fighting; 
and,  while  we  were  yet  comparatively  strangers  to  one 
another,  the  larger  boys  held  an  uninterrupted  and  most 
tyrannical  sway  over  the  smaU-fry,  There  were  twelve 
messenger  boys,  as  before  said,  six  in  euch  watch.  It 
was  not  necessary,  however,  that  more  than  one  should  be 
on  look-out  at  a  time,  and  the  balance  of  the  watch  on 
deck,  were  allowed  to  roam  about  the  decks,  or  do  what- 
ever they  pleased,  talk,  sew,  or  braid  sinnet  We  had 
arranged  that  each  one  should  stand  an  hour  of  special 
watch,  thus  taking  turns  all  round ;  but  some  of  the  boys 
would  not  keep  their  hour,  and  when  **  messenger  boys  I*' 
was  called,  and  none  on  hand,  the  boatswain's  mate  was 
generally  sent  around  with  a  rope's  end,  to  hunt  us  all 
up.  When  all  assembled,  we  would  receive  a  lecture, 
and  a  threat  of  a  severe  thrashing,  if  we  were  not  on 
hand  when  called.  For  our  regulations  were  only  among 
ourselves.     Then  one  or  two  of  the  larger  boys  delighted 
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to  Imlly  Uie  others  into  standing  their  wsteh  for  them,  hy 
tinreatening  them  with  a  private  thrashing  if  they  did 
ttot  One  of  our  number,  whose  watch  it  happened  to  be, 
would  coolly  walk  off  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  boys  to 
answer  for  him,  at  the  lisk  of  getting  all  into  tixmUe  if 
they  did  not  It  most  be  mentioDed  here  that  in  no  ease, 
liowever  great  the  injustice  perpetrated  or  sofiered,  is  any 
appeal  to  the  authorities  admitted.  The  boy  (or  man) 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  threatened  to  "report " 
another,  is  handled,  without  mercy;  and  he  who  does 
report,  even  his  worst  enemy,  is  eonsidered  on  a  par  with 
a  thief,  and  looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  even  by 
those  who  were  before  his  best  friends.  On  account  of 
my  long  sickness  and  confle<|u^nt  weakness,  I  was,  for 
some  time,  overlooked  by  our  bullies,  as  too  contemptible 
an  object  for  them  to  exercise  their  overbearing  propensi- 
ties on.  But  I  soon  began  to  feel  the  bunion  of  their 
tyranny,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  little  \  (fyn,  and 
we  set  about  de vising  means  for  relief.  We  found  that 
the  only  way  would  be  to  unite,  and  unitedly  oppose  their 
infractions  on  our  rights,  and  by  presenting  a  firm  front, 
intimidate  them  into  doing  us  justice.  And  by  following 
this  plan,  we  soon  estaMished  peace  and  order. 

But  the  messenger-boys  bad  peaceable  and  pleasant 
times  compared  to  the  experiences  of  two  nusset  which 
were  formed  entirely  of  boys.  A  mess  is  compost  d  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  individuals.  The  crew  is  divided 
into  roesi^es  to  fatcilitate  the  ser\'ing  out  of  provisions, 
and  the  keeping  clean  mess-things,  as,  pots,  pans,  and 
spoons.  To  each  mess  there  is  a  ineu-cook,  who  has 
diarge  of  all  the  me8s.propcrty,  and  receives  the  rations 
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from  ihe  parser's  steward,  takes  them  to  the  ship's  cook* 
and  again  gets  the  victuals  when  thej  are  cooked.  Every 
member  of  the  mess  takes  his  turn,  for  a  week,  at  this 
duty,  which  is  on  many  accounts  a  very  disagreeable  ona 
It  is  one  of  the  few  privileges  left  to  the  crew  of  a  man- 
of-war,  that  messes  shall  be  composed  of  individuals 
voluntarily  associating  themselves  together.  No  one  is 
forced  on  a  mess  not  willing  to  receive  him,  and  changing 
messes  is  allowed  every  three  months.  Thus  it  came, 
that,  in  the  beginning,  the  men  being  unwilling  to  take 
the  boys  among  them,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  among 
whom,  as  before  mentioned,  I  fortunately  found  myself^) 
the  boys  were  necessarily  formed  into  two  separate 
messes.  But  here  they  had  a  most  miserable  time  of  it 
Disputes  and  quarrels,  which  were  commenced  on  deck, 
were  settled  here.  Quarreling  and  fighting  took  up  the 
time  allotted  to  meals.  The  strongest  or  most  cunning 
secured  the  eatables  for  themselves,  and  the  constant 
interference  of  Jemmy  Legs  was  necessary,  to  keep  the 
litiU  fellows  from  being  actually  starved  out  by  the  larger 
ones.  They  practiced  all  kinds  of  dirty  tricks  upon  one 
another,  as,  spitting  in  a  fellow's  pan,  if  he  had  secured 
a  choice  morsel,  or  capsizing  hot  tea  or  coffee  over  one 
another,  or  on  bean-soup  days,  throwing  the  hot  soup  ia 
each  other's  feu^es.  The  poor  fellow  who  was  detained 
on  deck  while  the  others  ate,  generally  found  naught,  on 
his  descent  to  the  mess  place,  but  "  a  beggarly  account 
of  empty"  dishes,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
kindness  6i  neighboring  cooks,  for  his  dinner  or  breakfast 
Then,  their  mess  things  were  always  dirty,  because  no 
boy  would  be  cook  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  and 
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indeed,  m  a  role,  they  all  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  got 
thenr  meals  eaten  up,  leaying  the  last  one  to  take  care 
of  the  dishes.  But  the  grand  climax  of  their  ill-beha- 
Tior,  the  circumstance  which  led  to  their  being  disbanded, 
to  the  great  relief  of  all  hands  concerned,  was  a  general 
■et-to  between  the  two  messes,  one  day — an  afiair  such 
as  they  would  call  a  **  free  fight,"  in  Kentncky — in  which, 
it  being  bean-soup  day,  one  of  the  boys,  being  hard 
pressed  in  the  melee,  dexterously  turned  a  wooden  kid  or 
amall  tab  full  of  hot  soup  over  his  assailant^s  head,  scald- 
i  iDg  him  seyerely,  and  nearly  blinding  him.  This  afiair 
I  was  reported  to  the  commander,  who  had  both  of  the 
messes  thoroughly  rope  Vended,  and  then  divided  the 
j  boys  among  the  men's  messes,  where  they  did  not  dare  to 
I  kick  up  any  shindies.  1  had  abundant  cause  to  con- 
i  gratulate  myself  on  having  been  from  the  first  taken  into 
I  a  mess  of  men,  for  a  quiet  and  weakly  boy,  like  myself, 
I  would  have  fared  but  poorly  in  a  crowd,  where  every  bite 
I  of  victuals  was  obtained  by  force  of  arms — and  fists — 
I  and  the  stronger  united  to  bully  the  weaker,  and  thrash 
them  in  the  bargain  if  they  complained. 

The  first  Sunday  out,  was  the  occasion  of  a  general 
muster  round  the  capstan,  which  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  disagreeable  incident  in  a  man-of-war  life.  At 
breakfast  that  morning,  the  word  was  given  out  by  the 
boatswain's  mates  and  master-at-anns: 

•*  Do  you  hear  there,  fore  and  aft !  clean  yourselves  1 
in  white  frocks  !  blue  jackets  and  trowsers !  black  hats 
and  shoes ! — to  muster !" 

A  general  groan  succeeded  this  announcement,  and  all 
fliose  who  were  familiar  with  musterings,  looked  blank 
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enougL  Thexe  ^ras  no  help  for  it,  however,  Mid  fortk- 
with  commenced  a  general  ransacking  of  olothes-hagi,  ftr 
mastering  clothes,  great  anxiety  being  displayed  to  makt 
a  good  appearance. 

**Tie  my  neckerchief  for  me;''  '*Tum  down  mj 
collar ;"  "  Help  me  on  with  my  jacket ;"  "  How  does  my 
hat  look?"  "  Do  you  think  my  shoes  will  pass  muster?" 
and  an  infinity  of  similar  requests  and  questions,  an- 
nounced that  this  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  impoiw 
taooe.  At  nine,  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  whese  wt 
passed  a  preliminary  muster.  At  ten.  jneluded  by  a 
deafening  bkst  from  all  the  "calls"  of  all  the  boa^ 
swains'  mates,  came  the  summons  of, 

««A11  hands  to  muster!"  fbllowed  up  with,  "  Strii^ 
along  aft,  there— huny  up,  huny  up — ^lay  afb  on  the 
quarter-deck,  eveiybody  I" 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
older  hands  to  keep  in  the  background,  which  called 
forth  from  the  commander  an  order  for, 

*'  Seamen  and  ordinary  seamen,  in  front" 

Being  anxious  to  see  the  entire  performance,  whioh 
was  looked  to  with  so  much  dread  by  all  who  knew  any^ 
thing  of  it,  I  secured  a  place  in  the  crowd  where  I  could 
see,  without  at  the  same  time  exposing  myself  to  the 
■crutiny  of  the  officers,  for  my  appearance,  in  commoD 
with  that  of  all  the  green  hands,  was  rather  of  the  shab> 
Uest — ^thanks  to  the  Jew  fitters-out,  into  whose  clutches 
we  had  fallen  after  shipping.  In  about  fifteen  minutes, 
every  soul  in  the  ship,  except  those  sick  persons  who  were 
not  able  to  walk,  was  gathered  on  deck.  And  now,  I  per- 
ceived the  reason  why  **  general  muster "  is  consideisd 
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m  dingraeable  an  afiair.  The  oflloers  of  tlie  ve 
wen  lan^  in  two  rows  along  tke  weather  side  of  the 
fnarterdeck,  the  captain  and  commander  standing,  one 
OB  each  side  of  the  capstan,  with  pencil  and  paper  in 
hand,  ready  to  note  down  any  unlucky  deficieoeies  in  the 
personal  ai^>earance  of  tlie  crew.  The  boatswain  broqght 
np  the  rear  of  the  officers,  and  after  him  stood  the  petty 
office rn  also  ranged  in  order.  Every  individual  of  the 
crew  was  obliged  to  walk  through  this  lane  of  scrutinii- 
ing  &oes.  Said  an  M  tar,  who  certainly  had  nothing  to 
ftar  on  the  score  of  At  i  personal  appearance : 

**  I  would  rather  take  a  dozen  with  the  cats  at  any 
time,  than  to  walk  round  that  capstan." 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  captain's  clerk  stepped  to  the 
capstan,  and,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  read  the  *'  articles 
of  war.'  the  rules  and  r^ulations  by  which  the  ship's 
company,  officers  as  well  as  men,  is  supposed  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  is  governed  to  a  certain  extent.  After  this  was 
over,  came  a  silence  of  a  few  momenta,  during  which  one 
might  really  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Then  the  purser's 
derk  stepped  up  to  the  capstan,  and  slowly  called  the 
roll  As  each  individual's  name  wan  called,  he  answered, 
"  Here,  sir,'  and,  hat  in  hand,  walked  round  and  down  the 
long  lane  or  gangway,  forward,  narrowly  scrutinized  by 
every  one  as  he  passed.  If  anything  will  try  nerves,  it 
Is  such  a  task  as  this.  I  never  knew  one,  even  to  the 
aldest  man-of-war  s  man,  who  had  mustered  round  the 
capstan  hundreds  of  times,  that  could  hear  all  hands 
called  to  muster  without  a  perceptible  shudder.  To  feel 
that  hundreds  of  eyes  are  looking  at  you,  noting  every 
peeoliarity  of  form  and  feature,  dress,  walk,  and  carriage ; 
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to  be  coiuecious  that  the  least  impropriety  of  action,  or 
ixesa,  will  elicit  a  grin  from  humlrcfls  of  faces  ;  to  know, 
in  addition,  that  any  real  ehort  coming  is  noted  down  by 
the  captain  and  commaDder,  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
after  reproof,  and  that  a  speck  of  dirt,  a  badly  arranged 
collar,  an  ill-fitting  jacket  or  trowsers^  or  an  improper 
walk,  may  call  forth  instant  and  public  rebuke,  is  suffi- 
cient to  try  the  etoutest  nerves.  It  was  curiouja  to  see 
the  actions  of  different  individuals,  as  they  moved  around : 
some,  mostly  the  old  hands,  walked  with  head  erect, 
knowingly  glanciug  about  out  of  the  comers  of  their 
eyes,  and  with  an  easy,  rolling  gait,  which  we  green- 
horns had  as  yet  failed  to  ac<juire.  They  had  grown 
callous.  Some,  again  — these  were  merchant  sailors, 
who  were  making  their  first  cniise  in  the  nai^  — 
made  an  awkwanl  shuffle  of  getting  round.  The  down 
look  on  their  honest,  weather-beaten  countenances  told 
plainly  of  their  keen  sense  of  the  degradation  involved 
in  such  an  exhibition  of  themselves.  Others  there  were, 
raw,  meanly-clad  feUowSt  who  trotted  around,  with  heads 
down  and  eyes  straight  ahead,  and  no  particular  expres- 
sion, except  that  of  a  strong  desire  to  get  out  of  sight 
The«e  were  the  landsmen,  who  carried  about  them  still 
the  manners  aud  looks  of  the  shore,  and  the  clothing  of 
the  thieving  slopscllers  — as  the  boatswain  ra,id.  "  they 
bad  yet  the  hay-seed  sticking  to  their  collars,''  There  is 
a  distinct  manner,  an  easy,  graceful  carriage  of  the 
bod  J,  a  rakish  set  of  the  hat,  a  knowing  look  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  peculiar  to  the  sailor,  hut  more  espe 
cially  to  the  man-of-war's  man,  which  can  not  be  counter 
feited,  and  is  not  to  be  acquired,  without  long  experience^ 
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except  by  ihc  bojs,  whose  greatest  delight  is  to  get  the 
air,  wmlk,  hdcI  alaDg  talk  of  the  mM  salt 

At  thia  muster,  most  of  the  oiitfitter*s  clothing  waa 
condemned,  and  orders  given  to  such  as  mustered  therein, 
to  foniiah  tbcrnseh'es  with  b.'tter  from  the  purser's  stores. 
I  was  included  in  the  Il^t,  and  found  that  of  the  supply 
for  which  twenty-four  dollars  had  been  charged,  in  Phila- 
Mpkla,  1  could  not  uuc  a  single  article.  In  comraDu 
with  nearly  all  our  draft,  1  recti ved  an  entire  new  outfit. 
whkh  Eiade  way  with  about  six  mootha'  juslj,  thus  find* 
rng  royiclf,  when  not  yet  three  months  in  the  navy, 
uidebted  to  the  amount  of  nine  months*  salary. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Stxbt  man  his  own  Washerwoman  —  A  word  oonoeming  Thier- 
ing  on  Board  Ship  — Tho  Northeast  Trades — Sailors  tors 
Tailors — The  Doldrums  —  Chasing  the  Wind. 

That  Sunday  evening,  at  supper-time,  word  was  passed 
that  the  starhoard  watch  would  wash  clothes  next  momiiig. 
I  had  seen,  some  days  before,  a  number  of  lines  strung 
between  the  main  and  mizzen  rigging,  which,  I  had  been 
informed,  were  clothes-lines ;  but  they  looked  so  little  like 
my  mother's  clothes-lines  at  home,  that  I  had  thought 
my  informant  was  only  joking.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
me  before  to  encjuire  as  to  who  were  to  act  the  part  of 
washerwomen  to  the  crew  of  our  vessel.  This  office,  I 
now  found,  every  one  was  expected  to  perform  for  himselfl 

**But,"  said  I,  to  one  of  my  messmates,  "I  don't 
know  how  to  wash." 

"  Oh  I  well,  you'll  learn  how  by  the  time  you've  been 
on  the  black-list  a  couple  of  times,  for  not  getting  your 
white  frosks  or  trowsers  sufficiently  clean." 

Soap,  (a  peculiar  kind,  made  for  the  navy,  and  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  to  overcome  the  hardness 
of  the  salt  water,)  had  been  served  out  before  this,  to  all 
that  wanted  it  I  t^ok  out  of  ray  bag  a  lump  of  soap,  and 
a  white  frock,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  a  blue  shirt,  which 
1  found   needed  washing.     Rolling   all  up  together,  I 
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|hoed  Uiem  caiefbllj  under  a  gun,  until  the  morrow. 
During  ot^  first  w»teh,  I  noticed  a  good  many  of  tlie 
older  ailorB  basil j  employed  washing,  and  got  one  of 
tkem  to  sliow  me  how  the  process  was  to  be  ooudnctcd. 
There  are,  of  eomse,  no  washboards*  or  other  labor-saving 
■arhincs  nsed.  A  bucket  of  clean  salt  water,  a  lamp 
of  mmip,  and  plenty  of  hard  rabbtng,  are  the  only  means 
osed  for  the  renovatioQ  of  a  sailor's  soiled  liocn.  I  care- 
folly  watched  the  wh<^e  i^ooess  of  wadiiog,  rinsing, 
wringing  oat,  and  taming  inside^mt^  and  came  to  the 
eondosioa  that  it  was  hard  work  enoogh. 

After  my  friend  had  gotten  through  with  his  hal  f-doien 
pieces,  he  said: 

•*  Now,  my  boy,  have  you  got  any  dirty  clothes  ?" 
I  answered  in  Uie  affirmative,  when  he  said : 
**  Well,  there  will  be  a  great  crowd  washing  to-morrow 
morning,  and  youll  not  get  a  backet,  nor  a  place  on  the 
lines  for  your  clothes  if  you  wait  till  then.  Go  and  bring 
here  your  pieces,  and  I  will  see  that  you  wash  cnem 
properly,  and  you  may  use  this  bucket*' 

I  was  loth  to  put  my  hands  and  arms  into  the  cold 
water,  on  rather  a  cool  night,  but  thought  best  to  profit 
bj  his  advice.  1  rubbed  at  my  two  pieces  the  balance 
of  our  watch,  about  two  hours,  and  then  they  were 
declared  to  be  not  over  clean,  which  the  next  day  proved. 
After  turning  them,  to  keep  any  possible  specks  of  dirt 
frnn  the  outside,  I  was  instru-ted  to  roll  up  the  two 
pieces  together,  and  place  them  iu  the  head  of  my 
hammock  until  next  morning.  At  four  </clock,  it  was 
again  our  watch  upon  deck,  and  as  soon  as  the  watch  was 
began  the  grand  work  of  washing.  The  whole 
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deck  was  speedily  crowded  with  people,  some  nibb&i|^ 
some  scrubbiDg  their  clothes  with  small  scrabbing-bnish^ 
a  process  which  much  facilitates  the  getting  them  oleaaa^ 
but  also  wears  them  out  very  fast.  I  found  my  firiend's 
prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Not  half  of  those  desiring 
to  wash  were  able  to  obtain  buckets,  and  of  course  many 
were  obliged  to  wait,  while  many  others  had  to  do  without 
altogether.  And  when  the  lines  were  lowered,  we  who 
had  washed  the  night  before,  were  able  to  pick  out  the 
best  places,  (the  top  lines,)  and  those  who  came  last  had 
to  hang  their  clothes  in  the  rigging,  where  they  were 
pretty  well  daubed  over  with  tar  before  they  got  dryi  fw 
which  misfortune,  their  owners  were  likely  to  be  black- 
listed on  the  first  occasion.  There  are  no  special  conve- 
niences provided  by  the  ship  for  washing.  The  buckets 
used  are  those  kept  for  washing  decks,  and  the  water 
is  drawn  up  from  alongside,  by  the  aid  of  small  linea 
The  clothes-lines  furnished,  are  about  sufficient  for  half 
the  clothes  commonly  washed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  everybody  is  expected  to  appear  perfectly  clean, 
and  no  excuses  whatever  are  taken  for  a  soiled  frock  or 
trowsers.  I  saw  clearly  therefore  that  it  would  not  do 
to  be  late  or  slow,  and  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
others  on  the  first  morning,  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
wait»  but  to  wash  always  among  the  first  But,  it  will 
be  said,  somebody  must  be  last:  true  enough,  some  there 
are,  who,  either  through  indolence  or  carelessness,  are 
always  late,  at  this  and  everything  else.  Such  lead  a 
miserable  life  on  board  a  man-of-war.  They  are  despised 
by  their  smarter  shipmates,  and  "w<»rked  up"  by  the 
efieen.    These  are  perpetual  members  of  the  blaok-Hst 
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Bong  dirty  themselTes,  they  are  obliged  to  do  all  iiw 
dirfy  work ;  and  then  even,  are  expected  to  make  a 
feqwdaUe  appearanoe.  I  was  puxzled  to  know  how  the 
clothes  were  to  be  pat  upon  the  lines  in  snch  manner  as 
that  they  would  not  be  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Some  of 
the  green  hands  I  heard  enqmring  where  they  were  to 
oibtain  dathe$^n$,  and  as  they  were  laughed  at  for  their 
enqoiry,  I  determined  to  hold  my  tongue  and  watch  the 
rest  AiOoordingly.  when  I  went  to  the  lines  with  my 
bundle  of  wash-clothes,  I  found  that  eveiy  piece  was  tied 
up  by  the  comers  with  two  little  strings,  <Hr  giap$  as  they 
are  called.  One  of  the  c^uarter  masters,  seeing  me 
without  any  stops,  gave  me  some  rope  yams,  and  showed 
me  the  peculiar  hitch  by  which  they  are  stopped,  or 
&stened  to  the  clothes,  and  then  to  the  lines,  so  as  to  be 
easily  untied.  To  some  of  the  greener  of  the  greenhorns, 
the  possibility  of  their  clothes  being  blown  away,  had 
evidently  not  occurred  at  all,  as  they  merely  laid  them 
ofer  the  lines,  as,  perhaps,  they  had  seen  their  mothers 
or  sisters  doing  at  home.  One  man,  not  knowing  how  the 
lines  were  to  be  raised  off  the  deck,  was  heard  enquiring 
of  the  boatswain*s  mate,  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
"  clothes-props."  an  evidence  of  verdancy  which  raised  a 
diout  of  laughter  at  his  expense.  The  lines  are  rove 
through  little  bull's  eyes  which  are  Citstened  to  the  rigging 
ior  that  purpose,  and  when  a  line  is  full,  it  is  hauled  out 
tight,  by  men  at  each  end,  and  made  fast  Thus  a  tier 
of  lines  rises  one  above  the  oiha,  in  regular  succession. 
Two  hours,  from  four  to  six,  were  allowed  for  washing 
elothesp  then  "  torn  to,  and  wash  down  the  decks,"  pro- 
claimed by  the  boatswain's  mate,  annoonoed  that  the 
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time  had  expired,  and  the  operation  of  scrubbing  dedki 
was  immediately  commenced.  Haying  washed  my  dothca 
the  night  before,  I  had  time  to  look  about  among  tha 
washers  of  the  morning,  to  notice  the  difficulties  under 
which  some  of  them  labored,  and  profited  by  the  knowl* 
edge  of  others,  and  was  thus,  to  some  extent,  prepared  bj 
the  next  wash-clothes  morning,  to  get  through  my  wash- 
ing creditably. 

The  clothes  were  allowed  to  hang  out  until  four  o'cloek# 
p.  M.,  when  they  were  **  piped  down  ;*  that  is,  all  the 
watch  being  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  boatswain's 
mates,  the  lines  were  lowered,  at  a  given  word,  and  evexy 
one  caught  his  clothes  as  they  came  down,  thus  keeping 
them  off  the  deck.  But  now  came  the  tug.  Some  had 
forgotten  where  their  pieces  hung,  and  others  had  nerer 
been  able  to  identify  them,  upon  the  lines.  Such  were 
seeking  about,  first  on  one  line,  then  on  another,  '*  in  a 
peck  of  trouble.*'  Those  who  had  simply  latd  their 
pieces  upon  the  lines,  without  fastening,  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  had  been  paying  an  unwilling  tribute 
to  Neptune.  .  Some,  who  had  not  their  names  upon  their 
clothes,  were  unable  to  identify  their  property.  Ai^ 
others,  again,  taking  advantage  of  the  crowd,  had,  doubt- 
less, made  the  property  of  strangers  their  own,  for  seve* 
lal  pieces,  which  were  seen  on  the  lines  before  they  weft 
lowered,  became  invisible  to  their  owners,  when  they  oace 
reached  the  deck. 

A  word  here  about  thieving.  In  the  backwoods  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  horse-stealing  used  to  be  ao- 
oounted,  by  the  great  public  of  those  localities,  a  crime 
tu  exoeeding  any  in  atrocity  comaon  robbery  or  baigkqri 
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BUS  BT€&  dcBefvIng  of  more  immedi&te  ftod  stanngent  pini* 
idmieiit  than  that  of  murder.  This  arose,  doabtless,  from 
ike  &ct^  that  while  one  oould  protect  himself,  or  his  house, 
or  his  goods,  to  a  oertain  extent,  from  the  hands  of  the 
laarauder,  a  horse-tiiief  took  the  communify  at  vantage, 
I  assailed  them  in  their  most  indefensible  point  So  on 
board  ship,  where,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  men 
crowded  together,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  one's  property 
against  theft,  there  n  a  public  sentiment,  which  makes  theft 
the  worst  of  crimes,  and  subjects  the  thief  to  a  species  of 
piUory,  beside  the  punishment  meted  out  at  the  gangway, 
which  is  as  intolerable  as  anything  can  well  be.  Theft  was 
of  seldom  occurrence  on  board  our  ship,  and  there  was  but 
one  indiyidual  caught  ^^a^aiito  delicto,  during  the  whole 
cruise  of  three  years.  He  was  found  with  several  pieces 
of  cloUiing  in  his  clothes-bag,  belonging  to  others. 
The  crime  was  pbunly  and  patiently  proven  on  him ;  and 
then  came  the  punishment:  first,  confinement  in  the 
brig,  in  irons,  for  two  weeks;  then  a  dozen  with  the 
**  thieves  cat,"  an  instrument  made  of  heavier  line  than 
the  common  "  cat,"  and  soaked  in  stiff  brine  for  a  week 
before  it  is  used,  which  makes  each  strand  hard  and  stiff 
as  a  piece  of  wire ;  and,  finally,  he  was  sentenced  to  mess 
akme,  and  to  wear  upon  his  back,  for  six  months,  a 
placard  containing,  in  coni^icnous  letters,  the  word 
"  thief;'*  and,  in  addition,  made  a  perpetual  member  of 
the  blacklist  Poor  fellow,  base  as  was  his  offense,  his 
punishment  was  enough  to  raise  pity  in  the  hardest 
breast  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  commiserate 
with  him,  for  eveiy  one  knew  that  his  punishment  was 
JQBt    Bat  DO  one  molested  him,  and,  during  the  time  he 
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remained  on  board,  he  moved  about  among  the  Bbip'9 
company  ohunned  by  all,  and  as  much  alone  as  though' 
left  upon  a  desert  idand.  He  was  kept  on  board  until 
the  day  before  leaving  our  next  port»  when  he  disap* 
peared,  having  received,  it  was  said,  an  intimation  to  the 
effect,  that  if  he  could  get  ashore,  he;  would  not  be. 
sought  for. 

The  experience  of  the  first  wash-morning  caused  the 
promulgation  of  an  order,  compelling  every  man  to  place 
clothes-stops  on  his  clothes,  under  penalty  of  being  put 
on  the  never-failing  blacklist,  for  neglecting  to  obey  the 
order. 

Steering  southerly,  we  were  soon  into  warm  weather ; 
and  now  came  another  experience  for  new  beginnera 
We  had  been  taught  to  wash  our  own  clothes.  We  were 
next  inducted  into  the  process  of  making  new  ones,  and 
neatly  mending  the  old.  While  the  weather  was  cool, 
blue  flannel  shirts  and  blue  cloth  trowsers  were  found 
none  too  warm  for  comfort ;  but  the  warmth  of  a  southern 
latitude  made  lighter  clothing  a  necessity ;  and  as  it  was 
not  judged  proper  by  the  conmiander  that  white  frocks 
and  trowsers  should  be  worn  at  this  time,  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  purser,  to  issue  to  the  crew,  or  such  of  them 
as  needed  it,  a  quantity  of  blue  cotton-drilling  <called 
dungaree  by  sailors),  sufficient  for  two  or  three  suits 
each.  And  then  began  ^the  labor  of  making  up  this 
stuff  into  frocks  and  trowsers.  Every  forehanded  sailor 
expects  to  make  his  own  light  clothing,  as  well  as  some- 
times a  portion  of  the  heavier  flannels.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  one  has  a  "  ditty-bag,"  the  contents  of  which 
▼ary  but  little  from  those  of  the  sewing-baskets  of  thrifty 
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booKwiTeB  aslioffe.  On  board  a  merchant  Yeasel,  tlus 
HUff-hag  geaeally  assames  the  shape  of  a  littie  box,  but 
ID  a  maiM)f'War,  anything  of  the  chest  or  box  kind  is 
oontxaband,  even  the  officers  being  prohibited  from  keep- 
ing their  dothing  in  diests  or  large  tannka  The  ditty- 
bag  geneiaUy  contains  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  thimble,  some 
linen  thread,  a  pi^Ksr  or  two  of  needles,  a  lump  of  wax, 
and  Tarions  little  trimmings  used  in  making  np  seamen's 
dothing,  snch  as  tape,  buttons,  strips  of  binding,  etc 
Eveiy  trae  man-of-war's  man  knows  how  to  cnt  oat  cloth- 
ing with  as  much  ease,  and  producing  as  correct  a  fit,  as 
the  best  tailor.  This  is  a  necessity  on  board  ship,  for 
the  ready-made  clothing  procured  of  the  purser  is  never 
known  to  fit,  being  generally  manufactured  several  sizes 
larger  than  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  re-cut  and 
made  in  good  style.  I  famished  my  ditty-bag  from  the 
purser's  stores,  and  then,  having  drawn  my  share  of  dun- 
garee, one  of  my  messmates,  a  maintopman,  cut  me  out 
a  frock,  or  "jumper,"  (a  short  shirt  worn  over  all,  not 
unlike  the  French  blouse)  ^  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  A 
Milor  wears  no  braces  or  suspenders,  and  trowsers  are^ 
tiicrefore,  made  sufficiently  tight  at  the  hips  to  sustain 
themselves  there.  They  continue  tight  nearly  down  to 
the  knees,  the  legs  being  cut  exactly  straight,  and  conse- 
quently quite  loose  at  the  bottoms.  I  sat  me  down  amid 
a  number  of  old  hands,  and  b^an  the  task  of  making  up 
the  garments,  getting  one  to  show  me  where  I  found 
myself  at  a  loss.  By  dint  of  being  shown,  and  studying 
out  portions  myself,  with  plentiful  ripping  out  and 
re-sewing,  I  at  last  succeeded,  to  my  no  small  gratifica* 
tioD,  in  putting  together  a  pair  of  trowsers,  "  ship  shape 
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and  Bristol  faahioD/'  Go  trying  them  on,  they  profad  a 
pretty  good  fit»  which  caused  me  no  little  pride  as  I  wore 
them.  In  two  weeks,  I  suooeeded,  by  ezeroising  all  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  at  my  command,  in  making  op 
two  jumpers,  and  three  pairs  of  trowsers,  and  these  ohythsi 
I  soon  found  more  useful  to  me  than  any  others  I  had. 
Another  two  weeks  sufficed  to  get  my  wardrobe  in  tokr* 
ably  good  order,  to  have  every  piece  marked  with  my 
name  and  ship's  number,  and  wlopM  put  on  all,  and  thai 
I  was  prepared  for  the  muster  of  dothing  and  beddii^ 
which  was  shortly  to  take  place.  As  will  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  heretofore  made  on  the  article  of 
dothing,  great  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the 
general  i^pearance  of  the  men.  All  the  dirty  work,  such 
as  refitting  rigging,  tarring  and  slushing,  are  done  at 
sia,  in  order  that  no  one  need  be  dirty  in  port  And, 
leyond  the  necessary  exercises,  and  working  ship^  it  is 
made  the  chief  aud  all  important  duty  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  keep  himsdf  perfectly  dean,  and  to  dress 
neatly  and  with  taste.  In  fiict  to  take  care  of  the 
vessd  and  of  themselves,  keeping  both  in  as  good  trim  as 
possible,  is  the  sum  total  of  duty  required  of  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  in  the  "  piping  times  of  peace." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  all  these  matters  were  being 
arranged,  and  the  vessel  and  crew  got  into  order,  the 
good  ship  herself  was  plowing  the  waters  with  finvoring 
bieeae,  each  day  increasing  the  distanoe  between  us  and 
home,  and  approaching  nearer  to  her  destined  port  We 
had  continual  fair  breeaes  and  beautiful  weather  after 
crossing  the  gulf,  until  we  began  to  near  the  EquinoctiaJ 
line,  when  we  were,  for  two  weeks,  detained  by  cabas  and 
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pure  and  almost  daxsling.  was  now  hazy,  the  beautifbl 
arore  of  the  sky  was  become  light  blue,  interspersed  with 
long  streaks  of  pale  yellow  or  dull  white.  We  were  in 
the  Doldrums,  The  older  sailors,  who,  many  of  them, 
in  their  fashion,  and  for  their  own  gratification,  kept  the 
run  of  the  ship,  had  been  for  some  days  talking  about 
the  approaching  change,  and  had  found  some  agreeaUe 
excitement  in  hazarding  little  bets  as  to  what  watdi 
would  "  lose  the  trades."  At  every  change  of  watch  the 
tars  of  one  side  would  duly  give  the  wecOher  in  charge 
(^  those  of  the  other,  with  instructions  to  return  it  in 
as  good  order  as  given.  There  was,  therefore,  consider- 
able merriment  and  chaffing  between  the  two  watches 
when  we  came  upon  deck,  and  saw  the  change  made  in 
the  last  four  hours. 

**  Well,  Jack,  what  have  you  done  with  the  wind?" 
asked  a  foretopman  of  a  forecastleman  of  the  other 
watch. 

**  It  *8  gone  down  to  Davy  Jones*,  and  you  fellows  that 
are  so  anxious  about  it  had  better  go  down  after  it,*'  was 
the  answer. 

"  Brace  round  the  yards,"  was  now  the  order  of  tlie 
day.  The  lightest  of  dog  vanes  was  set  up  on  the  horse- 
block, and  the  attention  of  quartermasters  and  officers  of 
the  watch  was  anxiously  divided  between  that  and  the  stiO 
lighter  mast-head  vane,  in  order  that  no  favoring  flaw  might 
pass  over  without  being  brought  into  our  service.  All 
work  on  rigging  was  laid  aside,  and  the  watch  on  deck' 
did  nothing  but  tend  the  braces,  and  haul  up  and  down 
the  courses.  The  north-east  trades  commence  generally  in 
about  latitude  thirty,  and  are  held  sometimes  down  to 
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the  Hue,  but  Teeeels  generall j  lose  them  in  from  thiee  to 
eefen  d^rees  north,  when  bound  southward,  or  **  catch  *' 
them  within  those  parallels  when  bound  north.  The 
aoath-east  trades  more  frequently  carry  a  ship  right  across 
Ae  line,  and  the  writer  of  Uiis  was  so  fortunate  once  as 
to  be  carried  by  them  into  latitude  five  degrees  north,  and 
there  to  take  the  north-east  trades,  with  scarcely  an 
hoor'e  ealm«  or  light  Tariable  winds.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  eommon  occurrence.  On  the  present  passage  we 
were  not  destined  to  experience  any  such  good  fortune. 
We  loet  the  trades  when  in  ten  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  drifted  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  variables  for  more 
tiian  two  weeks,  before  catching  again  a  favorable  breeze. 
In  this  time,  we  were  continually  chasing  the  wind  round 
the  compass.  First,  there  was  a  dead  calm,  and  the  ship 
lay  silent  upon  a  sea  whose  surface  was  as  of  glass. 
Then  a  ripple,  seen  afar  off,  heralded  the  approach  of  a 
little  breeze,  "  a  cat's  paw,"  as  such  little  drafts  upon  the 
bank  of  .£olus  are  called,  perhaps  from  tlv  ir  not  con- 
taining even  a  "  cap  full "  of  wind.  Its  progress  over 
the  waters  is  anxiously  watched  by  the  quartermaster, 
who  endeavors,  by  working  the  wheel,  to  head  the  vessel 
the  right  way  for  receiving  a  due  benefit  from  it  The 
yards,  before  braced  contrary  ways,  in  order  that  the 
Tenel  might  lay  as  steadily  as  possible,  are  now  hauled 
iharp  up.  Scarcely  are  the  braces  belayed,  when  the 
masthead  vane,  which  was  before  hanging  as  dead,  lifts 
itself  sluggishly  up,  and  at  last  flutters  out  horizontally, 
aanooncing  that  there  is  a  breeze,  a  fact  which  would  be 
otherwise  quite  imperceptible.  Now  the  royals  fill  for  a 
Dt,  and  collapse  again,  ^Mismodically,  as  though  the 
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ezertiaQ  wis  too  much  for  them.  Now  the  weather  UmJi 
of  the  topgallant  sails  flutters  a  moment. 

**  No  higher/'  shouts  the  quartermaster  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel ;  "  keep  her  off  a  little." 

The  helm  is  put  up,  but  the  wind  is  peering  ev^  aa  it 
Atrikes  us,  as  though  in  its  efibrt  to  move  the  ship,  itself 
was  obliged  to  give  way. 

"  Full  sails,  full  sails,  there,"  gruffly  says  the  c^ytain, 
whom  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  breeie  brings  upoi 
deck. 

The  helm  is  hard  up,  and  she  pays-off,  shivering  in 
the  wind  all  the  time,  till  a  sudd^  flaw  brings  her  aU 
aback,  and  "  brace  round  the  yards,"  is  the  ciy.  But  a 
doud  has  gathered  overhead  during  the  previous  maneu- 
vering, and  now  empties  its  contents  upon  us. 

**  Pull  round  the  foreyard,  men ;  be  lively,"  uiges  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  as  a  blast,  stronger  than  any  before, 
persuades  him  that  the  breeie  is  set,  for  a  little  while  at 
least 

"  How's  her  head,  quartermaster  ?" 

**  Nothe'nd  by  east,  sir." 

The  rain  is  pouring  down  in  torrents ;  the  sails  are 
well  filled,  and  the  vessel  going  through  the  water,  some 
four  knots. 

"  This  will  never  do  for  a  man  bound  south,"  mutters 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  captain» 
who  is  sheltering  himself  under  the  hammock  cloth,  near 
the  break  of  the  poop. 

A  nod  from  the  latter,  and  "  Beady  about,"  is  bet 
lowed  firom  the  speaking-trumpet  of  the  lieutenant,  and 
reverberated  from  the  hoarse   throats    of   boatswain's 
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dying  awaj  in  tlie  diminuendo  of  little  middbip- 

'*  Stations  there,  erexy  body,"  alioats  the  boatewain, 
MiVinjj;  a  nish  np  the  main-hatch,  and  forward. 

"  Beady,  ready." 

''All  ready  fbrward,  sir/'  aneivea  the  oflhser  of  the 
forecafltle. 

**  Helm's  alee,"  and  aroond  goes  the  wheel,  amid  a 
general  trill  of  the  boatswain's  mates'  pipes.  Jib-sheets 
and  fore^heet  are  let  go,  and  the  ship  flies  qnickly  into 
the  wind. 

'•Tacks  and  sheets^"  and  the  fore  and  main-taek  and 
main-sheet,  are  let  go  and  orerhanled. 

**  Haul  well  taut — main-sail  hanl  ;'*  and  in  obedience 
to  the  word  of  command,  round  swing  the  ponderou) 
yards,  bringing  up  with  a  thwack  against  the  ba  :kstays, 
which  shows  that  the  word  was  given  at  the  exact  time. 

**  Bun  round,  lively,  men ;  run  in  the  slack  before  h? 
goes  back ;  down  main-tack,  now ;  ride  him  down,  boys  ; 
fK^— belay — ^and  afl  sheet" 

"  Head  braces  every  body — haul  well  taut — ^Ict  go 
ami  haul,"  and  away  we  run,  plash,  plash  over  the  deck, 
stumbling  over  wet  ropes,  and  rolling  in  the  scuppers 
oocasionally,  until  the  head-yards  are  de  lared  to  be 
'^dioek  up,"  the  bowlines  are  hauled  out,  the  weather 
main-bnoe  hauled  taut  and  then.  *'  clear  up  the  rigging." 

The  rain  has  slacked  a  little,  but  of  course,  every 
body  (except  the  officers;  is  wet  through,  and  we  have  a 
merry  time  tripping  one  another  up  in  the  lee-scuppcrs, 
and  taking  a  good  roll  in  the  fresh  water.  Some  wide- 
awake fellows  have  secured  buckets^  and  put  soiled  clothes 
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to  soak  in  them,  in  the  fresh  water,  remembering  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  wash  with  than  salt 

But  there  is  no  time  to  wash  dothes.  A  gknoe  at  the 
compass  tells  the  offioer  of  the  deck  that  we  are  gomg 
free;  and, 

"  Check  in  the  braces,  and  stand  by  to  set  the  foietop 
mast  studding-sail,''  is  the  word. 

The  yards  are  squared  in  a  little,  and  the  wet  foretop- 
mast  studding-sail  lugged  out  and  set  Still  the  wind  is 
hauling  aft,  and  directly  the  yards  are  laid  nearly 
square;  and, 

"  Stand  by,  to  set  all  the  starboard  studding-sails," 
sends  the  topmen  and  forecasUemen  aloft,  to  let  down  the 
gear  and  get  the  booms  out.    Directly  we  hear : 

"All  ready,  main  topgallant  studding-sail,  sir." 

"All  ready,  foretopgallant  studding-sail,  sir."  And, 
last  of  all,  the  olBicer  of  the  forecastle  reports: 

'*A11  ready ;  lower  studding-saiL" 

The  halyards  and  tacks  are  manned ;  the  waisters  are 
crowded  upon  the  lower  boom  toppenlifb;  and,  at  the 
word,  all  three  sails  flap  in  mid-air  for  a  moment, 
and  are  then  securely  set,  adding  their  mite  to  oar 
velocity. 

Eyeiy  one  draws  a  long  breath,  and  we  b^in  to  con- 
gratulate one  another  upon  such  a  fine  breeie.  But  it 
will  not  last  Icmg.  The  wind  still  hauls.  The  yards  are 
laid  exactly  square.  All  the  larboard  studding-sails  are 
set.  The  heavy  topsails  b^n  to  flap  idly  against  the 
mast  already,  before  the  last  shufn-sail  is  up.  Ere  an 
hour  is  over,  the  yards  are  braced  sharp  up  on  the 
other  tack.     The  sun  comes  out,  scorching  every  thing 
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soorchable,  and  killing  off  the  little  remaiiis  of  a  hnem 
still  left  OS ;  the  stod^n-sailB  are  taken  in  as  soon  as  diy, 
and  the  ship  is  onoe  more  motionless,  except  a  heavy  sag 
into  Uie  sea,  which  tells  of  the  late  breeze.  Studding-sails 
are  made  up  and  stowed  away  on  the  booms;  rigging 
coiled  up;  decks  swept  off;  wet  clothes  (those  which 
have  not  yet  dried  on  our  backs)  hong  in  the  rigging  to 
dry ;  and«  eight  bells  being  struck,  the  watch  is  over. 
Such  watches — and  we  experienced  a  good  many  of  them 
before  we  got  out  of  the  IMdrums — ^in  which  we  were 
kept  moving  the  whole  four  hours,  plashing  about  in  the 
wet,  straining  at  halyards,  tacks,  and  braces,  gave  me 
quite  different  ideas  of  the  delists  of  the  sea.  I  found 
that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  was  a  compensa- 
tion— an  evil  for  every  good^  However,  by  dint  of  chas- 
ing all  the  catVpaws,  aiii|Hkking  use  of  every  available 
puff  of  wind,  we  at  last  got' across  the  line. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"Crossino  the  Line — An  old  Topman's  Tarn  —  How  Jemmy 
Squarefoot  ran  away  with  a  Sailor  —  Fourth  of  July  at 
Sea —  Ncaring  our  Port  —  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Crossing  the  line  was  quite  an  event  in  the  Uvea  of 
those  who  were  now  making  their  first  voyage.  The  cere- 
monies of  shaving,  ducking,  and  tribute  exacting,  which 
we  read  of  as  being  so  much  iu  ynguc  in  fo:  mer  days,  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  have  gone  out  of  use  in  this  prac- 
tical age.  and  I,  who  had  looked  forward  with  delighted 
terror  to  the  advent  of  Xcptunc.  and  the  initiation  of 
us  green  hands  into  tlie  mysteries  of  tlie  sea  god,  was 
c»bliged  to  content  myself  with  reminiscences  of  the  older 
tars,  most  of  whom  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  Father 
Neptune's  razor  and  bathing  tub.  and  taken  the  required 
obligations,  "  never  to  eat  brown  bwad,  when  you  can  get 
white ;  never  to  kiss  the  maid,  when  you  can  kiss  the 
mistress;  to  eschew  water,  and  drink  grog ;  hate  a  iojer 
and  love  a  pretty  girl." 

"Ah,  boy,"  said  one  old  fellow  to  me,  when  I  had  been 
coaxing  him  into  tolling  me  a  yam  about  crossing  the 
line ;  '*  those  were  what  your  book?  would  have  called  the 
halcyon  dags  of  the  sea.  There  was  some  romance  about 
a  ship  when  I  first  went  to  sea.  and  the  tars  of  those 
(102) 
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days  made  as  familiar  with  old  Father  Neptune  and  the 
Flying  Dotchman,  as  a  half-starved  sojer  would  with  a 
bread-barge." 

••  WclL  "  said  I,  **  Jack,  that's  sorry  news  for  us  boys, 
who  came  mostly  for  the  romance  of  the  thing,  and  to 
wear  out  our  old  clothes.  But.  come,  as  we  ain't  to  see 
anything  of  Father  Neptune,  you  be  good-natured  and 
tell  us  all  about  him — that's  the  next  best  thing  to  see- 
ing him." 

Jack  Haley,  our  captain  of  the  maintop,  was  a  tar 
who  had  wintered  and  summered  in  all  climes  and  coun- 
tries, a  great  burly  fellow.  wh«>se  arm  was  as  big  round 
as  my  body,  and  whose  bronzed  neck,  almost  rivaling  in 
firmness  of  muscular  development  that  of  a  wild  bull, 
gave  evidence  of  a  strcuiith.  literally  little  less  than 
Herculean.  Withal.  Jack  had  a  heart  '•  big  enough,"  as 
one  of  his  old  shipmates  once  said,  '*  to  fill  up  his  whole 
great  big  body.'  I  knew  his  weak  nidc,  and,  having 
found  him  stretclud  along  the  weather  gangway,  sur- 
rounded by  his  topmates,  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  coax 
him  into  a  yam. 

'"  Well/'  said  he.  at  last,  when  some  of  the  topmen 
had  seconded  my  wish  for  a  **  real  good  yam  of  the  old 
times,"  *'  my  own  first  crossing  the  line  and  introduction 
to  the  old  fellow  with  the  grains,  would  not  be  interest- 
ing at  all,  shipmates,  for  it  was  just  like  all  others,  and 
there  was  too  much  slush  and  dirty  water  about  it.  for 
any  romance,  which  is  what  this  boy  is  after  " — turning 
to  me;  "but  if  you'll  all  listen,  and  not  interrupt, 
as  the  breeze  seems  to  be  steady,  and  old  •  Dyce,  no 
higher '  has  quit  hallooing  at  us,  I'll  try  to  spin  you  a 
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jam  that  I  was  told  once,  by  an  old  tar  that  was  in  the 
same  ship  in  which  it  took  plaoe,  and,  by  consequenoe, 
knew  all  about" 

At  this  point,  Jack  stopped  to  take  in  a  couple  of 
ounocs  of  the  purser's  cavendish,  while  we  took  advan- 
tage of  the  interruption  to  gather  round  a  little  doaer, 
and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  under  our  pea-jackets 
as  we  oould. 

'*  Well/'  said  Jack,  'you  must  know,  topmates,  ihat 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  happened  when  I  was  quite  a 
boy.  It  was  my  third  voyage  at  sea,  and  my  first  into 
the  South  Atlantic.  Our  vessel  belonged  to  Hull,  in 
England.  She  was  a  brig,  and  we  were  bound  from  Lon- 
don to  Bio,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  wares — a  general 
cargo,  as  they  call  it  Our  whole  ship's  company,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mate  and  myself,  were  Jordies,  and 
such  of  you  as  have  sailed  in  the  north  country  ships 
will  know,  that  among  a  rough  set  of  colliermen,  a  poor 
west  country  boy  stood  a  small  chance.  But  then,  I  had 
had  civility  beaten  into  me  on  the  first  two  voyages,  and 
learnt  by  experience  that  it  was  better  to  make  fneuds 
than  enemies  of  the  crew.  We  had  shipped  our  crew  in 
Hull,  and  they  staid  by  the  brig  in  London,  because  the 
skipper  and  they  agreed  very  well,  and  he  gave  them 
good  wages.  They  were  all  good  men,  but  like  all  Jor- 
dies,^ awful  growls.  However,  the  old  man  didn't  care 
for  their  growling,  so  long  as  it  was  grawl  and  go.  Ho 
used  to  say  they  would  growl  if  they  were  fed  on  chicken 

°The  sailors  belonging  to  the  ports  on  the  north-eaBtem 
ooast  of  England,  are  called  Jordies.  They  are  a  peculiar  set, 
known  as  great  growlers  and  excellent  sailors. 
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mod  soft  tack  and  batter  eveij  day,  and  had 
aoihing  to  do  but  smoke  their  pipes  and  spin  yams ;  and 
while  we  were  in  Bio,  the  steward  tried  them  on  the 
grab,  and,  hj  the  hook-block,  shipmates,  they  called  the 
iki{^)er  a  stingy  old  fool,  and  threatened  to  sue  him  for 
cheating  them  oat  of  their  regular  allowance  of  mahogany 
and  salt  pork,  and  giving  them  nothing  to  eat  bat  a  lot 
of  trashy  chickena  Howsomever,  this  ain't  the  yam 
itmi  I  was  to  tell  yoa.  They  were  a  lot  of  bloody  old 
growls,  as  I  said,  and  would  curse  and  swear  in  their 
north  coontry,  Jordie  jargon,  by  the  hour.  *  Cat-faced 
booger'  was  the  best  word  that  came  out  of  their 
Mmth.'' 

Here  a  Jordie  among  the  listeners  said  in  his  broadest 
fingo: 

"  Eh,  you  cat-&oed  booger,"  which  produced  a  general 
■nfle. 

"Ah,  Jordie,"  said  Jack,  "you're  listening;  well, 
perhaps  you  have  heard  the  same  yam  that  I  'm  going  to 
tell,  for  it  *s  known  to  every  sailor  out  of  the  port  of  HulL 
As  I  was  saying,  they  were  a  great  set  to  curse  and  swear, 
all  except  one,  a  quiet  sober-looking  old  man,  whose  hair 
was  beginnii^  to  turn  gray,  and  whose  wrinkled,  weather- 
beaten  hoe  told  of  many  storms  and  dangers.  He  was  a 
Tery  kind-hearted  old  fellow,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know, 
Ibr  he  often  helped  me  out  when  I  was  bothered  in  making 
a  pair  of  canvas  trowsers,  or  a  frock.  He  said  very  little, 
nothing  more  than  was  barely  necessary,  never  was  heard 
laughing  or  singing  over  his  can  of  grog  on  Saturday 
CiTeningB,  like  the  rest,  and  held  little  communication  with 
any  one  on  boanL     Nevertheless,  he  was  every  inch  a 
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aoaman,  one  who  knew  his  duty,  and  was  always  ftnk 
alof^  at  reefing  or  handing,  and  was  the  mate*s  trusty 
man.  When  the  men  would  gather  together  in  the  dog 
watches,  affcer  we  got  into  fine  weather,  and  smoke  their 
pipes  and  spin  long  yams,  he  would  sit  apart  on  the  top 
gallant  forecastle,  and  smoke  and  think,  and  say  nothing 
until,  somehow,  we  boys  got  it  in  our  heads  that  the  old 
fellow,  for  all  his  good  look,  was  a  wizard,  and  were  half 
afraid  of  him.  We  had  a  fair  passage  out  taking  the 
north-east  trades  shortly  after  we  got  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  carrying  them  nearly  to  the  line.  As  we 
neared  the  line,  there  was  much  talk  over  the  ceremony 
of  receiving  Neptune  on  board,  and  we  found  that  hesidei 
us  boys,  (there  were  four  of  us,)  there  was  one  old  Jordie, 
who,  having  been  all  his  life  running  between  Sunderland, 
and  Shields,  and  London,  with  an  occasional  trip  up  the 
Baltic,  was  now  in  his  old  age  to  be  initiated  into  Nep- 
tune's mysteries.  The  balance  of  the  crew  were  South 
Spainers,^  and  had  all  paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea  god. 
Jordie  Christie,  as  he  was  called,  had  said  nothing  about 
never  having  crossed  the  line,  thinking  probably  that  the 
rest  of  the  crew  would  not  dare  to  take  any  liberties  with 
him.  When  he  found  that  he  too  was  expected  to  undergo 
the  ordeal,  he  sat  on  his  chest,  and  swore  at  a  terrible 
rate,  threatening  to  use  a  heaver  on  the  first  man*s  head 
that  dared  touch  him.   Old  Jimmy,  our  quiet  man,  looked 

^  **  South  Spainers ''  those  are  called,  among  the  sailors  of  the 
north  country,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  voyages  to  the 
Indies  or  America,  instead  of  coasting  and  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  trading ;  which  last  is  considered  by  these  men  to  be 
their  peculiar  branch  of  the  business. 
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klaek  at  lun,  to  hear  him  avcar  an,  aod  at  hm, 
anpfcr,  the  da j  hefoie  we  weie  to  er«i  the  liae, 
and  aome  of  the  rest  got  into  a  hot  diiftf,  aad  Iha 
eorring  grew  stronger  and  loader.  JiaBjaO  at  sBse  caar 
amoDgrt  them,  (he  used  to  take  his  pot  «f  lea  ami  hraad 
and  mahoganj  apart,  to  eat,>  aad  said : 

**Shipmatfa  if  joa  had  aD  mj  cxpcncBoesf  IhacsB- 
aeqnenoes  of  such  cursiiig  aad  swearing  taft;  j««  vrcU 
kaaw  that  no  good  eomes  of  it'' 

••  Well  oU  fimlweather  Jack  lets  hear  jwr  pn        I 
ahoat  what  omeaof  thdoe  that  swauv"  said  oseif  Iha 
■MMt  promne. 

'*  It  maj  he  a  warning  to  joo,  shipatttesL  aad  as 
there's  nothing  to  do  afier  siqiper,  aad  the  faarkej  is  ^Nag 
akmg  steady,  when  the  hojs  clear  awaj  the  thiapL  IH 
tell  joa  iHiat  happened  in  the  harqae  Saadeilaad.  whea 
I  was  in  her.  on  a  Tojage  from  Hnll  to  Bocnoa  KynL* 

**  Were  joa  in  the  barqoe  Sonderlaod '/'  asked  a  Hafi 
sailor,  with  much  excitemenL 

'*  Yes,  shipmate.*' 

^  Well,  bj  the  holj  man  of  the  mast.  I  don't 
joa  carry  8a::h  a  UoaJj  long  figwe-hcad.  aad  Iwk 
soiemc  as  a  pig  with  his  head  eat  off.    Whj.  bnji. 
that  bloodj  barqoe  old  Jeoimj  Sqoarefooi  took  a  USkm 
awaj  off  his  chest  and  kept  him  a  week,  o'it  of  the  iLip. 
anrl  then  l/rooght  him  bo^k  !" 

Of  coarw  this  aroused  ctctt  fr>tB  canw  tj.  aod  i^ 
pots  and  pan?  wer?  wiped  out.  and  pipes  lit.  aad  cTerj- 
hodj  gathered  about  old  Jinimj,  eager  to  hear  ahoat  the 
deril  ranrjing  off  a  man. 

**  Well  lads,**  he  began,  when  <^TcnFthiBg  was  aettkd. 
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umL  the  pipes  were  all  going,  "  we  were  in  ike  btiqoi 
Sunderland,  bound  from  Hull  to  Buenoe  Ajres,  after  a 
eargo  of  hides  and  horns.  She  was  a  lively  barque,  a 
Irim  boat,  sailed  well,  worked  easy,  and  steered  like  a 
top.  We  had  twelve  men  before  the  mast  The  tee- 
castle  had  leaked  a  little  on  first  coming  oat,  and  the 
skipper  allowed  ns  to  move  our  chests  into  a  large  steer* 
age  she  had,  where  we  lived  as  comfortably  as  dnkaSb 
We  had  a  good  crew,  all  except  the  sailmaker,  who  was  a 
horrid  wicked  wretch,  whose  month  never  opened  bat  to 
let  oat  a  lot  of  onrsing  and  Mackguarding,  that  was 
enough  to  sink  the  ship.  Now.  Sails  had  never  made  a 
southern  voyage  before,"  (here  everybody  loaktd  at 
Jordie  Christie,  but  Jimmy  took  no  notice),  "  and  when 
we  came  to  near  the  line,  he  declared  his  intention  never 
to  see  Neptune,  nor  submit  himself  to  the  usual  oeremo* 
nies.  The  nearer  we  approached  the  equator,  as  the 
skipper  calls  the  Hne,  the  louder  Saih  swore,  until  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  all  sitting  on  our  cherti 
in  the  steerage,  smoking  and  yarmng,  he  all  at  once  broke 
out  in  a  long  string  of  oaths,  and  ended  by  dedaring 
that  he  wished  Jimmy  Squarefoot  might  take  him  oflF  to 
perdition  that  minute,  if  he  ever  meant  to  sulmit  to  any 
of  their  gamm<m.  Shipmates,  he  hadn't  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  before  the  poor  fool  b^an  to  wriggle,  aal 
struggle,  and  bellow,  as  though  somebody  had  hoki  of 
him,  dragging  him  off.  And  while  we  all  sat  astounded, 
he  was  lifted  bodily  off  his  chest,  and  carried  on  his 
back,  struggling  and  catching  at  eveiything  that  ha 
passed,  right  up  the  steerage  ladder — ^tearing  down  a 
stanchecm  on  the  way,  so  tightly  did  he  cling — and  then 
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iwward,  wenm  to  tht  lee  mie.  and  9fvr  ike 
mirfcing  and  ineefiagthelec  fore-iadt  aa  ke  ^ 
boaid — and  tliat  «aa  die  bit  we  a-r  «f  Ubl  ilrkai^ 
anekeaid  a  dioiitiBf  tad  giuiaing  for  Bflre  Utam  tea 
anutcs  aftenraid.  We  kad  Moved  .SoA  i^  Ika 
haldnvaj.  and  Ind  seea  kim  dragged  UrwnA  hw  mmt 
iaviri^^le  yomtr.  He  went  a]4»z  kowl  fw  .aian,  aad  ''v 
kia  baek.  odIt  bis  keel«  tovc^ki&r  tke  deek,  kf  civkrvr 
at  eferrrope  aa  be  went  |iaal»  andaoragdiaf  iakald^B. 
kslall  in  Fain. 

*«T4mBaT&anr,ikqyBateak9vw«aDidL  IVVrri 
^ikd  fcr  fri^t,  and  ve  aKO  Aat  evr  Hpf  kipelker,  aad 
tkoui^t  oar  time  vac  «qbk.  Tke  captain  caaK  dtrra 
into  tke  sCeera^  bj  aod  br.  and  a^Kd  lyyv  tke  vVA( 
tking  kad  oooBKiteed.  •'  He  a!id  tk?  Ba%<f  i^  skc  aD 
tkat  oecmied  on  deek.  •  After  ve  kad  fo^  kisL  aS  a^^st 
SaiTt  carnng.  be  jmDcd  a  KUe  oot  c^  bi*  putkec  I 
doabi  if  ke  kad  eTcr  o^tM^  it  befcrt  .  aad  ttii  be 
would  read  somf  cbapten  to  wb.  az:d  taetj  r>  'a  dit^ 
wkere  tkere  wae  a  praver-lnok.  and  baT»  prajers,  Aad 
m  we  did.  ahkoodi  tbe  skipfKT  aade  a  po  t  fis<  a;  nad- 
iBg  prajen.  baTing  to  nop  aad  «p^  o-it  tLe  V?Ci;»t 
wordfl,  and  callixtg  tkem  hy  9s»r-\  hWAj  z^j  a^ia^  ^:as 
I  &1KT  tke  Lori  didn't  iiK<re  tkao  kalf  oavmaz.'i  iLa. 
HowaoflMderer.  be  tkat  as  it  nar.  we  wf-e  giiad  u  bear 
die  prajer.  and  tkere  was  no  mcMK  c-vrasg  ^a  tia-i  dar. 
ia  tke  steerage.  We  talked  tk^  matvfx  <'/rer.  l^n  h  wa# 
aa  plain  aa  tke  eook't  f^x.  tkat  JeznLj  Vj^are^rt  Lad 
keen  liMening  and  kearing  Sait$  iaqirnf  wi«L  azyi  Lad 
taken  bim  at  kiii  woid. 

"  Tkat  ni^  we  aD  ptkered  on  tke  itcera^kasi^ 
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for  somehow  no  one  cared  to  stay  on  the  forecastle ;  aal 
the  mate  once  said,  indeed,  that  while  looking  to  leeward* 
under  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  he  heard  a  groan,  and 
then  a  peal  of  devilish  laughter;  but  none  of  ns  heard 
it  and,  perhaps,  it  was  only  his  imagination.  Next  day 
was  Monday,  and  all  that  week  we  were  kept  tight  to 
work,  80  that  we  should  not  have  time  to  think  over  poor 
Scuijt,  And  so,  what  with  not  oaring  to  talk  over  the 
matter  and  scarcely  having  time  to  think  of  it,  by  the 
time  Saturday  night  came  along,  we  had  apparently  for- 
gotten that  such  a  fellow  as  he  was  ever  in  the  ship. 
But,  shipmates,  somehow  /  thought  of  him  all  the  time, 
and  I  guess  the  rest  did  too,  although  they  said  nothing. 
There  was  one  evidence  of  our  yet  bearing  in  memory  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate,  and  that  was,  that  there  had 
not  been  an  oath  heard  on  board,  since  his  mysterious 
disappearance.  Saturday  night  passed  off  m<ne  quietly 
than  usual  We  sipped  our  grog  in  silence,  or  sjpcke  a 
few  words  about  the  probable  distance  to  port,  which  we 
were  anxious  to  reach,  as  it  was  a  general  understanding 
among  all  hands  forward,  that  we  would  there  leave,  and 
not  try  to  return  to  England  in  what  we  felt  to  be  » 
doomed  vessel. 

"  *  We  had  passed  the  line  and  taken  a  hit  slant,  which 
had  set  us  well  on  our  way.  Sunday  momiog  cams. 
There  was  a  good  breeze,  and  we  were  bowling  off  ei^t 
knots,  with  foretopmast  and  main  topgallant  stud'n-sailt 
set  At  eight  bells  we  went  to  breakfast  both  watchcii 
as  it  was  fair  weather,  eating  together  in  the  steerage. 
After  breakfast  was  cleared  off,  we  sat  on  our  chests 
smoking,  when  old  Bill  Thomas  all  at  onoe  spoke  up: 
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^'WdLdiipiiHitefl,  wbkfctlie  nae  qf  tryiog  to  kifa 
it?  we*re  all  thinkiiig  of  the  nme  dung— Wv  la«t  Sm- 
daj,  at  this  tnne,  we  had  one  more  in  the  mem^ 

**  Just  then,  hefixe  aoj  one  eould  aowwei;  these  was 
a  maud  aa  of  a  hea^  hodj  frDiiig  on  deek«  Honnvd,  and 
a  krad  eiy  from  the  Baa  at  the  whed,  who  «aa  the  mij 
oae  CD  dn^  at  the  time,  the  eook  heiag  dowa  is  the 
eabin  getting  the  cabin  bieakfiut  We  ateited  afu  kiA^ 
ingatoaeanotherin  ahum.    BiQ  aud: 

'^'Lada.Ietosan^  on  ded[  tofpechcc,  6r  Umi  wtf 
toplighto  if  I  don't  heHeie  thia  Uoodj  ^  ii  kaaaMid.' 

**  I  kd  the  waj.  being  neaieat  dK  bddcr.  Ow  4tA 
we  fo«md  the  ofieen  jnat  running  feraaid.  aaii  «e  shZ 
proceeded  toward  the  forecaade  in  a  X^Aj.  ArTrr^n 
there,  we  heard  a  groan,  and  looking  to  leeward  '/  u^ 
fomnaflt.  on  the  rigging  we  found*  dkipBHU«a,'  n»i 
old  Jimmj.  eameetlj.  '  we  found  tAe  i^j<ijf  of  iie  mnL 
mtaterf  He  waa  barflj  breadux^  and  jwat  Mt  U 
open  his  ejes  and  month,  and  kt  oat  an  aeeaaocai  gnaau 
After  staadiDg  a  few  winntfa  in  alter  ^JugurwatarM.  wt 
mustered  oar  sroaes  together  and  V<ik  him  4'/va  u^/m, 
some  of  die  men  swearing  rrjoMr,  is  iuar  vsrrjp,  uoA 
vtt  onlj  wouldn't  thej  toorrh  asj  cae  wb^  1^  ukJimK  a 
week  with  okl  Jemm j  Sqnaref'wc  bws  er^fn  rcf 'wcLg  av 
deep  in  the  steerage  while  he  va«  t£tfr».  tivm^rv^ 
i^ir  ooonsH  did  not  preraiL  We  tr^  i^  4em%  aoii 
laid  him  in  his  bonk,  whitk  ha^i  i^n^er  b^m  liWMa 
■nee  bt§  dinppearanoe.  He  wa«  ^^dbesj^i  av  *m. 
Aipper.  who  aaid  that  no  ViCMS  vne  tcvk(*«.  VvS  ^  m 
somewhat  Iffnised.  We  fed  Laa  and  tcad'd  4*  iim<aa» 
(■Dt  for  two  or  duee  daja.  when  he  waa  able  to  f»  ta  lis 
10 
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duty.  But  he  was  a  changed  man.  From  being  a  nmsy, 
Tiolent  fellow,  always  ready  to  quarrel,  he  had  become 
quiet  and  silent,  never  speaking  unleas  previously  spokeo 
to,  and  making  as  short  answers  as  possible.  You  may 
imagine  that  we  were  eager  enough  to  know  what  he 
had  been  doing,  or  where  he  had  been  during  his  week's 
absence.  But  on  this  subject  he  preserved  a  most  studi- 
ous silence,  and  the  only  bit  of  informatioD  that  we  ever 
pumped  out  of  him  was  this,  that  he  was  awake  and 
conscious  all  the  time  that  he  was  away.  We  got  to 
Buenos  Ayxes  in  due  time,  and  there  found  our  caigo 
waiting  for  us.  It  being  the  time  of  year  in  which  the 
pamperos  blow,  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore,  and, 
not  being  able  to  make  our  escape  from  the  vessel,  were 
obliged  to  return  with  her  to  Hull  We  were  rather  a  dull 
set  on  the  passage  home,  and  I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  oat 
of  a  vessel,  as  I  was  to  get  rid  of  the  barque  Sundeiland. 
Tllien  we  got  to  Hull,  the  sailmaker,  who  had  got  veiy 
pious  ever  since  his  retuni  to  the  vessel,  and  read  his 
Bible  daily,  consulted  with  a  parson,  and  concluded  to 
live  on  shore,  and  go  to  sea  no  more.  He  told  us.  his 
shipmates,  that  he  had  related  his  adventures  to  the 
chaplain  at  the  Sailor  s  Bethel  in  Hull  that  they  were 
to  be  printed,  but  not  till  after  his  deatL*' 

<*And  the  barque  Sunderland  ?  " 

"  She  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  get  a  crew.  Mo 
one  would  ship  in  a  vessel  to  which  the  devil  had  fieee 
access.  At  last,  she  got  a  crew,  and  sailed  on  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  she  never  reached  her  first  pcnrt^ 
and  was  never  heard  from." 
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E^  Uk  WB8  itniek  joit  ba  Jaek  HbIcj  1 
Idi  jBin  to  wki^  we  had  b11  hmtatd  wiik 
ittleRBt 

^  Get  B  pun  of  t^wcBtker]Bam'bfatt;'*mBtfcewi 
pBflod  BkB^  for  the  wBtdi,  Bud  we  kBitilj  fanite  wfL 
gubeied  vp  our  JBdoeta*  tightmnd  the  hnee,  amd  wcwt 
bdow  to  our  hBamockA,  I  with  mj  head  Okd  with 
glbosti^  Bad  imps.  Bud  dnmken  wmtanm^  sikiB.  whk^ 
three  eboKt  of  penooB^ea  fboKsd  the  it^fe  BohfectBif 
WKj  dicBiBA,  the  next  fovr  houn.  | 

WecnMBedtheliaewithoBlBfl[jthiBgi«anricBUehBp         i 
pemng.  i 

**  Why.  we  didn't  efvn  tat  it."  aid  b  wmkKr.  wick  a 
lodk  of  disBppoixitmait,  thAt  eikittd  a  bmA  «f  fiBpt^ 
Bi  his  expeiiK. 

A  few  dAjs  longer  of  li^^  TAriAble  wii^  Asd  i^B^^ 
showers.  And  we  were  biesKcd  with  a  fise  brsnje  inn  ck 
CBstwArd,  whkh.  grAdoAllj  hAnliajg  to  ifMkr^ASBL  ihe» 
Kt«  Aod  CGPtinned  with  as  miul  w^  aude  tiie  l^JuL  Ye 
BOW  bowltd  Akmg  rid^t  merrilT.  Eiemhii^  «  kscsd 
hsd  been  redo.^  to  the  r&|Bir&d  wdex.  the  eaew  -m^gt 
pvettj  weil  AoqoAiated.  soikieath^  »  t*>  nake  ikba/fgt 
BgreeAble.  And  the  mil  i  Air  sad  l/nmidiA  w^aA^r  ffts 
efcxjhodj.  eren  to  oor  cnusj  «td  r>|jr>.T,  ^  a  r^'^^B 
hoflior.  Besides  prepBriog  our  ihip  iur  ^r  esoAsee  as« 
port  we  hAd  gcDerBl  qtmrten  ercxj  FndAj  ntjnsr,^ 

UBfbrtimAtelj.  the  Foorth  cf  J^j  i^  w  f  n£Aj. 
Those  who  hsd  nerer  before  lieea  xb  a  t«sk^  ^  wax:.  i«x7 
■BtenJl J  thooght  thAt  iBdepcDduee  Lb j.  if  s«ii&  eeatr 
hfBied  AS  B  hoiidBj  cm  limrL  wonU.  as  abj  rAie,  ] 
B  SB(Sciy>t  cxoBse  im 
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■ome  eyen  prophesied  the  distribution  of  a  doable  allow- 
anoe  of  grog  on  that  day.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  heir* 
ever,  took  place,  and  the  ''  glorious  Fourth  "  was  treated 
with  as  little  oeremony  as  though  there  were  no  associa- 
tions of  patriotism,  speeches  for  Buncomb,  militia  train- 
ings,  encampments,  sprees,  fireworks,  gingerbread  and 
green  cherries  connected  with  it  The  drum  beat  at  tlie 
usual  time  for  general  qtuirters.  The  sham  battle,  that 
day,  was,  if  anything,  a  little  more  arduously  contested 
than  usual  by  the  captain,  and  after  three  hours  apd 
a  half  of  hard  work,  we  were  feasted  on  boiled  rice  and 
mahogany  beef. 

There  are  no  holidays  at  sea.  If  you  are  in  port  they 
are  duly  kept  up.  but  at  sea,  no  attention  is  paid  to  them. 

A  few  weeks  of  fair  winds  brought  us  into  the  latitude 
of  Rio,  and  we  stood  in  toward  the  land,  from  which  our 
distance  was  inconsiderable.  Three  days  longer,  and  we 
would  he  in,  it  was  said.  Oh  !  what  a  long  three  days 
they  were,  to  be  sure.  In  them,  too,  a  great  deal  was  to 
be  done.  The  chafing  gear  was  taken  off,  holidayv 
(white  spots)  on  the  rigging  carefully  touched  up  with 
tar,  boats'  gripes  loosened,  topgallant  and  royal  yards 
prepared  for  being  sent  down  when  we  got  in,  the  anchors 
got  off  the  bows,  and  chains  bent  to  them,  brass  railingi 
around  the  poop  got  on  deck  and  secured,  and,  on  the  last 
two  mornings  preceding  our  entry  into  Bio,  clean  hammocks 
bent,  and  the  dirty  ones  scrubbed.  At  last,  when  I  had 
gotten  tired-out  with  waiting,  we  were  electrified  by  the 
eager  cry  of  "  land-ho  !*'  from  the  topmast  head.  It  was 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  July.  Before 
sonset  we  could  plainly  discern  the  land  from  deck,  rising 
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from  the  ocean,  in  little  bine  hills  snrrounding  an  immense 
peak,  which  at  dosk  loomed  np  against  the  sky  as  thoagh 
rospended  immediately  above  onr  heads.  This  was  Cape 
Frio,  the  first  land  made  by  vessels  approaching  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  from  the  north.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
avtempt  to  describe  the  interest  and  delight  with  which  I 
for  the  first  time  viewed  a  foreign  shore.  I  remained  on 
deck  nearly  all  the  first  watch,  although  it  was  my  turn 
to  deep,  and  was  content  to  gaze  at  the  great  peak  looming 
np  against  the  sky,  looking  like  an  enormous  black  cloud 
ready  to  precipitate  itself  upon  us,  in  thunder,  lightning 
and  rain.  We  lay  hove  to  nearly  all  night,  and  at  early 
dawn  filled  away,  and  stood  in  with  a  light  but  fair 
breeze.  We  rapidly  neared  the  land,  and  at  noon  were 
inside  of  Cape  Frio,  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  sea-breeze  set  in  shortly,  and  we 
stood  up  the  bay,  with  all  sail  set,  studding-sails  and  all, 
gliding  along  about  three  knots  an  hour.  Turning  around 
the  land  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  were  directly  land- 
locked, and  safe  from  any  possible  storms  without.  The 
view  which  was  now  spread  before  us,  seemed  to  me 
delii'htful  beyond  conception.  The  abrupt  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  before  beheld; 
mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  peak  rising  above  peak, 
until,  in  the  far  distance,  the  highest  seemed  lost  in  the 
clouds :  immediately  before  us  the  immense  mount,  called, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  the  Sugar-ioaf,  rearing 
its  barren  side  up  against  the  sky ;  the  two  white  forts, 
posted  like  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor;  the  curiously  rigged  shallops  and  polaccas, 
sweeping  lazily  past  on  the  limpid  tide ;  the  little  fishing 
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boats,  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  bay,  with  their 
immense  lug  sails  fluttering  languidly  in  the  breese ;  th^ 
white  houses,  dotted  all  along  the  shore,  surrounded  bj» 
and  peeping  out  of  umbrageous  groves  of  oranges  and 
limes — all  this  variety,  on  which  to  feast  my  eager  eyea^ 
s:emed  so  strange,  and  withal  so  beautiful,  that  even  as 
I  gazed,  I  almost  fancied  myself  transported  into  fairy 
land.  The  day  was  such  a  one  as  is  to  be  experienced 
only  in  the  tropics.  There  was  that  peculiar  softly-bright 
haze  or  film,  seemingly  surrounding  and  enveloping  every 
object  in  view,  not  hiding,  but  only  tempering  the  fierce 
splendor  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  infusing  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  with  a  mellow,  lazy  tranquility, 
which  affects  also  beholders,  and  gives  one  a  realization 
of  that  dolcefar  niente  feeling  which  is  so  highly  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  He  who  has  not 
voyaged  within  the  tropics,  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
luxury  of  this  feeling  of  quiet  languor,  nor  id  the 
circumstances  which  cause  it  To  us,  who  came  under 
this  influence  with  the  fierce  blasts  of  the  north-east  trade 
winds  still  fresh  upon  our  chceivs,  it  was  delicious.  Our 
crew  seemed  changed.  Every  harsh  or  discordant  noise 
was  hushed;  the  violence  of  the  most  uproarious  was 
tempered  or  stilled.  As  we  glided  along  smoothly,  over 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  bay,  all  handa^  dressed  in  snowy 
white,  crowding  the  upper  deck,  the  universal  stillneM 
was  made  only  more  striking  by  the  low  hum  of  many 
voices,  or  the  occasional  abrupt  shout  of  the  commander 
standing  on  the  bows,  conning  the  vessel,  and  the  shai] 
reply  of  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  to  his  "  star 
board,"  "  port,"  or  ''  steady."    Even  the  boisterous  <dd 
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sheets,  halyards,  and  braces.''  The  orew  abddenly  start 
into  liyel J  activity. 

"  Haul  in  all  your  studding-8aib--down  royals — top* 
gaUantsails — ^up  courses — settle  away  your  topsail  hal* 
yards — ^braces  there,  quartermasters — sheets— dew  him 
up  lively,  men." 

In  but  little  longer  time  than  it  takes  to  ^ve  tlii 
orders,  every  sail  is  hauled  to  the  yard,  ready  to  be 
furled  at  the  word. 

**  Let  go  the  starboard  anchor." 

Plash  goes  the  anchor,  one  hundred  and  fifty  fitthoms 
of  chain  cable  thundering  through  the  hawsehole.  Hie 
chain  is  out;  the  other  anchor  is  dropped  under  fbo^ 
half  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  hove  in, 
and  the  ship  lies  moored  midway  between  her  anchors. 

''All  hands  furl  sail,"  pipes  the  boatswain,  who  has 
recovered  all  Inr  former  voice. 

*'Lay  aloft,  topmen — lower  and  topgallant  yardmen 
aloa." 

Five  hundred  men  spring  eagerly  up  the  rigging,  and 
duster  together  on  the  yards,  and  close  in  to  the  masts. 

''Lay  out  and  furl;"  and  the  yards  are  suddenly 
manned,  clear  to  the  yardarm,  many  in  their  haste  ran* 
ning  out  on  top,  in  place  of  clambering  out  on  the  foot* 
ropes,  and  almost  before  the  order  is  out  of  the  offioer's 
mouth,  the  great  pOles  of  ctovas  are  snugly  rolled  i^asd 
fELStened  to  the  yards. 

We  took  in  and  furled  aU  sails,  and  moored  the  diip 
in  eight  minutes,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  decks  were 
deared  up  and  swept  down,  the  yards  squared,  the  rig 
ging  flemished  down  on  deck,  and  everything  as  quiet 
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and  orderly  as  thougli  we  bad  been  lying  at  tbe  anobor- 
a^B  a  montb. 

Now,  tboogbt  I,  111  bave  a  better  look  tban  I  conld 
get  wbfle  nnder  weigb,  at  tbe  barbor,  and  sbipping,  and 
town;  and  aioeordingly,  I  cast  my  eyes  aloft  to  pick  ont 
the  most  oonTenient  place  in  wbicb  to  percb  myself  for 
that  porpose.  But  bere  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
Strict  orders  were  immediately  issued,  tbat  no  one  sboold 
show  bis  bead  above  tbe  hammock  rail.  Tbe  poop  and 
forecastle  even  were  forbidden  ground,  and  I  was  reduced, 
in  common  with  seven  hundred  other  anxious  souls,  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  taking  a  peep  at  our  surroundings 
through  a  port-bole,  by  wbicb  process  we  were  able  to 
gain  about  as  much  information  concerning  tbe  town  and 
harbor,  as  one  would  be  likely  to  get  of  tbe  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  room,  by  examining  it  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  door. 

A  shrill  blast  of  the  boatswain's  call,  followed  by  a 
shout  of; 

••Where  are  you,  side  boys?"  admonished  me  that  I 
was  one,  and  I  hurried  to  the  starboard  gangway,  just  in 
time  to  swing  the  man-ropes  to  a  Brazilian  officer,  cap- 
tain of  the  port,  who  had  come  alongside  in  a  shore  boat, 
rowed  by  six  men,  whom  I  guessed,  at  first  glance,  fVom 
their  long,  lank,  sinewy  fingers,  and  the  deep  ebony  hue 
of  their  skin,  to  be  real  Africans.  The  officer  was 
veeeived  at  the  gangway  by  the  commander,  and  on  the 
poop  by  the  captain.  He  came  on  board  to  receive  any 
report  the  captain  had  to  make,  and  to  offi^r  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  port  to  our  ship,  and  finally,  to  make 
anangements  about  saluting  next  day.     His  buriness 
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waa  transacted  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  returned  to  his 
boat  and  to  the  shore.  I  watched  them  as  thej  pulkd 
toward  the  landing  stairs.  The  boat  waus  yeiy  long  in 
proportion  to  her  width,  and  heavily  fastened,  appaientlj. 
Over  the  entire  afterpart  a  thick  awning  was  spread, 
under  which,  on  cushions,  reclined  the  officer.  Abaft 
was  the  cockswain*s  box,  in  which  was  perched  a  minute 
specimen  of  Ethiopia,  who  steered  the  boat  She  was 
propelled  bj  means  of  long  sweeps,  the  crew  standing  up 
and  leaning  far  aft  at  each  pull ;  and  then,  having  put 
the  blades  of  their  sweeps  in  the  water,  lettiug  their 
whole  weights  come  back  on  the  oar,  pulling  until  thej 
sank  back  iuto  their  seats — ^rising  at  each  pull,  aud 
repeating  the  maneuver.  It  seemed  to  me  a  novel  and 
rather  laborious  waj  of  getting  through  the  water,  but  I 
found  it  to  be  the  method  universally  practiced,  in  the 
Brazilian  boat& 

No  sooner  was  the  anchor  down,  than  the  sergeant  of 
marines  was  busy  placing  sentries  at  the  gangways,  lar- 
board and  starboard,  and  on  the  bows.  The  office  of 
these  sentries  is  to  keep  oS  shore  boats,  unless  they  have 
special  business,  of  which  notice  is  given  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck ;  to  prevent  the  smuggling  on  board  of  liquor 
and  other  contraband  articles,  and  also,  to  act  as  cbecki 
on  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  vessel  They  are  on  guard  night  and 
day,  and  have  a  laborious  and  thankless  task  of  it 
Of  course,  the  marines  perform  this  duty. 

The  yards  being  squared  and  all  things  made  nug 
and  clear,  alow  and  aloft,  we  were  piped  to  supper. 
During  supper,   the  commodore,  aooompanied   by  hie 
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noretaiy,  went  uhore,  in  »  shore  boat  After  nqiper,  » 
few  men  were  dispatched  aloft  to  see  to  getting  the  top- 
gilhnt  and  royal  yards  ready  for  conii^  down  on  dedL 
Bebw,  the  immense  yardrropes  were  carefnlly  ooikd  down, 
ready  for  slacking  down,  tripping-lines  and  down-haols  wen 
manned,  and  soon  all  was  in  readiness  for  sonset.  which 
is  the  time  chosen  for  such  e?olations  as  thi&  The  band 
gathered  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  poop;  the  ship's 
dnmunen  and  fifers  assemUed  on  the  qnarter-deck ;  the 
men,  all  bnt  one  on  each  mast,  came  down  from  akic; 
and  the  whole  ship  again  for  a  few  minntes  resumed  her 
air  of  quiet  and  lifekssness.  r^aided  from  without. 

"All  hands,  down  topgallant  and  royal  yards,"  fron 
the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  called  eTeirbody  on  deck. 
Everything  is  ready — the  captain  raises  his  finger,  the 
drums  and  fifes  play  several  lively  airs,  and  aft^r  the 
last,  the  bass  drum  tape — one,  two.  three — and  at  the 
third  tap,  and  accompanying  roll  of  the  smaller  drams. 
the  ship's  colors  are  hauled  down,  the  topgallant  and 
royal  yards  swing  from  horizontal  to  perpendicular  m  bj 
magic,  and  are  swiftly  lowered  to  the  deck,  amid  a  hmg- 
dimwn  trill  on  the  boatswain*s  call  The  land  no?  pla^s 
Hail  Columbia,  and  a  number  of  other  tune« ;  the  bmh 
unbend  the  sails  from  the  yards  just  sent  down,  make 
them  up.  mark  them,  and  deposit  them  in  the  sail  locker ; 
the  yards  are  triced  up  in  the  lower  rigging ;  the  yard- 
ropes  laid  against  the  mast,  0t>  as  not  to  thaw  conqwrn- 
ously ;  the  rigging  is  coiled  down,  and  all  is  finishcrL 

At  quarters,  word  was  passed  that  the  crews  of  the 
two  market-boats  were  to  be  in  readiness  at  four  o'clock 
MBt  morning  to  go  ashore  with  the  stewaidap    At  dusk. 
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the  hammookfl  were  piped  down,  and  then  nSL  hands  ooBr 
gregated  about  decks  and  talked  over  the  pleasant  daj, 
discussed  the  probability  of  oar  getting  "  liberty  "  (thai 
is,  leave  to  spend  a  day  or  two  on  shore)  in  this  j^aoa^ 
and  those  of  them  who  had  been  here  before  span  yams 
of  past  adyentures.  Among  others,  I  heard  mnch  men* 
tion  of  one  Portaguese  Joe,  a  bom-boatman,  who  had  the 
name  of  being  a  most  dangerous  fellow  to  haye  dealings 
with.  Bum-boatmen  are  persons  who  bring  akn^de, 
daily,  supplies  of  fruits  and  various  shore  delicacies,  toft 
the  use  of  such  of  the  crew  as  care  to  indulge  in  luzo- 
ries  of  that  kind,  and  labor  under  no  pecuniaiy  disabili- 
ties to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires.  Of  Par- 
tuguese  Joe  it  was  said,  that  he  had  taken  the  lives  of 
several  man-of-war's  men,  who  had  either  cheated  or  in- 
sulted him,  and  that  he  made  free  use  of  poison  in  deal- 
ing with  such  of  his  acquaintances  as  became  obnoxioos 
to  him.  These  allegations  were  in  all  likelihood  true 
enough,  for  the  lower  classes  of  Brazilians  are  notoriously 
revengeful  and  treacherous,  and  the  stilletto  and  the 
poisoned  cup  are  in  common  use  among  them.  But,  true 
or  false,  I  found  that  they  did  not  fail  to  secure  for  Mr. 
Portuguese  Joe  (the  only  name  I  ever  heard  for  him) 
most  unbounded  respect,  and  a  perfect  immunity  from 
the  depredations  not  unfrequently  committed  on  bum- 
boatmen — thus  proving  that  there  may  be  advantages  in 
having  a  bad  name. 

At  nine  o'clock  (two  bells),  came  tattoo,  which  closes 
the  waking  day  of  a  vessel  of  war,  in  port  The  drums 
and  fifes  were  again  put  in  requisition,  and  after  playing 
a  number  of  tunes,  precisely  at  nine,  commenced  th6 
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gnmd  roulade,  at  the  third  roll  a  cannon  being  fired  ofF, 
while  the  bell  is  at  the  same  time  struck  two.  A  per- 
fect silence  succeeds  the  din  of  the  kettle  drams,  inter- 
mpted  after  a  while  by  the  voice  of  the  master-at-arms 
oidering  some  one  to  go  to  his  hammock.  After  gun-fire 
DO  one  is  allowed  out  of  his  hammock,  except  such  few 
persons  as  are  on  duty.  Neither  is  any  loud  talking  or 
other  disturbance  permitted.  All  the  lights  in  the  ship 
are  extinguished  by  the  master-at-arms,  and  the  fiiLct 
reported  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  the  stillness  of 
abmber  resto  upoo  the  shi^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"Un  in  Harbor— Bomboats^ At  8m  again— .What  flaikm 
Sat  and  How  Victnals  are  cooked — Thenrst  Flogging  on 
Board. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  we  were  awakened  hj 
the  firing  off  of  a  gun,  seconded  by  a  din  on  the  dmms, 
similar  to  that  of  the  evening  before.  Shortly  after,  the 
bugler  called  away  the  crews  of  the  market-boats;  at 
five,  "  all  hands  "  were  called,  and  the  boatswain's  mates 
went  round  admonishing  every  man  to  lash  his  hammock 
neatly,  "  seven  turns,  put  on  square,  and  hauled  tight" 
Coming  up  the  mizzen-hatch  with  my  hammock,  I  found 
the  commander  there,  examining  each  one  as  it  was 
carried  post,  sending  some  back  to  try  it  over.  Now  the 
last  man  on  deck  with  his  hammock  is  blacklisted,  so 
that  there  is  usually  a  punishment  consequent  upon  a 
neglect,  or  carelessness.  As  soon  as  the  hammocks  were 
stowed,  the  crew  commenced  holystoning  the  decks,  the 
chief  boatswain's  mate  meantime  calling  over  the  names 
of  all  on  the  blacklist,  and  apportioning  to  them  the  dirty 
work  of  the  morning.  Two  parties  were  sent  over  the 
side,  on  catamarans,  with  slush,  sand  and  canvas,  to  scour 
the  line  of  copper  which  appears  just  above  the  water's 
edge.  A  catamaran  is  a  structure  composed  of  six 
air-tight  casks  lashed  together,  three  in  a  row,  with  a  few 
(124) 
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voogli  plaaks  thrown  loosely  over  far  a  dock ;  of  ooorie 
Uie  water  washes  over  it  coDtiniially,  and  sometimes,  when 
there  is  a  strong  tide,  or  a  stiff  breeie,  it  is  a  matter  of 
ssne  difficulty  to  maintain  a  fbothdd  on  the  craiy  stmc- 
tune.  Others  were  seen  suspended  on  the  large  copper 
fonnel  or  smoke-pipe,  which  served  to  cany  off  clear  all 
the  smoke  of  the  galley  fires.  "  Charley  Noble,"  as  this 
famel  was  fiuniliarly  nicknamed,  had  his  fi^e  scoured  as 
bright  as  a  new  doll's,  every  morning.  Others  blacked 
steacheons,  and  deuicd  gons  and  gun  carriages.  Holy- 
stoning continoed  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  sand  was 
sombbed  and  washed  off,  the  decks  swabbed  dry,  and 
eaiefully  swept  down,  and  then  all  Ini^ht-work  cleaned. 
While  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  washing  the  decks,  we 
side-boys  were  busied  scraping  and  scouring  the  side- 
ladder.  reaL-hing  from  a  large  grating  at  the  water's  edge 
to  the  upper  deck. 

In  harbor,  the  starboard  is  considered  the  side  of  honor. 
Thus  that  side  of  the  qoarter-deck  is  sacred  from 
intrusion  even  of  the  officers,  when  not  on  duty.  Officers 
come  on  board,  or  leave  the  ship  from  the  starboard  side. 
That  side  is  famished  with  a  convenient  ladder,  while 
on  the  other  there  are  only  a  few  cleats,  as  supports  to 
the  feet  in  the  labor  of  climbing  up.  Marketing, 
drunken  sailors,  and  pro\-isions  of  all  sorts,  are  taken  on 
board  from  the  larboard  side,  and  bumboats,  and  other 
unofficial  shore  boats  are  received  there. 

When  the  decks  were  dried,  and  the  bright-work 
deaned.  awnings  were  spread  fore  and  ail;  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  crew  were  piped  to  breakfast,  and  ordered  to 
**  elean  themselves,  in  white  frocks  and   trowsers,  and 
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white  hats."  At  nine,  the  colors  were  hoisted,  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  the  crew  inspected  at 
quarters,  and  then  the  regular  day*s  work  was  begun. 
The  boats  were  sent  ashore  in  charge  of  officers,  and  on 
various  errands.  The  boatswain  took  a  good  look  at  the 
outside  of  the  yessel,  his  point  of  view  being  a  boat,  in 
which  he  was  pulled  around. 

The  holders  were  set  to  work  preparing  the  water 
tanks,  emptied  on  the  passage  out,  for  refilling.  The 
fore  and  maintop  men  were  busied  clearing  away  the 
large  boats  which  are  carried  amidships  at  sea,  prepara- 
tory to  tlieir  being  hoisted  out ;  and  the  balan.  e  of  the 
men  and  boys  looked  on,  or  peeped  out  through  the  port- 
holes, at  a  shore  which  it  was  not  likely  they  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  in  propria  personie,  however  much 
they  might  long  for  that  privilege. 

For  some  time  before  breakfast  was  piped,  I  had  noticed 
a  number  of  large  boats  crowding  around  the  larboard 
gangway,  but  not  permitted  by  the  sentry  to  touch  the 
vessel.  As  soon  as  it  was  breakfast-time  these  boats 
hauled  alongside  ;  after  bavin <;  their  contents  inspected 
by  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons,  to  see  that  they  con- 
tained nothing  deleterious  to  healtli,  and  by  the  master- 
at-arms,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  anything  obnoxious 
to  sobriety,  the  word  was  passed  that  the  bumboats  were 
alongside,  and  immediately  a  crowd  besieged  the  narrow 
gangway  anxious  to  examine  their  contents,  and  purchase 
an  addition  to  the  meagre  ship's  allowance.  I  was  the 
lucky  possessor  of  a  silver  dollar,  sent  aboard  to  me  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  considerate  friend,  and  determined  to 
invest  a  portion  of  my  capital  in  fruit.    Getting  into  the 
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boats,  I  found  there  for  sale,  oranges,  bananas,  coooa- 
mits,  fried  fish,  boiled  eggs,  soft  tack,  (the  ship  name 
for  soft  bread,)  and  a  sticky  preparation  of  guavas, 
wrapped  up  iu  plantain  leaves,  and  tasting  not  unlike  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  maple  sugar,  and  one  part  clean 
sand.  This  was  known  bj  the  euphonious  title  of  Johnny 
Kackd,  and  was  iu  great  demand  among  the  boys.  The 
boats  themselves  were  the  scenes  of  most  dire  confusion. 
The  articles  kept  for  sale  were  piled  away  in  bow  and 
stem,  the  middle  of  the  boat  being  left  as  a  gangway,  or 
passage  for  customers.  There  was  a  terrible  din,  eveiy 
one  speaking,  or  rather,  hallooing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
The  boats  were  coutinuully  rolling  from  side  to  side,  as 
those  on  board  changed  places,  and  not  unfrequently  one 
would  go  gunwale  under,  and  ship  water,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  owner,  and  the  delight  of  mischievous  sailors.  In 
the  stem  of  the  boat  nearest  the  vessel,  sat  the  notorious 
Portugtiese  Joe,  presiding  with  the  air  of  a  Jew  king 
over  ••  the  delicacies  of  the  season."  After  waiting  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  with  the  idea  that  the  crowd 
would  either  disperse  or  grow  more  orderly,  but  seeing  no 
symptoms  of  either.  1  mustered  up  all  my  courage,  and, 
money  in  my  mouth,  (for  sailors  wear  no  pockets,)  rushed 
into  the  cr^wd.  determining  to  be  as  reckless  as  any  one. 
Falling  over  a  waister  with  a  bosom  full  of  oranges,  and 
a  bunch  of  bananas  in  each  hand,  and  leaving  him  on 
his  back  in  the  bottom  of  Portuguese  Joe's  boat,  I  rushed 
headlong  int^  the  farther  skiff  of  the  row,  taking 
advantage  of  the  swinging  or  rolling  of  the  boats  to  give 
additional  impetus  to  my  jumps.  I  succeeded  at  length 
in  reaching  the  desired   place;  not,  however,  without 
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having  been  instrumental  in  the  downflEdl  ci  more  tbaa 
one  Bturdj  tar.  But  '*  eveij  one  for  himself  "  was  the 
ruling  motto,  and  I  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  if 
they  could  stand  it  I  could.  Taking  &st  hold  of  a 
thwart,  to  prevent  being  pushed  overboard  in  the  geneiml 
confusion,  I  now  priced  the  articles  exposed  for  sab. 
Dumps  are  the  prevailing  currency  of  Braiilian  bum- 
boats.  What  may  be  the  l^al  tenders  of  the  empire  in 
general,  thanks  to  the  care  with  which  we  were  preserved 
fSrom  the  deleterious  influences  of  the  shore,  I  am  unaUe 
to  this  day  to  say — ^but  the  dump,  a  piece  of  copper,  of 
the  value  of  two  cents,  was  the  coin  by  which  the  worth 
of  everything  in  the  boats  was  estimated.  For  five  of 
these,  or  ten  cents,  I  received  about  two  dosen  oranges, 
a  bunch  of  bananas,  and  a  small  loaf  of  soft  tack,  and 
an  additional  dump  procured  me  a  chunk  of  the  moo^ 
prized  johnny  kackd.  On  presenting  my  dollar  for  pay^ 
ment,  I  received  in  exchange  no  less  than  forty-four  of 
the  villainous  dumps,  accompanied  by  a  grin  from  the 
salesman,  which  said  as  plain  as  could  be : 

'*  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  time  getting  on  board 
with  your  load." 

Tying  the  money  into  a  little  handkerchief,  and  pat- 
ting that  with  my  purchases  into  by  bosom,  (the  plaee 
where  the  man-of-war  sailor  deposits  everything  which  a 
"  landlubber  "  would  carry  in  a  basket  or  in  his  pockets), 
I  followed  pell-mell  in  the  wake  of  a  great  broad-shoul- 
dered fellow,  who  was  just  making  his  way  back,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  deck  without  an  accident,  except 
that,  on  looking  for  my  johnny-kackd,  I  found  the  greater 
portion  of  it  smeared  on  my  under-flanneL     I  found,  on 
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bxparj,  &Mt  Ineftk&st-time  was  orer,  mud  was  oiUig^  to 
defer  eDJoyiiig  mj  purehaaefl  antO  after  quarters.  Hnr- 
riedly  depoeitiiig  eTeiytliiiig,  oranges,  bananas,  mon^, 
and  all,  in  tlie  mess-diestt  I  slipped  on  mj  clean  white 
frock  and  trowsers,  and  stowed  m j  bag  in  the  locker  jndt 
as  the  dram  beat 

After  quarters,  I  called  a  chum  of  mine,  and  we  two 
went  to  oar  mess^hest,  and  there,  in  company  with  the 
cook,  took  "  a  regular  blow  oat,'*  not  leaving  h,  restige  of 
my  parchase  in  riew.  I  eiyoyed  the  fraits  amaxin^. 
Oranges,  soch  as  are  sold  in  the  confectioDsries  at  hone, 
are  bat  as  dirt  compared  to  the  golden-ripe  sweet  froit 
which  was  here  brooght  as.  The  banana  I  had  nerer 
seen  before,  bat  it  needed  only  the  experience  gained  by 
aDowing  one  to  melt  away  in  my  moath,  to  assore  me  of 
the  fact  that  its  equal  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  all 
the  luscious  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

But  enough  of  bum-boats  and  gonnandizing.  At 
deTen  o'clock,  we  saluted  the  Brazilian  flag,  the  salute 
being  returued  from  the  fort  in  Uie  ioDer  harlx»r.  The 
market-boats,  in  the  morning,  had  brought  on  board  a 
day*8  allowance  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  for  the 
crew  (the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  two  large  bullocks, 
and  several  hampers  of  sweet  potatoes  and  other  greens), 
and  of  this  the  ship's  cook  was  now  preparing  a  fragrant 
soup,  the  delicious  odor  of  which  pervaded  the  whole 
riiip,  causing  us  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  dinner 
hoar. 

The  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  getting  up  tackles 
with  which  to  h<»st  out  the  launch  and  cutters.     This 
being  done,  and  the  decks  swq>t,  we  were  left  at  liber^ 
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to  amufle  ourselves  in  whatsoever  way  best  suited  eadi 
one's  peculiar  idiosyncracj,  until  supper- time.  Then 
there  was  the  shifting  into  blue  clothing  for  the  ni^^ 
and  the  morrow's  washing  decks,  after  which  came  quar- 
ters, sundown,  and  tattoo,  as  detailed  of  the  preceding 
day. 

In  port,  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to  allow 
of  it,  all  hands  are  generally  made  to  dress  in  white. 
But  the  white  clothing  is  only  worn  from  breakfiist  until 
supper-time,  a  part  of  the  day  during  which  the  vessel 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

Blue  is  the  working  dress  of  the  navy;  white,  its 
"  holiday  rig."  Your  true  man-of-war's  man  is  veiy  par- 
ticular about  his  clothing.  There  is  no  greater  dandy 
than  he.  No  Broadway  swell  pays  more  attention  to  the 
cut  of  his  unmentionables,  the  set  of  his  collar,  the  tie  of 
his  neckerchief,  or  the  spotless  luster  of  his  pumps,  than 
does  Jack.  There  is  a  multitude  of  curiously-wrought 
stitching  on  the  broad  collar  and  neat  bosom  of  hia  frock 
(Angltce,  shirt).  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  give 
his  tarpaulin  that  marvelous  gloss,  and  many  an  hour 
has  he  attitudinized  before  the  little  round  pocket  mir 
ror,  leaning  against  a  gun,  to  give  it  that  rakish  set 
His  spotless  white  ducks  set  tight  about  the  hips,  and 
hang  loosely  at  the  bottom,  just  allowing  the  tips  of  a 
pair  of  patent-leather  pumps  to  peep  out  from  beneath 
their  ample  breadth.  See  him  with  his  blue  collar 
turned  far  back  over  his  broad  shoulders,  exposing  a 
manly  and  well-turned  neck ;  his  hat  pressed  jauntily 
over  his  left  eyebrow ;  one  hand  carelessly  resting  on  his 
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hip^  and  joa  would  scaroelj  need  to  be  UAd  that  a  true 
**  Una  jacket "  was  before  you. 

For  aeyeral  soooessive  days,  the  larger  boats  were  now 
employed  in  bringing  off  water  and  some  few  provisions. 
The  water  was  brought  aboard  in  large  casks,  which 
were  towed  ashore  empty,  but  tightly  bunged,  then  rolled 
1^  to  the  watering  place,  filled,  rolled  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  raft,  for 
eonvenience  in  towing.  The  watering  parties,  which  oon- 
Bsted  of  the  crews  of  the  launch  and  the  first  cutter, 
were  the  only  ones  of  the  ship's  company  who  got  their 
feet  on  dry  land,  here.  The  watering  place  was  situated 
in  a  portion  of  the  harbor  opposite  to  the  city.  The 
little  rivulet  where  the  casks  were  filled  ran  down  to  the 
bay  through  an  orange  grove,  and  our  fellows  used  to 
bring  off  their  bosoms  full  of  the  golden  fruit,  as  tro- 
phies of  the  shore. 

That  no  one  was  allowed  to  ^o  ashore  here  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  me,  who  had  come  to  see  foreign  lands 
— not  bargaining,  however,  for  so  distant  a  view  of  them 
as  I  was  now  getting.  Had  there  been  the  least  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  feat,  I  should  have  run  away  from  the 
ship  so  outrageous  did  it  seem  to  me  to  be  cooped  up 
within  the  wooden  walls  of  a  vessel,  within  sight  and 
reach  of  so  much  that  was  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
strange. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  head-quarters  for  the  United  States 
Brazil  Squadron,  and  as  it  is  a  convenient  harbor,  and 
much  used  as  a  calling  place  for  United  States  naval  ves- 
sels bound  to  other  stations,  our  government  has  there  a 
depot  of  provisions.     This  is  situatcd^n  a  little  isle  in 
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tiio  liarbor,  called  Bat  lalaiul,  and  is  under  ohacge  of  A 
United  States  officer.  It  was  from  this  store-lioiise  fliaA 
we  drew  our  provisions,  to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  bj 
the.  consumption  on  our  outward  passage. 

The  month  of  July  being  for  Brazil  the  dead  of  win* 
ter,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  weather  was  ooor 
tinuallj  as  fine  as  on  the  day  of  our  entrance  into  the 
harbor.  Indeed,  we  were  favored  with  but  two  or  three 
more  of  such  days  during  our  stay.  It  being  the  rainy 
season,  which  answers  to  our  winter,  there  was  more  or 
less  rain  every  day  or  night — not,  as  with  us,  preceded 
and  attended  by  dark,  lowering  clouds,  and  a  gloomy* 
leaden  sky,  but  coming  up  suddenly,  lasting  two,  threes 
or  four  hoiurs,  and  then  clearing  off,  and  succeeded  by  a 
scorching  sun,  which  quickly  dried  up  all  the  superabun- 
dant moisture. 

Bio  seems  to  be  a  place  of  eternal  Sundays.  In  point 
of  fiict»  from  three  to  four  days  in  every  week  are  sainti' 
days,  on  which  occasions  vessels  of  war  of  all  natioDB 
are  expected  to  dress  up  with  all  the  colors  and  holiday 
gear  obtainable,  and  salute  the  Brazilian  ensign  waviiig 
over  the  palace,  near  the  water  side.  The  renuiining 
days  are  generally  devoted  to  the  interchange  of  visits 
and  other  civilities  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  dififerent 
fleets  which  always  crowd  this  noble  bay,  and,  of  course^ 
on  such  occasions,  there  is  again  a  din  of  salutiqg ;  so 
that  not  a  day  passes  when  the  harbor  does  not  xesound 
with  salvos  in  honor  of  some  live  commodore  or  dead 
saint — ^their  value,  estimated  in  gunpowder,  being  abonk 
the  same. 

The  bum-boats^which  had  been  so  terribly  besieged 
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on  our  first  arrival,  were  sbortlj  almoBt  deserted.  Jack's 
money  was  gone.  It  takes  but  a  marvelouslj  short  tiBie 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  an  outward-bound  tar's  purse, 
and  we  were  fain  to  content  ourselves  with  casting  wish- 
fill  eyes  at  luxuries  which,  like  the  apples  of  Tantalus^ 
were  placed  just  beyond  reach. 

After  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  Eio— or,  rather,  in  the 
harbor — ^preparations  were  commenced  for  going  to  sea 
once  more.  The  light  sails  were  bent ;  chafing  gear,  sea- 
gaskets,  and  other  rigging,  laid  aside  or  taken  down  out 
of  sight  on  our  entrance  into  harbor,  were  again  put  on. 
Large  supplies  of  fruit,  poultry,  and  pigs  came  on  board, 
for  the  use  of  Uie  officers  (poor  Jack  is  only  allowed  to 
iaok  at  such  delicacies),  and,  finally,  the  boats  were 
hoisted  in  and  lashed — and  we  were  '*  ready  for  sea." 
The  Bailing-day,  although  perhaps  settled  on  for  weeks 
beforehand,  is  carefully  concealed  from  all  on  board,  even 
the  lieutenants  and  other  minor  officers  not  being  permit- 
ted  to  know  it  Neither  is  the  crew  supposed  to  know 
falthoogh  it  generally  leaks  out,  somehow)  whither  the 
vessel  is  to  proceed  next  The  reason  of  this  secrecy,  I 
do  not  know,  except  it  is  simply  this,  that  the  crew  have 
no  business  to  know,  and  therefore  are  not  informed.  At 
last  "  all  hands  "  were  called  one  evening  to  •'  unmoor 
ship."  the  commodore  came  on  board  late  at  night,  and 
fioxt  morning  we  got  under  weigh,  and  bade  good-bye 
to  Kin. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay  lies  in  latitude  twenty-five  degrees 
and  twenty-eight  min.  S.,  and  longitude  forty- two  degrees 
and  six  min.  W.  It  is  a  vast  natural  basin,  surrounded 
on  all  jfides  by  lofty  peaks,  and  amply  large  enough  to 
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aooommodate  within  its  waters  all  the  navies  of  tlie 
world.  Here  they  might  ride  securely,  land-looked,  and 
safe  from  every  cale  that  blows.  For  splendor  of  scenery. 
Bio  Bay,  and  its  environs,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
in  the  world.  It  has,  indeed,  been  thought  inferior  hi 
this  last  respect  to  two  others — ^those  of  Naples  and  Con 
stantinople  —  but  Mr.  Fennimore  Ck)oper,  a  competent 
judge,  gives  the  palm  to  Rio. 

We  proceeded  to  sea  with  a  light  but  fair  breese,  which 
kept  by  us  until  we  struck  the  south-east  trades,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  out  Once  fairly  at  sea,  the  old 
routine  of  sea  life  reoommenced.  White  clothes,  which 
we  had  worn  daily,  in  harbor,  were  laid  aside,  and  blue 
dungaree  resumed,  and  with  it  tho  eveiy-day  existence 
of  which  that  species  of  cotton  cl  ith  seems  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar and  universal  type.  Through  the  kind  foresight  of 
the  commodore,  we  had  carried  out  with  us  a  supply  <^ 
firesh  beef  and  vegetables,  sufficient  to  last  the  crew  for 
two  days,  after  which  sea  rations  were  again  served  out 

As  I  have  not  before  given  any  account  of  these  sea 
roJtianSj  it  wiU  be  well  enough  to  do  so  here.  Each  indi- 
vidual on  board  ship,  from  the  commodore  to  the  messenger 
boy,  is  allowed  one  ration  per  day,  valued  at  six  dollars 
per  month.  In  this  matter  no  difference  is  made  by  rank, 
the  only  distinction  being  that  the  officers  are  allowed 
to  stop  their  rations,  and  take  the  value  in  money 
instead,  with  which,  and  funds  contributed  from  their 
private  purses,  they  supply  their  larder — while  Jack  is 
obliged  to  take  the  provision  furnished  by  government 
A  ration  consists  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  biscuit  per 
day,  one  pint  of  beans  three  times  per  week,  three-fourths 
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«f  a  pound  of  ^floor  mud  two  ounoes  of  rsisins  twiee  a 
iroek,  half  a  pint  of  rice  twice  a  week,  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  each  d  batter  and  cheese,  a  gill  each  of  mdaans 
and  Tinegar  twice  a  week,  a  daily  allowance  oi  either 
tea,  cofiee,  or  cocoa  (these  are  alternated) ,  (me  and  a 
half  pounds  of  beef  four  times  per  week,  one  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  pork  thrice  a  week,  and  half  a  gill  of 
grog  twice  a  day,  at  break&st  and  dinner.  The  bojs 
are  considerately  depriyed  of  their  grog,  receirii^  in 
Hen  thereof  the  som  of  sixty  cents  per  month.  The 
enstence  of  meu  cooks  has  been  befbre  alluded  to.  The 
berth-deck  is  the  chief  scene  of  Uieir  labors:  There  the 
mess  chests  are  ranged  between  the  guns,  two  messes 
occupying  the  space  between  every  two  guns.  There  are 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  men  in  each  mess,  who  have 
their  rations  served  out  in  common,  and  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  provisions  from  the  purser's  steward, 
pr^aring  them  for  the  ship's  cook,  and  takii^  them  of 
him  again  when  cooked,  that  a  mess  cook  is  found  neces- 
sary. These,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  his  only 
duties.  He  is  required  to  keep  the  place  about  his  mess, 
OD  the  berth-deck,  in  an  extraordiuary  state  of  cleanli- 
ntm — to  keep  in  good  order  the  pot8.  pans,  spoons,  and 
other  uti  nsils  belonging  to  the  mess,  and  to  have  every 
article  under  his  charge  ready  for  a  daily  inspection,  by  the 
fint  lieutenant  This  inspection  i^  extremely  rigid.  The 
pvqiarations  for  it  commence  daily  at  eleven  o'clc-k  ;  the 
Uds  of  the  mess  chests  are  taken  off.  exposing  the  inside 
Id  a  thorough  examination:  the  various  tin  pots  and 
pans,  brightly  scoured,  are  set  in  rows  oo  the  inverted 
ehest-lid,  and  locker  doors  are  thrown  widely  open— every 
12 
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kind  of  concealment  being  strictlj  forbidden.  At 
bells,  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  cooks  stand  by  their 
mess  chests,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  the 
master-at-arms,  passes  around.  He  has  on  his  hands,  for 
the  oocanon,  white  cotton  gloves,  and  should  he,  in  rub- 
bing  these  on  the  inside  of  any  tins,  or  on  any  portion  of 
the  gear,  get  them  soiled  with  grease  or  dirt,  woe  betide 
the  unfortunate  cook,  whose  organ  of  tidiness  has  lacked 
development — ^he  is  sure  to  be  paid  with  a  flogging  for 
the  lieutenant's  soiled  gloves.  The  boilers  in  which  the 
provisions  are  cooked,  are  subject  to  a  similar  daily  in- 
Bpectafm — made,  however,  by  the  doctor,  instead  of  the 
first  lieutenant  The  coppers,  or  kettles,  in  which  the 
victuals  for  seven  hundred  men  are  prepared,  are.  as  may 
be  readily  imagined,  of  no  small  sisse.  On  our  ship 
there  were  three,  one  for  tea  or  cofiee,  one  for  meat,  and 
another  for  rice  or  beans,  or  ** duff*,'  Each  of  these 
divisions  was  six  feet  deep  by  four  feet  wide,  and  between 
five  and  six  long.  In  scouring  them  out,  the  cook's 
assistants  climb  down  into  them,  using  sand  and  canvas 
to  scrub  Uiem  clean.  When  ready  for  inspection,  the 
<ft>otor  is  called,  and,  standing  on  a  ladder  put  down  into 
each  oojpipeT  for  the  purpose,  rubs  his  white-gloved  hand 
along  the  sur&ce  and  in  eveiy  nook  and  comer.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  mess  cooks,  every  mark  on  the  gloves  is 
scored  upon  the  back  of  the  delinquent  scullion.  The 
office  of  ship's  cook  is  generally  held  by  a  colored  maiit 
they  having  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  handieii 
or  best  suited  for  the  place.  The  office  was  in  olden 
times  one  of  some  dignity,  and  our  old  black  cook  used 
to  relate  with  great  glee,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  the 
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firitiflh  Navy,  the  ship^s  oook  vm  prhikiged  ta  wcu  a 
•word. 

"  All  sune  m  Cap^en,"  §aid  Cufij,  with  a  grin. 

At  seTen  belk,  daily,  the  cook  briiigB  a  saiiq^  of  the 
ereir*s  dinner  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  taeles  it  to 
see  that  it  is  properij  cooked,  after  which  it  is  serrcd  out 
to  the  mesB  cooks,  who  set  the  tahle  preparatoiy  t» 
dinner. 

While  we  were  in  Bio  harixv;  some  of  our  tauns*  in 
whose  heads  the  lore  of  bad  liqaor  set  asdr  every  bit  of 
iiynnity  <tf  which  thej  were  the  posBessors,  firand  ifrins, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilanoe  of  the  master-at-anns  and 
his  worthy  co-adjoi'^rs,  to  smuggle  oq  bcAid  coDsidenble 
quantities  of  a  li  ^umL  eampoiiDd'jd.  beyond  doubt  of  tur- 
pentine,  water^  and  a  dash  <^  the  country  liquor  to  give 
it  a  tinge,  but  whi:h  they,  good  trusty  souk,  finoly 
belieTed  to  be  excelltrnt  rum.  On  a  $kni  of  this.  <'as  the 
bladdera,  in  which  it  is  t^ecretly  brought  in,  are  called,  i 
three  or  four  of  them  would  manage  to  p^x  gloriously 
fuddled,  orer  ni^t  and  wake  up  next  moruing  in  the 
bri^,  where  they  were  retained  in  safe  ki-^f^j^  until  the 
Tessel  should  proceed  to  sea,  when  their  final  punishment 
would  take  place,  there  being,  as  a  general  thing,  no 
fioygin^  done  in  harbor.  By  the  kiiylnees  of  a  friend, 
who  occasionally  imbibed,  I  was  permitted  to  get  a  loc4t 
and  a  smell  at  one  of  these  mysterious  skins,  the  safe 
airival  of  which  on  board  always  prodooed  such  a  terrible 
exeitemeut  among  the  foretop  men  and  forecastle  men. 
I  found  it  to  be  simply  a  beef's  bladder,  filled  about  half 
ftill  with  imaginary  rum.  Filthy  looking,  it  certainly 
was;   but  the  sniell — faugh! — the  pen  of  a  whokade 
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dealer  in  oisctfcetida  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  that.  / 
will  not  attempt  it  The  modus  operandi  bj  which  these 
Bkhis  are  smuggled  on  board,  I  was  never  permitted  to 
know,  such  secret^  being  strictlj  confined  to  the  breasts 
of  the  chosen  few  who  make  it  their  business  to  import 
liquor  in  such  original  packages. 

The  first  Saturday  at  sea,  the  brig  was  unmoored,  that 
is,  the  prisoners  were  punished,  and  set  at  liberty. 
Coming  up  the  main  hatchway,  after  quarters,  I  noticed 
a  heavy  grating  lashed  down  to  two  eyebolts,  at  the 
weather  gangway,  and  two  light  lines  hanging  down  otttr 
the  hammock  rail,  above.  Looking  aft,  I  saw  the  marinefl, 
under  arms,  on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and 
officers  coming  on  deck  with  their  side  arms  on.  Walking 
forward  to  enquire  what  meant  all  this  preparation,  I 
remarked  an  unusual  stillness,  all  laughing  and  singii^ 
hushed,  and  even  talking  going  on  only  in  subdued  tonea 
But  here  comes  the  boatswain.  Winding  loud  his  pipe, 
he  calls: 

''All  hands  witness  punishment,  ahoyT'  The  dread 
reality  burst  upon  my  mind.  They  were  going  to  flog 
ibc  poor  fellows  in  the  brig.  Going  down  on  the  main 
deck,  I  found  the  master-at-arms  taking  off  their  irons, 
which  done,  he  marched  them,  under  convoy  of  a  sentiy,  up 
to  the  gangway.  Meantime  the  officers  gathered  on  the 
quarter-deck,  swords  in  hand ;  the  marines  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  the  boatswain  was  engaged  in  driving  the  men 
on  deck,  no  one  being  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  the 
barbarous  display.  Everybody  being  on  deck,  the  captain 
descends  from  the  poop  and  walks  slowly  to  the  gangway, 
irilierethema8ter-at4urms  hands  him  a  list  of  t^e  {Misoaers. 
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lie  doctor  iteiKls  behiDd  tlie  captain,  to  notify  )i^ 

in  hiB  opinion,  the  body  that  is  being  flogged  threatens  to 

snocomb  under  the  brutal  infliction. 

^Thomaa  Brown,''  calls  the  captain,  gruffly. 

The  man  steps  forward  in  silence. 

**  You  were  drunk,  sir.     Master-at-arms,  strip  him." 

Meantime,  while  the  work  of  stripping  is  going  on,  the 
pieeise  portion  of  the  articles  of  war  which  Thomas 
Brown  had  transgressed  by  getting  drunk,  is  read  akmd, 
and  the  master-at-arms  having  helped  the  poor  fellow  off 
with  his  shirt  and  laid  it  loosely  over  his  shoulders  again, 
the  quarter-masters  are  ordered  to  '*  seize  him  up.*' 

He  is  walked  fmrward,  on  to  the  grating,  to  which  his 
feet  are  securely  fkstened  by  lashings,  bis  wrists  being  in 
like  manner  lashed  to  the  hammock-rail,  above  his  head. 
A  few  moments  of  dread  silence  now  intervene,  during 
which,  the  chief  boatswain's  mate  is  seen  nervously 
running  his  fingers  through  the  cats. 

••  Boatswain's  mate  do  your  duty." 

He  advances,  and,  poised  on  his  right  foot,  swinging 
the  cats  over  his  back,  takes  deliberate  aim  at  the  human 
hack  spread  before  him. 

Tkuff,  sounds  the  cat 

**  One"  solemnly  announces  the  master-at-arms.  The 
▼ictim  does  not  move. 

Thug — two. 

Now  the  flesh  on  his  back  quivers  and  creeps,  the 
figured  muscles  contract,  and  the  stripes  assume  a  bright 
red  tinge. 

Thug — three. 

The  tMpes  torn  adark  purple,  and  the  grating  shakea 
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Qonvolsivelj  with  the  reluctant  start  wrong  from  tht 
strong  man  in  agonj. 

Thug — four. 

Blood — Oh!  God,  I  could  look  no  more,  bat  boiying 
my  face  in  my  hands,  turned  from  the  sickening  soene. 
But  still  the  dull  thtig  resounded  in  my  ears,  followe  1 
toward  the  last  by  a  low  moan,  until  twelve  was  reached, 
when  the  boatswain's  mate  was  stopped,  the  poor  fellow 
taken  down,  his  shirt  flung  over  his  bleeding  back<  and 
another  victim  called  forth. 

About  twenty  were  flogged  that  morning.  Many  mofe 
times  was  I  compelled  to  hear  the  sharp  whistle  of  the 
cat  as  it  swung  through  the  air,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the 
blow  as  it  met  the  quivering  flesh ;  but  never  more  did 
I  «6«  a  man  flogged. 

I  fancy  that  those  editors  and  legislators  who  sit  in 
their  cozy  arm-chairs,  in  office  or  congressional  hall,  and 
talk  wisely  about  the  necessity  of  flogging  for  sailors, 
need  only  once  to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
they  think  so  needful,  and  experience  within  their  own 
breasts  the  feeling  of  dark  humiliation  which  falls  upon 
the  soul  at  seeing  the  manhood  thus  being  soouiged  out 
of  a  fellow-creature,  to  alter  their  convictions  as  to  the 
expediency  of  flogging.  Let  them  see  once  the  doum  look 
of  the  poor  victim  of  a  barbarous  tyranny,  and  they  will 
not  say  *'  it  does  not  injure  a  sailor." 

Thank  God,  the  counsels  of  mercy  have  prevailed 
uid  the  American  Navy  is  no  longer  disgraced  by  the 
lash. 

It  may  be  asked  here,  what  was  the  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  ship's  company?   Of  visible  effect  there  was 
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Httle.  A  man-of-war  is  not  the  place  for  too  free  an  ez- 
preBsion  of  opinion.  The  regulations  of  the  service  do 
not  admit  of  freedom  of  speech.  They  contain  such  a 
word  M  mtUiny,  for  which  they  provide  '*  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall  provide." 
And«  M  there  can  he  no  half-way  talk  couceming  so 
brutal  a  practice  as  flogging  a  human  being — a  creature 
created  in  the  image  of  God — the  consequence  is  an 
oniDous  silence.  *'A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head  " — 
nowhere  more  bo  than  in  the  service,  where  it  is  truly 
8ud: 

"  Tou  are  allowed  to  ihink  what  you  please,  but  you 
must  not  think  aloud.** 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  South-East  Trades  — A  Gale  off  the  Cape,  and  what  si» 
oeeded  it — St.  Pauls  and  New  Amsterdam  —  Betnm  to  §m 
Weather  —  Water^poula. 

Wmof  we  were  onoe  faiil^  in  the  sonih-eafit  txadet, 
then  began  one  of  the  most  del^htful  portions  of  our 
voyage.  This  wind  is  much  more  steady  than  the  north- 
east  trades,  and  is  carried  much  longer.  Our  course 
lying  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  we  sailed  bjf  the 
wind,  with  larboard  tacks  aboard.  Not  being  able  to 
carry  studding-sails,  as  the  wind  was  not  fair,  we  rigged 
skysail  masts,  and  set  skysails  above  the  royals.  With 
these  spread,  we  sailed  along  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
days,  without  starting  tack  or  sheet. 

Of  course,  the  ocean  itself  differs  but  little  in  these 
latitudes  from  anywhere  else.  It  is  the  same  vast  ex- 
panse of  undulating  blue,  heaving  in  long  rollers,  as  fitr 
as  eye  can  reach,  and  out  of  which  the  sun  glides  silently 
but  swifUy,  in  the  morning,  returning  again  in  golden 
splendor  at  night  But  the  accessories  are  what  makes 
the  sailing  here  so  pleasant  Nowhere  else,  at  sea,  is 
the  wind  so  entirely  soft  and  devoid  of  all  harshneiB. 
Even  in  strong  breezes,  it  fans  one's  cheek  like  the 
soft  lephyrs  which,  at  home,  announce  to  us  the  advent 
(U2) 
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of  spring.  Then,  the  glorious  constellations  of  the 
BQfQthem  hemisphere,  which  we  now  first  began  to  bring 
plainly  above  the  horizon,  viewed  throogh  the  slight  haze 
which  prevails  in  these  latitudes,  assumed  an  intense  and 
vivid  brightness,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  strange. 
The  vast  masses  of  snow-white  clouds  which  oontinuaUj 
ToQ  up  from  the  south-east,  add  grandeur  to  the  scene. 
The  waters,  which  at  night  sparkle  as  though  reflecting 
the  stars  above,  marking  the  ship's  wake  in  a  long  band 
of  listening  gold — these  waters  are  alive  with  fisL  All 
daj  long,  the  voracious  dolphin  pursues  the  little  fljing- 
iish,  running  him  out  of  the  water  here,  only  to  await 
him  with  open  maw,  at  the  spot  where,  his  strength  fEiil- 
ing,  he  falls  back  into  the  waves.  Schools  of  porpoises 
leap  high  above  the  swell,  exulting  in  a  power  which 
neither  wind  nor  tide  can  overcome.  Around  the  bows 
of  the  vessel,  the  bonita  and  albicore  are  running  us  a 
laoe,  vast  shoals  of  them  accompanying  us  from  day  to 
day,  shooting  now  &r  ahead  of  the  vessel,  waiting  for 
litr  to  come  up,  encircling  her,  and  darting  around  in 
every  direction. 

Th,y  after  day,  this  view  continues  the  same.  The 
ooean,  the  clouds,  the  breeze,  the  very  fish  even  that 
gambol  about  the  bows,  seem  to  be  the  same,  and  one 
could  easily  fancy  the  vessel  to  be  set  here  in  mid-ocean. 
like  one  of  those  little  miniature  ships  which  we  see  on 
old-fashioned  clocks,  rolling  and  pitching  all  day,  but 
making  no  headway. 

In  order  to  keep  the  south-east  trades  until  they  lose 
hemaelves  in  stormy  breezes  from  the  south,  India  bound 
VHKla,  after  cromng  the  line,  generaDj  make  a  wide 
13 
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detour  from  their  nearest  course.  The  shortest  waj, 
measured  by  miles,  would,  of  course,  be  to  skim  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  rounding  the  Cape  at  a  safe  distance 
from  land,  and  then  stretching  off  to  tlie  north  and  eaat, 
or  up  the  Mozambique — the  former  '*  passage  to  India." 
But  experience  has  taught  the  navigator  of  these  seas 
that  on  such  a  course  (the  one  pursued  in  the  olden 
tiroes  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  first  navigators  of 
these  waters) ,  they  would  meet  with  continual  and  strong 
head-winds,  and  would  have  to  contend  with  a  powerfbl 
current,  which  sets  around  the  Cape  to  the  westward^ 
making  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  beat  around  to  the 
cast  From  this  diflSculty,  experienced  by  the  first  Por- 
tuguese navigator  who  attempted  this  passage  to  the 
Indies,  and  who  named  the  promontory  **  Stormy  Cape," 
as  well  as  for  a  long  time  after  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  then  eager  competitors  in  the  trade  with  Cathaya 
and  the  Grande  Khan,  probably  arose  the  legend  of  Philip 
Vanderdecken  and  his  crew,  in  the  Flying  Dutchman* 
who,  it  is  said,  are  still  beating  about  in  their  old  galliott 
off  the  Cape  of  Storms,  vainly  inquiring  of  passing  ves- 
sels after  the  welfare  of  their  good  old  square-huilt 
rrows,  in  Amsterdam,  whose  names,  alas,  have  long 
since  faded  from  the  memory  of  man.  Poor  Vander- 
decken! expiating  his  impious  obstinacy,  in  vowiqg  to 
cruise  there  till  he  got  around,  "  ii'  it  took  him  till  the 
day  of  judgment,"  by  beating  hack  and  forth  in  the 
storm-winds  of  the  cape,  vainly  waiting  for  the  fidr 
wind,  which  never  comes.  What  a  set  of  "old  salts** 
his  crew  must  be,  to  be  sure  ! 

Standing  on,  we  were  soon  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
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«f  Good  Hope,  although  many  degrees  to  the  westward 
of  it  The  weather  now  began  to  undergo  a  very  sensi- 
Ue  change.  The  nights,  before  mild,  grew  cool.  The 
breeze,  soft  even  in  its  strength,  became  harsh,  and 
bowled  strangely  through  the  rigging— fi>reboding  a  storm, 
tbe  old  tars  said.  The  clouds,  which  rolled  over  in  vast 
now- white  masses,  not  dense  enough  to  conceal  the  bright 
ooDstellations  of  the  south,  grew  darker  and  more  lower- 
ing. The  Atlantic  assumed  a  longer  and  more  powerful 
loU,  as  though  gathering  strength  for  the  approaching 
oonflict  with  the  vast  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
iying-fish,  the  albicore,  and  bonita,  and  the  white  tropic 
bird,  have  left  us,  and  in  their  places  we  have  the  cape 
pigeon,  screaming  in  our  wake  all  day.  At  last,  a  soli- 
tary albatross  appears — lonely  harbinger  of  a  land  of 
ioe  and  snow. 

In  latitude  forty-five  degrees  we  stood  over  on  the 
other  tack,  and,  with  a  stiff  topgallant  breeze,  lay  on  our 
ooorse  to  the  east-north-east  The  wind,  whl  h  had 
been  growing  stronger  for  some  days,  now  freshened  into 
a  gale,  and  the  second  evening  after  changing  our  course 
found  us  under  close-reefed  fore  and  main  tppsails,  reefed 
foresail,  and  storm  staysail.  The  night  was  exceedingly 
wild ;  the  mountain  billows  roared  as  they  dashed  past 
QB  00  their  resistless  path ;  the  mad  storm-wind  seemed 
to  tear  spitefully  through  the  rigging,  shrieking  as 
tboo^  angered  that  our  good  ship  withstood  all  his 
powers.  Once  in  a  while,  a  solitary  cape  pigeon  would 
riie  from  a  wave,  only  to  be  dashed  with  a  shrill  scream 
into  the  water  again.  It  blew  great  guns.  Our  vessel 
wallowed  through  the  seas,  rolling  the  mouths  of  the 
10 
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main-deck  guns  nnder  at  every  lurch.  We  had  been  all 
day  preparing  for  the  gale — ^putting  extra  lashings  on  the 
guns,  relieving-tackles  on  the  tiller  to  ease  the  rudder, 
getting  gratings  and  tarpaulins  over  the  hatches,  and 
double  securing  the  boats,  booms,  etc.  This  was  the  first 
real  gale  of  wind  we  had  yet  seen.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  our  spar-deck  wet  with  sprays.  Even  now, 
however,  the  vessel  shipped  no  regular  seas,  washing 
everything  fore  and  aft,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
smaller  vessel  under  such  circumstances,  but  once  in  a 
while  a  great  monster  wave  would  lift  its  head  against 
our  side,  and  bursting  when  just  reaching  up  to  our  upper 
ports,  send  a  little  deluge  across  the  deck,  to  run  out  to 
the  leeward.  Life  ropes  had  been  rigged  towards 
night,  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  carried  forcibly  to 
leeward  in  the  heavy  lurches.  At  evening  quarters  every 
gun  was  thoroughly  re-secured,  and  train-tackles,  reaching 
from  the  guns  to  bolts  in  amidships  of  the  deck,  bowsed 
taught  in  order  to  take  the  heavy  strain  off  the  ship's 
side.  The  ports  were  closed  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
hammocks  were  piped  down  early,  to  give  the  watch  below 
a  chance  to  turn  in,  out  of  the  wet  and  cold. 

A  vessel  of  war  is  an  uncomfortable  place  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  To  be  sure  the  large  crew  makes  the  labor  of 
taking  in  sail  and  making  all  snug  comparatively  li^t 
But  while  the  merchant  sailor,  his  work  done,  turns  into 
his  warm  bunk,  and  keeps  himself  dry  and  comfortables- 
comfortable  comparatively  speaking  only,  reader — ^but  all 
comfort  is  comparative — the  man-of-war's  man,  on  going 
below,  finds  a  wet  and  sloppy  deck,  up  and  down  whidi 
he  must  puddle,  the  weaiy  hours  of  his  watch  beloir. 
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Hammocks  ue  not  aDovcd  bclov  dnrmg  i^  ^j,  ■>« 
t]iereaieiiODe,oralmnct  DODe:  tost'YikdvvBfK  tiews 
deck  is  impoasiUe,  and  there  is  vAhiz^  i'jr  k  tjc  v^waiL 
%  prooeeding  that  has  the  alditpwal  lamzca^t  •>:  IsasfBb^ 
up  the  temperature  of  one's  Vjdj,  vhkxi  k  a^  v*  ^ 
ov  in  the  ahsenee  of  all  fire*  vhen  the  UKsinoBeaa- 
noges  only  ahoat  ten  degrees  abunre  toe  freedv  pnm, 
la  fiurt,  the  odIj  onalbitahle  plaee  I  tfMLid,  eve-  £u&  ik 
board  our  TemeL  in  a  gale,  vaa  in  the  fs^  7as»^  vxa 
a  tarpaolin  wrapped  about  the  veather  liQpv  t*  ku^ 
f  ff  the  wind,  and  a  jacket  ^y  two  vJijuk  lavmd  «e's 
bodj  to  keep  oat  the  ooUL  then:  was  a%  imumii  v£  vtaH 
eomfort  to  be  gotten  .xAparatiTe.  oi  ^x^syt,  t*  uekei 
I       aid,;  of  which  a  landFman  can  hare  tt'j  vksk^ 

The  captain  wm  on  de.k  znearij  aZ  Lizks.  Tnstkjit 
attentiTelj  the  r<:haTi<iir  cf  the  aLip  %£ii  *m.  a.^.tL  -^  "Jiit 
I  gale.  All  ni^t  great  manu  ^  »rai  rwtyi  w^:^;  t*" « 
1  the  s]et.  the  wind  in  its  fcrr.  vskroiSL  xw^siae^  Uiffi 
ginning  it  about  like  cixun  in  a  coc&x.  cii.  Ai  rwtl-vt 
o'cl<wk«  the  gale  had  so  much  f:«E£«a^  at  v,  naJpe  s 
oeoefisary  to  uke  in  the  {ymry4iuL  Oi;  'yjhri  a  ^aue 
merchant  craft,  this  woold  n^TW  hare  M^c  a  pMt  '^  wjrz 
to  empl  J  all  hacids  for  the  letter  pan  cif  a  vasr.L  Hen. 
a  few  maiDVp  men  were  sent  orer  to  a>i  Uie  5»r»SiiLf^  nes. 
and.  withc^t  disturbing  the  wueh  ut-k^.  tiie  ae  was 
taken  off  her. 

In  a  strong  gale  of  wind  like  this  wu.  hM%  ^sr^eau, 
piose  of  work  to  take  in  a  sul  withrict  'vkx::^  s  liiacs^fi 
to  pieeea.  The  wind  now  filling,  b'.w  'cA^txhc  ^jut  jvsik 
caavaa  as  the  fleets  are  caaed  aiki  the  r^ew-^fasi  idojol 
^v  tries  cTerj  thread,  and  ^tktmmm,  wWs  ti*  afl  is 
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not  qaite  new,  the  canvas,  on  the  first  dat,  is  blown  dekt 
out  of  the  bolt  ropes.  But  on  board  Tesseb  of  war*  wbera 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hands,  such  aoddents  mn 
generally  avoided. 

We  took  every  precaution.  Manning  the  lee  dew-lioe, 
that  clew,  or  comer  of  the  sail,  was  hauled  up  until  th* 
the  leach  was  stretched  tightly  along  under  the  jaid. 
Then  lilting  the  weather  leach  a  little,  by  bracing  in  the 
yard,  the  weather  clew-line  was  quickly  run  up;  the 
buDtlines,  previously  released  from  their  lizards  on  the 
yard,  were  triced  up  until  the  sail  was  entirely  bound 
up  by  its  rop  ,  and  it  lay  as  quietly  as  though  in  a  calnL 
The  topmen  quickly  stowed  it,  and  we  were  snug  again. 
But  scarcely  had  the  last  man  gotten  down  off  the  top- 
sail yard,  before,  with  a  noise  louder  than  thunder,  the 
reefed  foresail  split  down  the  middle  cloth,  and  blew 
away  to  leeward,  not  leaving  enough  of  the  canvas  in 
the  ropes  to  make  a  towel  of.  The  rope  and  clews,  all 
that  remained  of  that  portion  of  the  sail  which  was 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  were  quickly  clewed  up, 
and  fastened  to  the  yard. 

The  strain  which  is  brought  upon  a  sail  when  it  is 
filled  or  distended  by  the  wind,  does  not,  by  any  means, 
foil  upon  all  parts  alike.  The  extremities  receive  the 
greater  share,  and  to  enable  them  to  withstand  this,  the 
edges  of  the  sail  are  lined  with  strong  rope,  to  which  the 
sailcloth  is  secured  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  perfect 
soundness  and  stability  of  this  rope  being  of  great 
importance  to  the  sail,  pains  are  taken  to  secure  for  that 
purpose  a  supciior  quality  of  rigging.  A  kind  called 
boU-rope,  the  yams  or  minute  strands  of  which  are 
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piepued  with  especial  care,  is  ezclusivelj  used.  Our 
foresail  was  a  nearly  new  sail — but,  unfortunately,  the 
i  foot-rope  proved  defectiye,  having  probably  gotten  chafed 
or  worn,  and  parting  in  a  gust  of  more  than  usual  vio- 
lence, the  whole  sail  blew  away. 

On  board  a  merchant  ship,  an  accident  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  repaired  until  the  gale  moderated ;  but  a 
different  spirit  prevails  in  government  vessels. 

"  Let  them  send  the  reef  down  on  deck,  Mr.  Johnson," 
Aid  our  captain,  *'  and  let  the  waistcrs  of  the  watch  go 
down  into  the  sail-locker  and  bring  up  the  other  foresail 
We'll  bend  it  immediately." 

The  remnants  of  the  torn  sail  were  soon  hauled  down 
on  deck,  and  the  new  one  being  stretched  across  the  fore- 
castle, the  rigging  was  bent,  the  sail  reefed,  then  securely 
furled,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull,  triced 
aloft,  hauled  out,  and  bent 

"  Set  it,  sir,"  said  the  skipper,  in  answer  to  the  boat- 
swain, who  came  aft  to  report  the  sail  bent,  and  ready 
for  hauling  di>wn. 

Old  Pipes  opened  his  eyes  at  this,  for  the  gale  was  evi- 
dently increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  The  foretack  was 
stretched  along  aft.  the  watch  clapjwd  on  it,  and  the 
weather  corner  secuiely  hauled  down  to  the  knight-heads, 
the  foroshect  bowsed  down  as  far  as  the  reefed  sail  would 
allow,  and  the  ship,  under  the  lifting  influence  of  an 
additional  forward  sail,  shipped  less  water,  and  rode  over 
the  seas  lighter  than  bef  ire. 

Coming  on  deck  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  we 
found  a  singular  spectacle  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
watch  on  deck.     A  little  brig  lay  hove  to,  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  under  our  lee.  She  had  evidently  been  brought  to 
under  a  close-reefed  maintopsail  and  foresail,  and  foro- 
iopmast  staysail,  but  all  three  of  the  sails  had  been 
blown  clear  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  she  was  now  riding 
under  bare  poloi>,  with  only  a  bit  of  tarpaulin  spread  in 
the  main  rigging.  The  ropes  were  still  distended,  tack 
nor  sheet  having  been  started,  and  the  fonn  of  the  lost 
sails  thus  fluttered  in  the  gale.  We  could  now  see  the 
power  of  the  waves,  as  they  tossed  the  little  crafl  about 
as  though  she  had  been  a  chip.  Once  in  a  while,  she 
vould  be  lifted  high  up  on  a  monster  wave,  which, 
receding  from  under  her,  exposed  to  our  view  the  greater 
portion  of  her  keel,  leaving  her  to  fall  with  a  heavy  sug 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  where  she  would  lie  for  some 
minutes  completely  hid  from  our  f<ight.  until  rising  again 
upon  the  succeeding  billow. 

The  gale  lasted  all  day  and  night,  but  died  away 
toward  the  next  morning,  having  us  a  terrible  sea.  Sail 
was  made  as  the  wind  decreased,  to  keep  her  as  steady 
as  possible,  but  by  noon  it  was  nearly  calm,  with  the  sea 
running  mountain  high.  This  is  the  kind  of  weather 
which  is  most  trying  to  spars  and  rigging.  With  no 
wind  to  steady  the  vessel,  by  bearing  her  down  upon  and 
against  the  water,  the  ship  lies  like  an  unwieldy  monster 
at  the  mercy  of  the  billows.  Rolling  down  on  one  side 
till  the  guns  are  fairly  dipped,  and  the  lower  }'ard'arm8 
almost  touch  the  waters,  she  fetches  up  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  jerk,  whi  rh  makes  her  quiver  to  her  keel,  and 
threatens  to  take  every  stick  out  of  her,  falling  meantime 
down  on  the  other  side,  only  to  rc]x?at  the  jerk.  Thus 
we  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  rolling  gunwales  down, 
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for  tweDt/-fbur  hours,  topsaik  lowered  oq  the  cap, 
courses  hzLuled  a{i  to  keep  them  from  slattiog  to  pieces, 
tmnblittg  about  like  a  wreck  upou  the  waters.  To  walk 
about  the  deckfi  was  uearlj  iiiipu8t<ible.  If  actually 
pecewary  to  move,  oue  wiitehea  the  roll,  and  sitting  down 
fiH  the  deck,  alidea  down  to  the  spot  it  is  desired  to  reach. 
Shot>boxei,  shot-racks,  match  tubs,  all  the  minor  appur- 
teiaiices  of  war,  which  are  common]  j  allowed  to  stand 
looae  in  their  places,  were  sliding  about,  to  the  evident 
dagger  of  the  limb^  of  paj^senghbj.  The  cook  threateoed 
la  ioqieiid  oj»eritiuu9  iu  the  galley — but,  finally,  made 
OQt  to  oook  half  allowance,  the  bean  soup  actually  roll- 
ing out  of  the  coppers  while  cooking.  At  dinner,  each 
Ban  having  aecured  hia  pan  of  soup,  hastened  to  secure 
kunaelC  for  the  purfM)se  of  consuming  it.  Some  lashed 
Uiemselved  to  ^ns  aud  stancheons,  and  there  swallowed 
ikeir  dinner  at  their  ease*  Otbera  were  perched  in  cotls 
of  rigging,  where,  bL'ii^  tm^iended  clear  of  the  deck, 
Ui^  had  the  advantage  of  tetaiuiug  their  perpendicular 
,  lei  the  ship  rxdl  how  she  would,  ilnd  others  yet. 
Ml  tlienaelTefl  down  on  de  k,  taking  their  chances  of 
illding  into  the  scup^K^^r^.  in  some  heai^  lurch.  Once, 
vbeik  an  unusually  heavy  roll  occurred,  I  heard  a  tre- 
\  rattle  of  tin,  and  Ix^kiug  forward,  saw  a  whole 
who  had  s.ated  thcmselyes  around  the  doth,  slid- 
Variously  down  to  leeward,  on  the  seats  of  their 
fetching  up  against  the  side  with  a  force  which 
hare   been  of  material  service  in  settling  their 

On  deck,  the  creaking,  and  slattmg,  and  jerking*  the 
gradual  linkijig  over  one  side,  and  the  sudden  recoilt 
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oontinued  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  move  about. 
It  was  much  as  one  could  do  to  hold  on,  and  when  a  pull 
was  to  be  got  on  any  rope,  it  was  first  necessary  for  the 
men  to  fasten  themselves  to  the  rail  in  its  immediate 
vi.inity,  or  to  pull  with  one  hand  and  hold  on  with  the 
ther.  The  racket  made  by  rigging  swinging  about, 
blocks  flying  violently  against  masts  and  rigging,  and  the 
groaning  of  the  vessel,  put  all  conversation,  in  ordinary 
tones,  out  of  the  question.  It  was  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able, almost  inconceivable  confusion,  llie  captain  and 
commander,  ever  and  anon,  cast  anxious  glances  aloft, 
fearful  that  the  continual  jerking  would  carry  away  some 
of  the  top-hamper.  Luckily,  everything  held  fast  In 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  go  aloft  to  repair  anything,  the  safety  of  all  the  masts 
depends  on  the  solidity  with  which  each  one  is  secured. 
Let  but  one  piece  of  standing  rigging  give  out — carrying 
with  it,  as  it  would,  the  mast  which  it  was  designed  to 
support — and  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  every  mast  going 
by  the  board ;  for  the  spars  of  a  vessel  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  one  another,  each  supporting  the  other, 
that  a  loss  of  even  a  topgallantmast.  in  a  heavy  sea, 
would  be  likely  to  cause  the  dismasting  of  the  ship. 

We  watched  our  little  companion,  the  brig,  with  some 
curiosity,  to  see  how  she  would  stand  the  seaway.  She 
was  tossed  about  fearfully  —  now  rolling  over  to  star- 
board, and  exposing  to  our  view  all  her  larboard  side 
down  to  her  keel ;  then  back  to  port,  until  her  masts 
seemed  parallel  with  the  water,  and  her  deck  at  right 
angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  now,  an  immense 
wave  fairly  threw  her  bow  into  the  air,  as  though  bent 
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opoQ  Bending  lier  OTer;  again*  the  whole  venel  phmged 
madly  into  a  yawning  abyss,  caninng  one  involuntarily  to 
catch  his  breath  at  the  gaddenness  and  violenoe  of  the 
descent ;  now,  a  mountain  wave  hid  her  entirely  from  oor 
Bight,  and  again,  she  was  launched  in  mid-air,  as  thou^ 
some  giant  were  playing  at  catch-ball  wi^  her. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  gale  broke  up.  the  wa  was 
once  more  moderately  quiet,  nothing  remairjing  now  as 
eridence  of  the  late  gale,  except  the  long  rolling  swell 
which  prevails  in  this  latitude,  as  well  as  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  off  Cape  Horn.  The  calm  which  succeeded 
tlie  gale  had,  in  its  turn,  been  followed  by  a  liidit  aiMl 
fair  breeze,  with  the  aid  of  which  we  were  now  shaping 
our  course  to  the  eastward,  with  all  sail  m;t. 

The  sailing-master  desired  to  sight  the  ij^landj*  c^  Bt 
Pauls  and  Xew  AmsterdauL,  and  by  them  prrfve  hif.  n^k- 
oning,  or  "  get  a  new  departure,"  ai)  it  is  <M^L  l>ef<fre 
laying  the  ship  on  her  course  for  Java  Hea/l,  nhi-h  was 
to  be,  it  was  now  pretty  generally  unflensUxA,  the  first 
point  at  which  we  would  t^iuch. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  ouce  more  on  an  even  keeL 
there  was  a  general  wash-day.  to  give  all  han^ls  an  opp^/r- 
tunity  of  getting  the  salt  water  out  of  their  wet  elothe«, 
and  to  dry  them.  It  was  Htill  quite  cr4d  and  raw,  1/ut 
impelled  by  necessity,  stem  necessity,  whir;h  knows  not 
pitv.  nor  cares  for  raw  fingers,  nor  frosted  toes,  the  writer 
hereof  "  pulled  off  his  coat  anrl  rolled  up  his  sleeves,*' 
took  off  his  shoej?  and  stocking*?,  awl  taeked  up  hi«  trow- 
Bers  above  his  knees,  to  shiver  for  two  mortal  hours  over 
a  tub  full  of  clothes,  which,  having  got  wet  end  Roiled 
during   the   late  gale,  required   immediate  renovation. 
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Pity — Oh!  washerwomen  of  America — ^pity  poor  Jack, 
who  sits  shivering  upon  a  gun-slide,  and  rubs  the  akin  off 
his  knuckles  in  Tain  attempts  to  transfer  the  dirt  (save 
the  mark)  from  his  shirts  to  the  water.  Verily,  washing 
clothes  twelve  degrees  south  of  the  cape,  is  a  commend* 
able  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  cleanliness  under  diffi 
culties. 

Aided  by  a  fair  and  freshening  breeze,  a  few  days 
sufficed  to  overcome  the  distance  between  us  and  the 
islands  of  which  we  were  next  to  get  a  sight ;  and  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  gale,  the  cry  of  "  land-ho  !*'  from  the 
maintop  mast-head  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  object 
of  our  search  was  attained.  The  land  was  right  ahead* 
and  a  few  hours  sailing  brought  us  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  its  most  northern  point. 

The  isles  of  St.  Pauls  and  Amsterdam  are  situated  in 
latitude  thirty-eight  south,  and  longitude  seventy-seven 
degrees  twenty-two  minutes  east.  Bare  and  sterile, 
unproductive  of  aught  of  oriiameut  or  use,  their  sole 
tenants  are  the  seabirds  which  congregate  there  to  hatch 
out  their  young,  and  a  few  goats,  descendants  of  a  pair 
left  there  some  years  ago  by  a  benevolent  whaling  skipper, 
who  thus  made  provision  for  some  future  shipwreck.  A 
French  vessel  was  cast  away  upon  St.  Pauls  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  crew  lived  there  in  lonesome  suspense 
nearly  two  years  before  they  were  taken  off  by  an 
accidentally  passing  American  whale  ship.  It  was  this 
whaling  captain,  who,  passing  that  way  again  on  his  next 
voyage,  landed  upon  St.  Pauls  a  pair  of  goats,  whose 
descendants  have  stocked  the  island. 

Qetting  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  land,  and 
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bftTipg  thus  a  firesli  point  of  departure,  we  now  packed 
on  all  saiL  and  steered  towards  ihe  north.  Day  by  day 
we  emerged  oat  of  the  cold  mist  of  the  southern  latitudes 
into  the  bright,  warm  sunshine  of  a  more  temperate 
lone.  It  seemed  as  though  a  thick  curtain  was  being 
drawn  away  firom  before  the  sun.  What  a  privilege  the 
sailor  enjoys  in  being  able  to  bring  before  him  thus  in  the 
ooorse  of  a  few  short  weeks,  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
from  mgged  autumn  and  frosty  winter,  to  genial  spring 
and  torrid  summer. 

Each  day  we  now  experienced  a  different  climate, 
graduating  from  a  most  uncomfortably  raw,  damp,  and 
cold  atmosphere,  which  brought  the  thermometer  quite  to 
the  freezing  point,  through  all  the  shades  and  qualities 
of  spring  weather,  until,  in  three  weeks,  we  were  swelter- 
ing under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator. 

As  soon  as  we  got  again  into  warm  weather,  all  hands 
were  set  to  work  scrubbing  the  ship,  inside  and  out,  masts 
and  all.  The  mists  in  the  southern  latitudes  have  a 
peculiar  efiect  upon  white  paint,  settling  upon  it  in  a 
thick  mildew,  which  looks  precisely  like  dirt,  and  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  rub  off.  Our  paintwork  had  long 
been  an  eyesore  io  the  commander,  who,  in  fact,  had  the 
never-faOing  blacklisters  going  around  with  hand-swabs 
or  mops,  and  buckets  daily,  washing  off  the  previous 
night*s  accumulations  of  mildew;  but  their  efforts  were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  it  looking  neat.  Taking  advantage, 
therefore,  of  one  of  the  first  fine  days  we  were  favored 
with,  on  our  return  to  the  north,  soap,  sand,  canvas,  and 
ftmall  quantities  of  fresh  water  were  served  out.  and 
eommencing  early  in   the  morning,  by  eight  bells  in 
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the  afternoon  we  liad  the  old  craft  looking  as  briglit  as  a 
new  pin.  And  from  hcnocfortht  scrubbing  off  the  paint' 
wiirk  was  added  to  the  morning  labor  of  washing  decks, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  addition  it  waa  as  I  experienced, 
it  becoming  my  diurnal  duty  to  scrub  off  one  side  of  the 
poop  deck. 

ITiere  is  no  class  of  vessels,  however  uncleanlj  their 
oecupation,  from  the  whaleman,  and  even  the  old  cod- 
fisherman,  up  to  the  dandy  Indiaman  and  the  man-of-watt 
about  which  there  may  not  be  found  some  piece  of  fanc^- 
work,  some  favored  plafe^  on  the  cleaning  and  ornamenting 
of  which  the  mate  or  captain  has  set  hia  heart,  and  in  their 
regard  toward  which,  these  worthies  may  be  said  to  have 
a  certain  weakness*  Your  ffrand^hanker,  who  may  be 
smelt  a  mile  off,  on  a  smooth  day,  if  you  arc  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  under  his  lee— who  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being  in  the  midst  of  decaying  eodlivers  and  de<myed 
fish — who  stumps  about  all  day  in  tough  oil-clothes,  and 
eea-lmotfi  with  soles  an  inch  thick*  washes  his  face  once  a 
month,  and  cuts  a  notch  in  the  mainmast  when  he 
changes  his  shirt — this  same  rusty  old  fellow  will  look 
thunder  at  you,  should  you  by  accident  place  a  soiled 
shoe  upon  his  half-deck^  and  will  wash  this  little  favored 
oasis  in  the  surrounding  wilderness  of  dirt,  every  day  of 
his  fishing  cruise. 

The  right  whale-man,  whose  main-deck  is  made  visible 
only  by  remoring  a  superficial  deposit  of  at  least  two 
inches  in  thickness  of  gummy  train  oil,  will  holystone 
the  poop-4eck  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  pW'e  a  spit- 
toon beside  the  helmaman,  that  the  immaculate  purity  of 
that  little  spot  may  not  be  defiled  by  the  extract  of 
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OsTGiidUk.  The  merchant  captaiu  jiays  often  more 
attention  to  the  brightness  of  his  paint-work  than  to  the 
oottcctobBs  of  hid  reckoning,  and  prijces  njoix-  highly  the 
mlor^boo&&  tum  in  Hk  de^  gjc  snugly,  or  lit  up  a  tieat 
pair  of  man  ropes,  than  hirn  who  gives  the  heavier  pull 
m  the  halyards^  or  U  fir^  at  ao  caring.  But  on  hoard  a 
resml  of  war — there  perfect  cleanliness  and  neatness  is 
th'^  f^Tte  grand  desideTatum.  to  the  attainment  of  which, 
no  labor  is  spared,  no  pains  shnnned,  no  time  coni^ilcred 
lost*  From  five  to  seven,  we  holystone  dcckg.  From 
icven  to  eight  we  clean  bright-work.  At  half-past  eight 
the  sweepers '*  sweep  down.'  At  seven  l^ells.  morning 
&od  aftemocm,  they  repeat  the  sweeping,  and  even  at 
lialf-past  seven  at  night,  that  portion  of  the  half-deck 
which  is  lighted  up  is  carefully  re-swept. 

Wo9  betide  the  caielesB  fellow  whom  the  lynx-eyed  Erst 
BeoieDant,  or  hU  worthy  coadjutor,  the  boatswain,  has 
oatight  spitting  upon  the  deck.  He  is  condemned  for  the 
ttezt  month,  to  carry  about  with  him  a  spittoon,  for  the 
oomnenienoe  of  such  of  his  shipmates  as  may  indulge  in 
the  luxmy  of  cbewiiig  tobaM;oo :  a  perambulating  spit-box, 
at  the  command  of  every  passer  by. 

Having  gotten  our  paint- work  thoroughly  cleansed* 
we  now  hauled  up  from  their  tiers  the  massive  chain 
cables,  which  were  stretched  along  decks,  in  order 
to  liAve  the  rust  beaten  and  rubbed  off  the  links.  All 
day  long,  for  a  week,  all  hands  sat  over  these  cables, 
pottndtng  and  clinking  away,  like  an  army  of  amateur 
UiduBniths,  then  carefully  scouring  and  dusting  ea^h 
ink,   and   after  baring   its  soundness   teat^ed   by   the 
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armorer,  daubing  it  oyer  with  a  mixture  of  coal-tar 
and  lacquer. 

This  done,  and  the  cable  re-stowed  in  the  hold,  the 
gun  carriages  were  stained,  the  guns  blackened,  the 
stancheons  lacquered,  the  masts  scraped,  the  rigging  tar> 
red,  the  mast-heads  yamished,  and  so  on,  cut  infinitvm, 
until  bj  the  time  all  was  done  matters  were  in  proper  trim 
to  re-commenoe  at  the  b^inning  and  do  it  all  oyer  again. 
Nor  is  all  this  scrubbing,  and  scouring,  and  scraping,  and 
sweeping  altogether  unnecessary.  It  is  singular  how 
fifcst,  at  sea,  far  away  from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
shore,  the  decks  and  sides  of  the  yessel  will  become  soiled. 
It  is  told  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  a  species  of  aqueous 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  sought  for  a  reason  for  all  the 
minor  phenomena  of  eyery^y  life  at  sea,  that  he  searched 
long  and  attentiyely,  on  one  of  his  yoyages  in  circum- 
nayigating  the  globe,  into  this  mystery,  but  was  at  last 
compelled  to  leaye  its  elucidation  to  some  future  marine 
Solomon. 

After  crossing  the  southern  tropic,  we  met  with  fre- 
quent calms.  The  farther  north  we  got,  the  more  unset- 
tled became  the  weather,  the  more  frequent  the  rains  and 
light  baffling  breezes,  giving  occasion  for  much  working 
ship,  without  setting  us  in  a  corresponding  degree  forward 
on  our  way.  It  was  in  such  weather  as  this,  and  when 
yet  over  a  week*s  sail  from  Java  Head,  that  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  water-spout  One  day,  when  the 
clouds  hung  particularly  low,  and  looked  a  dull  black, 
as  though  surcharged  with  water,  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up  and  blew  down  toward  us  several  spouts.  One  ap- 
proached quite  near,  comparatively  speaking,  say  within 
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aa  ^^ith  of  a  mOe,  and,  on  looking  at  it  through  a  spj- 
l^buBr  I  b^eld  the  Bingiilar  spectacle  of  water  from  the 
•ea  i^ipaientlj  being  drawn  up  into  the  clouds,  through 
^  inade  of  the  doaUe  funnel  which  formed  the  i^ut 
Am  I  afterwrnrd  frequently  witneBBcd  the  formation  of  a 
wmler-opoat,  I  will  describe  here  how  it  comes  about 
The  time  apparently  most  suitable  for  them  seems  to  be 
a  daric,  lowering  day,  when  the  douds,  filled  with  moist- 
vie,  hang  low  over  the  water,  ready  to  disoharge  their 
eoiitents,  but  seeming  to  be  prevented  from  it  by  a  lack  cf 
some  stimnlathig  power  in  the  air.  If  there  is  a  tderably 
sftfOBg  fareew,  it  is  all  the  better.  On  sneh  a  day,  one 
hears  a  hissing,  mshing  noise  to  leeward,  and  turning 
the  eyes  in  that  direction  sees,  perhi^  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  a  peculiarly  black-looking,  low-hanging  cloud, 
and  directly  under  it  a  spot  on  the  water,  bubbling  and 
seething  as  though  at  boiling  heat  The  first  I  saw.  I 
took  to  be  two  whales  fighting.  Directly,  this  foaming 
water  oomes  smartly  to  windward,  going  directly  iu  the 
teeth  of  the  prevailing  breeze,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  Arriving  abreast  of  the 
diip,  and  but  a  little  distance  off,  it  causes  the  wind  to 
die  away,  evidently  killing  it  all  along  its  path.  It  is  a 
little  whirlwind,  which  is  spinning  arouud  the  water  in 
its  track  with  great  velocity,  lashing  it  into  a  foam,  and 
gatherin<!  a  volume  of  it  from  all  sides  into  a  cone  or 
peak,  which  rises  and  falls  convulsively.  Directly,  the 
cloud,  which  has  all  the  while  accompanied  the  whirl- 
wind, opens  in  the  middle,  just  above  the  little  cen- 
tral peak,  and  a  long,  narrow  tube  or  tongue  shoots  down 
toward  the  water.  It  is  returned  again  to  the  cloud,  and 
14 
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now  the  peak  ascends  to  meet  it  They  do  not  8aoceed« 
and  each  returns  again  to  its  place,  only  however  for  an- 
other trial ;  and  this  time  the  two  minute  tubes  touch, 
the  junction  is  effected,  the  pipes  instantly  swell  to  hagb 
dimensions — still  remaining  smaller  in  the  middle,  how- 
ever, than  they  are  at  any  other  other  portion  ci  their 
body — and  the  water  begi^  to  pass  in  a  thin  column  up 
through  the  center  of  the  spout  That  the  salt  water 
of  the  ocean  actually  goes  up  into  the  cloud  and  there 
remains,  is  not  probable ;  but  it  certainly  goes  part  of  the 
way  up.  All  this  time,  the  spout  is  moved  over  the  sur* 
&ce  of  the  water  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  It  has  tbt 
precise  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  and  makes  a  dull  hissing 
roar,  apparently  caused  by  the  constant  and  rapid  com- 
motion of  the  waters  within  its  circumference.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  cloud  coquettes  for  a  long  time 
with  the  whirlwind,  but  is  not  able  finally  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  ooean,  and  it  at  last  turns  away,  as 
though  in  disgust  at  its  ill  success.  In  such  cases,  the 
whirlwind  evidently  lacks  strength  to  raise  the  water 
of  the  ocean  skyward.  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to 
see  one  in  the  act  of  breaking,  although  I  have  frequently 
heard  them.  Their  fall  causes  a  loud  noise,  somewhat 
like  the  breaching  of  a  whale,  or  distant  thunder,  and 
the  mass  of  faUing  water  makes  a  great  turmoil  in  tbt 
ocean. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Abutal  at  JaTa  Head  —  JaTanese  Bam-boats — Bataria — The 
Natire  Boatmen — Sail  for  China — Sea  Serpents  —  Becalmed 
off  Borneo  —  Nearly  Ashore — Short  Allowance  of  Water — 
Hie  Commodore's  Water-Cnre — Wormy  Bread. 

At  length  one  rainy  morning,  the  joyful  cry  of  "  land 
ho !  "  from  an  old  quartermaster  who  had  for  some  hours 
been  perched  aloft,  spy-glass  in  hand,  announced  that  we 
were  not  far  distant  from  our  haven.  By  the  aid  of  a 
fikvoring  breeze,  eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  found  us 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  But  slight  mention 
has  heretofore  been  made  of  the  little  sloop-of-war  that 
accompanied  us  on  our  voyage.  The  sailing  qualities  of 
oar  ship  were  so  far  superior  to  hers,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  her  in  sight,  astern,  without  our  going 
constantly  under  short  sail,  or  lying  to,  several  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Her  captain  had  therefore  received 
bis  sailing  directions  shortly  after  leaving  Bio,  and  we 
•oon  after  lost  sight  of  her,  astern,  and  left  her  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Java  alone.  We  were  now  eager 
to  know  if  she  had  gotten  in  before  us,  and  every  eye 
was  strained  as  we  slowly  rounded  the  point  behind  which 
lies  the  anchorage,  to  see  if  there  was  any  vessel  in  har- 
.  bor  reiembling  her.     A  man  up(ni  the  mainroyal  yard, 
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who  was  able  at  that  hight  to  look  oyer  a  portion  of  tlie 
land,  reported  a  vessel  at  anchor  within. 

'*  Can  you  make  her  out  ? ''  asked  the  captain. 

*'  She's  a  large  ship,  with  black  yards,  and  painted 
ports,  sir.'' 

'*Do  you  think  she  looks  like  our  consort  yessel  ? '* 
sung  out  the  commodore. 

After  a  good  look,  "  I  can't  tell,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

And  we  did  not  ascertain  that  it  was  she,  until  having 
fairly  rounded  the  point  and  opened  out  the  anchoring 
ground,  we  were  able  to  exchange  signals  with  her.  As 
soon  as  we  brought  to,  her  captain  came  on  board,  and 
we  learned  from  the  boat's  crew  that  they  had  been  lying 
here  three  days  already,  waiting  for  us.  Verily,  the 
battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift 

We  found  that  she  also  had  been  in  the  gale  off  the 
Cape,  having  lost  there  a  flying  jibboom,  and  had  her 
larboard  head  stove  in  by  a  sea.  They  had  not,  however, 
experiencod  the  succeeding  calm  and  heavy  sea,  which 
had  tossed  us  about  so  unmercifully. 

Scarcely  was  the  anchor  down  and  the  sails  furled, 
before  a  number  of  bum-boats  put  off  from  shore,  for  the 
ship.  As  it  was  nearly  supper-time,  they  were  permitted 
to  come  alongside,  and  were  immediately  filled  by  a 
crowd — some  to  buy,  but  most  to  look  at  the  axticlea 
displayed. 

There  was  but  very  little  money  at  this  time  among 
the  crew,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  casting  longing,  lingering  looks  at  the  deli- 
cious fruits  which  were  here  brought  off.  I  had  spent 
my  last  dun^  at  Rio,  and  should  have  been  moneyless 
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mjKlf,  bid  not  the  purser  fortonately  served  out  three 
Booths'  groy  money  to  the  boys  a  few  days  before  we 
made  the  land.  On  my  share  of  this,  amounting  to  the 
iom  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents,  I  depended  for  bunv- 
boat  money  during  all  the  time  we  should  pass  in  these 
teas.  I  therefore  hoarded  it  pretty  closely,  and  devoted 
the  first  evening  to  a  preliminary  observation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  boats,  determined  not  to  invest  until  I  had 
made  sure  of  the  best 

It  may  be  supposed  that  among  all  the  wonders  ex- 
posed to  my  eager  eyes  in  the  bum-boats,  not  the  least 
was  the  old  Malay  bum-boatman  himself.  I  had  read  at 
homo  wonderful  stories  of  the  treacherous  and  murderous 
dispositions  of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  looked 
upon  the  straight-haired,  high-cheekboned  old  fellow  who 
was  seated  before  me,  cross-legged,  in  a  very  easy  style 
of  undress  (he  had  only  a  rag  round  his  middle) ,  with 
a  kind  of  secret  awe,  not  knowing  but  the  hand  which 
was  now  holding  out  to  me  a  delicious  mangosteen,  had 
ere  now  reached  forth  the  poisoned  cup ;  not  certain  that 
the  voice  which  was  now  mildly  entreating  me  to  "buy 
cocoa-nut,  master;  only  two  pice,"  had  not  rung  out 
fiercely  in  the  murderous  fray. 

••  No  buy,  eh  ?  "  repeated  the  old  fellow,  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  as  he  turned  from  me  to  some  better 
customer. 

But  somebody  else  presently  claimed  my  attention. 
In  moving  about,  I  had  inadvertently  stepped  upon  the 
toes  of  a  good-siied  monkey,  who  was  brought  along  for 
sale.  He  set  up  a  most  horrible  screech,  and  leaped 
upon  me,  winding  his  long  arms  about  my  neck,  trying 
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to  scratch  me.  Fortunately  he  had  been  muzKled,  dsa 
I  should  have  fared  but  poorlj  in  his  clutches.  Getting 
rid  of  the  disgusting  animal,  I  took  a  look  around  me. 

What  a  profusion  and  variety  of  fruits  I  Oranges, 
bananas,  and  cocoa-nuts  formed  the  staples,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  soft  guava,  the  cooling  pomegranate, 
the  shaddock,  looking  and  tasting  somewhat  like  a  large 
orange,  the  mountain  apple,  and  a  dozen  other  varieties, 
concluding  with  that  most  incomparably  delicious  of  all 
fruits,  the  mangosteen.  Glorious  mangosteen  I  whose 
sugary  pulp  melts  in  your  mouth,  and  leaves  you  only  to 
regret  the  too-quickly  fading  aroma  which  has  filled  your 
senses.  It  is,  in  shape  and  color,  somewhat  like  a  large 
walnut,  before  the  outside  green  rind  is  taken  o£f  it  Not 
unlike  this  rind  or  shell,  too,  is  the  peel  of  the  mangos- 
teen, which  is  stripped  off  in  sections,  exposing  to  view  a 
soft  faint-reddish  and  violet-colored  pulp,  having  a  taste 
half  sweet,  half  acid,  and  an  aroma — as  though  all  the 
spices  of  all  the  spice  islands  were  here  combined. 

Add  to  all  these  fruits  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety 
of  birds,  from  that  diminutive  twitterer,  the  Java  spar- 
row, to  the  parrot,  and  monkeys  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  colors, 
and  prices,  from  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  two  and  a-half 
dollars,  and  the  reader  has  before  him  a  Javanese  bum- 
boat.  Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fellows  who,  finding 
themselves  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  among  these 
luxuries,  are  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  them,  by  the 
lack  of  means  to  purchase ;  yet  this  was  the  situation  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  ship's  crew. 

Naval  commanders  make  it  their  duty  to  hoard  up 
pocMT  Jack's  money  for  him — ^keeping  it  caiefrdly  out  of 
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his  liMidfl  during  an  entire  three  years'  cruise,  smoog  all 
tlie  cariosities  and  harmless  lozories  of  foreign  lands,  in 
order  that  he  maj  have  a  chanee  to  spend  his  pile  in 
drunken  oigies  at  the  end  of  the  eroise.  However  nnjnst 
and  impditic  snch  a  coarse  seems,  it  is  the  one  almost 
vmTersally  adopted  in  the  navy. 

Oar  crew  receired  bat  ten  doUan  per  man,  of  their 
wages,  in  the  coarse  of  a  craise  lasting  three  years,  and 
that  was  given  to  them  in  Valparaiso^  where  almost  every 
cent  of  it  was  spent  in  a  three  days'  drankoi  firolic  on 
shoce. 

From  Java  Head,  the  commodore  proceeded  overland  to 
Batavia,  and  in  a  few  days  a  Datch  steamer  was  sent 
around  to  tow  our  ship  into  Batavia  Bay.  Here  we  lay 
for  foor  weeks,  just  oat  of  sight  of  the  city,  which  i; 
nine  miles  distant  from  the  outer  anchorage.  Here  our 
veal  East  Indian  life  began. 

The  heat  of  ^e  sun  and  the  prevalence  of  malaria 
make  this  one  <^  the  most  &tal  places  to  Europeans  or 
Americans,  in  all  the  East  Strict  orders  were,  therefore^ 
given  by  the  surgeon,  that  no  one  was  to  be  exposed  to 
these  influences,  and  a  course  was  adopted  which,  in  great 
measure,  preserved  health  on  board  ship. 

All  hands  were  called  at  four  o'clock,  a.  m.  From  then 
till  riz,  the  docks  were  scrubbed,  the  bright-work  cleaned. 
and  everything  cleared  up.  At  six,  which  is  in  these 
tropical  regions  the  hour  of  sunrise,  the  awnings  were 
qiread  fore  and  aft,  curtains  drawn  down  from  the  awn- 
ings to  the  top  of  the  rail,  excluding  aU  the  sun,  aii^  the 
balance  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  sewing,  reading,  talk- 
iBf^  or  the  dolee  far  niefUe, 
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IW  awDi^gB  |vtMisoe  SB  agreeilik  cuicBi  of  mirik*g 
tfe  upper  deck  of  tke  YcaaeL  ai^kng  h  pfaiBiiidy  coiL 
T¥e  opcB  portB  afaded  «s  ddigMiiil  mvs  «f  Ike  Iw 
■kofc^  wiA  itB  tki^  j^i*^  of  daik  oooUnkiBg  gms. 
TWe  odIj  dnwback  to  <mr  CBJoneat  v^^  to  se  it  was  % 
most  muteral  CDe^.  was  ^kkk  wt  wen  ddnncd  ham  al 
ooatoci  witk  tke  ikore.  wkkk  knkiiig  m  qnkdr  bevitt- 
fid.  was  jtt  mid  to  ooatoia  witihin  ite  aibnge<M 
tfe  gam  of  everr  &tal  feTcr. 

Etcd  ovr  boats*  crevs  renamed  on  boaid,  ^ree 
crews  of  Malais  per^snaing  all  the  boatiiig  dntj.  Tktm 
boatf  were  obfecte  of  mmk  cmositj  to  me.  Thtj  were 
bi^Mgiit  OB  boaid  one  daj  bj  a  Malaj  jLuulfin,  a 
swartb J,  feroeioaa-loQkmg  feUow.  witk  a  fieroe  nnaiitariM 
and  keen  cje,  aad  a  ■Dake-Uke  gliding  in  bis  walk; 
wkidi  pot  one  sotbow  in  ndnd  of  tbe  kqg.  curred, 
^islienii^  kijas  be  earned  bj  bis  side,  of  wbicb  weapon 
tbese  pe^  know  bow  to  laake  sncb  feaifid  hk.  Far 
difibeDt  from  bim.  in  appeaxanee,  boweicr,  were  tiw 
poor  ieUows  wbo  were  bired  to  do  ovr  dmd^eiy  of  boai- 
ii^  IVe8earestolid>&cedmen.witba  feok  of  bkatod 
bnttolity.  and  a  treacberom^  tbieriog  twinkle  in  tbeir 
little  eyes»  wbicb  makes  one  inTolnntarilj  skrink  from 


Tbej  all  <^ew  tke  betd  nat»  witb  lime.  Ilidr  toctti 
and  1^  are  in  conaeqnence  as  hkuk  as  i^L  and  tbeir 
eapaeioas  montbs*  wben  open,  remind  one  of  an  njiwbila- 
wadMd  sepnldue.  Tbej  dept  opon  de^  and  were 
nnder  tbe  direetion  of  an  obi  man.  wbo  was  tbeir  Jfitmy 
or  boatswain,  and  wb<im  tbej  implLidj  obeyed.  Ihef 
spokt  bat  little  Englisb,  bat  ibe  gift  of  an 


Umil  Buide  the  M  mn^  mftam4.mtUmi4i^ 
enteitaiii  me  with  wmkiM  mmim  ^  mwyM»  md  it 
tlie  fikr-famed  UpM  U«e  ^  Hvk  ik^  Im*  W^  km  yitfm 
ftlwaji  execeding  to  \aemlfiiUia^  iJl  iwMr  «Miy4M«  tMiUl 
one  day,  I  took  Uoi  to  iMMwst  iiir  J^mm^  <*^  Mi*  m^M^ 
Boutli  opened  vide,  asd  vidi  m  eMy  friei,  fe  P^/6^  - 

«« Ok !  BiMft,  ae  tiak  jTMi  l^lieee  lUl  JMjM^iii«Ml« 
I  etoff  eonebodj  eke.  ijnmi^^mwmt^jifm  wi^m'  mA 
ke  took  dovD  kalf  %  huir^tut^  t^  ^Mmftitjf  im  •«/  in 
wUek  kb  voodere  ««tt  kMel«d  jflt- 

HariDg  Ukn  n  e«r  4»e  eiapf#^iif  tMv.^  fcuneeiif 
iv  wkkk  WM  tLt  frw^  «mh»  4^  ¥m  tfryiey  mh. 
we  onee  mart  iBot  «iid«r  «e»j|^  tMid  fetiiwiiee  it'  en^ 
Hiis  tiiee  U^vud  dirwt  W  ^Jliiufc 

It  kad  be^n  'i'.vnuur.a  ttdrt  ut  itt^fjEber  Jb«iiM»«  t^  «n^ 

Sea  bj  vaj  <jf  til*:  H  «JcU  «^  MbrskM:../   M#C   U^.  h^r^ 

far  eoT  dt<if  in  £Kt,  uni  ^;tiiiv»  vi.  tiut  i^^amti^  u^  ^MflW- 
the  luetifbm  of  Uk  msMfjt.  ut  s^sigt^  K  ti«*.  iMr<^>M«. 
would  alkrv  «§  utaCKr  ttHHiu  yr  Uut  i^«  *dW»L  j^^m^t  i(^ 
the  una]  wd  &«%  yy^x  |*«*^  ^  ^t't  Humiu  ^  V^m;^ 
aad  peet  tke  eutckuw  ^  tif .  ^.^taf  uf  ^iml. 

eat  «f  a^  'jf  ti«»  ic^i^icr  i/viuu  i^  ^i»nk  i^«ii»t  t4^,  wl 
peak*  of  Bomecr  irtrve  k  a^j^     Is^  t^  imO  W  i«n<9eM» 

a  week  £ntt  li^  Qa%t  iif  iearjiif  1mi»v*  il  ^u^Ttti/j^  Wi 
filaatt  nf  Ma'fcWif.  utra^  ^jgeg,  bmum^  vi.  vir  ^*  M#t 

Menr  Tnn  OMBiiia,iaitiaqp<r  i<  taeyvwf  i 
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Drifting  along  one  day,  near  the  latter  island,  one 
looking  over  the  bows,  descried  a  snake  leisurely  l^ft«1f^"g 
upon  the  water,  close  aboard,  the  ship  not  making  ripple 
enough  to  disturb  him.  A  veritable  sea-serpent,  he  was 
to  be  sure;  not,  certainly,  of  the  dimensions  usually 
ascribed  to  that  animal,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
watching  him  as  he  slowly  drifted  astern,  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  long,  but,  nevertheless,  a  sea^erpenL 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  tough  yarns  which  occasionally 
appear  in  the  papers,  to  the  delight  of  wonder-imbibing 
shores-men,  are  not  at  least  *'  founded  on  £bu^" 

These  salt  water  snakes  are  not  often  met  with  in  the 
latitude  where  we  saw  this  specimen,  but  they  abound  on 
the  lonely  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  not  unfrequently 
prove  troublesome  to  the  whale-men,  who  frequent  the 
bays  of  that  and  adjacent  islands,  in  pursuit  of  the 
humpback  whale.  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  a  deadly 
poison,  and  the  miserable  natives  of  New  Holland,  who 
enter  the  water  boldly  to  contend  with  the  voracious 
shark  for  a  meal  of  blubber,  run  a&ighted  from  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  these  animals.  The  specimen  which 
we  saw,  was,  as  before  said,  apparently  about  ten  feet 
long,  very  thick  for  its  length,  of  a  dark  red  color,  its 
scales  shining,  like  burnished  copper.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  fin  on  its  tail,  somewhat  like  that  of  an  eel,  and 
had  probably  in  addition  two  little  side  fins,  although 
we  did  not  notice  these. 

Getting  under  the  tall  peaks  of  Borneo,  we  lay  for  some 
days  becalmed,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents,  whidi 
are  very  capricious  and  irregular  in  these  narrow  seaa. 
On  the  third  day,  we  had  drifted  close  in  shore,  under  an 
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iauDense  nurantaiiK  whih  had  once  been  a  volciiia 
Toward  afternoon,  it  became  apparent  that  the  current 
was  setting  the  yeasel  directly  toward  the  land,  now  not 
above  two  miles  off,  and  that,  nnless  there  came  a  breeze, 
ewoing  would  find  us  in  closer  prozimit j  to  the  shore 
than  was  desirable,  with  a  ship  of  such  heayy  draught 


There  were  indications  of  a  coming  breese  all  day,  but 
we  waited  in  vain  for  its  arrivaL  Our  sails  hung  listlesslj 
against  the  masts,  and  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  mirror- 
Kke  Bur&ce  of  the  ocean.  We  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
soundings,  finding  no  bottom  with  a  hundred  &thoms  of 
line  out ;  and  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  anchor,  should  we 
be  carried  in  too  close,  were  but  faint,  as  these  islands 
not  unfirer|ucntlj  rise  straight  up  from  the  Ix^ttom  of  the 
Lea*  and  a  ship  of  the  line  might  run  her  jib-Vx)om  ashore, 
and  then  not  find  bottom  with  her  longest  chain  cable. 

This  being  the  situation  of  affiurs,  and  sundown  coming 
on,  without  the  expected  breezCt  the  boats  were  gotten 
out  and  sent  ahead  to  tow  her  bow  off  shore,  and 
endeavor  to  stem  the  current  The  natives  had  been 
watching  our  motions,  or  rather  lack  of  motions,  ail  day 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  built  a  huge  fire  on  the  spot 
OD  which  they  evidently  expected  the  ship  to  go  ashoi-e. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  question  whether  our  baits  did 
much  good,  although  the  crews  were  urged  to  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  by  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant 

But  about  ten  o'clock,  avast  cloud  which  had  gathered 
over  our  heads,  emptied  its  contents  on  us,  and  the  rain 
•OOD  started  up  a  little  breese,  by  Uie  aid  of  which  we 
W9n  soaUed  in  a  short  time  to  inorease  our  distance 
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The  awuings  produce  an  agreeable  current  of  air  along 
the  upper  deck  of  the  vessel,  making  it  pleasantly  cooL 
The  open  ports  afforded  us  delightful  yiews  of  the  low 
shore,  with  its  thick  jungle  of  dark  cool-looking  green. 
The  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  (and  to  me  it  was  a 
most  material  one) ,  was  tiiat  we  were  debarred  firom  all 
contact  with  the  shore,  which,  looking  so  quietly  beauti- 
ful, was  yet  said  to  contain  within  its  umbrageous  shades 
the  germ  of  eyeiy  fatal  fever. 

Even  our  boats'  crews  remained  on  board,  three  boats' 
crews  of  Malays  performing  all  the  boating  duty.  These 
boatmen  were  objects  of  much  curiosity  to  me.  They  were 
brought  on  board  one  day  by  a  Mulay  gentleman,  a 
swarthy,  ferocious-looking  fellow,  with  a  fieroe  moustache 
and  keen  eye,  and  a  snake-like  gliding  in  his  walk, 
which  put  one  somehow  in  mind  of  the  long,  curved, 
glistening  kiyss  he  carried  by  his  side,  of  which  weapon 
these  people  know  how  to  make  such  fearful  use.  Far 
different  from  him,  in  appearance,  however,  were  the 
poor  fellows  who  were  hired  to  do  our  drudgery  of  boat- 
ing. These  are  stoUd-fiBused  men,  with  a  look  of  bloated 
brutality,  and  a  treacherous,  thieving  twinkle  in  their 
little  eyes,  which  makes  one  involuntarily  shrink  from 
them. 

They  all  chew  the  betel  nut,  with  lime.  Their  teedi 
and  lips  are  in  consequence  as  black  as  iiik«  and  their 
capacious  mouths,  when  open,  remind  one  of  an  wiwhite- 
washed  sepulchre.  They  slept  upon  deok,  and  were 
under  the  direction  of  an  old  man,  who  was  their  senmg 
or  boatswain,  and  whom  they  implicitly  obeyed.  Thej 
spoke  but  little  English,  but  the  gift  of  an  occasional 
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liitoait  made  the  old  serang  my  friend,  and  he  tued  to 
entertain  me  with  wonderful  stories  of  serpents  and  of 
the  fur-famed  Upas  tree  of  Java,  the  last  of  his  jams 
always  ezeeeding  in  incredibility  all  former  samples,  until 
0D6  day,  I  took  him  to  aooount  for  lying  so.  His  black 
iBoath  opened  wide,  and  with  an  easy  grin,  he  replied : 

"  Oh !  massa,  me  tink  you  blieye  all  But  neber  mind, 
I  staff  somebody  else.  Green-horns  swallow  um  so,"  and 
he  took  down  half  a  biscuit  to  exemplify  the  way  in 
whieh  his  wonders  were  hoisted  in. 

Having  taken  in  our  due  supply  of  water,  the  necessity 
ftr  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  our  stoppage  here, 
we  once  more  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  to  sea, 
this  time  bound  direct  to  China. 

It  had  been  determined,  that  on  leaving  Batavia  we 
should  stand  over  toward  Borneo,  and  enter  the  China 
Sea  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Macassar  and  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago,  a  rather  dangerous  path  for  a  large  ship,  or 
for  any  ship  in  fact,  but  chosen  on  this  occasion  because 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  in  regard  to  the  monsoons, 
would  allow  us  better  slants  by  this  way,  than  going  by 
the  usual  and  more  open  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gaspar, 
and  past  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  smooth  water,  we  were  scarcely 
out  of  sight  of  the  higher  points  of  Java  before  the  tall 
peaks  of  Borneo  hove  in  sight  By  the  aid  of  several 
little  ca£%  paws,  or  light  flaws  of  wind,  we  suooeeded,  in 
a  week  from  the  date  of  leaving  Batavia,  in  entering  the 
Straits  of  Macassar,  having  then  Borneo  on  our  left,  and 
OQ  our  right  Celebes,  the  largest  of  the  group  denominated 

theSmoe  Islands. 
15 
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Drifting  along  one  day,  near  the  latter  islaiid,  one 
looking  over  the  bows,  descried  a  snake  leisurely  basking 
upon  the  water,  close  aboard,  the  ship  not  making  ripple 
enough  to  disturb  him.  A  veritable  sea-serpent,  he  was 
to  be  sure;  not,  certainly,  of  the  dimensions  usually 
ascribed  to  that  animal,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
watching  him  as  he  slowly  drifted  astern,  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  long,  but,  nevertheless,  a  sea^erpent. 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  tough  yarns  which  occasionally 
appear  in  the  papers,  to  the  delight  of  wonder-imbibing 
shoresmen,  are  not  at  least  *' founded  on  &ct" 

These  salt  water  snakes  are  not  often  met  with  in  the 
latitude  where  we  saw  this  specimen,  but  they  abound  on 
the  lonely  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  not  unfrequently 
prove  troublesome  to  the  whale-men,  who  frefjuent  the 
bays  of  that  and  adjacent  islands,  in  pursuit  of  the 
humpback  whale.  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  a  deadly 
poison,  and  the  miserable  natives  of  New  Holland,  who 
enter  the  water  boldly  to  contend  with  the  voracious 
shark  for  a  meal  of  blubber,  run  affrighted  from  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  these  animals.  The  specimen  which 
we  saw,  was,  as  before  said,  apparently  about  ten  feet 
long,  very  thick  for  its  length,  of  a  dark  red  color,  its 
scales  shining,  like  burnished  copper.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  fin  on  its  tail,  somewhat  like  that  of  an  ccl,  and 
had  probably  in  addition  two  little  side  fins,  although 
we  did  not  notice  these. 

Getting  under  the  tall  peaks  of  Borneo,  we  lay  for  soma 
days  becalmed,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents,  which 
are  very  capricious  and  irregular  in  these  narrow  eeaa. 
On  the  third  day,  we  had  drifted  close  in  shore,  under  an 
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numntaiii,  wbi.^h  had  once  been  a  vc^cana 
Toward  afternoon,  it  became  apparent  that  the  current 
was  setting  the  Teasel  directly  toward  the  land,  now  not 
abore  two  miles  off,  and  that,  unless  there  came  a  breeze, 
efening  woold  find  us  in  closer  proximity  to  the  shore 
than  was  desirable,  with  a  ship  of  such  heavy  draught 
as  ours. 

There  were  indications  of  a  coming  breexe  all  day,  but 
we  waited  in  vain  for  its  arrivaL  Our  sails  hung  listlessly 
against  the  masts,  and  not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  mirror- 
Hke  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  We  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
soundings,  finding  no  bottom  with  a  hundred  fathoms  of 
line  out ;  and  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  anchor,  should  we 
be  carried  in  too  close,  were  but  faint,  as  these  islands 
not  unfirequently  rise  straight  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tea,  and  a  ship  of  the  line  might  run  her  jib-boom  ashore, 
and  then  not  find  bottom  with  her  longest  chain  cable. 

This  being  the  situation  of  affiurs,  and  sundown  coming 
on,  without  the  expected  breeze,  the  boats  were  gotten 
out  and  sent  ahead  to  tow  her  bow  off  shore,  and 
endeavor  to  stem  the  current  The  natives  had  been 
watching  our  motions,  or  rather  lack  of  motions,  all  day 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  built  a  huge  fire  on  the  spot 
on  which  they  evidently  expected  the  ship  to  go  ashore. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  question  whether  our  boats  did 
much  good,  although  the  crews  were  urged  to  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  by  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant 

But  about  ten  o'clock,  avast  cloud  which  had  gathered 
over  our  heads,  emptied  its  contents  on  us,  and  the  rain 
soon  started  up  a  little  breeze,  by  the  aid  of  which  we 
w»e  enaUed  in  a  abort  time  to  inoreaae  our  distance 
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from  the  beach,  to  the  manifest  disappointment  of  the 
natives,  whose  shouts  had  for  sometime  come  to  us  faintly 
oi?er  the  still  waters. 

Ihe  dysentery  had  made  its  appearance  on  board 
shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Batavia,  attacking  most 
severely  several  of  the  stoutest  and  heartiest  of  the  crew. 
The  chief  surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  the  water  obtained 
there,  which  was  rain-water  collected  during  the  rainy 
season  in  vast  tanks,  on  which  the  entire  city  depends 
for  its  supply  of  drinking  water,  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  sickness,  on  account  of  its  impurity. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  evil,  therefore,  as  mocb  as  possi- 
ble, we  were  placed  upon  an  allowance  of  three  quarts  of 
water  per  day  per  man,  three  pints  of  which  were  used  for 
cooking  purposes,  thus  leaving,  to  quench  our  thirst,  only 
the  pittance  of  three  pints  for  twenty-four  hours.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  this  was  under  an 
Indian  sky,  where  the  slightest  exertion  in  working  ship, 
or  other  labor,  makes  one  pant  with  thirst,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  our  allowance  was  small  enough  for  the 
most  economical.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling, 
especially  among  the  old  tars,  who  swore  great  oaths  at 
**  Old  Chew-You]>Beans,*'  as  the  surgeon  was  nick-named, 
from  a  way  he  had  of  tracing  nearly  all  the  ills  that 
sailor  flesh  is  heir  to,  to  the  lack  of  properly  masticating 
their  food. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  doctor  was  ri^t,  and  many  a 
hearty,  hale  tar  doubtless  owed  his  continued  life  and 
health  to  the  wise  forethought  of  the  very  man  whom  hm 
was  condemning  as  an  old  humbug.  Some  of  the  foi«» 
topmen  took  the  matter  more  to  heart  than  any  of  Atr 
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rest  tad  %  purty  of  them  conoeivcd  the  brilliant  idea  of 
nukiog  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  commodore,  bj 
woaiiig  him  to  be  infonned  that  certain  of  their  number 
had  been  reduced  to  auch  extremity,  by  thirst,  as  to  be 
compelled  to  satisfy  their  longings  with  salt  water.  The 
eommodore's  private  servant  was  bribed  to  state  this  yam 
to  his  master,  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  he  duly 
dxL 

Their  plan  did  not  appear  to  work,  as  for  some  days 
tliey  heard  of  no  results,  finally,  one  morning  after 
quarters,  the  boatswain's  mates  were  sent  all  over 
decks,  to  call  aft  on  the  half-deck  all  who  had  at  any 
time  been  induced,  through  extreme  thirst,  to  drink  salt 
water.  This  was  a  windfall  to  our  party  of  conspiring 
tais.  who  now  marched  quickly  .aft,  congratulating  them« 
selves  on  the  success  of  their  labors.  Their  names  were 
taken  down  by  the  first  lieutenant  **  at  the  commodore's 
desire,*'  he  informed  them,  and  a  half-dozen  of  the  after- 
guard and  waisters  also  gave  in  theirs,  happy  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  getting  an  increased  allowance  of  water. 

I  felt  sorry  myself  that  I  had  not  yet  laved  my 
thirst  from  old  ocean,  that  I  too  might  come  in  for  the 
expected  extra  allowance.  Curiosity  was  aroused  as  to 
what  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  this  taking  down 
names,  and  various  speculations  were  hazarded  as  to  who 
were  to  have  the  additional  portion  of  the  water,  whether 
the  entire  crew,  or  only  those  who  "  had  sent  up  their 
cards  to  the  old  man,"  as  one  of  the  number  facetiously 
femarked. 

Frrdsely  at  seven  bells,  all  hands  were  called  up 
"  to  witoces  pnnishment,"  and  the  macter-atrarms  and 
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chief  boatswain's  mate  were  heard  calling  loudly  for 
those  whose  names  were  on  the  list  of  salt-water  drink- 
ers. They  were  mustered  up  to  the  gangway,  where  the 
grating  and  the  cats  gaye  them  a  tolerable  guess  at  the 
fate  that  awaited  them. 

Directly  the  commodore  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and 
walked  to  the  gangway,  looking  as  fierce  as  a  trooper. 
Surveying  the  crowd  ranged  before  him  for  a  moment^ 
he  said : 

**  H — ^m,  80  you  fellows  drank  salt  water,  did  you?" 
looking  at  a  paper.     "  Here,  John  Jones." 

"  Here,  sir,"  answered  that  worthy. 

"  Did  you  drink  salt  water,  my  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  little,"  answered  John  Jones,  willing  to 
crawl  out  of  the  scrape,  but  unable  to  see  the  slightest 
crevice. 

"How  much?" 

**  Only  about  a  pint,  sir." 

**  Master-at-arms,  strip  John  Jones." 

And  John  Jones  was  seized  up  and  received  six  with 
cats.  And  so  the  whole  list  of  seamen  who  had  **  sent 
up  their  cards  "  in  the  morning,  was  gone  through  with, 
each  one  receiving  half  a  dozen.  The  landsmen  were 
omitted,  to  their  veiy  evident  gratification. 

After  the  flogging  was  through  with,  the  commodore 
said: 

"  Now,  I  suppose,  you  fellows  want  to  know  why  you 
have  been  punished.  TU  tell  you.  It's  for  drinking 
salt  water.  I  want  to  let  you  know,  that  aboard  my 
ship  no  one  is  allowed  to  drink  anything  but  fresh  water, 
or  whatever  may  be  in  the  regular  ship's  aUowance.    I 
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am  here  to  judge  of  what  amount  of  water  you  need.  I 
use  only  the  regular  allowance  of  three  quarts  myself; 
and  if  any  man  is  really  suffering,  I'll  divide  my  allow- 
ance with  him — ^but  you  shan't  drink  salt  water/  I 
didn't  punish  you  waisters,  because  you  are  poor,  ignorant 
fellows,  who  knew  no  better,  but  the  seamen  should  set 
a  better  example.  Let  me  hear  of  no  more  salt-water 
drinking.    Boatswain,  pipe  down." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  no  more  reports  of 
that  kind  were  sent  up  to  head-quarters.  It  **didnH 
pas." 

From  the  time  of  our  leaving  Batavia,  it  had  been 
foretold,  by  some  of  the  old  men  who  were  familiar  with 
those  seas,  that  we  should  have  a  long  and  tedious  pas- 
sage. And  so  it  proved.  The  little  breeze  which  had 
carried  us  into  the  entrance  of  the  Macassar  Strait  was 
succeeded  by  a  persistent  head  wind,  which  kept  us  beat- 
ing about,  now  hindered,  now  forwarded  by  the  currents 
which  here  abound,  for  several  weeks. 

Meantime,  the  long  spell  of  hot  weather  was  beginning 
to  tell  upon  the  crew,  many  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  were 
taken  with  the  dysentery.  The  heat  began  also  to  affect 
the  provisions,  and  more  particularly  the  bread.  It  has 
been  before  mentioned,  that  this  was  stowed  in  a  bread- 
room,  taking  up  a  large  portion  of  the  stem  of  the 
vessel.  Notwithstanding  this  was  kept  as  tightly  closed 
as  possible,  the  bread  had  for  some  time  been  full  of 
wecvilfl,  little  gray  bugs,  looking,  on  a  minute  inspection, 
somewhat  like  a  miniature  elephant  They  have  a  pro- 
boscis, or  trunk,  just  like  that  animal,  are  about  the  sise 
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of  a  small  ant,  and  hop  about  like  a  flea.  It  was 
neoessarj  to  split  a  biscuit  in  halves  before  eating  it,  to 
shake  these  little  fellows  out — although  this  trouble  was 
not  always  taken. 

Now,  however,  a  more  serious  evil  infected  our  bread. 
The  biscuit  suddenly  became  infested  with  tohite  worms, 
(it  is  no  use  to  shrink  from  the  tale,  'tis  the  plain  truth,) 
and  these  disgusting  animals  ate  out  all  the  inside  of  the 
biscuits,  leaving  nothing  for  us  who  got  it  at  second- 
hand but  a  thin  and  tasteless  crust  Yet  this  bread 
we  were  compelled  to  eat — for  there  was  none  other.  At 
first  it  went  pretty  hard  with  us,  but  what  will  not 
custom  and  hunger  do. 

I  had  always  fancied  that  the  stories  of  worm-eaten 
bread,  and  water,  the  smell  of  which  would  cause  violent 
nausea,  were  a  little  more  than  apocryphal ;  but  here  we 
experienced  both.  I  have  seen  drinking  water  pumped 
out  of  our  tanks,  into  a  butt  on  deck,  which  smelt  so 
abominably  as  to  make  any  approach  to  it  utterly  impos- 
sible, ere  it  had  stood  in  the  open  air  an  hour  or  two. 

The  gases  arising  from  it,  as  it  issued  from  the  pump, 
would  cover  the  paint  all  over  the  vessel  with  a  copper- 
colored  sediment,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
oflf.  And  I  have  seen  a  biscuit  literally  crawl  off  the 
mess-clothy  on  which  stood  the  mess  dintier. 

But  let  us  leave  this  subject  It  was  only  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage — incident  to  every 
India  voyage — and  to  show  how  sailors  do  fare  some- 
times, and  not  un&equendy  either. 
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Shortly  after  wc  left  Batavia,  one  of  our  lieutenants 
died  vexy  suddenly — and  was,  of  course,  buried  at  sea. 
This  was  not  the  first  death  on  board,  by  several,  but  as 
this  was  the  first  and  only  occasion  during  our  whole 
cruise  on  which  the  entire  ceremonies  provided  for  funeral 
occasions  at  sea  were  gone  through  with,  it  is  a  proper 
place  in  which  to  make  some  mention  of  them. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  officer  was  laid  out  on 
trestles,  on  the  half-deck,  and  covered  over  with  the  union 
jack,  until  the  time  came  for  committing  it  to  the  deep. 

When  a  sailor  dies  at  sea,  his  corpse  is  sewed  up  in 
the  hammock  which  has  been  until  that  time  his  bed, 
and  now  becomes  his  shroud.  A  couple  of  thirty-two 
pound  shot  are  enclosed,  next  to  his  feet,  to  bear  the 
body  down  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  which  is  hiB 
grave. 

For  our  deoeaaed  officer,  the  carpenters  constructed  a 
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plain  deal  coffin,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  bored  full 
of  auger  holes,  a  very  necessary  precaution,  as,  had  it 
been  made  tight  it  would  have  swum  upon  the  surface  in 
place  of  sinking.  In  this,  the  corpse,  dressed  in  fiill 
uniform,  was  placed,  the  lid  screwed  down,  and  the  whole 
wrapped  about  with  the  union  jack. 

At  seven  bells,  (half-past  eleven,)  the  mournful  call 
of  **  all  hands  to  bury  the  dead  "  was  heard,  and  the 
crew  were  gathered  upon  the  upper  deck,  the  marines 
paraded  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  arms  reversed,  the 
ensign  was  lowered  to  half-mast,  the  officers  mustered  aft, 
with  crape  on  their  left  arms,  and  all  were  hushed  in 
silence,  as  beseemed  a  company  about  to  commit  a  ship- 
mate to  the  deep. 

The  band,  ranged  upon  the  poop-deck,  played  that  most 
impressive  of  diiges,  "  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  while, 
the  officers  acting  as  pall-bearers,  a  chosen  band  of  sea- 
men brought  up  to  the  gangway  the  bier  upon  which 
rested  the  remains  of  poor  lieutenant  T . 

The  coffin  was  placed  upon  a  broad  plank,  one  end  oi 
which  pointed  overboard,  and,  the  ship  having  been 
brought  to,  before,  by  backing  the  maintop-sail,  the  chap- 
lain advanced,  accompanied  by  the  officers,  and  read  the 
solemn  and  impressive  funeral  service  of  the  Episoopal 
Church,  provided  for  burials  at  sea. 

All  was  still,  almost  as  death  itself^  and  his  low  voioe 
sounded  clear  and  distinct  fore  and  aft  the  decks.  As  he 
came  to  the  close  of  the  service,  eight  bells  were  struck, 
and,  at  the  words,  "  we  now  commit  this  body  to  the 
deep,**  two  gray-haired  quartermasters  reverently  raised 
the  inner  end  of  the  plank  aloft — there  was  a  momentary 
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gnAiBg  noise,  %  doll  splash  in  the  water — and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  our  deceased  shipmate  was  gone  to  its  long 
home. 

The  marines  now  advanced  to  the  gangway  and  fired 
a  treble  salute  over  the  grave  of  the  departed,  and  all 
was  over.  The  boatswain  **  piped  down,"  the  maintop- 
sail  was  filled,  and  we  stood  on  our  course. 

Hie  burial  of  a  foremast  hand  is  conducted  with  much 
less  ceremony.  The  ship  is  not  brought  to,  unless  thoe 
is  a  veiy  strong  breeze,  which  makes  it  necessaiy,  in  order 
to  steady  her. 

Poor  Jack,  sewed  up  in  his  hammock,  is  borne  to  the 
gangway  by  his  mess-mates,  and,  a  portion  only  of  the 
funeral  service  being  read,  the  corpse  is  launched  into 
the  ocean — while  many  a  long  and  lingering  look  is  cast 
alter  it  by  those  to  whom  daily  intercourse  has  endeared 
the  departed. 

Many  a  bronzed  and  furrowed  cheek  have  I  seen  wet 
by  tears  when  committing  to  the  deep  the  remains  oi 
some  loved  shipmate,  whose  cheerful  '*  aye,  aye  "  would 
never  more  be  heard  by  us — whose  strong  arm  and  sure 
hand  had  stood  by  us  in  many  a  gale  and  tempest 

A  funeral  at  sea  is  a  deeply  impressive  occasion.  The 
daily,  nay  hourly  intercourse  necessarily  existing  between 
the  various  individuals  composing  a  vessel's  crew,  does 
not  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  better  qualities  of  the  msn, 
and  when  he  is  gone,  there  is  a  vacant  place  at  the  mess, 
on  the  yard,  at  the  gun,  and  we  feel  that  wc  have  lost  a 
oompanion,  rough  perhaps,  but  kind,  one  who  has  shared 
oar  hardships  and  pleasures,  together  with  whom  we  have 
battled  the  storm  and  braved  the  billow.  And  it  is  good 
12 
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to  heftr  how,  in  all  after  mention  of  the  departed,  his 
better  qualities  and  deeds  only  are  remembered,  and  the 
Tail  of  charitj  drawn  over  his  faults. 

Making  our  way  slowly  through  the  straits,  and  be- 
tween the  numerous  isles  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  now 
favored  by  a  little  summer  breeze,  now  becalmed,  and 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  manifold  currents,  we  at 
length  entered  the  China  Sea,  and  by  the  aid  <^  a  favor- 
iog  breeze  drew  to  the  northward. 

On  December  twenty-fifth,  Christmas  day,  we  made 
land,  being  the  bleak  and  desolate-looking  rock  called 
Pedro  Branco,  lying  in  latitude  twenty-two  degrees  nine- 
teen minutes,  and  longitude  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
degrees,  east,  distant  from  the  mouth  of  Canton  Kiyer 
about  two  hundred  miles. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  as  we  neared  the  coast  of  China, 
it  had  been  growing  bitterly  cold,  and  on  Christmas 
morning,  the  weather  was  quite  frosty.  I  had  thought 
the  southern  portion  of  China  to  be  a  land  of  eternal 
summer,  but  now  found  that  the  Celestial  year  was  sea- 
sooed  with  quite  a  fair  allowance  of  cold. 

On  Deoember  twenty-seventh,  in  the  morning,  we  were 
hailed  by  a  small  Chinese  junk,  from  which  we  received 
a  Chinese  pilot 

The  first  thing  the  pilot  did,  after  showing  his  creden- 
tials to  the  captain,  and  explaining  to  him  that  if  he  got 
the  vessel  into  difficulty,  his  head  would  pay  the  forfeit, 
was  to  go  aft  and  alter  the  course  very  slightly.  The  next 
thing  was  to  motion  to  the  steward,  whom  he  instinctr 
ively  picked  out  of  a  crowd  that  curiosity  to  see  a  live 
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specimen  of  the  Celestial  Empire  had  drawn  aft»  to  get 
him  a  light  for  his  segar. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  captain  protested  agunst  the 
imheard-of  enormity  of  smoking  on  the  qnarter^leck. 
In  vain  he  represented  to  him  by  the  most  lively  panto- 
mine — ^for  the  pilot,  very  judiciously,  *'  no  understand 
In^ee" — ^that  tobacco  was  a  filthy  wood,  and  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man-of-war  a  most  unsuitable  place  in  which 
to  indulge  in  its  use.  The  more  energetically  the  captain 
motioned,  the  more  obstinately  John  Chinaman  clung 
to  his  segar ;  and  when  at  laf  t  the  captain  forbade  any 
one  firom  getting  "  the  litiee  fire  "  which  was  asked  for, 
Johnny  very  sensibly  walked  down  to  the  galley  and 
helped  himself,  and  soon  re-appcared  by  the  side  of  the 
quarter-master  at  the  con,  behind  a  very  good-flavored 
eheeroot. 

Favored  by  a  strong  tide  and  fair  wind,  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  we  dropped  anchor  in  Lintin  Bay.  We  had 
been  sailing  all  day  at  too  great  distance  from  land  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  anything  except  the  mere  flat 
shore  rising  in  blue  and  black  ridges  above  the  surface 
of  the  waves. 

The  night  was  too  dark  to  see  much  of  the  now  not 
distant  shores,  except  the  dim  outline  and  the  occasional 
&int  glimmer  of  a  light  from  a  poor  fisherman's  hut  on 
the  beach.  We  boys  were  all  excitement  at  the  thought 
of  at  last  being  in  China,  and  after  the  sails  were  furled 
and  all  was  quiet,  a  little  party  of  us  climbed  into  the 
maintq)  and  lay  down  there,  covering  tarpaulins  and 
pea-jackets  over  us  to  keep  out  the  cold,  while  we  looked 
al  the  distant  shore,  so  *'  chuck  full "  of  romance  to  ui. 
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aDd  laid  out  plans  for  future  adventures,  talked  over  the 
CLiueae  wall  the  grand  eanal,  and  the  great  city  of 
Pekin,  where  no  one  was  permitted  to  go,  and  imagined  a 
hundred  wonderful  and  romantic  scenes,  in  which,  of 
course,  we  desired  to  be  the  chief  actors. 

I  scarcely  slept  that  nigbt,  so  eager  was  I  t^  behold, 
with  my  own  eyes,  flome  of  the  wonders  wherewith  I  had 
long  been  regaled  at  second  and  third  hand,  from  books 
of  travel,  geographies,  and  China  plates,  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  which  I  fondly  hoped  would  find  their  com- 
menccmeat  here  upon  the  borders  of  the  CeLestial 
Empire. 

What  was  my  disappointment,  on  going  on  deck  in  the 
morning,  to  find  in  place  of  the  dinner- plate  scene  my 
fiincy  had  pictured  out,  nothing  but  a  rather  bleak  and 
sparsely -wooded  shore,  with  a  few  common-looking  huta 
ranged  along  the  beach,  past  which  swept  a  tide  of  water 
but  very  little  clearer  than  the  Mississippi  itself. 

So  very  "  chanfy  "  like  had  the  little  pilot  looked  when 
he  came  on  board  the  preceding  day,  with  his  diminutive 
pig-like  eyes,  hiis  high  chcek-l)ones,  bis  loose  petticoat 
trowsers,  and  the  tasseled  cap — whereby  hung  a  tail  or 
queue  of  hair,  descending  to  his  middle — that  I  expected 
at  least  to  wake  up  with  a  pag<xla  on  either  side  of  the 
ship,  and  a  tea-garden,  full  manned,  immediately  ahead. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  wind  and  tide  serving,  we  got 
underweigh  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  coming  to  anchor 
however  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned,  as  the  breeze  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  us  up  against  the  current 

WTiile  underweigh,  a  large  American  vessel,  the  One! 
da,  passed  us,  outward  bound,  with  all  sail  set,  her  little 
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mooD-siilb  and  rojal  Btudding-saOs  looking  like  pocket 
haodkcrcbiers  spread  to  the  breeKe.  At  this  an«  borage 
wc  remained  two  daja.  scruLbing  and  deaning  the  ship. 
making  her  presentable  to  visitors.  Here  the  commodore 
left  us  for  Canton,  engaging  on  his  way  np,  and  sending 
on  boartl,  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  eome  Chinese 
bccC  ^vhich  last  is  not  by  any  uieuns  so  tender  or  palat- 
Mt  aa  that  raised  in  the  Mississippi  Valley* 

Haying  refitted,  we  once  more  got  undurweigh.  this 
time  with  a  head  wind,  to  work  np  to  our  intendetl  an- 
cbomge,  at  the  Bocca  Tigris^  just  below  the  famous 
Boffiie  Forts,  on  whicb  the  Chinese  placed  so  much 
dependence,  in  their  war  with  England,  to  keep  the 
British  barbarians  from  Canton,  and  in  which  it  was 
afterward  found  that  the  soldiers  had  been  chained  to 
tbeir  posts,  to  prevent  them  from  runaing  away,  and  the 
guufl  were  imbedded  in  solid  masonry*  which,  t<>  l^o  sure, 
kept  them  from  kicking,  but  also  rendered  them  entirely 
QideoB  for  firing  at  any  object  not  directly  in  point  hlanc 
nmgc*  We  reached  the  Bogue  by  four  days'  hard  labor, 
beating  to  windward  every  inch  of  the  way,  most  of  the 
tiiiie  in  a  Teiy  narrow  channel 

As  we  got  up  the  river,  the  prospect  began  to  look 
more  China-like.  An  occasional  pagoda,  along  sborr, 
peeping  out  from  amid  surrounding  trees,  the  cunoun 
little  sanpans,  or  row*boat«,  which  dot  the  surface  of  the 
Hfer,  and  once  in  a  while  a  vast  junk,  with  great  awk- 
ward mat  sails,  and  her  bow  and  stem  towering  like 
mottntatna  over  the  water,  the  waist  being  low  enough  to 
jump  aboard — all  these  things  served  to  keep  alive  our 
cnnosttyr  and  make  us  eager  to  see  what  was  to  come. 
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Grctting  higher  up,  we  were  boarded  by  a  mandarin,  who 
came  alongside  in  a  mandarin  boat. 

These  fellows,  with  their  singular  boats,  are  a  sort  of 
river  police,  for  the  prevention  of  piracies  and  opium 
smuggling.  The  boats  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  are 
propelled  at  a  tremendous  rate  through  the  water,  by  the 
power  of  oars  alone,  of  which  they  carry  from  forty  to 
sixty  on  a  side.  Their  crews  ranging  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  are  well  armed,  and  each  boat 
generally  carries  a  three  or  four  pound  swivel  in  the 
bows. 

They  often  have  desperate  fights  with  the  pirates  on 
the  river  coast,  and  not  unfrequently  come  off  second  best 
in  these  encounters.  From  the  opium  smugglers  they 
receive  no  mercy,  as  they  give  none;  the  punishment 
attached  to  this  offense  being  the  highest  known  to  the 
Chinese  law,  that  of  squeezing  to  death,  in  a  frame  of 
wood  which  surrounds  the  victim,  and  is  pulled  together 
by  some  peculiar  machineiy  attached  to  it. 

Once  at  the  Bogue,  preparations  were  made  for  a  long 
stay.  The  sails  were  unbent,  a  mooring  swivel  put  upon 
the  cables,  to  save  the  trouble  of  taking  out  the  turns 
which  get  into  them  by  the  swinging  of  the  ship,  at  the 
tumiug  of  the  tides,  the  boats  were  gotten  out,  and 
awnings,  not  yet  needed,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather, 
repaired  and  refitted. 

Our  life  during  the  three  months  we  remained  here, 
was  a  very  dull,  monotonous  one. 

The  Boeca  Tigris  or  Bogue,  is  simply  an  anehoring- 
plaoe  for  large  vessels.  It  lies  about  midway  between 
Macao  and  Whampoa,  and  there  is  no  town,  or  even 
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eonrideimUa  Tillage  in  its  immediate  vicinitj.  The  shoroi 
cf  tlie  nwr  here  are  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  to  attract 
die  attention  of  the  stranger,  except  the  now  dismantled 
Ibrta  befinre  i^ken  of,  and  some  pagodas  or  joss-houses, 
where  the  piously-inclined  Chinese  mariner  leaves  his 
fiurewell  propitiatory  offering,  on  going  to  sea. 

The  river  was  the  most  lively  portion  of  the  altogether 
don  scene.  Here  the  Tartar  boatd,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Celestial  Emperors,  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  on  shore  at  night,  and  thus  live  entirely 
npm  the  waters,  were  sailing  about  all  day  long.  The 
dafly  passage  of  the  regular  Canton  and  Macao  packets, 
called  fast  boats,  probably  because  they  are  not  fust  at 
all.  relieved  somewhat  the  tedium  of  passing  time,  and 
the  oecasional  passing  of  some  great  hulk  of  a  Chinese 
Junk  with  her  vermillion  streaked  side,  her  many-storied 
pw^  enormous  rudder,  and  great  go^rgle  eyes  painted  on 
her  bluff  bows,  was  a  grand  event  with  us. 

I  enquired  of  our  Chinese  compradore  (the  individual 
who  furnishes  the  ship  with  all  the  provisions,  etc, 
needed,)  the  object  of  these  eyes. 

He  answered  me,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt  at  my 
ignorance: 

"  Ayah  !  John,  no  hab  eyes,  how  can  sec,''  a  proposition 
so  extremely  logical  as  to  be  unanswerable.  Certainly 
if  Chinese  sailors  arc  no  smarter  than  they  look,  their 
junks  have  need  of  all  the  eyes  they  can  obtain  to  get 
along  safely. 

The  bumhoaU  were  the  places  of  greatest  interest  to 

US,  debarred  as  we  were  from  visiting  the  shore.     Here 

we  ooold  see  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
16 
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Tartar  families ;  and  in  them,  too,  was  brought  off,  for 
sale,  all  that  could  be  obtained  even  at  Canton ;  besides 
a  superabundant  supply  of  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved, 
of  all  kinds,  which  grew  plentier  as  the  season  advanced, 
there  were  stores  of  ivory  and  sandal  wood  fans,  shawls, 
and  pictures  of  all  kinds,  and  innumerable  objects  carved 
in  ivory  and  rare  woods,  as  also,  Japanned  ware  boxes, 
etc.,  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship. 

The  boats  were  allowed  alongside  for  four  hours  each 
day,  and  I  used  to  pass  pretty  much  all  that  time  in 
them,  examining  the  curiosities,  and  watching  the  owners 
cooking,  eating,  and  going  through  their  daily  household 
avocations.  Alas  1  poor  me,  I  was  condemned,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  to  be  a  longing  looker  on,  having  no 
funds  to  purchase  of  the  many  beautiful  objects  which 
delighted  our  eyes. 

Grog  money  being  again  served  out  to  the  boys  while 
we  lay  here,  we  were  occasionally  enabled  to  indulge  in 
some  of  the  delicacies  which  were  displayed  in  the  boats, 
such  as  the  delicious  little  mandarin  orauges,  with  their 
loose  rind,  the  nice  cakes,  and  once  in  a  while  a  pot  of 
preserved  ginger,  or  a  little  package  of  preserved  oranges. 
But  beyond  this  we  were  unwilling  lookers  on  in  our 
limited  sphere.  The  lad  who  starts  to  see  the  world  in 
a  man-of-war,  thought  I  often  to  myself,  is  a  great  goose, 
for  he  takes  the  very  best  way  not  to  see  anything  of  it 

The  queer  little  Chinese  children  were  my  great 
delight  A  little  China-man  is  like  a  little  pig.  or  more 
yet  like  a  little  elephant:  he  is  bom  with  the  same  face, 
the  same  sedate  look,  and  has  (in  their  incipiency,  of 
course,)  the  identical  tail,  and  the  old-fashioned  ways 
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lASA  hb  irin  lutTe  when  he  arriyes  at  old  age.    He  b 
Tirtnallj  and  literally  what  he  is  called — a  UttU  China- 


To  prevent  the  diminntiTe  little  creature  from  drown- 
fai|^  should  he  aocidentallj  crawl  overheard,  a  li^t  hnoy, 
I  of  a  large  calabash,  is  carefully  fastened  under  his 
and  this  he  drags  with  him,  in  his  perambulations 
aiboat  the  deck,  which  is  his  play  ground.  But  he  does 
Boi  play.  He  is  already  an  observer,  a  silent  one  (I 
nem  heard  a  Chinese  baby  cry),  evidently  storing  his 
little  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  initiating  himself  into 
the  mysteries  of  trade,  and  learning  the  weak  points  of 
the  sailors,  whom,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illus- 
trious  parents,  he  is  in  turn,  in  days  to  come,  to  cheat 

Next  to  the  bum-boats,  the  large  duck-boats  which 
sail  up  and  down  the  river  were  the  objects  of  greatest 
oorioflity  to  us.  Having  to  pass  their  entire  lives  on 
water,  it  is  natural  that  all  manner  of  trades  should 
he  carried  on  by  these  Tartar  people  on  board  their 
floating  homes.  But  the  rearing  of  immense  quantities 
cf  ducks  would  seem  to  be  rather  an  out-of-the-way  busi- 
ness to  be  conducted  in  boats. 

The  boats,  which  are  of  large  size,  contain  from  ^Yt 
hundred  to  two  thousand  ducks  each,  with  which  their 
owners  sail  about,  stopping  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
■bore,  and  allowing  their  stock  to  go  up  into  the  paddy- 
flelds,  to  feed.  A  plank  is  placed  at  the  little  door,  by 
which  they  walk  out,  and  march  in  regular  procession  up 
to  the  field. 

After  having  fed  a  sufficient  time,  the  owner,  standing 
CO  the  boat's  deck,  utters  a  peculiar,  loud,  shrill  whistle 
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on  hearing  which  the  ducks  are  seen  waddling  down  to 
t^eir  home  in  the  greatest  haste,  crowding  over  and 
jostling  one  another  in  their  hurry  to  get  aboard.  The 
master  stands  at  the  gangway  with  a  small  stick,  with 
which  he  gives  the  last  one  aboard  a  slight  tap,  as  pun- 
ishment for  his  delinquenoy.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
boat,  there  is  as  much  jostling,  pushing,  and  rudeneas 
displayed,  as  at  the  doors  of  some  metropolitan  theater 
when  a  fashionable  player  is  about  to  hold  forth.  It  is 
wonderful  how  so  stupid  a  bird  as  the  duck  can  be 
trained  to  the  performance  of  such  apparently  sensible 
actions ;  but  the  force  of  example  forms  the  manners  of 
the  young  ones,  and  as  they  grow  up  they  in  turn  commu* 
nicate  to  the  rising  generation  their  regular  habits. 

After  lying  at  our  moorings  nearly  eighty  days,  during 
w}iich  time  the  ship's  rigging  had  been  thoroughly  refit- 
ted, and  her  hull  scraped  and  painted,  we  at  last  onoe 
more  lifted  our  anchors  and  set  sail  for  Manilla. 

A  twelve  days'  passage  brought  us  to  this  place,  the 
capital  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  group. 
Here,  on  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Asiatic  cholera 
made  its  appearance  among  our  crew,  making  of  the  ship 
a  regular  chamel  house.  We  remained  in  the  port  only 
six  days,  during  which  time  twenty  of  our  crew  died  of 
this  disease. 

The  first  victim  was  a  young  friend  of  mine  from 
Philadelphia.  Poor  George  and  I  had  spent  the  evening 
talking  about  the  strange  scenes,  and  about  home,  and 
parted  at  nine  o'clock  wondering  whether  we  should  be 
allowed  a  run  ashore  when  we  got  back  to  Macao. 

At  one  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  and  told  that  he  wm 
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dead.  I  flaw  an  endgn  (a  particular  one,  which  was 
alwajB  nsed  on  such  occasions)  hung  up  around  the 
flpaoe  hetween  two  guns  near  mj  hammock,  and  peering 
oat  orer  the  upper  edge,  saw  a  corpse  stretched  out  on  a 
lew  xoogh  hoards.  Jumping  out,  I  went  to  view  it  I 
ihoald  never  have  known  it  for  the  corpse  of  my  old 
friend  The  cheeks,  lately  so  full  and  flushed  with  health, 
were  sunken.  The  eyes  seemed  to  have  altogether  dis- 
ai^ieaied  The  whole  face  was  turned  of  a  dull  yellowish 
Uack,  and  the  entire  form  of  the  hody  appeared  changed 
He  was  buried  ashore  next  morning. 

Before  another  sun  set,  three  more  had  paid  the  last 
fifxeat  debt,  and  men  were  being  taken  down  every  few 
hours. 

The  next  day,  a  scene  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity  occurred  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  brig 
when  we  came  into  harbor.  I  do  not  now  remember  his 
offense — it  was  slight,  however.  It  was  judged  by  the 
surgeon  inexpedient  to  keep  any  one  in  confinement  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  so  he  was  released ; 
but  first,  all  hands  were  called  to  witness  punishment, 
and  the  captain  had  a  dozen  administered  to  him — this 
while  a  corpse  was  lying  on  the  half-deck,  and  two  men 
were  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution  in  the  sick  bay. 

That  night  the  man  who  had  been  flogged  died,  and  as 
in  hi  •  last  frantic  death  struggle  he  tore  off  his  shirt,  the 
bloody  marks  of  the  cats  were  plainly  visible  upon  his 
bacL  A  thrill  of  horror  went  through  the  heart  of 
every  man  on  board,  at  this  horrible  termination  of  an 
unnecessarily  cruel  act  of  discipline. 
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Wc  left  Manilla  as  soon  as  possible,  after  completing 
the  business  which  had  taken  us  there.  It  is  a  splen- 
did harbor,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high,  volcanic 
peaks  and  ridges ;  and  the  city  is  very  beautifully  situ- 
ated. But  it  was  a  fetal  port  for  us.  Some  of  our  best 
men  here  fell  victims  to  the  pestilence.  As  soon  as  yyo 
got  once  more  to  sea,  the  cholera  ceased,  nor  were  we 
troubled  with  it  again. 

But  many  of  our  crew  were  now  down  with  the  dysen- 
tery. The  sick  bay  would  no  longer  hold  them  all,  and 
cots  were  swung  on  the  maindeck,  where  the  emaciated 
sufferers  enjoyed  a  little  better  air,  and  somewhat  more 
the  company  and  attendance  of  their  shipmates.  Those 
attacked  first  and  most  severely  by  this  disease  (and  the 
same  held  good  of  the  cholera) ,  were  invariably  the  most 
robust,  the  heartiest  and  fleshiest  among  the  crew.  Lank, 
bony  fellows  outlived  it  all  without  complaining,  while 
those  who  apparently  had  the  longest  and  surest  lease 
of  life,  were  the  first  to  be  taken  away. 

Bctuming  to  Macao  Beads,  we  took  on  board  the  Com- 
modore (who  had  not  gone  with  us  on  our  Manilla  trip) , 
and  proceeded  to  Amoy,  one  of  the  north-eastern  ports  of 
China,  and  one  of  the  five  places  at  which  ships  then 
traded.  Here  was  presented  to  our  view  the  first  really 
Chinese  scene  we  had  yet  met  with. 

The  somewhat  steep  hill-sides,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor;  the  dingy-looking  town,  with  its  high  wall;  the 
peaked  and  pagoda  shaped  roofs  of  the  houses ;  the  many 
joss-temples,  lifting  their  queer  little  turrets  above  the 
surrounding  dwellings,  and  the  Chinese  shipping  lying  in 
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fbe  inner  barbor,  all  united  to  make  just  such  a  soene  as 
one  mig^t  beh(M  on  almost  any  of  the  old-foshioned 
vaiten  or  plates,  and  I  really  fancied,  so  familiar  did 
the  old  plaec  look,  I  should  be  quite  at  home  within  its 
walls,  eould  I  only  get  there. 

This  being  a  quiet  plaoe,  and  the  vessel  lying  olose  t 
the  town,  the  crew,  who  had  all  been  for  some  time 
eitremely  anzioos  for  a  taste  of  ''liberty"  on  shore, 
resolved  to  send  the  petty  offioers  aft^  with  a  petition  to 
that  effecti 

Aoeordingly,  amid  a  most  intense  excitement  on  the 
part  of  all  hands,  a  deputation  of  the  oldest  quarter- 
masters and  boatswain's  mates  made  their  appearance  at 
the  railing  of  the  mainmast,  the  place  of  appeal  or  peti- 
tion for  the  crew,  and  asked  to  see  the  captain.  He 
came  out  to  them,  heard  them  somewhat  impatiently,  and 
curtly  refused  their  request  And  bo,  as  this  was  to  be 
oar  last  port  in  China,  our  hopes  of  seeing  anything  of  a 
Chinese  town,  were  dashed.  We  all,  and  with  justice, 
felt  deeply  indignant  at  this  apparently  wanton  se- 
venty. 

We  had  now  been  over  a  year  on  board,  and  with  the 
ezcq>tion  of  a  few  boat's  crews,  not  a  soul  but  the  officers 
had  as  yet  even  set  his  foot  on  shore.  To  add  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  crew,  a  few  hours  afterward,  each 
one  of  the  petty  officers  received  five  dollars  in  money, 
evidently  intended  to  act  as  a  quieter  upon  them,  they 
lieing  the  regularly  authorized  organs  of  communication 
between  the  crew  and  the  superior  officers,  liluch  mut- 
tering, many  curses,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  and  not  a  few 
threats  of  future  vengeance  were  heard  in  our  midst— 
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but  what  airails  future  threats — the  present  is  what  the 
sailor  unfortunately  lives  for. 

While  lying  here  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the  town 
paid  the  ship  a  visit  They  were  a  queer -looking  set, 
resembling  in  but  one  thing  the  eity  dignitaries  of  a  more 
Christian  country — that  is,  in  fat — ^they  were,  to  a  man, 
of  truly  aldermanic  proportions. 

They  all  carried  pictures  upon  their  backs  and  breasts, 
large  embroidered  representations  of  birds  or  flowers — 
and  the  Governor,  as  being  the  highest  in  rank,  was  diB- 
tin.:^8hcd  by  an  enormous  pair  of  boots,  the  soles  of 
which  were  at  least  three  inches  thick.  As  he  waddled 
along,  with  the  bottoms  of  his  loose  trowsers  just  making 
a  connection  with  the  tops  of  these  boots,  I,  who  with 
several  other  boys,  stood  at  the  side  to  help  his  Highness 
on  board,  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  looked  much 
more  like  some  street  loafer,  than  like  a  sober,  sedate 
satrap  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  distant 
relation  of  all  the  Stars. 

We  left  Amoy  with  a  fair  breeie,  and  in  a  few  days 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Formosa,  and  entered 
Chusan  Bay,  a  lonely  harbor,  where  our  ship  was  to 
remain,  while  the  Commodore  proceeded  to  Shanghai,  on 
board  our  smaller  consort,  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea  not  permitting  of  our  approach  to  that  port 

The  portion  of  Chusan  Bay  in  which  we  were  anchored, 
was  called  Buffalo's  Nose,  from  a  singularly  shaped  pro- 
montory, behind  which  we  were  sheltered.  It  ran  out 
some  distance  into  and  across  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  and 
its  broadside  being  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
whole  body  of  water  driven  in  from  sea  when  the  wind 
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bkw  <m  shore,  the  waves  had  gradually  washed  a  large 
hollow  through  the  ridge,  at  a  place  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  its  outer  extremity.  It  was  in  this  hollow 
or  hoU*.  that  was  supposed  to  consist  the  resemblance  to 
the  nose  of  one  of  the  tame  buffidoes  of  China,  these 
animab  King  guided  by  means  of  ropes  placed  in  a  hda 
pieioed  through  the  nasal  cartilagSi 
17 
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A  CHIKX8B  Fftrm  —  Sail  for  Japan  —  Teddo  Bay — The  Japan- 
ese—  Their  general  Appearance  —  Dress  —  Manners  —  No- 
bles— ^Warriors — Serfs — Boats — Receire  Supplies — Inciden  ts 
of  Stay  —  Towed  out  of  the  Harbor  by  Japanese  Boats. 

While  lying  here,  a  party  of  us  boys  were  one  day 
permitted  to  take  a  ramble  on  shore,  in  company  with 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  going  on  a  gunning  expedi- 
tion. There  was  a  solitary  little  farm  hut  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  our  anchorage,  and  to  this  our  party 
took  its  way,  determined  to  "  see  what  we  could  see." 

On  beholding  us  approaching,  the  inhabitants,  consist- 
ing of  an  old  man  and  woman,  and  several  little  children, 
injoutinently  took  to  their  heels,  hurriedly  catching  up 
their  most  valuable  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
leaving  us  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  premises. 
Some  of  us  ran  after  them,  to  persuade  them  to  return, 
but  the  more  we  called  them  the  faster  they  ran,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  give  them  up  and  explore  the  premises 
alone. 

The  hut  was  built  entirely,  sides,  roof,  and  all,  of  rice 
straw,  but  on  entering  we  found  it  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) very  comfortably  arranged  within.  It  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  outer  and  lai^r  serving 
<19i) 
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eride&tlj  for  kitckeD,  dining-room,  and  living  room,  the 
inner  containing  some  mats  and  pillows,  for  sleeping,  and 
a  &w  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

It  was  plain  that  the  people  lived  a  good  deal  out 
doors,  there  being  several  seats  arranged  under  shade  of 
aome  little  ^rees  in  the  yard,  or  rather  garden.  This 
garden  snmmnded  the  hoose,  and  was  planted  with  seve- 
ral kinds  of  flowers  and  little  shrubs,  which  latter  pro- 
hMj  also  bore  flowers  in  proper  season.  The  whole  was 
carefuUy  fenced  in,  the  entrance  being  by  a  little  gate. 
We  found  a  dog  on  the  premises,  who  followed  us  in  our 
peregrinaticms  about  the  place,  evidently  viewing  us  with 
a  good  deal  of  suspicion. 

Back  of  the  house  was  an  arrangement  looking  some- 
what like  what  is  called  a  country  bakc-oven,  although, 
as  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese  live  almost  entirely  upon 
boiled  rice,  I  supposed  it  was  used  for  something  else 
than  baking  bread.  Outside  of  the  garden,  in  another 
little  inclosurc,  were  two  stacks  of  rice  straw  for  the 
"  stock,"  put  up  precisely  like  hay-stacks  at  home. 

And  beyond  this  was  the  rice  field,  already  stripped 
of  its  crop.  The  whole  place  looked  rather  desolate, 
there  being  no  trees,  worthy  of  that  name,  within  sight — 
nothing  but  a  dreary  extent  of  paddy-fields.  Wc  saw  no 
implements  of  husbandry,  except  an  instrument  bearing 
a  distant  resemblance  to  a  wooden  rake.  Iron  was  evi- 
dently a  scarce  article,  as  the  door  was  hung  on  wooden 
pegs. 

The  house  had  no  window.  Having  satisfied  our  curi- 
osity, and  picked  a  few  flowers  as  mementoes,  we  departed, 
leaving  on  the  ground  (there  was  neither  table,  ncx  chair^ 
13 
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nor  floor)  a  mace,  or  string  of  cash,  the  copper  money  of 
China  as  an  eviden  e  of  our  peaceful  intentions. 

The  cash,  the  only  coined  circulating  medium  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  is  a  thin  circular  piece  of  copper  of  the 
valae  of  one  mill,  American  currency.  They  are  strung 
together  by  means  of  a  small  cord  put  through  a  square 
hole  in  each  coin,  a  st  ing  of  one  hundred,  called  a  mace, 
being  of  the  value  of  ten  cents.  There  is  much  cheat- 
ing practic.d  by  the  traders  on  Canton  River  with  these 
cask. 

The  mace  are  deprived  of  their  just  number  of  ccuk, 
and  inferior  cash,  mujh  thinner  than  the  legitimate  ones, 
put  ill  circulation,  which  do  not  pass  in  Amoy  and  other 
ports  to  the  north,  being  called  "  twicy,"  or  bad. 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  our  consoit  vessel  returned  from 
Shanghai,  with  the  commodore,  who  brought  with  him  an 
official  report  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  news  which  we  had  been  for 
some  time  expecting.  We  immediately  proceeded  to  sea, 
bound  for  Japan,  our  commodore  having  been  intrusted 
by  government  with  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
expressing  a  desire  to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of 
twde. 

Fourteen  days'  sail,  attended  with  no  incidents  of  an 
unusual  naturo.  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  Yeddo 
Bay,  situated  on  the  Island  of  Niphon,  the  largest  of  the 
group  composing  the  Japanese  Empire.  On  our  way,  we 
passed  through  the  group  called  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  e(]ually  uncommunicative 
as  the  Japanese.     We  did  not  visit  any  of  them,  as  the 
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commodore  had  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  Pacifio  coast  of  North  America,  to  lend  the  aiJ  of  our 
verael  in  any  movements  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  that  coast. 

On  the  day  before  entering  Yeddo  Bay,  we  met  two 
Japanese  junks,  who  gave  us  however  a  wide  b.rth,  an  J 
were  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  us.  On  the  first  of 
August,  we  sailed,  into  the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  sounding  as 
we  weiit,  and  keeping  a  bright  lookout  for  shoals,  as  the 
depth  of  water  was  not  very  well  laid  do.vn  in  the  i  harts. 
It  is  a  laige.  noble-looking  harbur.  almost  entirely  land- 
locked«  and  surrounded  by  thick  ly-woode<l,  beautiful-look- 
ing hills. 

No  sooner  were  we  fairly  inside  the  Bay.  than  we  a»w 
a  number  of  boats  coming  toward  us  from  several  parts 
of  the  shore.  Ihey  pulled  alongside  and  boar«ied  us 
without  ceremony,  scrambling  iut  ►  the  oi)en  ports,  climbing 
up  by  the  channels,  and  crawling  in  o\cr  the  Ijows  by  the 
head  rigging,  apparently  choosing  any  mode  of  getting 
aboard  that  seemed  the  easiest 

We  were  yet  underweigh  when  this  crowd  of  Japanese 
suddenly  boarded  us,  and  as  more  boats  were  leaving  the 
shore  all  the  time,  and  all  who  boa  ded  us  made  their 
boats  fast  to  the  ship,  it  became  evident  that  they  would 
soon  materially  impede  our  progress  to  the  anchorage,  as 
the  numbers  on  board  already  hindered  all  movements 
about  decks. 

Accordingly,  the  commodore,  who  had  at  once  been 
addressed  by  the  prin-ipal  noble  in  the  company  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  desire  to  huve  the  ship  cleared  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  strangers  until  we  should  come  to 
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anchor.  This  was  instantly  done,  some  of  the  over-cari- 
ous boats'  crews  being  severely  beaten  by  the  nobles  and 
chiefs,  in  their  haste  to  get  them  out  of  the  ship.  Cleared 
of  the  boats,  we  quickly  ran  up  to  the  spot  laid  down  as 
the  anchorage,  about  one  and  a-half  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay,  and  quite  at  the  head  of  its  lower 
portion. 

Before  coming  to,  the  commodofl|Jbad<«beQB  earnestly 
requested  by  the  leading  man  of  the  party  to  take  the 
ship  around  a  bend  in  the  land  into  the  upper  bay,  where, 
he  was  told,  there  was  every  facility  for  landing  our 
guns  and  ammunition,  which  proceeding  was  alluded  to 
as  one  very  natural  under  the  circumstances  and  every 
way  expected.  This  proposal  was,  as  may  be  supposed, 
respectfully  declined. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say,  that  our  officers  held  com- 
munication with  the  Japanese  officers  by  means  of  a 
Hollandish  sailor  we  had  on  board.  Several  of  the 
Japanese  understood  somewhat  of  Dutch,  and  could  thus 
inform  us  of  their  desires,  and  receive  in  turn  the  com- 
munications of  our  officers. 

When  the  anchor  was  down  and  the  sails  furled,  the 
strangers  were  again  allowed  to  come  on  board,  and  our 
decks  were  soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  as  curious  mortals 
as  ever  lived.  They  walked  about,  drinking  in  with 
their  eyes  greedily  all  the  wonders  of  our  ship,  many  of 
them  carrying  little  note-books  in  their  hands,  in  which 
they  made  memorandums  of  what  struck  their  attention 
most  forcibly. 

'ITiey  were  very  communicative,  as  far  as  the  language 
of  pantomime,  which  was  the  only  mode  of  intercourse 
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betweqi  ihe  crew  and  tbem  would  admit  They  were 
evidentlj  greatly  surprised  at  the  vastness  and  solidity 
of  everything  on  board,  and  opened  their  eyes  with 
astonishment  at  the  size  of  our  chain  cables,  and  the 
dimensioDS  of  our  rigging.  After  securing  the  sails,  the 
day  was  given  over  to  us,  to  do  as  we  pleased,  and  we, 
who  were  in  turn  as  much  astonished  and  delighted  with 
all  we  saw,  as  the  Japanese  could  be,  devoted  ourselves 
to  our  visitors,  groups  of  sailors  taking  parties  of 
Japanese  round  the  ship,  exhibiting  to  them  the  wonders 
of  the  lower  decks,  the  store-rooms,  etc,  while  they,  in 
turn,  goodnaturedly  allowed  the  tars  to  examine  their 
dresses,  ornaments,  and  accouterments. 

During  our  stay  in  Yeddo  Bay,  great  numbers  visited 
*he  ship,  our  decks  being  crowded  each  day  with  men  of 
all  ranks :  but  no  ladies  made  their  appearance.  Judging 
of  the  people  generally,  from  the  specimens  which  came 
jnder  our  observation,  we  were  forced  to  admit  that  they 
were  a  far  better  developed  race,  both  mentally  and  physic- 
ally, than  we  had  met  with  since  leaving  the  United  States. 

The  b  -atmen,  the  only  ones  of  the  lower  classes  with 
whom  we  came  in  contact,  had  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
very  intelligent  countenances.  They  looked  like  slaves, 
and  their  cringhig  and  servile  obedience,  to  their  rather 
haughty  masters,  told  at  once  their  condition  to  be  that 
of  serfs. 

But  a  nobler  or  more  intellectual  looking  set  of  men 
than  were  those  of  the  better  classes  that  we  saw,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of.  There  was  not  one.  old  or 
young,  whose  appearance  would  not  command  respect  in 
any  soci'tv.     Ihere  was,  in  particular,  no  where  to  be 
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seen,  high  or  low,  that  sly  look  of  mean  cnnoing  or 
constant  deceit  which  disfigures  the  Chinaman,  and  gives 
to  his  countenance  a  brutishness,  allied  to  the  most  loath- 
some form  of  idiocy. 

Their  frank,  open  countenances,  their  marked  politeness 
toward  each  other,  and  toward  us.  strangers,  as  well  an 
the  degree  of  intelligence  evinced  in  their  observations  on 
all  they  saw  on  board,  prepossessed  all  hands  greatly  in 
their  favor,  contrasting  as  they  did,  strongly,  with  the 
dull  inanimate  appearance,  and  boorish  manners  of  the 
Chinese. 

There  is  in  their  appearance  or  carriage,  very  little 
either  of  the  lassitude  or  cunning  which  form  such  dif>> 
tinguishing  traits  of  the  East  Indian  races.  In  features, 
although  plainly  showing,  by  their  high  cheek-bones  and 
the  oblique  position  of  their  eyes,  their  Mongolian  origin, 
they  yet  resembled,  hx  more  than  any  other  East  Indianr 
the  Caucasian  race. 

In  general  expression,  as  well  as  physical  development, 
those  of  the  higher  classes  that  we  saw,  I  thought 
resembled  much  the  better  grades  of  mountain  Swiss. 

Their  color  is  a  very  clear  nut-brown.  Features 
tolerably  regular;  eyes  bright,  moderately  large;  nose 
straight ;  forehead  broad  and  prominent ;  and  hair  black 
and  coarse. 

The  entire  front  and  crown  of  the  head  is  smoothiy 
shaven,  and  the  hair  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head 
drawn  upward  and  forward,  and  gathered  into  a  tuft  on 
the  top. 

They  woi-e  no  hats,  although  many  carried  with  them 
straight  broad-brimmed,  heavily  japanned  head  coverings, 
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doubtless  as  protections  against  the  Run.  shculd  his  rays 
prove  too  powerful. 

Tbe  chief  articles  of  their  dress  appear  to  be  several 
Urge  loose  gowns,  worn  oi:e  over  the  other,  the  outer  one 
being  ai  silk  or  fine  cloth  an  I  having  einbroiderc  1  upon 
ito  l«ck  and  breast  various  fanciful  devicen,  in  striking 
pro.Uiming.  probably,  the  wearer's  rank. 


f  ft  fWuUtion,  ot  Xwt'l-,  PrvifcfAioiul,  WhI  8i-rf. 

A  belt  confines  thoir  dn^sw  at  the  middle,  and  serves. 
beside,  to  suspt'inl  tin-  <word.  or  swonls,  all  the  higher 
grmdes  of   the    n«ibh's    i-arryi:!^    twn    nf  thesi*  wt.'iifK»iis. 

Both  Hwo  ds,  oiM?  sliort.  the  otluM*  lon^r  havi*  straijrht 
blades,  whi  h.  ui'  iinti«'rMl.  were  invariably  k<H'n  edp'd,  as 
though  prejtard  for  iii.stant  u.se.  'J'hcy  arc  ^orn  lx)th  on 
the  same  sidr.  tmv  aliove  the  cither. 
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In  their  broad  sleeves,  or  the  bosoms  of  their  gowiifl» 
they  carried,  with  a  variety  of  other  matter,  the  square 
sheets  of  white  paper  which  served  them  in  lieu  of  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  When  one  of  these  sheets  was  used,  it 
was  carefully  deposited  in  an  empty  sleeve,  to  be  thrown 
overboard  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  hats,  which,  as  detailed  above,  are  rather  carried 
than  worn,  are  very  awkward  contrivances,  the  Japanese 
seeming  to  stand  as  much  in  need  of  a  reform  in  the 
matter  of  head  covering  as  do  the  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

Fancy  a  perfectly  flat  plate  or  disk  of  papier-mach^ 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  highly  japanned.  This  has  a  little  projection 
in  the  center,  on  top,  looking  not  unlike  a  small  bell  pull, 
which  serves  as  a  handle  by  which  the  unwieldly  instru- 
ment is  carried.  A  narrow  receptacle  of  wickerwork 
beneath  receives  the  top  of  the  head.  No  wonder, 
thought  I,  when  I  examined  this  novel  contrivance  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  that  they  prefer  to  go  bareheaded. 

Their  shoes  are  very  rudely  constructed,  being  simply 
sandals  of  plaited  straw,  held  on  by  a  thong  or  latch, 
which  fits  between  the  two  larger  toes.  Their  feet  are 
encased  in  a  kind  of  stockings,  made  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
room  being  left  between  the  toes  for  the  thong  of  the 
shoe  to  catch  readily. 

On  entering  any  of  the  cabins,  or  private  apartments 
of  the  officers,  the  sandals  were  left  at  the  door,  their 
owner  walking  in  in  his  stocking  feet  Thus  there  were 
often  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  sandals  in  the  little  ante 
chamber  of  the  commodore's  cabin. 
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The  fan  Beemed  to  be  imiyersally  in  use  wiUi  them. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all,  walking  or  sitting 
talking,  eating,  or  saluting,  had  a  fan  in  their  hands. 
It  is  applied  to  the  most  various  and  different  uses.  Did 
the  sun  shine :  the  fan  performed  the  office  of  a  parasol ; 
irere  they  eating :  morsels  of  food  were  presented  to 
fnends  upon  a  fan ;  did  one  desire  to  make  a  memoran- 
dum of  some  objeet  striking  his  attention :  the  fan  senres 
as  an  extempore  writing-desk,  on  which  to  lay  the  note- 
book; was  it  necessary  to  drive  overboard  some  over- 
carious  boatman:  the  fen,  now  transformed  into  an 
Instrument  of  punishment,  showers  blows  upon  the  back 
of  the  offending  serf.  In  short,  the  fan  is  evidently 
used  anywhere  and  everywhere,  on  and  for  all  occa- 
sions. 

With  it  the  learned  men  carried  a  little  basket  of  fine 
wickerwork,  containing — at  least  one,  the  contents  of 
which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine,  did — a  small  com- 
pass, divided  off  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  that 
used  with  us,  the  princip  il  point  being,  according  to  Chi- 
nese usage,  the  south,  instead  of  the  north,  some  small  slips 
of  white  paper,  used  for  memorandums,  some  Indian  ink, 
two  or  three  pieces  of  different  colored  silk,  a  little  sack, 
which  I  took  to  be  an  amulet,  as  it  much  resembled  arti- 
cles of  that  kind  worn  by  the  Chinese,  and  a  Sv-ent-bag 
containing  musk,  with  the  smell  of  which  everything  in 
China  and  Japan  is  impregnated. 

The  warriors  wure  under  their  outside  gown,  or  even 
over  that  and  under  a  species  of  cloak,  a  vest  of  beauti- 
fully-made chain  or  link  armor.  forme<l  of  bright  steel 
Though  weighing  only  a  trifle,  the  meshes  or  links  of 
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this  coat  of  mail  were  woven  so  cloeely  as  to  be  not  only 
spear  but  bullet  proof.  It  \«as  altogether  a  highly- 
finished  piece  of  workmanship,  and  spoke  well  for  the 
advancement  of  this  particular  ait  among  them. 

We  found  them  to  be  most  expert  swordsmen,  many  of 
the  officers  and  crew  trying  their  skill  with  f  ;il8  and  single- 
sticks, iu  whi  h  they  proved  themselves  noways  behind 
the  most  skillful  of  our  men.  The  hilts  of  their  swords 
were  beautifully  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
inlaid  pe  rls  ai  d  precious  stones.  The  scabbards  were 
generally  laciiuered  or  japanned.  We  saw  no  fire-arms, 
but  I  was  shown  a  sample  of  th  ir  powder,  which  was 
quite  coarse,  somewhat  like  our  common  blasting  powder. 

Our  visitors  generally  brought  their  diniers  with  them, 
which  consisted  of  boiled  rice  put  up  in  little  baskets. 
Of  this  th  y  partook  very  sparingly,  handing  round 
morsels  on  fans  to  their  friends. 

llieir  manner  of  partakitig  of  foo  1  and  their  modera- 
tion seemed  to  me  to  betoken  a  people  who  eat  to  live, 
rather  than  live  to  eat  -They  seemed  desirous  merely  to 
satis'y  the  necessities  of  the  body,  and  in  their  abstemi- 
ousness in  this  respe.  t  they  cci  tainly  showed  themselves 
fiftr  r.movi d  from  the  condition  of  savages,  who  desire 
only  to  satisfy  their  physical  wants. 

Their  ceremonies  of  politeness  were  very  tedious,  and 
although  evidently  matters  of  much  consequence  to  them, 
seemed  to  us  singularly  absurd.  Two  friends  would  meet 
upon  our  quarterdeck :  straight  way  assuming  as  earnest 
looks  as  though  int  nit  upon  a  matter  involving  life  and 
death,  they  approach  one  another,  and.  one  standing 
straight  up,  the  other  makes  a  low  bow,  nearly  touching 
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luB  h  ad  to  the  deck ;  rising,  his  vis-a-vis  now  repeats 
the  genuflection,  a  tew  words  are  muttered  on  each  side, 
tbe  bows  are  repeated,  »)me  singular  motions  are  made 
with  the  hands,  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  Now  the 
doud  disappears  from  their  countenances,  and,  turning 
o£  they  ent^r  into  cheerful  and  lively  conversation.  This 
was  between  equals. 

B.tween  superior  and  inferior  the  case  was  a^  little 
different.  The  latter,  on  meeting  the  person  with  whom 
be  desired  to  communicate,  would  assume  a  countenance 
of  abject  humility,  and  standing  before  him,  wait  for 
him  to  notice  his  presence.  Should  the  superior,  after 
perhaps  a  minute's  consideration,  deign  to  do  so.  the  in- 
ferior proceeds  to  the  vari  »U8  manipulations,  prostrations 
on  the  ground,  etc.,  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  the 
superior  standing  still  and  looking  contemptuously  down 
at  the  poor  fellow  before  him. 

li\Tien  all  is  finished,  the  inferior  stands  resp-^ctfully 
before  the  object  of  his  late  semi  adoi-ation,  humbly  look- 
ing down  on  the  ground,  waiting  for  his  serene  highness* 
permission  to  speak.  An  1.  perhaps,  after  all  this  bowing 
and  scraping,  he  only  desires  to  address  a  sentence  or 
two  to  him. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  volume  are  repre- 
sented the  three  chief  ranks  of  the  Japanese,  the  noMe, 
or  offi  er  of  state,  the  warrior,  and  the  professional  math 
ITie  party  in  front,  performing  the  cc  emony  of  payi.ig 
the  homage  of  respect  considered  due  from  an  inferior  to 
a  Bupeiior  in  rank,  are  professionals.  The  one  on  his 
knees,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  others  is  a  noble. 
Two  warriors,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
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ahow  a  front  and  back  view  of  an  indiTidnal  of  this 
daas,  the  former  displaying  beneath  hb  outside  ooat  of 
state,  the  sortout  of  linked  mail  which  coostitates  his 
armor  of  defense.  Next  to  the  warrior  stands  a  pro- 
fessional, dressed  in  the  immensely  wide  trowsers  whidi 
are  worn  as  a  special  mark  of  high  standing;  oonferring 
additional  dignity  on  the  wearer. 

These  figures,  as  well  as  the  remaining  sketches,  of 
Japanese  boats,  emblems,  etc.^  are  from  drawings  taken 
on  the  spot,  by  one  of  the  ship's  derks,  an  ezceUest 
draughtsman,  to  whom  the  Japanese  offsred  e^eiy  fisusility 
in  taking  them,  they  cheerfully  standing  in  required 
positions,  to  enable  him  to  get  every  lurticle  of  dress,  as 
well  as  the  carriage  and  expression,  as  faithfully  as 
possible. 

I  had  read  of  a  universal  system  of  espionage  practiced 
among  the  Japanese,  and  we  perceived  evidences  of  it, 
even  in  their  social  intercourse  with  us.  Wbere  two  or 
three  were  together,  there  seemed  to  be  much  restraiut, 
no  one  of  them  being  willing  to  exhibit  to  us  any  of  his 
articles  of  apparel,  or  to  allow  any  one  to  handle  his 
swords,  or  to  receive  any  of  the  little  memorials,  such  as 
small  coins,  or  other  articles  of  little  value,  which  they 
were  eager  to  obtain  of  us. 

But  if  we  could  get  a  single  individual  oS  in  some 
oomer  wheie  he  thought  himself  unobserved  by  his  coia* 
paaions,  he  would  eagerly  accept  of  anything  we  had  to 
give  away,  and  displayed  no  hesitation  in  allowing  us  to 
examine  any  article  df  his  that  we  desired  to  scrutinixe 
more  closely. 

But  the  most  singular  instance  of  this  general  equonago 
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remains  to  be  related.  The  commodore  had  dispatched 
as  aoon  as  possible,  to  the  emperor,  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  we  were  charged 
to  deliver,  and  had  received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that 
so  trade  or  intercourse  could  be  allowed,  and  that  our 
i^eec^  departure  was  judged  highly  desirable.  Accord- 
ingly, a  day  was  appointed  when  we  would  sail 

On  the  evening  before  this  day,  a  deputation  of  nobles 
visited  the  commodore,  and  returned  to  him  many  of  the 
articles  which  had  been  presented  to  various  of  the 
Japanese,  by  members  of  our  crew,  arti^-les,  many  of 
them,  which  could  have  been  retained  easily,  had  there 
not  been  a  general  search  instituted  among  all  who  visited 
*he  ship.  The  authorities  evidently  desired  to  wipe  out 
every  trace  of  the  visit  of  the  barbarians. 

With  the  emperor's  answer  had  come  instructions  to 
the  chief  men  of  the  Japanese  to  furnish  the  vessel  with 
all  that  we  needed,  in  the  way  of  supplies,  and  accordingly, 
the  commodore  having  intimated  that  water  was  a  chief 
necessaiy,  water-boats  of  tolerable  size  were  crowded 
alongside,  for  three  days,  by  which  time  we  had  taken  in 
a  large  supply  of  most  excellent  drinking-water,  the  best 
we  had  met  with  during  the  whole  cruise. 

An  intimation  having  been  given  that  some  fresh 
pfrorisions  would  be  highly  desirable,  two  large  junks 
made  their  appearance,  from  the  upper  harbor,  bringing 
to  us  a  sup§iy  of  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and  several 
hundred  chickens.  Among  the  vegetables  were  sweet 
potatoes,  egg  plants,  carrots,  and  pumpkins.  There  was 
aIbo  a  quantity  of  small  green  apples,  the  first  we  had 
eeen  since  leaving  home.    A  bolloGk  or  two  would  haive 
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bcon  most  welcome,  but  the  Japanc^  do  not  kill  or  eat 
tlieir  cattle — using  them  only  for  draught  and  to  milk. 

Duri.g  the  entire  period  of  our  stay  in  Yeddo  Bay, 
our  ship  was  guarded  by  an  immense  number  of  boats, 
which  were  constantly,  night  and  day,  on  the  alert  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  us  from  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  the  shore. 


Bq^  ud  Cr»««  with  M  tk^d  Ooa. 

These  boats  were  anchored  at  various  distances  from 
the  vessel,  but  forming  a  cordon  about  us,  through  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  with  any  of  our 
boats.  Their  boats  are  large  and  8tiongl5i^  built  and 
manned  with  from  six  to  trn  oars  on  e^ich  side.  They  do 
not  use  their  oars  as  do  the  boatmen  of  most  other 
nations  sitting  with  their  back  to  the  stem,  and  pvdling 
the  bhide  through  the  water,  but  stand  up.  facing  to  the 
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ade  of  tlie  boat  and  senile  ami  ))t  tbb  means  they  pn^pel 
tbeir  little  cr\ft  with  great  velocity  thn^iigh  the  water. 

At  every  motion  of  the  oars,  the  whole  crew  give  wnt 
to  a  sharp  hieising  noise,  at  the  same  time  putting  <  ut 
their  whole  strength.  The  continual  hsh,  hsh.  has  a 
singalar  effect,  sounding  at  a  little  distance  not  unlike 
the  luasing  (^  an  immense  serpent 

At  nightfall  our  guards  hung  lanterns  upon  masts  in 
the  stem  of  each  boat  and  the  broad  surface  of  the  bay» 
dotted  with  numberless  lights,  looked  like  a  vast  city. 
This  illumination  had  a  beautiful  effect  on  dark  nights, 
and  lent  an  additional  touch  of  romance  to  the  strange 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed. 

Having  received  all  the  commodore  had  asked  for.  in 
the  way  of  stores,  another  and  more  earnest  request  was 
made  for  our  immediate  departure,  and  acconliugly.  our 
sailing  day  was  appointed.  We  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  no  recompense  could  be  received  for  the  supplies 
of  water  and  provisions  we  had  received  from  the  shore, 
these  things  being  furnished  by  the  emperor.  The  only 
service  asked  in  return  was  to  gfat/  away. 

On  the  morning  of  our  sailing  day.  there  hap|wnod  to 
be  but  little  wind  where  we  lay,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
land.  But  lack  of  wind  was  not  to  be  any  excuse  for 
our  longer  stay.  At  early  dawn.  Ijctween  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  boats  gathcrc<l  under  our  bows,  and 
the  commodore  was  informed  that  if  we  would  now  lift 
the  anchor,  these  boats  would  tow  us  out 

Accordingly  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  set,  and 
two  long  hawsers  passed  over  the  bows  to  the  waiting 
boatmen,  who,  fastening  to  these,  and  to  each  others'  craft 
18 
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when  ^e  hawsers  would  no  longer  reach  them,  soon  towed 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  baj»  when,  taking  the  breeze, 
the  boats  cast  off,  and,  amid  waving  of  &ns  and  hats,  we 
bade  good-bj  to  Japan. 

We  left  Japan  behind  us  without  any  regrets.  Although 
sickness  on  board  had  not  positivdj  increased  during  our 
stay  there,  we  were  anxious  to  get  out  to  sea,  where  there 
was  hope  that  some  of  the  emaciated  sufferers  whose  cots 
now  more  than  half  filled  the  main-deck,  might  recover 
health  and  strength.  Our  visit  had  been  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  all  on  board — ^yet  the  many  strange 
things  we  had  seen  had  only  raised  in  us  an  intense 
desire  to  see  more  in  detail  their  every-day  life — to  visit 
the  people  ashore. 

So  strongly  was  Ihis  excited  in  many  of  the  old  tars 
that  they  blamed  the  commodore  for  not  at  once  sailing 
up  to  the  city,  which  we  understood  lay  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bay,  concealed  from  our  sight  by  an  inter- 
vening promontory — and  there  going  ashore,  under  cover 
of  the  guns,  and  at  ODoe  forcing  them  to  hold  communi- 
cations. 

Two  days  after  leaving  the  harbor,  we  met  two  Japanese 
fishing  boats,  which  sailed  boldly  up  alongside,  and  held 
up  some  fish  for  sale.  They  made  fioist  alongside,  and,  on 
receiving  a  quantity  of  empty  bottles,  handed  up  in  retun 
a  number  of  fine  fish. 

They  did  not  appear  at  all  shy,  and  evidently  were 
much  rejoiced  at  the  excellent  bargain  they  had  made. 
Glass  is  a  scarce  article  in  Japan,  as  we  are  informed 
in  the  descriptious  of  the  country  given  by  the  Dutch 
agents  who  have  resided  there. 
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Glass  bottles  are  in  special  demand,  and  no  doubt  it 
the  anxietjT  to  possess  themselves  of  some  treasures 
of  this  kind  which  induced  the  fishermen  to  oom^  along- 
side.  They  manifested  no  hesitation  or  fear  whatever, 
bat  appeared  on  the  contrary  very  anxious  to  communi- 
cate. It  struck  us  that  if  the  discipline  was  so  strict 
everywhere  else  through  the  island  as  we  found  it  at 
Yeddo  Bay,  they  would  experience  some  difficulty  iu 
mnggling  their  bottles  on  shore. 

The  fishing-boats  were  the  last  we  saw  of  Japan,  and 
we  were  soon  after  bowling  along  under  an  eight  knot 
breese,  every  hour  increasing  the  distance  between  our- 
selves and  those  East  Indies  of  which  we  had  seen  so 
little,  and  that  little  the  worst  side. 

There  was  not  a  man  on  board  that  was  not  heartily 
glad  to  find  the  old  ship  once  more  bound  America-ward. 
It  seemed  almost  like  home  ward-hound,  (that  magic 
word,)  and  in  fact,  we  congratulated  ourselves  already 
upon  the  fact  that  we  were  no  longer  outward-hound,  a 
species  of  negative  comfort,  of  which  we  were  glad  enough 
to  avail  ourselves. 

But,  although  in  a  few  days  far  enough  from  the 
Chinese  coast,  so  long  the  scene  of  our  discontent,  we 
were  carrying  with  us  saddening  memorials  of  it,  in  the 
pale  checks  and  emaciated  forms,  the  lustrous  eyes,  and 
trembling  hands  of  many  of  our  poor  shipmates,  who 
would  scarce  return  home  the  stalwart,  light-hearted 
fellows  thoy  left  it. 

Our  main-deck  was  still  crowded  with  the  cots  of  the 
nckf  and  although  happily,  now  that  we  had  exchanged 
the  sultry  and  unwholesome  air  of  China  for  the  firee  and 
14 
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inspiriting  breezes  of  the  wide  Pacific,  there  were  no  new 
cases  of  dysentery,  yet  the  disease  hung  obstinately  upon 
those  untbrtuuates  who  had  become  its  >ictim8  iu  days 
past ;  and  every  few  days  some  of  the  sufferers  would  drop 
off.  on  the  very  road  to  recovery,  but  so  weakened,  so,  as  it 
were,  dragged  down,  as  to  have  no  longer  in  their  systems 
the  power  to  give  it  new  tone.  Like  the  scurvy  patient, 
whose  weakened  powers  succumb  to  the  he  Jth-^iving 
breezes  of  the  shoie,  these  poor  fellows  sank  under  the 
efforts  of  their  debilitated  systems  at  recovery.  Peace  be 
with  them;  they  rest  quietly  in  their  ocean  graves, 
unheeding  the  storms  that  blow,  the  billows  that  roll 
above  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TtOL  SAodwich  Islands  —  Honolulu — The  People — The  Labors 
of  the  Missionary — Dexterity  of  the  Natives  in  Swimming 
and  IKTing —  Leave  for  the  South  American  Coast. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Japan.  I  was  made  bappy  by 
attaiuing  a  long-cherished  desire  of  mine,  to  be  stationed 
in  one  of  tbe  Tops.  I  bad  grown  too  large  (in  my  own 
estimation)  for  a  mere  errand-boy,  and  had  a  great  desire 
to  learn  something  of  sailor-craft  before  we  got  back  to  tbe 
United  States. 

What  1  had  been  told  by  an  old  tar  on  board  the 
Guaidt),  that  "  I  bad  come  to  a  poor  place  to  learn  to  be 
a  sailor/*  1  found  true  to  the  letter.  Of  all  the  sbips 
that  sail,  a  vessel  of  war  is  tbe  very  worst  wherein  to 
learn  sailorship.  So  well  is  this  known,  that  officers  of 
merchant  vessels  never  ship  man-of-war  sailors,  if  they 
know  it 

lliere  are  on  one  of  these  ships  so  many  men,  that  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  for  leaniing,  does  not  exist;  and 
there  were  many  boys  and  men  on  board  of  our  vessel  who 
positively  knew  no  more  about  a  ship,  and  the  various 
duties  of  a  sailor,  when  they  left  her,  after  a  three  years' 
cruise,  than  they  did  when  they  came  on  board. 
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ThiB  would  liave  been  my  case,  had  I  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  now  stationed  in  the  miuen-top, 
where  I  applied  myself  diligentlj  to  learn  somewhat  of 
the  duties  which  are  required  of  the  sailor-boy,  such  as 
loosiDg  and  furling  the  lighter  sails,  tarring  and  slushing, 
and  lending  a  hand  at  reefing,  etc  In  addition  to  this, 
I  practiced  industriously  at  making  the  yarious  knots  and 
splices,  in  the  neat  performance  of  which  the  true  sailor 
takes  so  much  pride,  and  was  soon  master  of  long  and 
short  splices,  manrope  knots,  turks-heads,  and  Matthew 
Walkers,  and  the  fifty  other  artistical  twists  and  ties 
which  decorate  a  fancy  ship's  rigging. 

My  life  in  the  top  was  a  very  happy  one.  I  was  re- 
lieved of  the  drudgery  of  running  of  errands,  striking  the 
bell,  and  lounging  about  the  quarter  deck,  at  the  moment- 
ary call  of  the  officers.  I  was  top-man — and  what  more 
flattering  to  a  boy  than  to  be  ranked  among  men,  even  if 
he  is  at  the  **  tail  of  the  heap." 

I  was  no  longer  obliged  to  stand  outside  of  the  social 
circle,  when,  injthe  pleasant  dog-watches,  the  song  was 
sung,  or  the  adventures  of  other  days  talked  over.  I  had 
a  rightful  place  among  the  sailors,  and  forthwith,  in  my 
pride  of  heart,  at  the  glorious  eminence  to  which  I  had 
arrived,  I  patched  my  trowsers,  and  rubbed  tar  on  my 
frocks,  that  he  that  ran  might  read  me  a  sailor.  In 
short.  I  made  a  laughing  stock  of  myself. 

Our  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  we  were 
next  to  touch,  was  made  with  fine  and  fetir  breezes,  and 
over  a  smooth  sea,  and  as  numy  of  our  invalids  were  now 
reoovering,  the  ship  assumed  once  more  an  appearance  of 
life  and  gaiety,  to  which  we  had,  for  some  time,  beoi 
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Tlie  oolifloiocisiiess  Hiat^  if  we  were  not  yet 
oa  our  dizeot  path  for  home,  we  were  jet  gradually  near- 
mg  tlMtt  point  in  oqr  eraiae,  and  had  already  passed 
Araqgh  ibe  aererert  ■oenei  in  it,  no  doubt  aided  materir 
tlBj  in  ynqwwt^  the  new  with  pleasant  feeHngs. 

Then  mm,  bendes,  a  prospeet  that  all  hands  would  get 
m  Tvn  on  duMce  in  one  of  the  two  or  three  ports  at  which 
«a  would  toooh  within  the  next  six  months,  and  when 
**]ibflr^'*  is  ahead*  Jack  is  always  full  of  joyous  antioi- 


Ife  wis  CO  this  passage,  and  some  days  before  we 
Muahed  the  Sandwich  Islands  that  we  saw  the  first  laige 
fldiodl  of  whales  we  had  met  during  the  cruise.  We  had 
oooasionaUy  seen  a  spout  or  the  gleam  of  black  skin, 
but  always  at  too  great  distance  from  the  vessel  to  enable 
us  to  dfitipgi?ifth  aught  o{  the  form  or  actions  of  levia- 
than. 

There  was  nothing,  I  think,  that  most  of  the  boys 
desired  so  much  to  see  as  a  whale.  For  my  part,  I  was 
eontmnally  on  the  lookout  for  a  spout,  when  in  the  top, 
and  had  a  standing  arrangement  with  a  member  of  the 
other  watch,  that,  in  case  one  should  make  his  appear- 
ance close  to  the  ship  while  I  was  below,  I  was  instantly 
to  be  called. 

Great  was  our  pleasure,  therefore,  when  one  afternoon, 
while  I  was  in  the  top,  a  school  ci  tolerably  large  sperm 
whales  made  their  appearance  ahead,  and  came  right 
down  toward  the  vessel  The  bows  and  the  lower  and 
topsail  yards  were  soon  crowded  with  gazers,  and  as  the 
fcbool  slowly  approached  the  ship,  the  utmost  silence  was 
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kept,  that  they  might  not  be  frightened  and  disappear 
before  we  had  time  to  inspect  them. 

I  stood  in  the  mizzentop  watching  their  regular  spout- 
ings.  and  wondering  at  the  vast  shapes  which  seemed  so 
easily  propelled  through  the  water.  A  firiend  and  top- 
mate,  who  was  an  old  whaleman,  explained  to  me  the 
names  given  the  various  portions  of  the  whale  which  we 
were  able  to  see,  as  his  hump,  a  triangular  projection  on 
his  back,  looking  to  a  green  hand  not  unlike  a  dorsal  fin, 
but  consisting  altogether  of  blubber,  displaying  no  affinity 
to  a  fill ;  his  broad  back  and  square  head,  the  latter 
giving  to  the  whole  animal  a  singular  appearance  of  in- 
completeness, as  it  is  indeed  merely  a  great  shapeless 
mass  of  blubber. 

As  the  school  got  a  little  distance  astern,  they  went 
down,  the  leader  making  a  beginning  by  turning  flukes 
in  grand  style.  '•  Turning  flukes  "  that  evolution  of  the 
whale  is  called,  in  which,  on  being  about  to  descend  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea  in  search  of  his  food,  he  first  gives 
his  head  a  slight  toss  up,  then  launches  himself  head- 
foremost into  the  deep,  his  broad  flukes  or  tail  being  the 
last  point  visible  of  him  in  his  perpendicular  descent. 
It  is  a  grand  sight,  and  one  too  in  which  whalemen 
greatly  delight,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  them  that  they  have 
not  gallicd  or  frightened  their  whale,  as,  in  the  latter 
case,  his  whaleship  would  not  wait  to  turn  his  flukes, 
but  would  drop  down  horizontally  out  of  sight 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Honolulu,  the  capital  and 
principal  city  of  the  Sandwich  Island  group,  situated  on 
the  Islanl  of  Oahu.  We  sighted  the  island  early  one 
morning,  and  standing  in,  were  hiiarded  about  three 
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o'dodc  in  tne  afternoon  by  a  pilot,  who  brought  the  ship 
safelj  to  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor,  or  Bay  of  Waititi, 
at  fire  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Before  the  ship  came  to  anchor,  she  was  boarded  bj 
seieral  of  the  American  residents,  merchants  and  mis- 
rionarics.  I  had  always  while  at  home  been  a  greatly 
interested  reader  of  the  Mission  Reports,  and  it  was  no 
•mall  gratification  to  me  now  to  see  some  of  the  men  of 
whose  labors  in  introducing  the  lights  of  Christianity  and 
dvilixation  among  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
I  had  read  and  heard  so  much. 

On  the  next  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  saluted  the 
Hawaian  flag,  the  salute  being  returned  from  a  fort 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  shore,  fronting  the  harbor. 

There  is  little  striking  or  beautiful  about  the  Bay  of 
Honolulu.  The  scenery  on  shore,  although  agreeably 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  has  not  the  abrupt  grandeur 
of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  country 
was  not  at  that  time  in  a  sufficiently  high  state  of  culti- 
TatioD  to  lend  to  it  the  charm  which  the  labors  of  man 
effect  in  beautifying  a  natural  scene. 

The  Bay  is  commodious  and  tolerably  safe.     Besides 

the  outer  harbor,  where  our  ship  was  anchored,  there  is 

an  inner  harbor,  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends 

directly  across  the  Bay,  and  protects  the  ships  in  this 

smaller  cove  from  any  gale  which  would  render  the  outer 

bay  unsafe.     Merchant  vessels  and  whalcships,  intending 

to  make  any  considerable  stay  here,  always  go  over  the 

reef,  and  lie  in  safety  inside,  either  at  wharves,  or  at 

their  anchors  at  bat  inconsiderable  distances  firom  the 

shofo. 
19 
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.  The  Sandwioh  Islandfl  were  already  at  tbat  timo  tlio 
ooQstant  resort  of  whaleehips  in  want  of  refreshments,  as 
well  as  of  the  trading  vessels,  which  in  those  days  plied 
a  good  business  along  the  coasts  of  the  Califomias,  and 
the  North- West  coast,  going  generally  in  the  season  as  &r 
north  as  the  Russian  fort  of  Peter  PaloYski. 

Although  the  ship's  company  were  not  allowed  to  go 
OB  c^ore  here,  the  boys  were  granted  a  day's  run,  at 
which  we  were  no  little  elated. 

On  going  on  shore,  a  party  of  us  first  made  the  round 
of  the  town,  taking  a  look  at  the  fort,  the  king's  palace, 
oituated  in  a  laige  pleasure  ground,  the  houses  of  the 
laissionaries,  their  chapels  and  school  houses,  as  well  as 
examining  as  far  as  we  could  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives. 

Honolulu  was  at  that  time  (just  before  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  in  California)  a  straggling,  rather  poorly- 
oonstructed  or  laid-out  town.  It  contained  a  number  of 
very  respectaUe*looking  houses,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
town  was  made  up  oi  small  huts,  and  on  the  outskirts 
not  a  few  tents  were  to  be  seen,  reminding  me  somewhat 
rf  ^  camp-meeting  scene  in  the  western  woods  at  home. 

The  whole  place  had  a  listless,  impassive  look,  as 
though  the  inhabitants  were  only  takiDg  a  rest,  prepara- 
tory to  a  start  on  a  journey.  £xc;ept  just  down  by  the 
waterside,  where  the  sailors  by  their  uncouth  gambols 
along  the  shore  gave  some  life  to  the  scene,  a  Sabbath 
stillness  reigned  throughout  There  were  few  persom  in 
the  streets,  not  many  shops,  and  but  little  signs  of  bua- 
Bess ;  nevertheless,  there  was  at  this  time  a  great  deal 
of  business  done  and  money  made  upon  the   islands. 
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wumOj  hj  the  American  and  English  residents,  and  by 

Q^  few  Chinese,  who  were  merchandising  here  in  a 
[  way,  and  cheating,  as  usual,  to  the  full  extent  of 
tlttir  ability. 

Of  the  natires,  a  &ir  proportion  were  clothed,  although 
imtber  lightly,  wearing  in  many  instances  nothing  but  a 
I  square  piece  of  cloth,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
r,  through  which  the  head  is  put,  the  comers  of  the 
gaiment  reaching  about  down  to  one's  middle — and,  in 
additioD  to  this,  the  taj^a,  or  loin  cloth.  But  very  many 
stalked  about  in  nothing  but  the  tappa.  The  women 
were  universally  dressed  in  long  loose  gowns,  fitting 
ti^Uy  around  the  neck,  and  hanging  loose  down  to  the 
^pet,  leaving  no  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  shape. 

In  the  houses,  we  found  the  ground  or  floor  covered 
with  mats,  many  woven  very  skilfully  and  in  fine  colors. 
Od  these  mats  the  natives  were  often  seen  rolling  about 
ia  perfect  idleness.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  there  was 
generally  a  raised  stmcture  of  boards,  covered  also 
with  Biats,  and  which  served  as  beds.  Of  furniture, 
there  was  little,  everything  seeming  to  be  conducted  on 
the  most  primitive  scale. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  rode  out  into  the  country,  hiring 
horses  for  that  purpose  of  some  natives.  We  enjoyed  the 
ride — a  sailor  is  always  delighted  to  get  on  horseback,  a 
horse  being  something  he  knows  naught  at  all  about — 
but  saw  nothing  very  attractive.  Riding  out  for  some 
eight  or  nine  miles,  we  saw  nothing  to  disturb  the  dreary 
monotony  but  a  few  miserable  native  huts,  each  sur- 
founded  by  its  little  taro  patch,  and  a  few  of  the  natives, 
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much  more  ill-favored  individuals  than  those  we  had  seen 
in  town. 

Altogether,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants,  judging  from  the  samples  we  saw, 
were  jet  susceptible  of  great  improvement 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  missionaries  that 
not  more  good  has  been  accomplished,  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  has 
been  much  undervalued ;  that  not  sufficient  account  has 
been  made  by  their  censurcrs  of  the  obstacles  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend,  not  the  least  among  which 
have  arisen  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  crews  of 
vessels  frequcDting  the  islands,  who  disgrace  the  name 
of  Christians  by  their  actions,  and  have  introduced  new 
vices,  and  endeavored  to  foster  into  life  the  old  ones  of 
the  natives. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  much  of 
the  disappointment  expressed  by  visitors  to  the  islands, 
at  the  smallness  of  the  results  of  missionaiy  labors,  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  having  permitted 
themselves  to  entertain  &r  too  sanguine  expectations 

Those  who  expect  to  see  here  a  scene  of  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity, and  innocence,  and  happiness,  find  themselves 
wofuUy  out  in  their  calculations.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  would  hardly  have  obtained  had  the  islanders  held 
intercourse  with  no  white  men  but  the  missionaries ;  for  a 
country  and  a  people  are  not  completely  regenerated  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  with  the  drawbacks  of  the  constant 
evil  examples  set  them  by  white  men  coming  from  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  whose  touch  has  been  to  the  poor  natives 
as  a  deathly  poison,  with  these  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
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a  ooDgtant  progress,  it  is  sorely  sufficient  to  be  able  to 
saj  that  thej  aie  no  worse  than  their  European  and 
Amerkaui  brethren,  token  collectively. 

During  oar  stay  here  we  enjoyed  greatly  the  fine  fruits 
which  are  broiu^t  off  in  bum-boats  to  the  ship.  Besides 
the  banana,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  lime,  we  found  her  j 
^oe  watermelons,  a  fruit  we  had  not  before  secu  since 
kayi^g  the  United  States. 

Here,  I  for  the  first  time  tasted  bread-fruit.  The 
fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  It  has  a  rough, 
thick  rind,  which  grows  hard  with  baking.  The  inside 
18  a  soU  pulp,  in  which  are  hid  a  number  of  pits  or 
seeds.  I  did  not  like  its  taste,  which  seemed  to  mc  a 
mixture  of  acid  and  sweet  but  with  a  sickeuing  flavor 
that  makes  it  unpalatable.  I  think  the  taste  for  it  must  be 
acquired,  as,  although  I  have  since  known  many  who 
were  very  fond  of  it,  cookei  or  raw,  I  never  kuew  of 
one  who  liked  it  at  first. 

There  is,  however,  here  another  fruit,  the  tare,  which 
serves  the  natives  in  lieu  of  the  potato,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  of  vegetables.  It  grows  to  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  and  is  round  and  hard,  cut- 
ting precisely  like  a  firm  Irish  potatoe.  They  arc  boiled 
and  eaten  as  potatoes,  or  with  milk.  In  the  latter  way, 
I  can  vouch  for  th(fir  being  a  delicacy. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  coral  reef 
forming  the  inner  harbor.  Within  the  bounds  of  this 
reef,  and  among  the  surf  which  is  constantly  breaking 
opon  it,  the  natives  were  amusing  thi  msclvt  s  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  showing  their  dexterity  in  meeting  and 
Ofeicouiing  the  heavy  rollers  of  the  surf,  and  bidding 
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defiance  to  sharks,  and  sharp  rock.  Unfertonate  the 
shark,  who,  tempted  by  the  smell  of  some  saTOry  morsel 
within  the  fatal  harbor,  pokes  his  nose  oyer  the  reef. 
He  is  set  upon,  as  a  great  prize,  by  the  native  amphibii, 
and,  despite  the  most  strenuous  struggles,  is  generally 
overcome,  dragged  out  on  shore,  and  roasted. 

On  seeing  a  shark  about  the  reef,  a  native  provides 
himself  with  a  long  flat-shaped  piece  of  wood,  tolerably 
sharp  at  one  end.  With  this  in  hand,  he  goes  to  meet 
the  fish,  and  taking  opportunity  when  he  opens  his 
mouth,  pushes  the  pointed  end  down  his  throat  The 
entire  mouth  is  filled  up,  and  kept  distended.  The  shark 
struggles  for  a  while,  but  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
encumberance,  and  is  fairly  drowned. 

The  natives  are  like  all  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  very 
expert  divers.  In  fact,  they  seemed  quite  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  out  There  was,  one  day,  a  canoe 
full  of  Kanakas  alongside,  desiring  to  sell  some  fruit  I 
noticed  one  of  them  in  the  stem  looking  for  a  minute 
intensely  into  the  water.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  hands, 
gave  a  leap,  and  darted  into  the  water.  He  was  below 
the  surface  nearly  a  minute,  and  came  up  with  a  small 
fish  held  between  his  teeth.  It  was  this  fifih  he  had 
before  been  watching. 

While  lying  here,  the  king,  Eamdiameha  III.  paid 
a  visit  to  the  ship.  He  was  received  on  board  with  the 
appropriate  ceremonies,  the  crew  manning  the  yards,  and 
a  salute  being  fired  when  he  came  on  board,  and  again 
as  he  left  the  vessel.  He  was  a  portly  man,  of  fine 
presence,  and  looked  quite  intelligent 

He  had  at  that  time  a  very  beautiful  little  schooner, 
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boOt  for  him 
great  portion 

in  the  United  States,  in  ^hich  he  spent  a 
of  his  time,  sailing  from  island  to  island, 

Tinting  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions  If  report 
spoke  true,  he  interfered  but  little  with  the  affairs  of 
government  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  allowing  his 
ministers  to  conduct  these,  as  far  as  could  be  without 
his  aid. 

Oahu  is  the  port  of  most  frequent  resort  for  whaling 
Tcssels  cruising  in  the  North  Pacific  He:  e  thej  spend  a 
portion  of  their  Ume  every  year,  after  the  expiration  of 
tbe  T^ular  whaling  season  on  the  north-west  coast, 
refitting  their  vessels  and  frolicking  on  shore.  The  crews, 
by  their  ill  conduct,  have  greatly  impeded  the  success  of 
missionary  labors  upon  the  islands,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  justly  blamcable  for  most  of  the 
vices  which,  at  the  time  we  touched  there,  infected  the 
natives,  and  under  the  deleterious  effects  of  which,  their 
entire  race  is  gradually  dwindling  away. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Sail  for  Valparaiso  —  The  Vale  of  Paradise— Two  Sundays  in 
one  woek  —  Liberty  —  Jack  Ashore — Lassoing  a  Sailor. 

Sailinq  along  pleasantly,  with  fresh  breezes,  and 
beautiful  weather,  we  arrived,  in  seventy  days,  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chili,  from  which  plaoe  we  were  bound  either  to 
tiie  Coast  of  California,  or  if  not  wanted  there,  home. 

"  Vale  of  Paradise." — never  was  there  such  a  mis- 
nomer. Surely  some  man-of-war's  man  had  the  naming  of 
it  By  them, .  indeed,  this  port  is  regarded  as  a  species 
of  elysium,  for  hero  they  enjoy  the  most  unbounded 
libeity  and  license — when  they  get  ashore.  Many  was 
the  yam  I  had  listened  to  during  the  voyage,  of  "  last 
cruise,  when  we  went  ashore  at  Valparaiso." 

All  those  who  had  been  there  before,  looked  forward  to 
OUT  going  there  with  the  most  lively  pleasure,  and  we, 
who  had  yet  to  make  our  first  experience  of  it,  of  course, 
felt  no  little  curiosity  to  view  a  scene  of  so  much  happi- 
ness. 

We  got  in  on  a  Saturday,  according  to  our  reckoning, 
but  found  that  ashore  they  called  it  Friday.  And  accord- 
ingly, next  day  was  our  Sunday,  and  the  next  day  after 
was  Sunday,  ashore ;  we  keeping  both  days,  in  order  to 
straighten  our  reckoning. 
(222) 
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This  happened  by  our  having  gone  rouud  the  world, 
sailing  east  all  the  while,  and  thus  gaining  an  entire 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  circumnavigation. 

It  was  laughable  to  see  the  puzzled  astonishment  with 
which  many  of  the  crew  regarded  this  curious  conjunction 
of  two  Sundays.  They  could  not  understand,  what  is 
a  simple  matter  to  the  merest  tyro  in  astronomy  at  school, 
that  sailing  east  we  gain  time,  at  the  rate  of  one  hoar 
for  every  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  and  that  of  course, 
by  cutting  through  the  entire  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees  into  which  our  globe  has  been  partitioned  off  by 
geographers,  there  would  be  a  necessary  gain  of  twenty, 
four  hours. 

**  Well,"  said  one  of  my  topmates  to  me,  "  I  shan't  teU 
of  this  when  I  get  home,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  think 
I  was  fibbing." 

Which  brings  to  mind  a  little  yam  often  alluded  to  at 
eea,  when  witnessing  something  so  strange  that  one  would 
scarce  believe  it  without  actually  seeing  it. 

There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  so  the  yam  goes,  a  lad 
named,  of  course.  Jack,  who,  returning  home  to  his 
mother,  after  an  absence  of  some  years  at  sea,  was  desired 
by  the  old  lady  to  relate  to  her  some  of  the  wonders  he 
had  witnessed  in  his  journeying  up  and  down  the  earth. 

Jack  commenced  by  tilling  her  that,  as  his  ship  was 
one  day  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea.  they  had  occasion  to  oast 
anchor,  and,  on  weighing  acrain  next  morning,  there  came 
up  on  the  anchor  a  large  chariot  wheel,  undoubtedly  one 
of  those  belonging  to  Pharaoh's  host 

"  Well."  said  the  old  lady,  *'  Jack,  that's  veiy  fine 
indeed,  but  tell  us  something  more." 
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Said  Jack :  *'  When  I  made  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  in 
the  West  Indies,  we  saw  a  great  mountain  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a  river  of  the  hest  of  rum  running  around 
the  foot  of  it" 

"  That  must  have  been  a  grand  sight*  indeed/'  said 
the  old  kdj,  "but  go  ahead,  my  child,  with  your 
stories." 

Now,  Jack  began  to  fcel  some  conscientious  scruples 
about  telling  his  mother  any  more  lies — and  thinking  to 
rectify  all  mistakes  by  topping  off  with  a  bouneing  truth, 
said: 

"And  when  we  were  on  the  voyage  home,  mother,  we 
saw  great  troops  of  fish  flying  through  the  air,  some  iji 
which  lit  upon  the  vessel." 

The  old  lady  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she  said : 

"  Oh  I  Jack,  Jack,  you  wicked  boy,  that  you  should 
Etay  away  so  long,  and  then  come  home  to  your  old 
mother  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth." 

"  Why,  it's  truth,  mother,"  began  Jack,  fearing  that 
Lc  had  gotten  himself  into  a  scrape. 

'•Don't  say  any  more,  boy,"  rejoined  she,  angrily, 
*Vyou*ll  only  make  it  worse.  About  the  chariot  wheel 
being  fEist  to  your  anchor,  I  can  believe;  because  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned  in 
the  Hod  Sea.  As  for  mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of 
rum,  that  we  know  to  be  true,  for  it's  all  brought  from 
there.  But  flying  Jishes  —  oh.  Jack,  Jack  I  that  you 
should  try  to  make  fun  of  your  old  mother." 

Before  we  got  to  Valparaiso,  we  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  this  was  to  be  our  liberty  port,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  third  day  after  we  got  in,  one  quarter  of  the 
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ciew  were  sent  ashore,  with  three  days'  leave  and  ten 
dollaiB  in  their  pockets. 

I  was  of  the  second  party  that  went,  'which  was  for- 
tanate,  as  my  verdancy  on  the  subject  of  *•  liberty  "  was 
somewhat  enlightened  before  our  party  went  ashore,  by 
the  appearance  of  those  of  the  first  party  who  came  off 
in  regular  time.  Of  these,  some  few  had  black  eyes  and 
othenrise  contused  f&cc8,  evidences  of  the  clearing  up  of 
aome  little  matters  which  had  been  in  abeyance  the  whole 
cruise ;  many  were  intoxicated,  and  nearly  all  looked  as 
though,  to  use  a  significant  New  York  phrase,  **  they  had 
been  boarding  in  the  market  and  sleeping  on  the  benches 
there."  Nothing  was  said,  however,  by  the  officers,  on 
their  appearance,  forty-eight  hours  more  being  allowed 
them,  for  the  sick  to  get  well,  the  drunk  sober,  the  blind 
and  lame  to  recover  their  organs  of  vision  an<l  loromotion. 

Well,  I  went  ashore,  and,  taking  the  advice  of  an  old 
and  steady  tar,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  at  once  separated 
myself  from  the  great  crowd,  who  went  on  their  way 
rejoicing — shouting,  singing,  and  kicking  up  their  heels 
like  a  parcel  of  Sv^hool  boyg.  I  spent  the  forenoon,  in 
company  with  another  lad  of  about  my  age,  in  walking 
through  the  town,  examining  the  churches,  the  plaza,  and 
taking  a  shore  view  of  the  harbor.  Getting  our  dinner 
at  a  hotel,  we  again  sallied  out,  to  look  up  our  shipmates, 
hoping  to  find  them  a  little  quieted — the  first  wild  burst 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  sailor  in  Yalpa- 

raiso.     He  has  here  his  peculiar  haunts,  where  the  genus 

bold  out,  and  into  which  a  landsman  thrusts  himself  at 

tbe  imminent  risk  of  his  neck.     So  completely  have  tho 
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tars  taken  possession  of  the  quarters  of  the  town  at 
which  they  most  do  congregate,  that  they  have  named 
them—- of  course,  after  various  parts  of  the  ship.  Thus, 
there  is  the  Foretop,  the  Maintop,  the  Mizzentop,  the 
Mainroyal,  the  Cat-Uarpings,  and  several  other  places  of 
less  note. 

Valparaiso  is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  lower  town, 
lying  upon  a  level  with  the  harbor  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  formed  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and  an  upper  town, 
built  on  terraces  upon  the  sides  of  those  hills.  The 
Tops  are  three  distinct  suburbs,  lying  on  the  sides  of 
three  di£ferent  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  town  by  deep  ravines. 

lliese  are  the  strongholds  of  Jack  Tar.  Here  he 
reigns  supreme,  lord  of  all  he  surveys,  for  the  short  time 
he  is  ashore.  Here  he  has  full  scope  to  work  out  all  the 
various  eccentricities  which  go  to  make  up  "  a  glorious 
frolic,'*  unmolested  by  troublesome  vigilante,  or  treacher- 
ous captain  of  the  port's-man. 

On  our  way  up  to  the  Mizzentop,  we  met  *'  Jolly  Jack 
Brown,"  as  he  called  himself,  a  sedate  quarter-master  on 
board  ship,  picking  his  drunken  way  down  the  steep  hill, 
with  a  little  donkey  held  in  his  arms,  as  though  it  were 
a  child. 

He  was  **  nursing  it,"  he  said,  *'  but  the  beast  wouldn't 
keep  quiet" 

And  no  wonder — it  hadn't  been  used  to  being  carried 
about,  lying  on  its  back,  with  its  thin  legs  vainly  pawing 
the  air,  its  tail  keeping  the  flies  from  Jack's  shining 
foce. 

He  was  hunting  the  commodore,  he  told  us,  to  make 
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bim  a  piesent  of  the  donkey  as  a  curiosity,  having,  as 
we  afterward  asoertained,  given  a  dollar  for  it  to  a  thiev- 
ing Chileno,  who  was  now  following  him  up,  waiting  for 
him  to  drop  the  animal,  when  he  would  again  take  po8- 
seaeioii  of  it 

Getting  farther  along,  we  came  upon  our  shipmates, 
mtting  in  the  pulperias  (grog  shops),  smoking  their 
sugars  and  having  "  glasses  round ;"  some  playing  cards, 
others  spinning  tough  yams  of  the  events  of  the  cruise 
to  some  British  sailors,  whom  they  had  invited  to  partici- 
pate with  them. 

There  is  no  greater  gentleman  than  your  true  man-of- 
war's  man,  when  he  is  ashore.  His  hand  is  open — as 
his  mouth.  His  last  dollar  goes  as  easy  as  his  first 
Purse  strings !  bless  you,  they  are  a  useless  encumbrance. 
If  he  drinks,  he  treats  the  crowd.  Does  he  light  a 
segar :  every  mouth  in  the  company  must  puff.  Has  a 
••cook-shop"  hove  in  sight:  •*  Walk  up,  boys,  and  let's 
take  in  some  ballast ;  stow  your  ground  tier  well,  so 
you'll  keep  right  side  up  in  the  s(iualls  f'  as  though  any 
possible  amount  of  ''ballast"  would  keep  upiight  so 
crank  a  boat  as  he.  And  so  the  money  goes,  and  Jack, 
who  was  a  gentleman  for  a  day,  is  a  nigger  for  the  next 
bLk  months. 

Presently,  a  party  on  horseback  hove  in  sight  Horse 
riding  is  one  of  the  standard  amusements  of  Valparaiso, 
and  a  large  plain,  lying  above  the  town  and  harbor, 
affords  grand  scope  for  all  the  maneuvers  incident  to 
aulor  horsemanship.  When  our  presence  was  discovered, 
wo  were  at  once  invited  to   join  the  party,  and  in 
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obcdicIl:^c  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  number ^  a  ChiHan 
hosller  bffiiight  horses  for  us. 

A'-cordiugly,  wc  rotlc  up  on  the  plain — ^and  such 
riding — ^such  steering  of  hardmouthcd  beasts,  such  urging 
on  of  obstinate  ones,  and  holding  in  of  refractory  onca> 
such  tumbling  off.  and  tumbling  on  again,  was  neTcr 
seen*  except  in  just  such  a  crowd. 

"  Starboard." 

"Tort  jour  hclm/^ 

"Stem  all/' 

**  Hard  up,  you  lubber,  or  1 11  cut  you  down  to  the 
water's  edge." 

Such  exclamations  resaunded  constantly,  as  a  shying 
horse  would  dart  into  the  midst  of  the  party,  threatening 
to  capsize  the  half  of  them.  And  with  such  shouting, 
gallopiTjg,  and  racing,  we  at  length  reached  the  top  of 
the  plain. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  grand  view  spread  out  before  va. 
The  town  and  harbor  lay  immediately  at  our  feet.  Beyond 
wa«  the  bay,  in  the  distance  Reef- top-sail  Point,  so  called 
because,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation,  there  is,  at  almost 
all  times,  an  eddy  wiod  just  off  thia  point,  before 
which  vessels  are  obliged  to  shorten  saii  on  coming  into 
the  harbor.  It  was  here,  on  thia  pkin,  that  the  entire 
population  of  Valparaiso  were  gathered,  eager  spectators 
of  the  most  obstinate  sea- fight  on  record,  that  between 
Commodore  David  Porter,  in  the  United  States  ship 
Essex,  and  the  British  ships  Pbcebc  and  Cherub- 

The  action  commeneed  just  outside  the  harbor»  and  the 
vessels  drifted  out  under  Reef-top-sail  Point  where  Com 
modore  Porter  dropped  anchor,  and  stood  bj  his  gims 
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until  his  decks  were  too  hot  to  staod  upou.  and  the  ship 
w.is  a  raass  of  flames. 

Standing  there,  wc  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Essex  and 
ho?  commodore,  and  three  more  for  our  ship,  lyiug  far 
below  us,  upon  the  smooth  waters  of  the  harbor,  and  then 
gatlloped  back  into  town. 

Wc  boys  had  been  ordered  to  return  on  board  at  sunset, 
which  we  gladly  did,  wcH  satisfied  to  have  a  good  night's 
peet  after  our  day  a  amusement. 

The  next  raoniing.  at  eight  oVlock,  we  were  off  for 
another  day's  jannt  ashore.  My  ycsterda}  's  companion 
and  myseli*  determined  this  day  to  sec  all  of  Valparaiso 
that  had  escaped  us  on  the  previous  day.  ^Vc  first 
directed  our  steps  toward  the  Aimendral,  a  larirc  pleasure 
ground,  lying  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  and  harbor. 

The  way  leads  down  along  a  beautiful  hard  sand  be  «ch, 
a  grand  spot  for  horse-riditig.  But  riding  a  horac  through 
tht  streeta  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso  at  a  faster  pa  e  than 
A  very  moderate  walk,  is  a  finable  or  imprisonable  offense, 
uid  this  particular  piece  of  beach  is  under  the  juripiic- 
tioD  of  the  city.  Vigilantei  (the  mounted  police  of  Chili,) 
are  stationed  at  every  comer,  in  readiness  to  seize  upon 
ftll  offcndersL 

These  vigilantes  arc  armed  (besides  a  sword  big  enough 
for  Wiliiam  Wallace,  the  hero  of  Scotland.)  with  a  lasstj, 
which  they  manage  dexterously  to  throw  around  the  body 
of  a  galloping  horseman,  dismounting  him  rather  unccre- 
mouiuusly  from  the  back  of  his  Bucephalus. 

Am  we  were  walking  slowly  along,  looking  up  at  tlio 
<)ucer  old-fashioned  houses,  tiled  with  what  looked  to  us 
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like  long  crocks,  split  down  the  middle,  a  load  Toico  at  a 
diitance  shouted : 

"  Is  the  coast  clear,  Tom  ?" 

"  Tes,"  was  the  answer  from  one  a  little  in  advance. 

"  Stand  clear  there,  boys,"  was  shouted  to  us,  ''  we'll 
show  the  vigilantes  a  clean  pair  of  heels,"  and  planing 
their  spurs  into  their  horses'  sides,  a  party  of  madcap 
sailOTS  came  tearing  down  the  beach  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

But  they  had  not  been  altogether  unobserved,  and  as 
they  passed  the  first  corner,  at  a  flying  gallop,  a  slender 
little  line  flew  in  among  the  crowd,  and  catching  one  unfor- 
tunate about  the  body,  landed  him  upon  the  sand,  as  nimbly 
80  one  lands  a  fish  ;  and  then,  with  many  **  carraiUot " 
and  '*  fnalditos"  a  whiskered  vigilante  rode  up  to  the 
prostrate  tar.  drawn  sword  in  hand,  and  demanded  in 
most  guttural  Spanish,  what  business  he  had  that  required 
such  haste. 

The  sight  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  however,  seemed  to  have 
a  marvelously  quieting  efiect  upon  his  Spanish  rage,  and 
upon  a  proper  apology  and  a  promise  being  rendered,  in 
a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  English,  by  our  lassoed  friend, 
that  he  would  make  haste  slowly  in  future,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  afore-mentioned  dollar  to  the  pockets  of 
hi$  excellency,  as  Tom  persisted  in  calling  him,  he  was 
released,  and  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 

The  Almcndral  is  a  great  resort  for  ''  liberty  men,"  as 
here  they  can  sit  down  or  walk  about  among  the  trees 
and  take  a  little  quiet  comfort,  and  as,  moreover,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pleasure  ground,  there  are  a  number  of 
public  houses,  with  skittle  and  bowling  alleys,  card  tables 
and  everything  fitted  for  '*  a  real  day's  sport" 
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After  aeeiog  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  we  two  hired  a 
carriage,  and  took  a  long  drive  into  the  country,  finding, 
Lowever,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and 
letnmed  in  time  to  take  a  late  dinner,  with  a  bowl  of 
good  chooolate,  at  the  "  Golden  Lion,*'  paid  another  yigit 
to  the  cathedral  and  the  plaza,  peeped  into  the  calaboose, 
and  returned  on  board,  fully  satisfied  with  our  so  long 
denred  ''liberty.*'  Satisfied — at  least  I  was,  and  I 
belieye  every  reasoning  being  of  the  crew  thought  with 
me— -that  Valparaiso  was  a  humbug,  that  **  liberty  *'  was 
a  humbug,  and  that  a  man-of-war,  considered  as  a  stand- 
point, whence  to  see  somewhat  of  the  world,  was  the  most 
^regions  humbug  of  all. 

Let  us  take  a  sober  look  at  the  matter.  Here  was  a 
ship  which  had  gone  quite  round  the  world,  (for  Valpar- 
aiso is  in  very  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  New  York,) 
had  visited  various  ports  in  the  Brazils,  the  East  Indies. 
China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  now,  when  nearly 
two  years  from  home,  the  crew  was  for  the  first  time  allowed 
to  set  foot  on  shore.  Having  passed  by  with  a  distant 
view,  the  places  which  we  were  most  anxious  to  ezamiDe 
doeely,  all  hands  were  at  last  permitted  to  set  foot  on 
a  foreign  shore,  and  saw — what  ?  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience :  First,  I  saw  a  lot  of  drunken  sailors.  Next, 
a  number  of  very  fierce  looking  fellows,  with  long  swords, 
and  vDlaiuous  countenances,  whose  principle  duty  (so  fiir 
as  I  could  ever  discover,)  was  to  keep  said  sailors  within 
proper  bounds.  Thirdly,  I  had  seen  a  few  trees,  a  little 
grass,  a  number  of  grog  shops  and  ten-pin  alleys,  the 
cathedral,  the  calaboose,  and  the  plaza.  And  fourthly, 
I  had  seen,  aye,  and  felt  too,  an  innumerable  host  of 
20 
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fleas.  Were  not  these  sights  rather  dearly  paid  for 
by  a  two  years'  cruise  at  sea,  deprived  of  every  com- 
fort, outside  the  pale  of  all  civilized  society,  living  on 
stinking  beef  and  pork,  and  worse  than  stinking  water? 
Truly,  I  had  "  paid  too  dear  for  my  whistle." 

Seriously,  on  rehearmng  all  that  I  had  seen  during  my 
first  *'  liberty,"  the  only  circumstance  that  I  could  recall 
to  mind  with  positive  pleasure,  was  the  fiict  that  I  had 
stood  where  once  the  entire  people  of  a  dty  were  congre- 
gated, as  in  a  vast  circus,  witnesses  to  two  companies  of 
Gbiistian,  civilized  men  killing  and  maiming  each  other, 
one  calm  summer  afternoon,  on  the  broad  arena  of  the 
lower  bay. 

It  was  something  even  to  view  the  scene,  where  obsti- 
nate bravery  was  so  nearly  victorious  over  superior 
numbers. 

But  it  is  always  so.  The  sailor  sees  nothing  of  the 
world  really  worth  seeing.  Seaports,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  shipping  interest,  as  the  vast  majority  of  such 
places  are,  generally  contain  but  little  that  is  of  real 
interest  to  the  traveler.  And  the  sailor,  who,  if  on  board 
a  naval  vessel,  comes  ashore  on  a  two  or  three  days'  spree, 
or  if  in  a  merchant  ship,  takes  a  ramble  over  the  place 
when  his  hard  day's  work  is  finished,  has  neither  time 
n<nr  money,  nor  even  inclination  to  hunt  up  the  Hans, 
What  did  Tom  Starboard  or  Jack  Halyard  learn,  pray, 
of  the  general  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
Chili,  during  their  three  days'  visit  to  the  shore  ?  They 
experienced  the  presence  of  a  mounted  police  ;  they  had 
informed  themselves  of  the  localities  of  the  various  grog 
8h<^ ;  they  had  perhaps  made  the  acquaintance  of  sundry 
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other  peraovui  and  places — not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears 
polite  ;  and  the  sum  total  of  their  real  information  con- 
oeming  the  country  consisted  in  this,  that  the  people 
tfpetik  a  barbarous  species  of  Spanish,  and  that  their 
houses  are  infested  with  unaccountable  quantities  of  veiy 
large  fleas. 

And  it  will  be  so.  While  jou  belong  to  a  ship,  joi 
will  see  nothing.  And  if  one  tears  himself  loose  from 
the  restraints  and  influence  of  ship  life,  and  undertakes 
to  explore  the  country  and  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity, 
or  a  prompting  to  adventure,  he  finds  that  he  has  not  the 
powers  of  observation,  the  knowledge  of  other  phases  of 
life,  with  which  to  compare  that  which  he  is  now  wit- 
nessing,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  traveler. 

We  had  on  board  a  young  fellow,  Tom  Bruce  by  name, 
a  Teiy  intelligent,  shrewd  man  too  in  his  way,  who  some 
years  before  had  run  away  from  a  whaleship  in  Acapuloo, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  and  made  his  way  over- 
land, by  way  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  Vera  Cruz.  I 
looked  upon  him  with  the  greatest  interest,  took  him  for 
a  second  Mungo  Park,  a  salt-sea  version  of  Humboldt, 
and  gave  him  no  peace  until  he  had  imparted  to  me  the 
whole  story  of  his  journey. 

And  what  think  you  was  the  information  I  gained 
from  him  concerning  the  country  and  the  inhabitants? 
Why,  that  the  women  were  pretty,  the  men  ugly,  the 
people  generally  hospitable  but  poor,  the  liquor  bad,  and 
the  country  unhealthy.  What  the  country  produced; 
how  the  people  lived ;  what  handicrafts  were  practiced 
among  them,  and  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they  were 
carried ;  what  were  the  prevailing  q)ecies  of  woods ;  in 
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what  differed  the  vegetation  or  the  general  face  of  the 
ooontrj  from  that  at  home — all  things  which  an  intelli- 
gent traveler  would  notice,  on  even  the  most  hasty  tour 
through  a  strange  land — he,  in  his  long  and  tedious 
journey  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  on  foot,  had  never 
thought  of  noting.  The  events  of  his  trip  were  jotted 
down  in  his  mind,  in  the  formula  of  a  sort  of  land-log, 
as,  *'  such  a  day,  fine  weather ;  a  smooth  road ;  we  made 
80  many  miles  headway;  met  numbers  of  people;  got 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,''  and  so  on — and,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved, he  had  not  even  asked  the  names  of  the  places  he 
passed  through,  and  could  not  when  he  got  to  Vera  Cruz 
have  pointed  out  his  route,  on  the  chart 

Yet.  as  before  said,  this  man  was  intelligent  enough ; 
but  he  had  lost,  in  the  monotony  of  sea  life,  those  powers 
of  comparison  and  observation,  without  which  one  need 
not  go  traveling. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IteABTDBi  from  Valparaiso  —  Callao  —  California  —  Monte- 
rey—San Pedro  — San  Francisco — Priies. 

When  all  the  crew  were  once  more  on  board  and  sober, 
we  got  nnderweigh,  and  in  twelve  days  ran  down  tbe 
coast  to  Callao.  This  is  the  seaport  of  Lima,  which 
latter  city  is  situated  nine  miles  from  the  sea. 

Here  I  would  dearly  liked  to  have  gone  on  shore,  as 
lima  is  a  place  really  worth  seeing,  and  quite  accessible 
from  the  seaport  Its  splendid  churches  and  palaces,  its 
many  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  Pizarro  and  the  Inr 
cas,  and  the  various  ancient  customs  still  in  vogue  among 
some  classes  of  the  Peruvians,  make  it  a  place  of  absorb- 
ing interest 

But  the  business  of  the  ship  did  not  admit  of  our  tak- 
ing a  jaunt  ashore  here,  and  so  Bella's  Bridge  was  not 
crossed  by  me,  nor  was  I  permitted  to  see  the  beautiful 
Peruvian  ladies,  in  their  queer  head-dresses,  concealing 
all  of  the  face  except  one  eye. 

Peru  is  a  country  where  it  never  rains ;  but  the  nightly 
dew  is  equally  powerful  with  the  most  violent  rain.  00 
fw  as  moistening  the  earth  is  oonoemod.     It  is  a  deose 
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mist,  lasting  all  night,  and  wetting  through  everything 
that  is  exposed  to  it.  The  night  watches,  passed  amid 
such  weather,  are  of  course  very  unpleasant  The  cus- 
tomary naps  on  watch  must  be  foregone,  as  the  decks  are 
drenched,  and  on  such  nights  I  always  found  the  top  to 
be  the  most  comfortable  place.  Here,  snugly  ensconced 
under  lee  of  a  stout  tarpaulin,  we  sang  songs  and  spun 
yams,  and  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  jokes,  amid  which 
the  outside  discomforts  were  forgotten. 

While  in  Oallao,  we  witnessed  some  preparations  for  a 
ceremony  which  takes  place  annually  on  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding Easter,  called  "  Hanging  Judas."  On  this  day, 
all  the  Peruvian  shipping,  as  well  as  the  castle,  and  I 
believe  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  town,  are  dressed 
in  mourning.  The  vessels  hang  their  yards  a-cock-bill, 
that  is,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  may  be,  but  in  differ- 
ent directions ;  thus,  by  the  intentional  disarray,  express- 
ing their  sorrow. 

Early  in  the  morning,  an  effigy  representing  the  traitor 
who  sold  his  Master,  is  hung  upon  one  of  the  battlements 
of  the  castle,  amid  considerable  ceremony,  and  in  view 
of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  gathered  together  for  the 
occasion.  Flags  are  at  half-mast  all  day,  and  everything 
betokens  an  occasion  of  mourning.  At  sunset,  amid 
firing  of  cannon,  the  effigy  is  taken  down  and  consigned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  expectant  mob,  who  kick  it 
about  and  abuse  it  in  every  imaginable  way,  not  leaving 
it  until  the  poor  man  of  straw  is  pretty  effectually  used 
up ;  all  of  which,  evincing,  as  it  docs,  a  high  state  of 
moral  sentiment  among  the  rabble,  is  considered  very 
edifying  by  the  authorities  of  Church  and  State. 
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We  remained  but  a  few  days  in  Callao ;  just  long 
enough  to  allow  time  for  the  officers  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lima,  and  were  then  ofF  for  the  coast  of  California. 
The  fine,  pure  breezes  of  the  Pacific  had  by  this  time 
lone  their  work  upon  our  crew,  in  restoring  all,  with  a 
veiy  few  exceptions,  to  health,  and  once  more  the  main- 
deck  was  clear  of  sick  eots,  and  all  was  gay  and  pleasant^ 
where  for  so  long  there  had  reigned  sober  faces,  and  per- 
hi^  sober  feelings. 


Colon,  Arma,  LAat«m«,  "tc. 


After  a  pleasant  but  rather  tedious  passage,  we  reached 
Mimterey,  then  the  principal  port  in  all  California,  San 
Francisco  being  as  yet  a  rather  unimportant  village  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  houses ;  but  which  bade  fair,  so 
said  the  only  paper  then  printed  in  the  whole  country,  to 
hare,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  quite  a  population,  perhap$ 
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— this  was  hazarded  as  an  extreme  guess — ^peiliaps  as 
high  as  uiue  or  ten  thousand. 

The  California  of  those  days  was  a  most  unproductive, 
or  rather  uothing-produoing  country — a  great  fertile 
waste,  in  which  everything  would  grow,  but  nothing  was 
made  to  grow,  except,  indeed,  beef.  We  spent  a  long 
and  tedious  nine  months,  principally  in  Monterey,  paying 
only  one  visit  during  the  time  to  San  Francisco. 

llie  American  troops  had  already  possession  of  the 
entire  coast  when  we  got  there,  but  there  were  as  yet  few 
alterations  or  improvements  made.  The  American  Gov- 
jBmment  would  be  but  a  poor  advancer  of  civilization,  I 
opine,  without  American  people,  with  American  enter- 
prise, to  back  it  up.  The  hills  surrounding  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  yet  swarmed  with  cattle;  one  man,  named 
Miller,  an  American,  who  lived  at  Sousolita,  a  watering 
place  some  seven  miles  across  the  Bay  from  what  is  now 
called  San  Francisco,  then  Yerba  Buena,  was  the  owner 
of  upward  of  ten  thousand  head. 

A  bullock  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a  half;  and 
if  one  made  a  purchase  of  a  saddle  and  bridle,  a  horse 
was  given  in  the  bargain.  The  country,  at  least  the 
portion  adjoining  the  scacoast,  which  was  all  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit,  had  a  bleak,  forlorn  aspect,  some- 
what like  a  long-neglected  garden.  There  was  not  a 
vegetable  on  the  whole  coast,  nothing  eatable  but  beeft 
beef,  beef — a  never-ceasing  round  of  boiled  beef,  of  which 
we  grew  so  tired  that  to  this  day  the  sight  of  a  soup- 
bone  takes  away  my  appetite.  Ail  imported  provisions 
were  exorbitantly  high ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  beef  was 
at  all  accessible  to  any  one  of  a  moderate  income.    Flour 
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0old  at  twenty-seven  dollars  per  bairel  at  Monterey,  and 
even  at  that  price,  an  enterprising  Yankee  skipper  bought 
up  all  that  was  in  the  market— one  little  ship-load — to 
take  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  expecting  to  make  a  hand- 
0ome  margin  on  his  investment. 

The  natives,  the  Rancheros,  lived,  as  nearly  as  ever  I 
ooold  find  out,  on  jerked  beef,  toriillias,  (little  cakes  of 
rerj  mum  meal,  baked  on  ashes,  by  dirty  looking  Indian 
hags,)  and  monte,  a  Spanish  game  at  cards.  The  few 
American  residents  fared  but  little  better,  except  perhaps 
in  the  matter  of  cleanline8& 

In  fact,  the  whole  country  was  so  desolate  that  we, 
the  crew  of  our  ship  that  is,  were  permitted  to  go  ashore 
on  several  occasions,  to  ramble  over  the  lonely  hills  and 
sterile  beach,  gathenng  California  shells,  and  soda  onions. 
This  last  production  of  California  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
It  grew  at  that  time  in  wild  profusion  all  over  the  hills 
about  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  was  used  very  generally 
by  sailors  in  the  place  of  soap.  It  is,  in  shape  and 
general  appearance  a  perfect  onion,  but  on  being  rubbed 
in  water  produces  a  lather,  equal  in  whiteness  and 
cleansing  properties  to  the  best  of  soap.  Our  crew 
gathered  great  quantities  of  this  vegetable,  and  it  was 
for  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  used  on  board  for 
washing  clothes. 

On  our  arrival  at  Monterey,  we  found  that  the  different 
Tessels  composing  the  United  States  Squadron  on  that 
eoast  had  been  doing  no  insignificant  business  in  the  way 
of  capturing  prizes,  and  the  crews  of  several  vessels  had 
an  amount  of  prize-money  due  them  fully  equal  to  their 
rq;nlar  wages. 
21 
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The  war  wm  pretty  maeh  over  when  we  arrived,  and 
we  therefore  had  but  little  ehan^e  to  dbtinguish  ourselves 
in  that  line.  Nevertheless  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  prize  under  the  very  noses  of  the  entire  squadron 
which  wafi  at  this  time  gathered  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

A  little  schooner,  callei  the  William,  and  displaying 
American  colors  and  papers,  had  been  for  some  weeks 
lying  quietly  in  the  iMiy.  She  pretended  to  be  waiting 
for  a  cargo  of  hides,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  her 
by  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war.  Our  commodore  took 
it  into  his  head  to  have  her  hold  thoroughly  searched, 
and  lo !  and  behold  I  snugly  stowed  away  beneath  a  super- 
incumbent mass  oi  casks  and  other  lumber,  were  found 
several  oases  of  arms,  the  remnants  of  a  full  cargo  which 
her  captain  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  to  the  Mexicans, 
at  various  points  along  the  coast.  She  of  course  became 
our  prize,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  silver, 
the  proceeds  of  her  voyage,  were  transferred  from  her 
cabin  to  our  treasure-box. 

Most  of  the  vessels  taken  as  prizes  by  the  United 
States  Naval  vessels  on  this  coast,  during  the  war,  for 
selling  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  of  all  kinds  to  the 
Mexicans,  were  Americans,  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  in 
American  ports,  and  sent  out  here  by  their  owners  to 
furnish  arms  to  those  who  were  fighting  their  countiy- 
men — a  nefarious  speculation,  to  say  the  least  of  it 

The  Mexicans  themselves  had  but  one  or  two  small 
vessels  on  the  coast,  and  the  English  and  French  seemivi 
to  have  entered  into  that  business  to  but  very  small 
extent  It  was  left  for  our  money-loving  countrymen  to 
follow  the  example  set  in  times  past  by  the  Dutch,  of  old, 
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of  selling  to  the  enemy  the  arms  wherewith  to  dcfen'l 
themaelyefl. 

Amopg  the  yessels  belonging  to  the  Mexican  fleet 
on  this  coast  at  that  time,  was  one,  to  which,  from  the 
strange  Ticisshudes  of  her  career,  (if  a  vessel  may  be  said 
to  have  a  career,)  a  good  deal  of  romance  attached.  Th's 
was  the  Malek  Adhel  a  fleet  little  brig.  She  had  been, 
firsts  smuggler,  on  the  coast  of  China,  then  pirate,  next 
slaver,  and  finally  was  bought  by  the  Mexicans,  taken 
into  the  Mexkan  Navy,  and  captured  while  lying  under 
the  guns  of  Uie  fort  at  Acapulco,  by  the  boats  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Warren.  She  was  a  very 
finely  built  vessel,  and  it  was  reported  would  sail  like  the 
wind.  Certainly,  if  sharp  bows  and  s<]uarc  yards, 
breadth  of  beam,  and  tauntness  of  rig  indicate  a  clipper, 
she  was  one. 

Her  story  was  a  strange  one.  As  it  was  told  to  me, 
by  one  who  had  been  in  her  when  she  was  a  slaver,  it 
ran  as  follows : 

She  was  built  in  Baltimore,  and  had  been  originally 
fitted  out  for  an  opium  smuggler.  After  running  in  that 
trade  two  years,  proving  herself  the  while  the  fleetest  of 
the  fleet,  her  crew,  on  a  return  passage  from  China, 
mutinied,  and,  killing  the  oflicers,  hoisted  the  black  flag, 
and  boldly  steered  for  the  Atlantic,  laying  under  contri- 
butions all  vessels  they  met  with  on  their  way. 

As  the  vessel,  while  in  the  smuggling  trade,  was  well 
provided  with  arms,  the  piratical  crew  found  her  ready 
fitted  to  their  handa  After  robbing  several  Indiaraen,  and 
one  or  two  country  ships,  they  got  round  the  Cape  of 
Good«0ope,  and  steered  for  the  Coast  of  Brazil,  where 
16 
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they  oommitted  various  dcpredatioiis,  until,  ere  long, 
their  actions  came  to  the  ears  of  the  anthoritieB,  and 
they  found  the  American  and  Englidi  men-<^-war  hot  in 
diase. 

As  those  seas  were  no  longer  safe  for  them,  the  muti- 
neers resolved  to  take  a  flying  trip  through  the  West 
India  groups,  and  here  the  vessel  was  captured,  after  a 
hard  fight,  and  those  of  the  crew  left  alive,  were  gibbeted 
in  Havana. 

The  vessel  now  came  into  the  possesrion  of  a  slaving 
captain,  who  refitted  her,  thoroughly  armed  her,  and 
shipping  a  crew  of  thirty  of  the  most  desperate  characters 
he  could  pick  up  in  the  pulperias  of  Havana,  sailed  for 
the  Coast  of  Africa.  Here,  in  too  much  haste  to  proceed 
in  the  usual  manner  to  procure  his  cargo  of  slaves,  and 
forgetting  the  old  proverb  of  •*  honor  among  thieves,"  he 
lay  in  wait  for,  and  intercepted  two  homeward-bound 
slavers,  and  robbed  them  of  their  ill-gotten  freight 

Having  in  this  way  made  up  his  cargo,  he  set  sail  on 
his  return.  Several  days  after  meeting  with  and  robbing 
the  slavers,  the  vessel  was  chased  by  a  British  brig  of 
war.  With  a  roaring  breeze,  the  Malek  Adhd  held  her 
own  for  two  days,  but  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  Britisher.  All  manner  of  devices  were  tried,  but 
without  success.  Even  the  horrible  expedient  of  throwing 
a  portion  of  his  slave  cargo  overboard,  was  resorted  to, 
thinking  by  thus  lightening  the  ship  she  would  sail 
fiister — ^but  all  in  vain. 

Now  the  monster  who  commanded  her  grew  desperate, 
and  double  shotting  his  guns,  and  arming  his  crew,  he 
put  the  brig  about,  and  steered  down  for  the  British 
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onufler,  determined  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day  in  the 
speediest  manner.  The  two  brigs  fought'for  three  hours, 
not  coming  however  during  all  the  time  to  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  as,  in  such  case,  the  slaver's  captain  was  aware 
that  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers  was  with  the 
cruiser. 

Each  tried  by  skillful  gunnery  to  cripple  the  other, 
and  finally  the  captain  of  the  slaver,  by  a  lucky  shot» 
Booceeded  in  destroying  the  foremast  of  the  British  brig. 
Hauling  his  wind  immediately,  he  now  quickly  ran 
down  athwart  the  bows  of  his  almost  helpless  enemy,  and 
discharging  two  raking  broadsides  at  her,  which  swept 
her  decks  fore  and  aft,  he  set  all  sail,  and  in  a  few  days 
had  his  slaves  landed  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  vessel  made  two  more  trips  under  the  command  of 
the  wretch  who  was  her  captain  on  the  first  voyage,  and 
then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brazilians,  who  still  however 
kept  her  in  the  slave  trade,  although  procuring  their 
cargoes  in  the  more  legitimate  manner  of  paying  for  them 
on  the  coast 

On  the  last  of  these  voyages,  she;  had  been  closely  pur- 
sued by  an  American  vessel  of  war.  but  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  her  cflP  the  scent.  She  ran  into  one  of  the 
smaller  bays  not  far  to  the  northward  of  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
and  there  succeeded  in  landing  her  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  they  gotten  on  shore,  when  an  American 
schooner-of-war  made  her  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  At  sight  of  her.  the  entire  crew,  officers  and 
men,  of  the  Malek  Adhel,  seeing  escape  hopeless  to  the 
Testel,  put  off  hastily  for  the  shore,  leaving  her  an  empty 
prise  in  the  hands  of  the  American  schooner. 
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By  them,  she  was  oondemned  as  a  prize,  stripped  of 
her  annament.  and  sold  to  an  American  firm,  who  resold 
her  to  the  Mexican  Govemment,  and  she  had  been  for 
some  time  already  doing  duty  on  the  California  coast 
when  she  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Of  her  after  history,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  some 
of  onr  oldest  tars  prophesied  no  good  for  her.  There  had 
been  too  much  blood  spilt  upon  her  decks  to  giake  her  a 
lucky  craft,  they  said. 

By  a  fortunate  accident  I  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  sloop-ofwar  Warren,  while  our  ship  lay 
idly  at  Monterey,  and  in  her  made  a  trip  to  San  Pedro, 
a  bay  some  two  hundred  miles  farther  down  the  coast  I 
thus  saw  more  of  California  than  most  of  our  crew.  San 
Pedro  Bay  is  a  rather  poor  harbor,  formed  by  a  slight 
indentation  in  the  land,  fronted  and  partly  protected 
from  the  sea  by  two  small  islands. 

It  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  notable  simply 
as  a  hide-station,  and  as  the  port  of  a  good-sized  town, 
lying  some  tliirty-seven  miles  in  the  interior,  called,  with 
true  Mexican  rodomontade,  the  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
or  City  of  Angels.  Several  of  the  angels,  in  enormous 
hide-boots  and  spurs,  and  fierce-looking  mustaches,  came 
down  to  the  vessel  to  transact  business  with  the  captain. 
To  say  the  best  of  them,  they  were  rather  dirty-looking 
fellows,  with  a  good  deal  **  of  the  earth,  earthy  '*  about 
them. 

The  town  which,  by  an  efibrt  of  the  imagination,  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  located  at  San  Pedro,  I  found  to 
eonsist  of  one  hide-house,  and  a  man  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  most  interesting  spot  in  the  entire  neighborhood^ 
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to  me,  was  the  bland  fronting  the  harbor,  to  seaward. 
This  was  the  abode  of  numberless  sea-fowl  which  had 
here  their  nests,  thickly  studding  the  ground,  and  which 
sometimes,  when  suddenly  disturbed,  rose  up  in  vast 
crowds,  almost  hiding  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  discordant  cries. 

A  boat's  crew  of  us  paid  a  visit  to  the  island,  where 
we  found  the  entire  shore  covered  with  nests,  nearly  all 
containing  eggs  or  young  birds,  and  so  thickly  were  they 
clustered  together  that  one  could  hardly  walk  between 
them  without  treading  upon  them.  The  birds  were  quite 
tame,  and  sat  still  upon  their  nests  or  screamed  discord- 
antly a]x)ve  our  heads,  while  we  walked  through  their 
settlement 

We  procured  a  quantity  of  eggs,  taking  of  course  only 
the  freshest  looking.  The  eggs  are  (juite  palatable 
(almost  anything  was  considered  palatable  in  Califorpia 
in  those  days),  but  the  birds,  mostly  sea-gulls,  have  a 
strong,  fishy  taste  (arising,  probably,  from  their  living 
almost  constantly  on  fish),  which  makes  them  suitable 
only  for  strong  stomachs. 

We  remaincnl  at  San  Pedro  but  a  few  days,  as  the  har- 
bor is  not  a  safe  one,  and  as  soon  as  our  business  was 
finished  n  turnc»d  U>  Monterey.  Here,  everything  was  as 
we  left  it — the  same  dull  routine  of  nothing  to  do,  the 
same  everlasting  Ixief. 

While  lying  here  tliis  time,  and  before,  at  my  earnest 
petition,  1  was  returnid  to  my  old  ship,  from  the  Warren, 
I  ha<l  frc<iuent  opportunities  to  visit  the  shore,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  rode  out  to  the  ^^  Missions,*'  a 
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decayed  Jesuit  settlement  some  seven  miles  from  Mon- 
terey. 

Making  application  to  an  old  fellow,  near  the  water- 
side, for  horses  for  the  party  going  out,  he  mounted,  rode 
into  a  herd,  and  lassoed  the  requisite  number  of  beasts 
for  us  in  a  short  time.  Providing  them  with  saddles  and 
bridles  and  their  riders  with  one  tremendous  spur  each, 
we  were  fitted  out  for  the  trip. 

Arriving  at  the  Mission,  we  found  a  church  of  respect- 
able dimensions  but  dilapidated  appearance,  with  a  small 
house  adjoining,  for  the  padre,  and  a  cluster  of  miserable 
huts,  tenanted  by  a  lazy  and  dirty  looking  set  of  Indi- 
ans, who  sleepily  hailed  us  as  Christian  brethren,  and 
demanded,  in  return  for  the  compliment,  the  wherewithal 
to  procure  some  aguardiente.  Drinking  this  aguardiente^ 
the  native  liquor,  and  playing  cards,  seemed  to  be  their 
only  amusements,  and  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  only 
objects  of  their  lives.  They  were  a  miserable  set,  and 
the  kind  of  Christianity  inculcated  on  them  ^y  the 
Jesuit  priests  seemed  only  to  have  debased  them  even  to 
a  lower  standard  than  that  of  their  roving  brethren. 
During  the  Spanish  occupancy  of  the  land,  these  Mission 
Indians  were  used  as  slaves  by  the  priesthood,  who  forced 
them  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  perform  their  menial 
offices,  granting  them  in  return  the  name  of  Christians — 
how  little  deserved  it  is  not  necessary  to  say. 

At  the  time  we  were  on  the  coast,  the  country  about 
San  Francisco  and  inland  was  being  settled  up  by  Mor- 
mons, to  whom  this  had  been  proclaimed  a  second  prom- 
ised land.     Immigrant  parties  of  them  were  arrivin 
constantly,  a  few  by  ship,  but  most  of  them  oyer-land. 
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;  the  'R&cky  MmmtMOS.  The  poor  people,  intent 
only  on  reaching  aa  speedily  an  possible  their  new  Canaiut, 
and  piissesaed  in  general  of  but  little  practical  infoTma- 
tion  regarding  the  perils  of  tiie  way,  started  not  unfre- 
qiie(n%'  at  the  most  nnpropitious  season  of  the  year  for 
croedng  the  mountains,  and  sufiered  dreadfully  from 
exposure  to  the  cold  among  the  snow-drifts  on  the  higher 
n&gea,  m  well  aa  from  want  of  pro  visions^ 

Wldle  we  were  lying  at  Monterey,  one  of  these  earn- 
\  wfts  caught  in  the  snow  in  one  of  the  passes,  asd 
Che  hlstofj  of  their  sufferings  scareely  finds  a  parallel  In 
aaj  account  of  shipwreck  and  suffering  at  sea. 

The  party,  oonsistmg,  if  I  remember  aright,  of  some 
»yty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  anived  at  the 
bluest  point  on  the  summit  of  the  range,  in  the  bcgin- 
niqg  of  Pebmary,  Here,  already  weakened  by  previous 
\  and  inffering,  they  were  orertaken  by  a  severe 
f-vtorm,  ID  which  to  travel  was  impossible.  They 
ftand  It  necessary,  therefore,  to  pitch  their  tents  In  tbig 
|b«e^  and  endesTor  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
ponble,  nntil  the  weather  f^honld  moderate. 

Meantime  the  provisions,  already  short  enough,  began 
%o  &il  and  ere  long  they  were  i^uced  to  the  necessity 
of  eating  their  animala.  Still  the  snow  continued,  and 
^kxj  were  now  imbeilded  Ik  an  enomionB  enow-drift,  out 
of  which  it  seemed  an  almost  hopeless  attempt  for  them 
to  make  their  way,  eucumbereil  as  the  party  was*  with 
Wlplesi  women  md  children.  It  required  tbcir  utmost 
exitrtions  to  keep  the  flickering  torch  of  life  from  going 
oat.  In  the  midst  of  this  ^osen  snow-bank 
ticy  found  it  expedient  to  bnild  tbemselvea  snow 
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houses ;  and  now  it  truly  seemed  as  thougli  they  were 
never  to  get  away.  Already  some  of  the  weaker  had 
died,  and  others  were  fast  failing,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  a  party  of  six  of  the  stoutest  and  most  experienced 
should  try  to  make  their  way  to  Suter's  Fort,  then  the 
most  easterly  settlement  in  that  part  of  California,  and 
there  obtaining  aid  and  provisions,  return  to  the  succor 
of  their  unfortunate  companions. 

This  was  speedily  determined  on,  and  six  of  the  best 
woodsmen,  taking  with  them  a  scanty  supply  of  mule 
meat,  departed  on  their  rather  desperate  mission  for 
relief. 

Four  of  these  died  on  the  way,  and  it  was  not  until 
entirely  exhausted,  and  upon  the  point  of  also  giving  up, 
that  the  two  survivors  were  found  by  a  friendly  band  of 
Indians,  who  brought  them  to  the  Fort  Here  one  of 
the  two  died  of  pure  exhaustion.  The  other,  named 
Foster,  by  kind  attendance  and  proper  care  was  soon 
sufficiently  recovered  to  accompany  a  band  of  hardy  back- 
woodsmen, amply  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  distressed  companions. 

After  a  most  difficult  journey  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  snow  huts  in  the  moun- 
tains. Six  long  weeks  had  already  elapsed,  since  Foster 
and  his  five  companions  had  started  out  for  the  settle- 
ments, to  procure  help.  They  found,  out  of  sixty,  but  two 
left  alive. 

It  appeared  that,  not  long  after  the  party  had  started 
for  Suter's  Fort,  the  mule  flesh  was  all  consumed,  and 
those  still  alive  saw  utter  starvation  stiring  them  in  the 
face.      In  this  extremity,   tortured    by   the  incessant 
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gnawings  of  hunger,  tbcy  exhumed  out  of  the  snow  the 
frosen  bodies  of  their  dead  companions,  and  one  after 
anodier  these  too  were  eateti. 

But  even  this  desperate  resort  failed  to  keep  life  going, 
in  the  ioe-cold  fastness,  and  one  after  another,  children, 
women,  and  strong  men  ceased  to  struggle  with  their  fate. 
A  few  of  the  women  and  children  had  refused  to  touch 
the  loathsome  meal  set  before  them,  and  of  course  these 
were  the  first  to  go. 

But  a  few  days,  and  the  survivors  no  longer  buried  the 
dead  They  had  not  strength,  nor  was  it  necessary,  as 
one  after  another  the  corpses  were  taken  to  provide  sus- 
tenance for  those  who  were  still  obstinately  struggling 
for  existence.  Hoping  against  hope,  the  fast  dwindling 
few  still  managed  to  retain  their  hold  on  life.  They  no 
longer  moved  about,  except  as  it  was  necessary  to  hunt 
up  a  fresh  corse,  from  which  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  They  ceased  to  hold  communication  with  one 
another,  but  eyed  each  other  greedily,  thinking  of  the 
time,  perhaps  not  far  off,  when  one  would  dine  upon  the 
other. 

It  was  not  until  the  numi>cr  of  the  living  had  been 
reduced  to  two,  that  the  succoring  party  reached  them. 
And  as  Mr.  Foster  anxiously  rushed  to  the  tent  where  he 
had  left  a  wife  and  two  children,  alive,  when  he  departed 
on  his  mission  for  help,  he  saw  one  of  these  twi>  survivors 
reclining  between  the  corpses  of  his  two  children,  of  one 
of  which  he  had  devoured  all  that  was  available,  while 
of  the  other,  only  part  of  the  hydy  had  Ixien  coasumed. 
The  soul  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  soene. 
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The  party  returned  to  the  settlements,  where,  it  was 
said,  one  of  the  two  survivors  soon  died  of  horror  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene  through  which  he  had  passed. 
One  can  not  help  thinking  that  death  must  have  been  a 
relief  to  one  who  had  so  horrible  an  ezperienoe  in  his 
memory. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

BmawAa^womxD — Good-bj  to  CalifornU  —  Valpaniflo  ^  Aik 
other  Liberty,  and  its  Conffequences. 

Wi  were  heartily  tired  of  the  dull  monotoDj  of  our 
California  life,  ere  we  were  in  Monterey  three  montiuk 
To  be  oonfined  on  board  ship,  in  harbor,  is  wearisome 
enoogh  at  any  time,  but  more  cepeoially  00  in  bo  lifelew 
a  port  as  Monterey.  In  places  of  so  great  resort  for 
men-of-war  as  are  Bio  de  Janeiro  or  Valparaiso,  various 
little  incidents  keep  the  mind  excited,  and  cause  time  to 
pass  quickly,  if  not  pleasantly.  Now,  scHne  saluting 
takes  place  in  the  harbor,  and  the  causes  for  it  fona  a 
topic  for  conversation.  Again,  some  great  admiral  or 
governor-general  comes  aboard  to  review  the  ship,  and 
what  with  cleaning  and  polishing,  mustering,  being  gaaed 
at«  and  gasing  at  the  strangers  in  return,  a  day  is  passed* 
And  so,  with  occasionally  exercising  topgallant  and  rojal 
yards,  and  loosing  and  furling  sails,  listening  to  the  band* 
and  onoe  in  a  while  an  agreeable  book,  and  an  after  din- 
ner game  at  backgammon  or  cheokers,  the  time  does  so*' 
hang  so  heavily  <m  one's  hands. 

During  onr  long  stay  at  Boa»  Tigiis,  in  CBiiuw  aUhoi^ 
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deprived  of  tlie  pleasure  of  going  asliorc,  the  continual 
novelty  of  tke  objects  on  tbc  river,  and  the  daily  ramble 
of  seveml  bours  tbrougb  the  wcU-supplied  bum-boats,  in- 
specting the  curiosities,  etc.,  served  to  keep  the  mind  in 
a  state  of  healthful  activity. 

But  in  Monterey  Bay  there  weie  none  of  these  tbiagB. 
Ho  bumlwats.  no  foreign  people  to  look  at,  no  atrange 
vessels  comiug  in  or  going  out,  nothing  to  Bee,  or  to  do, 
or  to  think  abwut  And  a  more  tedious  life  than  ours 
eoult^  not  therefore  well  W  1  had  read  tbrougb  alrcudy, 
before  we  reached  the  port,  every  accessible  book  in  the 
ship,  Including  a  prayer-book.  1  had  matched  myself  at 
backgammon,  against  every  player  of  note  on  bourd,  and 
had  become  ttr(.'d  vi  continualiy  beating  certain  ones,  and 
being  beaten  by  others.  1  had  spun  a  teetotum,  until 
disgust  at  the  ijifantile  amusement  imk  pOHbcmdom  of  me. 

K^ery  lueaiis  of  amusement  had  ^^een  tried  and  thrown 
aside;  and,  in  di»pair,  I  waa  at  laiit  reduced  U»  the  ws- 
pcrate  expedient  of  having  my  arms  covered  with  pictures, 
pricked  in  with  needles  clipped  in  India  ink,  after  the  long- 
approved  fa^ion  of  old  salts.  This,  between  the  novelty 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  pain  attending  it,  served  to 
while  away  some  tedious  hours.  But,  alas  I  even  this 
could  not  last  forever ;  and  when  there  was  iio  longer  left 
any  room  on  my  arms,  for  additional  Nepttmes,  ships,  and 
whales,  I  was  compelled  in  despair  to  re-read  some  of 
my  old  acqiiaintaui^^^  among  the  books. 

My  experience  was  only  that  i^f  all"  the  erew»  not  cx» 
oeptiiig  even  the  ofiloers,  and  heartily  glad  were  we, 
therefore,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about,  that  our 
sailing-day  waa  not  far  distant     Great  was  the  rejoicing 
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amid  whtch  we  got  the  aliip  ready  for  sea^  and  more 
wiUiug  bauds  never  beot  ijuila  or  sent  abft  topgallant 
yanls. 

The  boaUwam'a  boarse  summoug  to  "  all  haudjrs  up 
anchor  for  the  United  8tate».''  was  received  with  thrue 
dciilening  cb€<?rs,  atU'^lin;:  the  iieartiiietfi*ol  uur  joy-  The 
capstan  bars  tluw  round;  the  anchors  vievQ  quickly  at 
the  bowB ;  the  topsails  iibccted  home  and  hoLated ;  and  as 
the  ship's  head  swung  to  the  breeze,  we  manned  tbc  rig- 
ging, and  gave  three  times  three  ebeer«,  which  were 
oortlialiy  retumid  by  tbc  crews  of  some  half  dozen  men- 
of-wan  then  in  port 

And  80  we  !eft  California  behind  us — with  an  inward 
vow  (which  /have  keptk  never  t»  returu  tbither. 

For  home — for  home — ^tbis  was  what  tingled  in  every 
mtt  wreathcsd  every  face  with  smiles,  wanned  every 
keart»  and  changed  the  entire  life,  on  baard.  lioinevv;ird- 
bound  ia  the  magic  word  which  eaunetj  the  inoi^t  obstinate 
to  relent,  the  fiercest  spirits  to  soften.  Tnder  its  happy 
influence,  old  feuds  are  fH>rgotten,  and  friends  and  ship- 
mates who  have  beezi  estnnged.  or  perhaps  at  Litti^x 
enmity  all  the  cniieo,  now  edge  toward  each  otbert  atid, 
almost  before  they  know  it,  are  shaking  bands  and  laying 
out  plans  together  for  the  future. 

IHscipUoc.  before  so  strict,  is  now  greatly  relaxed,  and 
many  little  misdemeanors  are  overWked,  many  little 
liberties  granted,  which  make  the  rough  life  a  eomp  ira- 
live  pleasure.  The  bonds  of  restraint,  which  have  hith* 
erto  kept  every  man  in  his  own  part  of  the  8hip>  and 
among  his  own  class,  are  to  a  great  extent  broken  dowti, 
and,  in  the  dog  watches,  top  men  arc    seen  clambering 
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(fveat  the  Btays,  from  top  to  top,  making  social  visits, 
while,  on  fine  nights,  half  the  watch  below  stays  on  deck 
to  yarn  it,  and  sing  songs,  and  talk  about  home. 

These  are  really  halcyon  days,  when  everything  looks 
bri^^t,  and  the  pleasures  to  come  cast  a  pleasant  sun- 
shiny gleam  over  all  the  hardships  of  the  present,  while 
the  troubles  and  suffering  left  behind  serve  only  to  give 
a  keener  relish  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

•*  Well,  boys,"  said  an  old  quarter-master,  **  it's  plain, 
the  girls  at  home  have  got  hold  of  the  tow-rope  now — 
and  just  see  how  they  are  dragging  the  old  ship  along." 

She  was  going  along,  with  as  fine  a  breeze  roaring 
through  her  rigging  and  distending  the  sails,  as  the  most 
eager  of  us  all  could  have  desired.  We  were  blessed 
with  favoring  winds  all  the  way,  not  being  detained  by 
the  usual  calm  on  crossing  the  line,  and  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso in  forty-six  days  from  Monterej. 

Here,  all  hands  were  given  another  run  on  shore,  a 
privilege  of  which  we  were  not  sorry  to  avail  ourselves. 
As  homeward-bounders,  we  were  looked  up  to,  ashore, 
and  among  the  crews  of  the  other  men-of-war,  in  the 
harbor,  as  fortunate  beings,  as  much  to  be  envied  as 
though  we  had  come  into  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  we  looked  dovra  with  infinite  pity  upon 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  doomed  to  pass  another  year 
or  two  upon  the  station,  and  presumed  not  a  little  upon 
our  superior  fortune. 

The  ship's  company  was  divided  in  four  shore  parties, 
each  division  being  allowed  three  days  liberty.  It  is 
usual  to  make  the  division  in  such  cases  by  watches,  or 
quarter-watches,  but,  in  this  case,  it  was  made  from  a 
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'  book,  kept  by  the  captain  and  oommandflr, 
les  Btood  bigbest  on  tbis  being  permitted 
to  g»  flnt  on  abore,  wbile  tboee  wboee  previous  misconduct 
kid  placed  them  loweet.  irere  reserved  for  tbe  last  party 
AnMmg  this  last  party  were,  of  course,  included  all  tbe 
wont  dnmkards,  and  wild  fellows.  But  it  so  happened, 
ki  ia  too  often  tbe  case  at  sea,  that  those  whose  characters 
4br  sobriety  and  general  orderliness  of  behavior  stood 
kfirast  €B  die  captain's  book,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
;  men  in  the  ship,  the  very  best  seamen.  Among 
i  wen  indnded  neariy  all  the  foretopmen,  some  fore- 
eaatlemen,  and  a  number  of  maintopmen.  These  the 
ewnmander  called  his  koo-hoo  gang,  and  their  turn  on 
siMfe  came  last 

Having  no  liberty-men  to  follow  them,  these  fellows 
determined  upon  having  a  grand  spree,  and  agreed  not 
to  come  off  to  the  ship  until  they  were  fairly  driven  on 
board.  Accordingly,  when  their  allotted  three  days  were 
out  but  a  very  few  came  off,  the  balance  now  stowing 
themselves  away  in  the  Tops,  their  regular  haunts,  where 
with  plenty  of  everything  which  a  sailor's  heart  desires, 
they  awaited  the  turn  of  events. 

Such  action  was  scarcely  provided  for  on  board*  and 
one  day's  grace  was  given  them,  in  which  to  render  them- 
selves up.  Scarcely  a  man  availed  himself  of  this,  those 
who  still  remained  having  organized  themselves  into  a 
band,  determined  to  resist  any  attempts  at  a  forcible 
capture,  and  to  return  on  board  voluntarily  when  thej 
had  their  ^ree  out 

The  second  day  after  tbe  expiration  of  their  liberty, 
ttotioe  was  given  the  frigikmiet,  ashore,  that  live  doDan 
22 
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rewaid  would  be  paid  for  every  man  of  the  crew  rendered 
onboard. 

Several  who  had  carelesslj  strayed  out  of  the  Tope 
were  brought  aboard  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  reward 
for  their  capture  coming,  of  course,  as  it  always  does  in 
such  cases,  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

The  third  day  came,  and  now  the  reward  for  eaclT 
man  tak^i  was  raised  to  ten  dollars.  This  set  the  entir^ 
police  force  of  Valparaiso  agog,  as  it  was  known  that 
there  were  still  nearly  one  hundred  men  ashore,  and  if 
they  could  only  capture  the  entire  party,  they  would  clear 
a  neat  little  sum. 

By  this  time,  our  tars  had  had  their  spree  out,  and 
were  willing  to  return  on  board — but  not  as  captives, 
and,  worse  yet,  with  the  prospect  of  paying  for  their  own 
capture.  But  the  vigilantes  were  unwiUing  to  allow 
their  prey  to  escape  so  easily,  and  refused  to  let  them 
pass  out  of  the  Tops,  except  as  prisoners. 

'*  Well,''  said  one  of  the  party,  when  this  news  was 
brought  into  the  Tope  by  a  few  of  their  number  who  had 
been  holding  a  parley  with  the  police,  **  if  they  want  us, 
let  them  come  and  get  us — ^and  let  us  get  ready  for  them, 
boys,  for  we  must  get  aboard  to-day,  somehow." 

All  hands  now  armed,  some  having  shovels,  some  ham- 
mers, others  old  chairs,  billets  of  wood,  table  legs,  in 
short,  anything  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  the  entire 
party  moved  in  a  solid  body  down  to  Missentop,  that 
part  of  their  stronghold  nearest  the  Mole. 

While  consulting  what  was  next  to  be  done,  they  were 
near  being  surprised  by  a  considerable  party  of  dis- 
mounted vigilanieM^  who,  having  skirted  around  the  base 
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of  the  hills,  were  now  advaDcing  upon  their  rear.  At 
the  nme  time,  another  force  appeared  in  front,  and  the 
party  seemed  about  to  be  surrounded. 

'*  Stick  together,  boys,  and  we'll  drive  these  feQows 
before  us  down  to^the  Mole ;  and  if  we  reach  that,  we 
are  safe,"  said  one  of  the  leaders. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Without  giving  the  party 
approaching  their  rear,  time  to  catch  up,  the  tars  charged 
upoD  the  company  of  mgilarUes  in  front,  and,  throwing 
■ome  down  the  steep  side  of  the  Mizzentop  hill,  knoddng 
down  others,  and  driving  the  balance  before  them,  they 
fought  their  way  gallantly  down  through  the  narrow 
street  leading  to  the  Mole,  and  reached  the  plaza  at  its 
extremity,  without  serious  injury  being  done  to  any  one 
of  them. 

On  reaching  the  plaza,  they  were  stopped  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people,  who  had  congregated  there  to  witness 
the  capture  of  Jack.  Forcing  their  way  through  these, 
and  still  keeping  the  vigilantes  at  bay,  they  finally  made  ^ 
their  way  to  the  water  stairs ;  but  here,  alas !  there  was 
DO  boat  to  receive  them.  This  was  an  emergency  which 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  our  tars,  who  now  saw  them- 
selves caught  in  a  trap — the  water  at  their  backs,  the 
police  in  front  and  flank. 

But  they  did  not  give  up.  They  asserted  their  privi- 
lege to  render  themselves  on  board  without  the  aid  of 
vigilantes,  while  these  latter  demanded  the  right  to  deliver 
them  to  their  officers. 

"  Come  and  take  us,"  was  again  the  cry,  and  the  police 
and  the  multitude  closed  in  upon  the  little  band,  chaig- 
iog  upon  them  with  swords  and  lances.    Our  fellows, 
17 
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who  had  intrenched  themselves  behind  some  spiles,  de- 
fended themselves  desperately  with  stones,  of  which  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  at  hand,  and  not  a  few  Chileno 
skulls  bore  wit  ::ess  to  the  accuracy  of  their  aims. 

All  this  passed  in  plain  view  of  us  who  were  on  board, 
impatient  and  excited  witnesses  of  our  shipmates'  defense. 
As  ever  and  anon  a  Chilian  would  fall  victim  to  some 
well-aimed  missile,  a  little  subdued  shout  would  go  up 
from  the  crowd  congregated  upon  the  forecastle,  while  a 
low  murmur  attended  a  similar  misfortune  to  one  of  our 
fellows. 

But  now  the  battle  grew  fiercer.  The  police,  pressed 
on  by  the  multitude  behind,  charged  desperately,  and 
suooeeded  in  dislodging  a  part  of  the  sailors,  who  were 
driven  by  main  force  off  the  wharf  and  into  the  water. 
Some  few  of  these  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  picked  up 
by  several  merchant  vessels'  crews,  which  chanced  to  be 
there,  but  these  rapidly  pulled  away  from  the  scene  of 
action,  fearful  of  getting  their  boats  stove  by  some  of  the 
ro^ks  which  now  began  to  fly.  Those  still  remaining  in 
the  water  clung  to  spiles  and  floating  timber,  and  weie 
there  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  police,  who  stood 
above  them,  throwing  pieces  of  rock  upon  their  heads. 
The  little  band  on  shore  still  defended  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  and  maintained  their  position  behind  the 
timbers. 

But  a  few  minutes  more,  and  our  boats  were  at  the 
stairs,  and,  making  a  last  mad  rush  at  their  assailants^ 
our  tars,  picking  up  their  wounded,  ran  hastily  down  the 
stairs,  the  boats  shoved  off,  and  all  was  over,  lliose  in 
the  water  had  of  course  been  picked  up  first     The  boats 
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arriTod  none  too  soon  to  save  our  men.  lianj  of  them 
were  woimded,  and  several  were  so  badly  hurt  as  to  be 
confined  to  the  sick  bay  the  greater  portion  of  the  pas- 
nge  to  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

To  what  extent  the  police  force  of  Valparaiso  was  in- 
jured in  the  melee,  we  never  learned,  as  we  sailed  the 
Boooeeding  morning  for  Bio,  which  port  was  to  be  our 
last,  this  side  of  home. 

Sailing  once  more  past  Beefbopsail  point,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  with  a  strong  and  favoring  breeze  toward 
Cape  Horn.  Our  cruise  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  evciy  one  that  knew  how  was  busied  about  some  kind 
of  fancy  work,  with  which  to  make  a  show  on  shore,  or 
perhaps  for  the  next  voyage  or  cruise.  Some  spent  weeks 
in  making  a  nice  suit  to  go  ashore  in,  and  frocks  with 
beautifully  embroidered  collars  and  bosoms,  of  blue  silk, 
blue  jackets  with  velvet  collars  and  cuffs,  and  two  rows 
of  pearl  buttons  on  each  side,  threatened  to  become  the 
£Ewhion,  while  there  were  not  wanting  tars  whose  extrava- 
gant fancy  was  not  satisfied  with  less  than  a  complete 
row  of  pearl  buttons  down  the  outside  seam  of  their  mus- 
tering trowscrs. 

Others — these  were  the  utilitarians — giving  little  heed 
to  fancily-cmbroidered  clothes,  were  busied  about  braided 
hammock  lashings,  and  clews,  and  bag- lanyards,  while  a 
few,  remembering  the  young  folks  at  home,  were  expend- 
ing all  their  sailor  craft  in  fitting  up  skip-ropes,  or  ar- 
ranging the  rigging  for  some  miniature  vessel,  destined  to 
grace  the  parlor  mantel,  and  form  a  reminiscence  of  the 
days  spent  in  the  Scr\'ice. 

All  this  work  was  however   put  a  stop  to  bj  our 
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approach  to  the  cold  weather  of  the  southern  latitudes. 
For  ten  or  twelve  days  after  leaving  Valparaiso,  we  held 
our  course  to  the  south-south-west,  in  order  the  more 
surely  to  strike  the  south-westerly  winds,  which  would 
Uien,  having  made  a  good  seuthing,  be  entirely  fair  for 
us.  In  two  weeks:  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Chili,  we 
were  in  the  long,  powerful  swell  of  the  South  Pacific,  and 
bearing  along  gallantly  under  a  press  of  canvas,  for  the 
Horn. 

While  yet  steering  south,  we  one  day  saw  a  large 
school  of  whales,  the  largest  school  we  had  seen  during 
the  cruise.  They  were  standing  to  the  north,  forging 
ahead  slowly  through  the  water,  their  vast  heads  divid- 
ing the  waves,  their  smooth,  black  backs  gleaming  over 
the  surface  as  they  made  their  way  against  the  wind  and 
sea.  They  would  have  been  no  inconsiderable  prize  to 
some  outward-bound  sperm-whaler ;  to  us  they  were  sim- 
ply objects  of  curiosity.  I  watched  them  as  long  as  I 
could  see  the  bushy  spray  of  their  spout,  and  determined 
within  my  own  mind  that  if  life  was  spared  me  I  would 
experience  myself  some  <^  the  hardships  and  dangers 
associated  with  whaling. 

It  being  the  latter  part  of  November  when  we  sailed 
from  Valparaiso,  we  were  off  the  Horn  in  December,  the 
hight  of  summer  in  those  latitudes.  We,  therefore,  con- 
fidently expected  that  we  should  have  fine  weather  and 
fiiir  winds,  in  neither  of  which  expectations  were  we 
deceived.     • 

By  summer  off  the  Horn  is  not  to  be  understood  such 
weather  as  is  called  by  that  name  in  the  United  States. 
The  wind  is  sharp  and  biting,   and  the  nights  are 
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geneitilly  uneomfortably  cold.  The  days  are  much  like 
fine  March  days  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and  pea- 
jack»ts  and  mittens  are  at  all  times  welcome.  Yet  this 
iTeatlier  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  bitter  cold,  stormy 
winter  of  the  same  latitude.  The  diflference  between  the 
two  seaaons  here  is  said  to  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
sore  temperate  climes. 

The  most  important  advantage  gained  by  doubling  the 
Horn  in  the  summer  season,  is  in  the  length  of  the  days. 
When  we  were  off  the  Cape,  the  sun  rose  at  a  little  after 
two  o'dock,  A.  M.,  and  did  not  again  disappear  below  the 
horison  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  Having  at  the  same 
time  a  brilliant  full  moon,  with  the  long  twilights  of  the 
high  latitudes,  we  were  able  to  read,  on  deck,  at  any  time 
of  the  night 

In  stormy  weather,  this  long  continuance  of  daylight 
greatly  fitbcilitates  the  working  of  the  ship,  and  cases  the 
labors  of  the  sailor.  In  the  winter  season  the  days  are 
from  four  to  six  hours  long,  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  the  storm  wind  is  to  be  met  and  over- 
come in  the  dark. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  us  to  turn  into  our  ham- 
mocks at  broad  daylight,  and  for  some  days  1  persisted 
in  remaining  upon  deck,  until  at  least  the  sun  sank  out 
of  sight  These  daylight  night-watches  were  very  pleas- 
ant Although  broad  light,  it  was  supposed  to  be  night 
and  all  the  etiquette  observed  in  daytime  was  dismissed. 
All  work,  of  course,  was  suspended,  and  the  watch  on 
deck,  with  a  goodly  portion  of  the  watch  below,  congre- 
gated on  the  quarter-deck  and  in  the  waist  and  sitting 
ekee  together  to  keep  warm,  played  at  various  nautical 
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games,  such  as  the  Priest  of  the  Parish,  and  Doubling 
Gape  Horn,  the  merry  jest  and  song  going  the  rounds  in 
the  meantime,  until,  in  the  pleasing  excitement  of  the 
hour,  we  forgot  cold  feet  and  hands  and  other  minor  dis- 
comforts. 

AVhen  directly  south  of  Cape  Horn,  although  not  in 
sight  of  land,  being  too  far  to  the  southward,  our  breeze 
dic'd  away,  and  we  lay  for  three  days  becalmed,  sur- 
rounded all  this  time  by  albatrosses  and  cape  pigeons, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  lonely  waste  about  the  Horn. 

In  a  calm,  these  birds  approach  very  near  to  the  vessel, 
eagerly  picking  up  any  scraps  of  meat  or  other  eatable 
that  may  be  thrown  overboard.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  greediness,  we  caught  several  dozen  albatrosses,  by 
means  of  a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  pork,  and  allowed 
to  float  astern.  The  hook  and  bait  are  kept  at  the  but- 
face  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  broomstick  or  other  light 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  the  line  is  made  fast  The  alba- 
tross no  sooner  gets  his  eye  upon  it  than  he  gulps  it 
down. 

Then  begins  in  general  some  exciting  sport.  They 
have  great  power  of  resistance  in  their  feet  and  wings, 
and  use  it  to  the  utmost,  making  it  quite  an  undertaking 
to  haul  one  in.  To  this  purpose,  you  watch  the  pitching 
of  the  vessel.  As  her  bows  go  down  and  her  stem  rises 
high  in  mid-air,  the  captive  bird  is  dragged  along  by  the 
resistless  power  of  the  wave.  When  the  stem  begins  to 
sctUe,  the  slack  line  is  quickly  pulled  in,  and  again  be- 
layed as  she  rises  aft  And  so  by  degrees  he  is  dragged 
up  undor  the  stem,  and  pulled  in  on  deck,  amid  a  great 
fluttering  of  wings,  and  an  ugly  snapping  of  his  heavy 
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duurp  bin,  which  tells  plainly  that  his  ire  is  roused  by 
this  treatment 

Once  on  deck  and  he  is  safe — so  far  as  getting  away 
18  concerned.  No  real  sea-bird  can  take  wing  off  the 
flat  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  the  albatross  is  a  partionlarly 
awkward  and  heavy  bird  in  rising  on  the  wing,  often, 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  being  obliged  to  paddle  along  the 
BurfiuK  for  two  or  three  ships'  lengths,  flapping  his  wings 
all  the  while,  before  getting  a  fair  start  But  when  he 
<mce  gets  underway,  there  is  not  a  grander  sight  than  to 
watch  him  sailing  along,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
without  the  least  exertion  of  his  immense  wings,  now 
skimming  along  the  glassy  surface,  now  rising  grandly 
skyward,  and  anon  darting  down  like  a  flash,  into  the 
wave,  and  bringing  up  in  his  beak  an  unfortunate  fish, 
or  piece  of  blubber,  or  refuse  from  the  ship. 

Standing  on  deck,  a  captive,  the  albatross  has  a  noble, 
proud  look,  which  oflcn  makes  him  friends  among  his 
captors.  He  casts  his  eye  around  him  with  an  air 
of  lofty  scorn,  as  though  disdaining  to  beg  his  life  at 
the  hands  of  man.  He  is  not.  either,  above  cherishing  a 
desire  for  revenge  for  the  indignities  he  has  suffered,  as 
the  quick,  sharp  anap  of  his  powcrfuLbeak,  when  anything 
is  presented  near  it,  sufficiently  attests. 

But  like  his  conqueror,  man,  his  better  qualities  only 
come  to  light  when  adversity  overtakes  him.  Place  him 
in  his  element,  and  give  him  prosperity  (plenty  of  unro- 
mantic  fat  pork),  and  he  becomes  at  once  selfish,  and 
greedy,  and  mean,  and  uses  the  power  of  his  beak  and 
wings  to  oppress  the  weaker  among  his  brethren,  and 
xob  them  of  the  products  of  their  skill  or  daring. 
23 
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I  have  often  watched  a  wary  old  albatross,  who  had 
felt  the  hcok,  and  learned  to  view  a  piece  of  pork  with  a 
certain  degree  of  distrust,  as  he  would  lay  off  at  ease, 
while  a  little  inexperienced  fellow  would  confidently 
swim  up  and  get  the  prise.  But,  aks  I  before  he  had 
time  to  swallow  it,  the  laige  one  is  upon  him,  and  wrests 
it  fipom  his  very  throat 

The  sailors  take  advantage  of  this  greedy  disposition, 
to  Biake  themselves  a  bit  of  sport  They  take  a  stout 
oord,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  &sten  solidly  to  each 
end  a  lump  of  pork,  then  throw  this  contrivance  to  the 
birds.  No  sooner  does  it  strike  the  water  than  it  is 
pounced  upon  by  a  gony  (as  they  are  called  by  seamen). 
He  swallows  one  pieoe,  but  ere  he  has  time  to  gulp  down 
the  whole  mess,  another  bird  has  taken  down  the  remain- 
ing piece  of  pork,  and  the  two  are  linked  together  by  the 
head. 

Now  oomes  a  tussle  and  tugging,  each  one  of  course 
desfaring  to  go  his  own  way,  until  generally  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gives  up  his  share — 
only,  however,  to  be  seised  by  another,  when  the  same 
scene  is  re-enacted,  until  at  last  some  lucky  fellow  man- 
ages to  get  off  with  the  entire  booty. 

We  captured  a  '*  gony,"  on  the  last  day  of  the  calm, 
who  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings,  thirteen  feet 
six  inches.  They  are  not  unf^ucntly  found  to  spread 
fifteen  feet 

Our  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  strong  breese  from  south- 
south-west,  with  which  behind  us,  we  wallowed  through 
the  vast  billows  off  the  Horn,  at  a  rate  which  filled  every 
heart  with  pleasure.    A  few  we^  brought  us  again  into 
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pkaauit  weather,  and  onoe  more  we  had  exohanged  win- 
ter far  summer,  the  sombre  albatross  for  the  gay  troplo 
bird,  the  bright  and  many-colored  dolphin  for  the  l<melj 
Capei»geon. 

Then  came  the  scrapmg,  and  scrubbing,  the  tarring, 
painting,  and  trimming  up,  which  was  to  give  to  our 
ship  an  appearance  in  accordance  with  the  gay  harbor 
of  Bio,  which  we  were  now  fast  nearing. 

At  length.  Cape  Frio  hove  in  sight,  and  the  vast  Sugar 
Loaf,  looming  up  against  the  sky,  was  hailed  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  whom  we  were  glad  enough  once  more  to 
look  upon. 

And  as  the  dear  old  craft  bore  nobly  into  the  harbor 
of  Rio,  there  were  few  hearts  on  board,  I  opine,  that  did 
not  send  up  a  fervent  and  deep-felt  thanksgiving  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  who  in  His  mercy  had  brought  us 
safely  through  so  many  dangers,  so  many  trials  and  hard- 
ships, thus  far  on  our  way  home.  And  when,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  port,  the  white  Bethel  flag  at  the  peak 
called  all  hands  to  church,  an  unusual  stilhi'ss  and 
respectful  attention  to  the  services  of  the  occasion,  pro- 
claimed the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  which  reigned 
throughout  the  ship. 

Sailors  are  rough  fellows,  and  have  their  full  share  of 
the  weaknesses  incident  to  our  common  humanity ;  but, 
careless  and  light-hearted — and  often  positively  wicked — 
as  is  jour  real  tar,  no  man  has  a  wanner  or  more  easily 
touched  heart  than  he ;  no  one  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
deeper  and  better  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  and,  as  his  life 
is  one  of  so  constant  vicissitude,  as  he  is  so  unceasingly 
held  as  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  who  rules  the 
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storm-wind  and  the  billow,  so  arc  there  in  the  experi- 
ences of  his  soul  depths  of  gratitude  and  upheavings  of 
the  spirit  toward  its  Creator  and  Preserver,  to  which  the 
landsman,  pursuing  the  more  even  tenor  of  his  way,  is 
perhaps  a  stranger.  Rough  and  plain  spoken  as  he  is, 
there  is  no  tenderer  heart  than  Jack's.  There  is  no 
kinder  nurse  in  sickness,  no  less  selfish  companion  in  the 
every-day  pursuits  of  life,  no  more  open-handed  and  free- 
hearted giver  to  the  poor  and  needy,  than  he  of  the 
bi  onzod  cheek  and  tarry  firock. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LBATsRiodeJanerio — The  Last  Passage — Norfolk — Paid  off. 

WmLi  assisting  the  quarter-master  in  trimming  the 
after  windsail  one  day,  during  our  stay  at  Rio,  he  pointed 
out  to  me  a  little  heavily  sparred,  black  schooner,  lying 
in  the  inner  harbor,  among  other  shipping,  which  he 
declared  to  be  a  veritable  slaver.  My  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited,  and  I  gave  my  friend  no  rest  until  he 
permitted  me  to  take  a  long  look  through  the  spyglass,  at 
the  suspicious  craft. 

As  may  be  supposed,  1  found  her  to  differ  but  little 
from  otlier  vessels  of  her  rig  and  build.  Her  spars  were 
disproportionately  heavy  and  taunt,  and  she  was  cop- 
pered high  up  above  the  water-line,  both  peculiarities 
likely  to  ai»l  her  in  getting  through  the  water,  but  other- 
wise she  had,  to  my  disappointment,  nothing  about  her 
which  might  not  be  seen  on  the  most  common-plaoe 
coaster  or  pilot-}x)at. 

"  But."  said  I  to  my  friend,  "  how  dares  she  show  her- 
self in  here  if  she  is  really  a  slaver?'* 

*•  All  her  slaving  gear,  decks,  irons,  and  galley,  were 
taken  out  of  her  in  the  port  where  she  landed  her  slaves, 
and  she  probably  came  in  here  with  a  false  set  of  papers 
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certifying  her  to  be  a  trader  of  some  kind.  She  will 
procure  here  her  stores  for  the  next  trip,  return  to  her 
last  port  for  deck,  etc.,  and  then  start  again  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  And  thus,  although  eveiy  body  in  the 
port  knows  her  real  business  none  of  the  men-of-war 
can  touch  her,  because  they  can't  prove  it  But  some- 
times they  catch  them  nevertfielees,  by  following  them 
out,  tracing  them  to  the  refitting  port,  and  then  lying 
in  wait  for  the  vessel  outside.  But  they  have  got 
up  to  that  trick  now-a-days,  and  manage  to  circumvent 
the  cruisers,  by  sending  out  spying  boats,  who  make 
report  whether  or  not  the  coast  is  entirely  clear." 

While  we  were  yet  speaking,  a  mizzentopman,  one  of 
my  watchmates,  came  up,  and  took  a  look  at  the  object 
of  my  curiosity. 

"  Ain't  she  a  beauty.  Jack,"  said  the  quarter-master, 
admiringly. 

*'  Yes,  and  many  a  beauty  like  her,  I've  seen  sawed  in 
two  on  the  beach  in  St  Helena.  That's  the  only  thorough 
cure  for  a  craft  that's  once  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  West  Coast" 

**  Do  they  saw  them  in  two,  then,  when  they  catch 
them?"  inquired  I. 

*'  Tes,  and  old  Jimmy  Squarefoot  himself  could  not 
put  them  together  again.  I've  seen  some  of  the  finest 
craft  that  ever  sailed,  spoiled  in  that  way,  and  rotting  on 
Jamestown  beach." 

I  had  long  been  desirous  to  know  what  was  done  with 
slavers  and  their  crews,  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  cruisers,  and  as  Jack  Matthews  had  been 
some  years  on  the  Coast  (as  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is 
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called),  in  one  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  had  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  many  slavers,  I  did  not  let  slip  the 
occasion  to  get  him  to  promise  me  a  jam  on  that  subject^ 
when  we  were  once  more  at  sea. 

"  The  first  quarter-watch  we  have  aloft,  Jack,"  said  L 

"  Yes,  if  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,"  answered  he, 
good-naturedly. 

Our  stay  at  Bio  was  short  To  replenish  our  su[^ly 
of  water,  and  take  in  a  few  stores,  was  the  work  of  but 
little  more  than  a  week,  and  then  we  were  off  for  home, 
indeed.  The  few  days  spent  this  time  in  Bio  harbor 
pasised  very  pleasantly.  The  one  thought  which  seemed 
uppermost  in  every  mind — that  we  were  now  homeward 
bound — was  in  itself  sufficient  to  lift  us  above  the  com- 
mon every-day  disagreeablcnesses  of  man-of-war  life.  But 
in  addition  to  this  rather  imaginary  lightencr  of  lalxnr, 
we  experienced  at  this  portion  of  the  cruise,  many  plea- 
sures of  which  outward -bounders  are  left  in  ignorance. 

Among  these,  not  the  least  was  the  deference  paid  to 
us  by  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war  in  port,  which  had  but 
lately  arrived  from  the  States.  AVe  were  looked  up  to, 
not  only  as  privilege  d  mortals,  in  that  we  were  now  upon 
the  eve  of  concluding  happily  a  not  unimportant  episode 
in  our  lives,  but  also  as  the  heroes  (self-constituted,  to  be 
sure)  of  a  somewhat  eventful  voyage  around  the  world. 

As  there  was  but  little  to  do  on  board,  and  these  were 
the  days  of  unusual  privileges,  little  parties  were  per- 
mitted to  8i)end  a  portion  of  each  day  on  board  one  or 
other  of  the  American  men-of-war  in  harbor,  a  species  d 
liberty  of  which  we  were  glad  to  take  advantage.  Many 
of  our  men  had  shipmates  on  board  of  the  other  vessels. 
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and  those  who  had  none  soon  made  aoquaintances,  so 
that  these  visits  formed  a  very  pleasant  variety  in  our 
life. 

On  these  occasions,  I  always  found  that  our  crew  would 
consort  principally  with  those  of  the  other  vessels  who 
were  stationed  in  the  same  part  of  the  ship  as  they. 
.Thus,  our  foretopmen  were  sure  to  be  found,  when  on  a 
visit,  nmong  the  foretopmen  of  the  other  ship,  the  forc- 
castlemen  took  their  stand  about  the  bows,  while  the 
maintopmen  were  seen  congregating  in  the  waist  And 
not  unfrequently,  when  one  found  an  old  shipmate,  on 
learning  that  he  was  stationed  in  a  different  part  of  the 
ship,  there  would  be  an  expression  of  disappointment, 
and  often  a  positive  estrangement  The  spell  seemed  to 
some  degree  broken.  So  much  are  we  the  creatures  of 
habit  that  a  friend  in  altered  circumstances  seems  a 
friend  no  longer. 

On  going  for  the  first  time  on  board  a  strange  ship, 
among  several  hundred  men,  with  not  one  of  whom  I  \vad 
acquainted,  I  felt  somewhat  ill  at  case,  feariiig  that  1 
should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  some  friends.  But 
my  uneasiness  was  needless.  I  was  not  five  minutes  on 
board,  was  still  standing  in  the  gangway  of  the  frigate, 
looking  at  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  deck,  somewhat 
different  from  ours,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  boy  of 
about  my  own  age,  who  said : 

"  To  what  part  of  the  ship  do  you  belong  ?" 

"  To  the  mizzentop,'*  I  answered. 

•*  That's  all  right,  come  along  with  me,"  said  he,  slip- 
ping his  ai-m  through  mine,  and  ere  half  an  hour  \vas 
past,  I  was  sitting  iu  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  topmates, 


as  tnauli  at  liome  as  tb<?u^h  we  had  made  a  cruise 
togt'tlit*r* 

Of  course  on  sueli  OiM-asions,  jjiiraberlesji  questioDa  were 
aalced  cctticeruiDg  the  ports  we  hail  visited,  to  some  ot" 
which  thry  too  were  Injund.  Tough  yanus  were  sputi 
bj  our  fellows,  of  si  rapes  aFbore.  and  of  rariouij  events 
of  the  cruise,  while  we  iu  turn  got  the  lateet  news  from 
the  States,  what  changes  had  taken  place  afloat  and 
Eshore.  during  our  long  ab8eric<%  tfig(?thcr  with  advice  as 
to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  after  wc  should  he  paid 
off  and  dischafged 

Vi>?ifcer3  are  always  entertained  with  the  best  00  board* 
The  Ftrangcr  has  the  place  of  honor  at  the  mess  ;  be  is 
served  first,  and  with  the  choicest  portiofig  of  the  roufrh 
fare,  and  no  pos5»iblc  mark  of  attention  is  omitted*  And 
if  then?  is  anything  he  pai'tieularly  fancies,  yea*  even  to 
the  half  of  Jack's  fioeaessiotis,  it  is  his. 

Thnm  on  the  first  visit  I  made*  when  of  conrse.  I  waa 
thrown  among  entire  strangers  I  was  shown  some  new 
books.  I  l«>oked  them  met  with  great  interest,  and 
chanced  to  say  that  1  wnuld  like  to  read  a  certain  one* 
Ko  mofc  w;sa  said  at  the  tim^^  hut  when  I  waa  about  to 
return  on  boanl,  in  the  evciiing.  a  package  was  put  id  my 
hand  by  a  gtranier,  who  rani  shed  l»efore  I  could  ask  him 
what  it  waj.  On  opening  it  when  I  got  on  boa  id  our 
ship,  I  found  the  idcnticai  book  I  had  desired  to  read* 
To  refujte  a  gift  of  this  kind,  or  even  t>  ex j tress  any  sense 
of  oMigation  in  :ieeepthig  it  would  cause  j^ain  to  the 
donor,  and  to  offer  pay  (or  it  would  be  an  uiipunlonable 
offeiiw* 

There  tti  no  more  Liberal- hearted  fellow  than  a  man  of. 
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iTErVman.  His  greatest  delight  is  to  divide  his  little 
stock  of  worldly  goods  with  some  ill-furnished  acquaint- 
anoe,  and  he  would  give  away  his  last  shirt  and  to  an 
titter  stranger,  and  feel  happy  as  a  king  in  doing  so. 
Numberless  were  the  souyenirs  of  friendship  exchanged 
between  our  crew  and  those  of  other  vessels,  while  we  lay 
in  fiio.  A  party  of  miEzentopmen  of  one  of  the  frigates, 
sent  aboard  to  me  one  day,  before  we  sailed,  and  when  I 
had  already  taken  leave  of  them,  probably  never  to  see 
them  more,  a  complete  suit  of  winter  clothing,  to  wear 
when  we  should  get  into  cold  weather  on  the  American 
coast  And  I  am  sure  that  nothing  gave  the  donors 
greater  pleasure  than  the  knowledge  that  I  would  not 
have  a  ohance  to  thank  them — ^that,  in  fact,  I  scarcely 
knew  whom  to  thank.  Many  of  our  crew  were  favored 
in  the  same  way,  and  scarcely  one  but  was  able  to  show 
some  article  of  use  or  ornament,  the  gift  of  one  of  our 
new-made  friends.  In  like  manner,  as  we  were  about  to 
leave  the  Tropics,  we  distributed  our  white  frocks  and 
trowsers,  and  light  hats  among  the  crews  of  the  other 
vessels,  and  few  that  had  any  curiosities  to  give  away, 
but  parted  with  them  here. 

Having  taken  in  our  stores,  bid  good-bye  to  friends,  and 
fired  one  last  salute,  we  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to 
■ea,  taking  our  last  look  at  the  Sugarloaf  and  Cape  Frio, 
with  feelings  much  more  pleasurable  than  were  enter- 
tained when  we  took  leave  of  these  objects  somewhat 
over  two  years  and  a  half  before,  a  period  when  we  were 
just  launching  out  on  the  cruise  which  was  now  nearing 
its  completion. 

The  passage  home  was  a  real  pleasure-trip.     No  more 
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general  quarters,  or  exercising  at  the  guns,  no  more 
black-listing,  or  other  punishment,  no  work  of  any  kind* 
except  what  was  actually  necessary.  Nothing  to  do,  but 
talk  of  home,  and  lay  plans  for  the  future  which  now 
loomed  out  so  brightly,  ahead. 

How  impatient  we  grew  at  any  slackening  of  the 
breeze,  or  signs  of  its  hauling  ahead  !  How  each  hour's 
progress  was  counted,  even  before  it  was  made !  How 
atteutively  each  one  kept  his  reckoning,  and  from  the 
daily  progress  made  hazarded  guesses  at  the  probable 
duration  of  the  passage !  I  still  look  back  to  those  last 
few  days  spent  upon  the  old  ship,  with  unalloyed  pleas> 
ure.  The  feeling  of  hopeful  suspense,  the  being  about  to 
turn  a  long-expected  and  bright  future  into  a  joyful  pre- 
sent, seems,  after  all,  the  happiest  of  which  humanity  is 
capable. 

I  had  not  forgotten  the  yam  promised  me  by  Jack 
Matthews,  and  after  the  chafing  gear  was  all  on,  and  the 
first  few  days  of  hustle,  succeeding  the  departure  from 
port,  had  pnssed,  I  took  occasion  of  a  quiet  afternoon, 
when  the  quarter- watch  wore  gathered  together  in  the  top, 
to  call  upon  my  friend  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 

"  Don't  get  that  old  fellow  yarning,  again ;  he'll  bring 
on  a  head-wind  with  his  tough  stories  that  nobody  be- 
lieves," said  the  captain  of  the  top. 

"  Never  mind,  Harry ;  more  days,  more  dollars,  yon 
know,"  answered  another. 

••  Tve  got  more  money  coming  to  me  now  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with.  I'll  have  to  hire  somebody  to  take  care 
of  me  when  we  are  paid  off.  A  light  craft  like  myself 
18 
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would  make  but  poor  headway,  with  such  a  cargo  in  as  I 
shall  have  to  carry  away  from  the  purser/' 

"  Get  spliced,  Harry,'*  sung  out  one  of  the  youngsters 
from  to  leeward,  which  elicited  a  burst  of  laughter,  as,  if 
Harry's  own  tale  was  to  be  believed,  he  had  at  least  half 
a  dozen  wives  then  living  in  as  many  different  places, 
having  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  "  get  married  and 
settle  down,"  as  he  called  it,  at  the  expiration  of  every 
cruise  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"  But  this  ain't  the  yam,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

**  Well,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  believe  a  word  he  says, 
Charley,  I'll  make  him  tell  it,"  said  Harry,  who  pretended 
to  absolute  authority  in  the  top. 

"  You'd  better  believe  me.  than  look  for  proof,"  sug- 
gested Jack  himself,  as  we  gatliered  around  him  to  hear 
the  yam. 

"And.  now,"  asked  he,  "  what  shall  I  tell  you? " 

"  We  want  to  hear  what  is  done  with  the  crews  of 
slavers  that  are  captured." 

So,  taking  in,  as  a  prcliminaiy.  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco, 
Jack  began : 

"  You  know,  boys,  I  was  two  years  in  one  of  the  little 
ten-gun  brigs  which  Johnny  Bull  keeps  on  the  West 
Coast  to  catch  slavers.  In  that  time  we  took  more  than 
twenty  prizes,  and  our  prize  money,  when  we  got  home, 
amounted  to  upward  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

•*  The  vessels,  if  the  slave  cargo  is  already  on  board, 
mre  generally  taken  to  Sierra  Leone ;  while,  if  thej  are 
yet  empty,  they  are  sent  to  St  Helena.  Most  of  our 
prises  were  taken  to  the  latter  place,  as  our  cmising 
ground  was  just  between  there  and  Ascension  and  the 
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Coast  Many  a  hard  chase  we  used  to  have  after  the 
alippeiy  follows,  for  they  all  sail  like  the  wind,  and  don't 
spare  the  canvas  when  a  cruiser  is  in  their  wake.  A 
stem  chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  mostly  an  unsuccessful 
one  *  and  if  once  one  of  them  got  a  fair  start,  it  was  but 
little  use  to  follow  him  up. 

*'  Our  chief  game  was  to  lay  in  wait  for  a  vessel  that 
our  captain  knew,  from  information  received,  would  be  at 
a  certain  point  at  an  appointed  time.  Taking  him  then, 
just  as  he  came  out  from  under  the  land,  they  would 
have  to  heave  to  for  us  in  short  order. 

"  Not  unfretjuently,  too,  we  would  come  by  chance, 
during  the  night,  or  in  a  fog.  and  in  light  winds,  upon 
one  of  them,  and  when  daylight  appeared,  or  the  fog 
cleared  off,  the  poor  wretch  would  find  himself  under  our 
guns,  with  no  alternative  but  to  back  his  topsail,  and 
receive  our  boat.  If  it  was  calm  and  smooth,  wc  would 
bring  the  two  vessels  close  together,  and  then  transfer 
the  crew  to  our  brig,  while  a  prize  crew  took  possession 
of  the  capture,  and  set  sail  for  St.  Helena, 
"llie  officers  and  crew  of  a  captured  slaver  are  permit- 
ted to  retain  nothing,  but  a  change  of  clothing ;  all  other 
property  is  forfeited  to  the  captors,  excepting,  however, 
any  provisions  which  the  captain  may  desire  to  bring  on 
board  for  himself  and  crew.  A  thorough  search  is  made, 
as  each  man  steps  on  board,  to  make  sure  that  he  has  no 
money  or  other  valuables  concealed,  as  the  most  ingenious 
devices  arc  sometimes  practiced  by  the  old  hands  at  the 
business,  in  their  desire  to  retain  their  property. 

"  I  rcmemlxjr  one  captain,  whom  we  captured  four 
times  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  who  had  no  end  of 
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expedients  to  smuggle  his  property  on  board.  He  got  to 
be  quite  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  and  as  he  met  his 
ill-fortune  with  unflinching  good  humor,  he  was  quite  a 
&vorite,  fore  and  aft 

**  He  would  come  on  board,  segar  in  his  mouth,  and 
shake  the  first  lieutenant  by  the  hand,  declaring,  in  his 
broken  English: 

" ' '  Pon  honor,  ver  glad  to  see  my  friends,  again.' 

'*He  always  had  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  bring 
aboard  with  him,  and  as  he  divided  with  our  fellows  with 
no  niggard  hand,  we  were  ready  enough  to  help  him  get 
them  in,  and  find  a  place  for  them. 

*'  For  the  first  three  times  that  we  took  him,  we  could 
find  no  money  in  his  craft,  which  was  somewhat  strange, 
as  if  the  slave  cargo  is  not  yet  in,  there  is  generally  some 
0pecie  in  the  lazarette.  Our  first  lieutenant  was  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  the  deficiency,  but  Captain  Xavier 
declared  that  he  was  such  an  unlucky  bird  that  his 
owners  would  not  trust  him  with  specie. 

''At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  the  skipper.     Said  he : 

** '  If  we  catch  that  rascally  Spaniard  again,  I'll  find 
his  money,  or  I'm  mistaken.' 

**  It  must  have  been  his  very  next  voyage,  when,  a 
thick  fog  clearing  away  one  forenoon,  we  found  to  our 
gratification  an  unmistakable  clipper,  lying  not  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  under  our  lee.  On  running  down  along- 
gide,  we  were  hailed  by  our  nonchalant  friend.  Captain 
Xavier,  who  by  this  time  considered  it  evidently  rather  a 
good  joke  to  be  caught  by  his  friends  in  this  way. 

''After  transferring  his  crew  to  our  vessel,  we  gave  th 
•dhooner  a  thorough  overhauling^  but  found  no  specie. 
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" '  It*8  no  lue/  said  her  good-natuied  captain,  '  theifTs 
no  money  there — the  bank  was  closed  when  I  sailed.' 

"  Meantime  the  usual  bountiful  supply  of  provisions 
had  been  passed  on  board,  and  among  other  things  sere* 
lal  crocks  of  butter.  Upon  these,  Captain  Xavier  seemed 
to  keep  a  particularly  sharp  eye,  urging  us  to  handle 
them  tenderly,  and  not  break  tiie  jars.  Thej  were  set 
apart  upon  the  deck,  where  he  took  the  irst  opportnnitj 
to  lash  them,  that  they  might  not  xdl  orer  with  the  no^ 
fton  of  the  vesseL 

'*  Thb  over  carefulness  aroused  the  BuqAdons  of  oar 
skipper,  who  asked  what  was  in  the  jars. 

" '  Butter,'  said  our  friend ;  *  I  can't  bear  to  eat  diy 
bread,  and  consider  a  supply  of  good  butter  indispen- 
sable.' 

*' '  Well,  we  are  just  out ;  suppose  you  let  the  steward 
have  a  jar  for  the  cabin.' 

"  The  captain  protested  that  it  was  not  fit  for  cabin 
use ;  that  it  was  rancid ;  that — in  fact,  that  he  did  not 
want  to  part  with  it 

"  Bat,  *  Steward,  Captain  Xavier  says  you  may  have  a 
jar  of  butter  for  the  cabin ;  so,  come  and  take  it  away 
immediately,'  was  the  unceremonious  answer. 

*'  Tlie  crock  was  no  sooner  in  the  cabin,  than  its  con- 
tents were  emptied — and,  lo  and  behold !  in  the  bottom 
were  found  fifty  Spanish  doubloons.  We  had  the  cap> 
tain's  secret  Among  his  plentiful  supply  of  provisions, 
he  had  shrewdly  managed  to  stow  away  all  the  cash,  and 
until  the  present  voyage  had  succeeded  in  retaining  it 
He  was  not  half  so  pleasant  a  man  after  he  had  been 
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deprived  of  the  balance  of  his  butter  crocks,  in  each  of 
which  was  found  a  moiety  of  gold. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  slaver's  crew  on  board  the 
cruiser,  they  are  mustered,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them 
are  Britons.  Of  course  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  own  to 
it  if  he  is.  as  the  law  condemns  all  Englishmen  found  in 
that  pursuit,  to  be  hung.  This  is,  however,  not  carried 
into  effect,  but  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  English- 
man is  detected,  notwithstanding  his  disguise,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  in  the 
cruisers  on  the  Coast,  a  punishment  hard  enough  to  bear 
in  all  faith. 

"  The  crew  are  now  taken  to  St  Helena,  and  there  set 
ashore.  The  British  Grovemment  pays  for  nine  days' 
board  and  lod^ng  for  each  indi\a  lua],  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
to  get  a  ship  as  best  they  may,  or  to  remain  upon  the 
island — where,  however,  they  are  quite  likely  to  starve, 
for  provisions  are,  at  all  times,  extravagantly  high  there, 
almost  everything  having  to  be  imported  from  the  Gape, 
or  the  neighboring  African  coast 

**  As  St  Helena  is  only  a  chance  place  of  call  for  out- 
ward or  homeward-bound  Indiamen,  but  few  vessels 
stopping  there  are  in  want  of  men,  and  often  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  of  the  slavers'  men  arc  gradually  collected 
upon  the  island,  unable  to  get  away.  In  such  cases,  as 
they  are  reckless  characters,  and  might  make  trouble, 
they  are  sent  away  to  the  South  American  coast,  in  ves- 
sels chartered  by  the  GK)vemment 

"While  we  were  yet  on  the  station  there  were  one  hun 
dred  of  as  hard  cases  as  ever  lived,  sent  away  in  this 
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manner.     We  heard  afterward  that  thej  played  curious 
pranks  on  their  passage  to  Eio  de  Jancrio. 

"  It  appears  that  a  captain  of  a  trading  barque  had 
agreed  to  take  them  at  a  certain  sum  per  head,  and  as  he 
was  desirous  to  make  as  good  a  speculation  as  might  be 
oat  of  the  trip,  he  had  furnished  for  them  but  very  poor 
provisions,  probably  thinking  that  anything  was  good 
CDOogh  for  a  parcel  of  sailors.  He  plainly  had  no  con- 
eeption  of  what  a  rough  Bet  he  would  have  to  deal 
witL 

"  They  had  the  entire  between  decks  to  themselves, 
and  amused  themselves  tolerably  well  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  out.  By  that  time,  however,  they  had  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  captain  was  not  feeding  them 
half  well  enough.  They  sent  a  committee  to  him.  to 
inform  him  that  as  passengers,  they  wanted  a  better 
quality  of  provisious.  To  this  demand  the  captain 
rashly  gave  an  uncivil  answer,  calling  them  a  parcel  of 
rogues  and  gallows-birds.  This  roused  their  ire,  and 
resolving  that  they  had  been  treated  in  a  very  ungentle- 
manly  manner,  and  that  none  but  gentlemen  ought  to 
occupy  the  position  of  commanders  of  vessels,  they  very 
unceremoniously  deposed  the  officers  of  the  barque,  took 
charge  of  her  themselves,  took  possession  of  the  captain's 
reserved  store  of  pn>visions,  and  navigated  and  worked 
the  vessel  until  within  a  day's  sail  of  Itio.  There  they 
very  quietly  rttumed  her  to  the  control  of  her  lawful 
captain,  threatening  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  bloody 
revenge,  if  he  took  steps  in  law  against  them.  Ikying  a 
prudent  man,  he  said  nothing,  glad  enough,  probably, 
to  get  rid  of  his  passengers  on  such  easy  terma" 
24 
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"  But,  Jack,  what  do  thej  do  with  the  vessels  that  an 
captured  ?" 

*Thej  beach  them,  and  saw  them  in  two  parts.  If  they 
were  sold,  as  prizes  usually  are,  theis  former  owners  would 
be  sure  by  some  means  to  get  them  back  into  their  posses- 
sion, and  thus,  but  little  injury  would  be  accomplished  to 
the  business  of  slaving,  as  it  is  calculated  that  one  safe 
voyage  in  five  will  pay  all  expenses,  and  yield  a  small 
profit  allowing  for  the  entire  loss  of  the  other  four  vessels 
and  their  outfits. 

"The  vessels  used  for  carrying  slaves  are,  of  course,  the 
finest  models  in  existence.  No  expense  is  spared  in  their 
construction  and  fitting  out.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  an 
object  to  prevent  a  vessel  once  caught,  from  getting  back 
into  the  same  trade.  The  only  sure  means  to  effect  this 
object,  is  to  so  completely  destroy  her,  that  she  can  never 
again  be  put  together.  They  are  therefore  dismasted, 
and  stripped  of  all  removable  rigging  and  iron  work. 
Then  the  spars  are  sawed  in  two,  and  the  vessel  is  divided 
in  the  middle,  the  remains  being  sold  for  firevs  ood.  or  such 
other  purposes  as  they  may  be  required  for  on  the  island. 
In  no  case  is  a  portion  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the 
land." 

So  ended  Jack's  yam. 

I  took  great  interest  in  listening  to  the  plans  of  my 
many  particular  friends,  my  topmates,  and  those  to  whom 
congeniality  of  thought  and  feelings  had  drawn  me  with 
a  closer  bond.  Many  thought  to  go  home.  Back  to  the 
homes  of  their  early  childhood,  whence  they  had  first 
launched  their  barque  upon  the  great  ocean  of  life :  back 
to  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  from  whom 
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they  had  been  separated  by  long  years  of  self-impoeed 
exile.  And  as  in  the  fullness  of  anticipated  joy  their 
hearts  opened,  and  they  spoke  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
meeting  with  the  loved  ones,  of  the  cheerful  fireside,  with 
the  80  long  vacant  seat  now  filled,  of  the  walks  among 
the  trees  where  they  played  in  childhood,  of  the  renewing 
of  old  friendships,  the  living  over  again  the  old  times,  I 
eoold  not  help  wondering  how  those  who  seemed  capable 
of  80  keen  enjoyment  of  home  pleasures,  could  have 
strayed  away  so  many  years. 

My  plans,  too,  were  laid.  I  had  started  out  to  see  the 
world — and  had  failed  in  accomplishing  my  desire ;  and 
I  would  try  again.  I  would  sail  in  merchant  vessels, 
and  having  a  choice  of  voyages,  would  visit  such  countries 
as  seemed  to  me  most  desirable;  and  when  I  had  seen  all 
I  wanted,  then  would  I  go  home. 

Ever  since  I  had  beeu  stationed  in  the  top,  I  had  been 
fitting  myself  to  be  a  merchant  sailor.  By  dint  of  inquiry 
among  the  old  merchant  seamen  on  board,  with  whom  I 
was  always  a  great  favorite,  I  had  familiarized  myself 
with  all  the  details  of  life  on  lx>ard  such  vessels,  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  from  mere  hearsay. 

I  had  made  myself  perfect  in  all  those  duties  which  could 
be  learnt  as  well  ou  board  a  man-of-war,  as  in  the  mer- 
chant ship.  1  had  learned  to  furl  a  royal,  to  reeve  an 
earing,  could  Ix^nd  a  sail  or  send  aloft  a  yard,  do  various 
jobs  about  ringing,  and  was,  altogether,  a  very  tolerable 
theoretical  sailor — so  I  flattered  myself. 

As  I  had  made  no  secret  of  my  intention  to  try  the 
merchant  service,  several  of  my  own  particular  friends, 
among  the  old  tars,  offered  to  take  me  a  voyage  with 
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tbcm,  in  order  to  induct  me  regularly  into  this  njw  de- 
partment of  sailor-craft  But  I  thought  to  try  it  alone, 
being  desirous  to  conceal  the  fact  of  my  having  been  in 
a  man-of-war — something  which,  as  has  been  before  men- 
Uoncdt  is  not  by  any  means  considered  a  recommendation 
in  the  merchant  service. 

Never  did  days  seem  so  long,  as  when,  on  being  about 
to  cross  tlie  equinoctial  line  for  the  sixth  and  last  time 
.during  our  cruise,  we  were  for  nearly  a  week  becalmed. 

**  Blow,  Saint  Antonio,  blow !''  muttered  the  commo- 
dore, as  he  paced  the  poop.     And, 

*'  Blow,  good  Devil,  and  you  shall  have  the  cook,**  sang 
the  boatswain,  as  with  impatient  strides  he  walked 
athwart  the  forecastle. 

At  last,  the  so  much  desired  breeze  came,  and  the  stud- 
ding sails  were  run  up  to  the  yard-arms,  with  a  jerk 
which  threatened  to  carry  away  the  halyards.  Every 
available  stitch  of  canvas  was  put  on  her,  and  when  she 
was  once  more  bounding  through  the  water  be  fore  a  good 
eight-knot  breeze,  we  all  drew  a  long  breath,  as  though 
relieved  of  some  great  load. 

We  left  Bio  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  of  course 
expected  to  meet  some  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
America.  Great  preparations  were  made,  old  flannels 
patched  up,  pea-jackets  mended,  and  a  general  refit  of 
woolen  clothing  had. 

We  had  been  so  long  in  warm  weather,  had  found  even 
off  the  Horn  so  little  of  what  might  be  called  cold,  that 
most  of  the  crew  looked  forward  with  some  coneem  to  a 
possible  encounter  with  one  of  the  Mar<  h  gales  on  the 
ooost     It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we 
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xeoeived  the  news  that  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  to  be  <rar 
port,  for  at  that  distance  south,  the  cold  was  not  to  be 
dreaded. 

A  few  weeks  of  fair  wind  brought  us  into  cooler 
weather ;  and  the  daily  increasing  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, being  an  evidence  of  our  gradual  approach  to  port» 
was  carefully  marked. 

At  last,  we  struck  the  Gulf ;  and  passing  it,  after  two 
days  beating  about  with  a  head-wind,  made  the  low  beach 
of  Cape  Henry.  Lying  off  and  on  that  night,  we  got  a 
pilot  next  morning,  and  the  succeeding  evening  found  vs 
anchored  safely  in  Linnhaven  Bay. 

Now  began  a  scene  of  utter  confusion.  All  discipline 
was  at  an  end.  No  more  quarters  or  muster ;  no  more 
cleaning  or  dressing.  No  more  scrubbing  decks,  and 
even  no  more  cooking. 

Our  credit  asliore  was  unlimited,  and  who  was  going 
to  eat  **  ship  grub,"  when  boat  loads  of  delicacies  firom 
shore  were  brought  off  at  every  raeal-time.  Norfolk  is 
celebrated  among  man-of-war's  men  solely  on  account  of 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  oysters.  'Ihe  colored 
women,  who  bring  off  on  board  all  kinds  of  victuals  for 
the  sailors,  do  not  fail  to  have,  among  other  matters,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  these  shell-fish,  prepared  in  all  the 
known  males:  and  on  these  the  tars  " bowse  out  their 
kites/*  as  they  call  it,  at  a  great  rate. 

I  said,  our  credit  on  shore  was  unlimited.  And  to  the 
praise  of  our  crew  and  of  sailors  in  general,  be  it  said, 
that  in  no  case  was  this  credit  abused,  although  chances 
to  do  80  were  n  't  wanting.  I  never  saw  our  captain  of 
the  top  more  troubled,  during  a  three  years'  cruise,  than 
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he  was  on  the  day  he  was  paid  off,  at  being  unable  to 
find  au  old  black  woman  to  wl.om  he  owed  a  dollar,  for 
provisions  brought  off  while  we  were  yet  on  board.  He 
hunted  for  her  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  when  at  last 
lie  found  her,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  happiest, 
-the  old  woman  at  getting  her  money,  or  Harry  at  having 
1  een  enabled  to  pay  her. 

Two  days  after  anchoring  in  the  Bay,  we  were  towed 
up  through  the  shipping,  at  anchor  in  the  upper  harbor, 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  where,  hauling  to  the  wharf  at  but 
little  distance  from  that  monster  mau-of-war,  the  Penn 
sylvania,  the  work  of  stripping  ship  was  begun. 

It  was  while  being  towed  through  the  fleet  of  small 
shipping  which  at  this  time  densely  crowded  the  harbor 
of  Norfolk,  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  got  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  vastncss  of  the  structure  which  had  been  my  horn ) 
for  nearly  three  years.  This  was  the  only  time,  in  the 
entire  cruise,  that  we  passed  sufficiently  near  to  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  to  allow  us  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  size 
of  our  craft,  by  comparing  her  with  others.  Our  enor- 
mous hull  loomed  up  among  the  little  craft  against  whose 
sides  we  rubbed  as  wc  glided  between  their  narrow  tiers, 
like  a  leviathan  among  little  fishes.  A  tolerably  large 
schooner's  maintopmast  passed  under  our  mainyard  with- 
out touching,  and  the  men  on  our  foreyard,  ready  to  bear 
off  should  we  be  like  to  come  in  contact,  were  on  a  level 
with  the  royalyards  of  a  large  barque  which  we  passed. 
Custom  had  caused  us  to  forget,  in  a  short  time  after 
coming  on  board,  this  great  difference  in  sizes,  and  it  was 
thought  no  more  to  run  to  the  royal  masthead,  on  board 
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ovr  seventy-foar,  than  it  would  be  to  go  to  the 
place  on  board  a  diminutive  merchant  barque. 

Oar  ship's  company  being  so  lai^,  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  pay  us  off  in  two  parties.  Accordingly,  one 
half  of  the  crew  was  sent  ashore  on  the  next  day  after 
we  hauled  to  the  Navy  Yard  wharf,  while  the  balance^ 
among  whom  I  found  myself,  were  kept  on  board  to  strip 
Mp — ^that  is,  to  take  down  the  lightest  of  the  top-ham- 
per, send  down  the  topgallantmasts,  and  topmasts,  and 
topsail  and  lower  yards.  The  rest  of  this  labor  is  left  ta 
tiie  dockyard  men.  Stripping  ship  is  pleasant  work,  in- 
asmuch as  it  proclaims  the  conclusion  of  the  cruise. 
Everything  is  sent  down  by  the  run,  and  '*  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  clear  conscience  "  is  the  word. 

At  last — at  last — the  long  wished  for  day  came,  on 
which  we  were  to  leave  the  ship.  When,  on  the  even- 
ing previous,  as  I  took  a  last  walk  about  the  now  deserted 
decks,  a  final  look  up  aloft,  where  now  everything  was 
dismantled,  I  felt — I  must  confess  it — as  though  1  were 
about  to  depart  from  my  home,  llie  moment  to  whivrh  I 
had  looked  forward  so  lon^,  and  with  so  much  eagerness, 
was  come ;  but  the  gladness  which  1  had  anticipated  I 
would  feel  at  this  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for, 
was  not  there. 

All  the  pleasures  of  the  voyage  came  rushing  athwart 
my  memory.  The  remembrance  even  of  the  many  de- 
privations and  positive  sufferings  of  our  long  cruise, 
seemed  to  loom  up  before  me  with  a  pleasant  sort 
of  indistinctness,  and  I  regarded  the  old  craft,  the 
acene  of  many,  to  me  eventful,  passages  in  my  life,  with 
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a  feeling  of  affection  which  I  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. 

I  was  not  alone.  Old  tars,  and  young  lads,  all  were 
walking  about,  taking  their  leave  of  the  various  familiar 
objects  and  places  about  docks.  Here  was  a  powder-boj, 
holding  up  to  the  light,  for  the  last  time,  his  bright 
priming-wires.  There,  a  graj-beard  seaman  was  brush- 
ing the  dust  off  his  cutlass,  and  placing  it  carefully  in 
the  rack,  overhead.  Some  ascended  to  the  tops,  where  so 
pany  pleasant  hours  had  been  spent,  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  sat  down  sorrowfully  in  the  old  places, 
to  have  "  another  yam  ;"  while  yet  others  fidgeted  about 
decks,  evidently  feeling  themselves  sadly  out  of  place, 
and  more  than  half  wishing  the  good  old  craft  was  yet 
off  the  Horn. 

The  next  morning,  the  final  leave-taking  came,  and  we 
gathered  bags  and  hammocks,  and  went  A&hore^-free  at 
last  Then  first  came  the  full  realization  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  once  more  my  own  master,  and  with  the  feeling,  I 
half  involimtarily  straightened  myself,  and  threw  back 
my  shoulders,  as  though  to  fling  off  the  long -borne  yoke. 
I  felt  as  though  no  consideration  in  the  world  could  induce 
me  to  ship  in  the  Navy  again.  I  had  had  a  surfeit  of 
bondage. 
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PKEFACE. 


In  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  writer  to  draw  an  intelligible  picture  of  the 
Merchant  Seaman's  life.  Were  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice such  as  youth  are  most  apt  to  imagine  it,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  great  charms  for  one  of 
an  adventurous  turn  of  mind.  Could  the  Mer- 
chant Sailor  always  have  his  choice  of  voyages- 
could  he  obtain  a  situation  when  he  wished,  and 
to  go  whither  it  pleased  him — were  he  not  coo* 
tinually  at  the  mercy  of  tyrannical  officers,  and 
grasping  shoresmen  —  and  finally,  but  not  by  any 
means  of  least  importance,  were  his  average  in- 
come sufficient  to  meet  even  his  most  moderate 
wants,  such  a  life,  with  all  its  hardships,  would 
form  a  not  unpleasing  experience.     But  the  direct 

retene  is  the  fact.    Hia  chief  anxiety  when  he  is 
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diBcharged  from  one  ship,  is  to  engage  himself 
on  board  another.  In  most  cases,  he  is  forced  to 
accept  the  first  chance  that  offers.  He  has  no  con- 
trol at  all  over  his  own  moyements,  but  is  the 
merest  creature  of  chance.  He  may  plan  out  for 
himself  an  easy  and  pleasant  round  of  voyages, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  put  his  plans  into  execution. 

The  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  show  the  shadows 
aa  well  as  the  lights  of  this  phase  of  sea-life. 
And,  truly,  these  shadows  are  not  few. 

Of  the  "yams"  recounted  in  this  volume,  it 
may  be  well  to  say,  that  they  are  told  as  nearly 
aa  possible  in  the  language  of  the  original  relators, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  of  their  entire  truth.  He  has  given 
them  place  here,  not  only  because  yaming  is  one  of 
the  chief  amusements  of  sailors  during  their  leisure 
hours,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  present  phases 
of  searlife  which  happily  did  not  fall  to  his  expe- 
rience. 
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JiflK  Aahor»- ViotimlMd  Iqr  tlM  Uad  8h«ki«Mr  ftr  Bw- 

loa— A  PleMim  Trip— Botlo»— SftUor's  Hone— Skips  tad 
Shipping  Offioes. 

Tbm  taHon,  boarding  hoaae  Iraepen,  and  itinenuittva- 
den  of  jeweliy,  in  port,  have  a  busy  time  daring  the 
week  in  wkioh  a  man-of-war's  orew  is  discharged  and 
paid  oS,  Jack  can  not  see  to  the  end  of  a  knndied 
doUaxs,  and  therefore  pays  royally  for  everything  lie 
wants,  and  very  many  things  lie  don't  want,  never  stoop- 
ing so  low  as  to  bargain  with  a  tradesman — and  gettfajf 
cheated  on  all  hands,  of  coarse,  by  the  land  shaika 
Pinchbeck  watches,  and  plated  jewelry,  and  ill-flttfaig 
diore  dothes,  soon  transform  the  neat,  trim  man-of-waz^s- 
man,  looking  as  thoogh  he  had  jost  stepped  oat  of  a 
bandbox,  into  an  awkward,  angainly  fellow  as  one  wodd 
be  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  day's  wdk 

Bat  never  mind ;  the  dothes  may  not  fit,  bat  thej  ooil 
the  money — ^the  watch  may  be  gilt,  bat  its  prioe  wa^  a 
golden  one— «nd  "  whaf  s  the  odds,  so  loQg  as  j^itk 
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liappy,'*  said  %  jolly  topmate,  as  lie  introdnoed  himself 
to  my  notice,  in  a  suit  <ji  clothes  big  enough  for  the  largest 
man  in  all  Ohio,  a  "long-Aced  hat»"  a  watch  in*  each 
vest  pocket»  rings  on  eveiy  finger,  including  the  thumbs, 
and  a  breastpin  almost  large  enough  for  a  dinner  plate. 

«  Ton  know/*  said  he,  with  the  air  of  one  havii^g  some 
ezperienoe  in  such  matters,  "  one  must  be  in  the  fashion. 
Now  nobody  would  take  me  for  an  old  salt ;  they  won't 
flay  *  go  away  sailor,  you  smell  of  tar/  " 

I  thought  perhaps  they  wouldn't,  but  respectfully 
declined  investing  in  a  similar  manner,  to  Jack's  evi- 
dnt  disgust  Not  all,  however,  of  our  crew  sported 
liieir  two  watches,  or  dressed  in  style.  I  am  sony  to 
say  that  not  a  few  commenced  a  spree  on  the  first  day 
adiore,  from  which  they  only  waked  up  to  find  them- 
selyes  ootward  bound,  and  the  landlord  prepared  to 
diip  them,  and  pocket  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their 
advance  money.  There  were  yet  others,  and  these  were 
prinoipally  the  old  merchant  sailors,  who  were  off,  as  soon 
as  they  received  their  pay,  to  one  of  the  northern  sea- 
ports»  with  the  intention  of  shipping  for  some  foreign  port, 
livexpodl,  London,  Havre,  or  *'  up  the  straits,"  as  the 
Hedxterranean  is  called,  where,  being  old  cruising  grounds 
to  them,  they  thought  to  have  their  spree  out  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  United  States. 

I  fear  but  few,  of  the  many  who  had  talked  so  loudly 
of  going  home,  had  the  strength  of  purpose  to  cany  their 
resolution  into  efiect  Many  were  doubtless  persuaded 
off  by  their  shipmates,  and  went  "one  more  voyage^ — 
y^Aoh  is  like  ^e  toper's  "one  more  glass,"  something 
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that  upsets  all  plans  for  xefonn.  OtlieTB  intended  anlf  to 
take  a  litde  pidimhiaij  spree,  but  spent  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  sayings  in  that,  and  then  abandoned  all 
idea  of  seeing  home  till  after  another  good  voyage. 

As  for  myself,  it  had  been  detennined  that  the  oon^ 
panj  which  I  had  joined  should  go  to  Boston,  from  whenee 
I  intended  to  make  my  first  trip  in  a  mesehant  TssseL 
Cor  party  consisted  of  five;  two  seamen,  old  sea-dpgs,  om 
of  them  a  captain  of  the  minentop,  two  ordinaiy  seaanei^ 
and  myself  a  boy.  The  three  last  mentioned  w«restea4iy< 
temperanoe  lads,  bat  the  old  tars  were  oonfimied  topen^ 
who  were  consdons  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptB^ 
tion  to  spreeing,  and  had  made  us  youngsters  promise; 
while  yet  on  board  ship,  that  we  would  $ee  to  them. 

Fearing  the  utter  impossibility  of  keeping  straigjii 
all  the  way  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  the  luminous  idea 
struck  Hany  Hill,  the  captain  of  the  top,  to  charter  the 
cabin  of  a  little  coasting  schooner,  about  to  jffooeed  to 
Bostcm. 

«  And  then,"  said  he,  "  if  old  Tommy  Martin  and  I 
get  on  our  beam-ends,  you  boys  can  put  us  into  our  berths^ 
and  there  will  be  no  bloody  land  sharks  to  pick  oof 
pockets." 

This  proposition  was  accordingly  carried  into  efieot 
We  paid  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  (^  the  cabin,  the  captaia 
to  "  eat  us,"  he  agreeing,  also,  to  start  away  the  sama 
day  we  were  paid  ofi^,  which  clause  of  the  contract  I 
insisted  on,  fearing,  were  we  detained  any  time  in  Non 
folkt  that  my  tc^mates  would  get  on  an  interminahll 
qiree.    Ihaddeterminedoncarxying  them  soberly  to  tha 
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Btakm*  Home,  in  BosUm,  and  there,  plaoing  them  under 
good  inflnenoeOi  tiy  to  make  them  lay  aside  a  portion  of 
their  earningB. 

Aocordingly,  we  paid  oar  board  bill — ^three  dajs,  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day;  for  sleeping 
in  a  garret,  fnmiBhing  our  own  bedding,  and  eating  an 
oooasional  meal  in  thehoose — ^but  homeward  boond  sailors 
don't  dispute  Inlls — and  took  onrselyes  and  baggage  down 
to  the  schooner.  On  getting  on  board,  I  found  in  the 
oabin  lookers  sundry  jugs,  labeled  **  brandy,"  **  rum," 
and  "  wine,"  which  our  two  old  tars  had  smuggled  oflf  on 
the  day  before,  unknown  to  the  sober  portion  of  the  party. 
The  wine,  Harry  Hill  said  he  had  gotten  expressly  for 
us,  as  such  a  glorious  time  as  we  might  now  have,  should 
not  be  entirely  thrown  away.  Procuring  some  oysters,  on 
our  way  down  the  bay,  we  were  soon  outside,  making 
good  h^way  toward  Boston. 

Our  two  old  topmates  saw  but  little  of  the  daylight 
while  the  liquor  lasted,  but  as  a  good  deal  of  it  leaked 
oot^  they  had  abundant  time  to  get  sober  before  we 
aniyed  in  port  For  myself,  being  my  first  trip  on  so 
small  a  yessel,  I  eigoyed  myself  yery  much.  By  the  time 
we  reached  Boston  I  had  learned  to  steer,  which  neocs- 
Miy  accomplishment  no  one  has  a  chance  of  acquiring  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  where  only  the  most  experienced 
of  the  seamen  are  permitted  to  take  the  wheel 

Arrived  at  the  wharf  in  Boston,  we  took  a  coach, 
(Harry  Hill  insisting  upon  going  an  deck  with  the  driyer, 
lukvii^^  had  a  surfeit  of  the  cabin,  coming  firom  Norfolk,) 
and  drove  up  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  Purchase  street^  in 
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a  gtyk  oaleolated  to  let  foUcs  know  that  we  weore  kom^ 
ward  bounders.  Sailors'  Homes,  almost  every  body  knows^ 
hftte  been  established  in  nearly  every  large  seaport  in  the 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  seamen,  while  on 
Aioe,  with  boarding  houses  conducted  on  honest  prin- 
eipks,  and  mostly  by  religious  people,  and  where  thej 
will  be  removed  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  temptatioM 
id  the  land.  That  in  Purchase  street,  Boston,  always 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  being  a  very  large  and  oott- 
Modicady  arranged  building,  where  everything  was  qmsi 
and  ienipalously  neat,  and  where  no  efforts  were  spared 
by  the  kind-hearted  *' landlord,"  Mr.  Ghaney,  ai^  hk 
excellent  lady,  to  make  the  tars  comfortable,  and  to  aid 
them  in  their  efforts  at  keeping  on  the  right  tracL 

Entering  our  names,  and  the  name  of  our  last  ship,  oil 
the  register,  we  were  shown  to  nice,  airy,  rooms,  where 
matters  looked  more  like  comfort  than  anything  I  had 
seen  for  the  last  three  years.  The  regulations  of  the 
house  were  suspended  in  each  room,  and  firom  these! 
gathered,  among  other  matters,  that  there  was  in  the 
building  a  reading  room  and  a  smoking  room,  for  the  use 
of  all  the  boarders,  that  prayers  were  held  in  the  former 
apartment  every  morning,  before  breakflEtft,  which  all  in 
the  house  were  invited  to  attend,  and  that  on  Sabbath 
divine  service  was  held  in  a  chapel  qypoeite  the  Hcnne. 

That  night  I  enjoyed  a  glorious  rest  For  three  long 
years  a  narrow  hammock,  hung  on  a  crowded  deck,  had 
been  my  only  sleeping  place — aside  from  a  still  harder 
deck  plank — and  to  find  myself  once  more  in  a  good  bed, 
with  nice,  dean  sheets  and  pillows,  and  surrounded  bj 
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•all  the  comf<MiB  of  hofme,  comforts,  by-the-waj,  which  we 
don't  know  how  to  Talue  till  we  are  obliged  to  do  without 
tiien^  was  a  most  unmistakable  pleasure.  I  had  taken 
Hany  Hill  as  my  room-mate. 

**Now,  my  boy,"  said  he,  as  he  "  turned  in,"  "  there 
will  be  no  calling  of  all  hands  to-morrow,  no  turning  out 
in  the  cold  to  scrub  decks,  no  getting  down  on  your  mar- 
VQfW-bones,  with  holy-stones  and  sand.  So  you  can  take 
jHUt  as  much  comfort  as  you  please.  I'm  cmly  afiraid  I'll 
•lAqp  so  sound  I  shan't  enjoy  it  at  all — so  if  you  wake  up 
along  in  the  mid-watch,  give  me  a  call,  that  I  may 
freshen  my  reckoning." 

But  there  was  no  mid-watch  in  my  dreams  that  night 

The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  called  us  down  to  prayers, 
in  the  morning.  I  found  a  very  good  attendance  in  the 
leading  room.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  attended 
•ftmily  worship  since  leaving  home,  and  strange  feelings 
etept  over  me  as  I  listened  to  the  Word  being  read  and 
the  prayer  offered.  And  as  the  gray-haired  minister  who 
conducted  the  worship,  adsed  God's  blessing  on  those 
tiiere  assembled,  and  on  their  friends,  wherever  they  might 
be,  my  heart  was  full,  at  the  thought  of  the  loved  ones 
at  home,  perhaps  then,  also,  offering  up  their  morning 
service  to  the  Lord. 

But  could  I  go  home?  What  had  I  to  teH  what  had 
I  to  show,  after  my  long  absence?  No!  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  a  little  more  of  the  wcvld  before  I  showed 
wy  hce  there. 

After  breakflMt  our  party  sallied  out  to  take  a  look 
abool  the  wharves,  and  pick  out  a  ship,  as  none  of  us 
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intended  to  stay  ashore  above  a  week  or  twa  The  4»ing 
time  is  alwa jB  a  busy  season  with  shipping  and  we  fcimd 
at  thewharres  diips,  barqneer  hfigs and  sehoooefs^  kwd* 
ing  fbr  maiiy  diffisrent  parts  of  the  world.  Altar  iamb- 
Hqg  aionnd  the  wharves  awhile,  we  entered  a  skipping 
office.  It  is  to  these  phoes  that  the  owners  and  masten 
of  vesseb,  when  in  want  of  a  crew,  take  their  "  actioks^** 
tibe  obligatkns  which  eadi  one  on  board  must  sign,  befaa 
saifii^  and  which  contain  an  abstract  of  thegeneiaUipi 
ef  tibe  nwrehant-marine,  and  whatever  partwnlarspecilmk 
isoDS  are  deemed  neoessarf  fbr  the  voyage  the  ship  is  it 
peiftrm.  These  articles  are  spread  out  on  desks^  about 
the  office,  that  seamen  may  examine  them  and  piok  Hktnr 
•elves  oat  a  voyage. 

Ships  were  plenty  at  this  time,  and  we  entered  an 
oAoe  where  two  East  Indiamen,  a  China  ship^  a  Bahie 
diip,  and  a  vessel  going  round  Gape  Horn,  had  their 
articles  exposed — ^besides  several  small  craft  going  to  dtfif 
fttent  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  barque  bound  t^ 
a  soathem  port,  and  thence  to  "  some  port  or  porta  v^ 
Europe,  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain." 

''Here  you  are,  now,"  said  one  of  my  old  firiends,  ''jm 
irant  to  see  somewhat  of  the  world;  here  you  have  your 
inek,  and  cui  take  a  trip  almost  anywhere  you  vrant  bOk** 

Am  we  stood  there,  two  tars  came  ia  lliey  had  mu 
dently  been  down  to  look  at  some  of  the  vessets. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  one,  "  which  shall  it  be,  Bmnfk  or 
Ghinar 

"What  do  you  say  to  Bombay,  Tomf  asked, the 
tlher. 
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"WelLFm  agreed." 

And  they  signed  the  articles  of  a  yesBd  bound  to 
**  Bombay,  and  soch  other  ports  in  the  East  Indies  or 
Ohina,  as  the  captain  may  determine,  the  yoyage  not  to 
exceed  two  years." 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  see  men  disposing  so  care- 
kady  of  their  future,  for  the  next  year  or  two ;  choosing 
at  hap-hasard,  between  the  frosts  cf  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
bonung  son  of  the  Indies;  the  hardships  of  a  Bussian 
TOjage,  and  the  sickness  incident  to  a  trip  to  China.  But 
I  soon  foond  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  habit,  and  before 
I  was  much  older,  learned,  myself,  to  start  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  at  five  minutes  notice,  and  per- 
haps merely  to  oblige  an  old  shipmate,  or  eyen  from  a 
less  reasonable  caprice. 

I  desired  much  to  go  to  the  East  Indies,  but  thought 
best  to  make  a  short  European  Toyage  first,  in  order  to 
be  inducted  regularly  into  the  life,  and  ways,  and  duties 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  before  going  on  a  long  trip  in  a 
hxMSj  Indiaman.  So  I  one  day  shipped  myself  in  a 
barque,  going  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Liverpool  or 
Havre.  The  rest  of  our  party  of  five,  all  sailed  before 
me.  Two  went  to  Bussia,  one  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
other  to  Ouracoa,  in  the  West  LmUcs.  When  they  were 
an  gone  I  fblt  reaUy  lonesome;  but  as  the  day  drew  near, 
on  which  I  too  was  to  leave,  to  embark  in  a  line  of  duty 
entirely  new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  knew  not  what  success 
I  diould  have,  I  must  confess  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
However,  the  hour  came  at  last  The  shippbg  agent 
sends  word  to  the  places  of  residence  of  the  various 
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]iiem])eri  of  the  crew,  of  the  precise  day  aiid  hour  of  sa^^ 
which  if  genexallj  determined  on  some  days  beforehand. 
The  orew  of  a  merchant  yessel  do  not  go  on  board  until 
just  as  the  ship  is  about  to  oast  off  from  the  whaifl 
And  on  returning  home,  thej  barely  make  &st  the  ship^ 
and  then  leave  her.  As  crews  are  picked  up  at  hap-hai- 
aid,  the  different  individuals  are,  in  general,  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  some  days  before  all  hands  become 
acquainted  and  sociable.  If  now,  in  addition  to  being 
■tzaiiigfiis.  one  half  of  them  are  drunk  on  their  amtaljln 
A*  faeeastle,  and  consequently  unfit  for  duty,  and  ready 
for  a  quarrel  with  the  oflicen,  (and  this  was  predsely  Ihe 
ease  on  this  occasion)  it  need  not  to  be  said  that  going 
out  to  sea,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  the  meet 
pleasant  incident  in  one's  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Bail  Ibr  New  Orlean*— Going  to  Be*  with  *  Dmnkon  Crow— A 
Mtroliantman'B  Forooooilo— ^'Man  tlio  WindlMo''— Choosing 
Watohes— Some  points  oi  Diiferonoe  between  the  Merchant 
flerrioe  and  the  Na^y,  with  a  short  digression  into  the  Phi- 
loeophj  of  Sailorcraft. 

Our  crew  numbered  ten»  before  the  mast,  of  whom 
two,  myself  and  another,  were  boys,  the  rest  being  able 
seamen.  We  came  on  board  at  nine,  a.  m.,  but  early 
as  it  was,  six  of  the  men,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
were  already  tipsy,  and  of  coarse,  as  cross  as  bears. 
They  were  brought  on  board  by  the  boarding  house 
ke^)ers,  and  stowed  away  in  the  forecastle,  that  they 
might,  by  means  of  a  nap,  reoover  their  sober  senses. 
Meantime  four  of  us  cast  aS  the  lines,  loosed  the  sails, 
and  sheeting  home  the  foretopsail,  dropped  down  the  har- 
bor a  littk  way,  and  then  came  to  anchor,  the  captain 
determining  to  wait  till  the  morrow,  and  go  to  sea  with  a 
sober  crew. 

Our  foreeasUe  was  a  dirty  little  hole,  into  which 
soaroely  a  glimmer  of  daylight  could  penetrate.  Being 
j«8t  in  the  bow  of  the  yessel,  its  shape  was  triangular; 
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the  space  dear  of  the  berths  being  aboat  six  feet  in  knglli 
bj  five  wide  at  tbe  base,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  laige 
standieon,  which  formed,  on  deck,  the  pall-bit  of  the 
windlass.  Into  this  little  space,  ten  of  us,  dmnk  and 
Bober  together,  were  crowded,  when  evening  set  in,  it 
being  yet  too  cold  to  stay  out  on  deck. 

After  coming  to  an  anchor,  the  first  labor  was  to  dear 
up  this  place,  which  was  to  be  our  residence  for  boom 
time.  The  forecastle,  being  untenanted  in  harbor,  is 
generally  used  by  the  mates  or  ship-keepers  as  a  ^aoe  cf 
dqKMit  for  old  rigging,  and  we  found  our  bunks  Ml  d 
all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  of  rigging.  Throwing  this 
stuff  upon  deck,  we  arranged  our  bedding,  lashed  and 
cleated  our  chests,  to  prevent  their  fetching  away,  and 
then,  having  taken  supper,  turned  in,  to  keep  warm.  I 
dept  but  little  all  night,  feeling  altogether  out  of  place 
among  a  lot  of  drunken  men,  who  were  turning  uneasily 
in  their  bunks,  cursing  and  swearing,  as  ^y  shivered  in 
the  cold. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  with  the  earliest  ray  of 
light,  the  second  mate  rapped  over-head  with  a  hand- 
flpike,  calling  all  hands  to  up  anchor.  How  different* 
thought  I,  from  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  boatswain  and 
his  mates,  which  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to.  We 
turned  out  and  sat  on  our  chests,  waiting  for  the  call  to 
"  man  the  windlass."  Several  of  the  drunkards  of  the 
previous  day  were  grumbling  about  sore  heads,  and  ran- 
sacked the  forecastle  through  for  some  liquor.  One  at 
last  bethought  him  to  look  into  his  chest,  and  took  thenoe 
ft  large  jug,  at  which  all  except  myself  took  a  long  pnlL 
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B  mm  pawed  to  me  too,  but  n^  refosal  to  participate 
ieemed,  noTerthelefli,  to  please  eveiy  one. 

Preeentlj,  '*  man  the  windlaae,  theie/'  finom  the  mate, 
eaUed  na  on  deck. 

V'  Go  aloft  two  haDda»  and  loose  the  topMik  and  top- 
gallantsails,*'  sung  oat  the  captain,  as  we  mustered  on 
the  topgallant  forecastle.  I  jumped  aloft  at  the  five,  let 
fidl  the  topsail,  topgallantsail,  and  foresail,  and  over* 
hauled  the  rigging,  there  being  but  little  wind.  We  then 
hove  short  on  the  anchc^,  sheeted  home  the  foretopsail — 
a  few  heaves^  and — '*  the  anchor's  away,  sir,"  suQg  out 
the  mate. 

*'  Heave  him  up^  and  oome  this  way  two  hands-^faraoe 
tp  the  forcyard." 

To  me,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  two  or  three 
hundred  men  pulliqg  on  a  brace  or  halyards,  it  seemed 
lery  stzaoge  to  see  two  m&a  called  to  brace  up  a  yard,  or 
10  see  five  or  six  men  runup  a  topsail  halyards,  to  a  cheery 
^o  heave  yoh,  one  man  running  up  aloft  to  the  fly  block,  and 
then  riding  down  on  the  &1L  On  board  a  vessel  of  war 
DO  singing  out  at  ropes  is  allowed,  ikt^  call  of  the  boat- 
swain's mate  giving  the  signal,  to  which  all  pull  together. 
The  merchant  sailor,  on  the  contrary,  delights  in  making 
a  noise  when  pulling  on  to^pes,  and  getting  up  anchor  or 
hoisting  topsails,  with  a  good  crew,  is  always  enlivened 
by  various  cheering  songs,  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
keeping  all  hands  in  good  humor,  and  lightening  Uie 
work.  Our  crew  were  yet  too  much  stupefied  with  hard 
drinking  to  be  aUe  to  raise  a  song,  and  the  anchor  wu 
ditted  and  thetopsails  sheeted  home,  with  nothing  li veHor 
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than  the  never-failing  **yoho,  pull  boys."  We  stood  oal 
past  Boston  Light  House,  with  a  light  bat  fair  breeie, 
and  Were  soon  in  the  open  Bay,  with  the  highland  of 
Cape  God  ahead.  The  anchors  were  got  on  the  bowt»  a 
portion  of  the  chain  cable  run  down  into  the  chain-looker, 
the  decks  swept,  and  then  "  get  yonr  breakfiuits." 

Each  one  took  his  pot  to  the  "galley,"  getting  it 
filled  with  coffee  (sweetened  with  molasses),  while  I« 
being  the  hoy,  took  the  meat  and  the  lobsoouse  down  indo 
the  forecastle,  and  got  the  bread-barge  supplied  with 
bread.  Lohicouse  is  the  sea  name  for  a  species  of  hash 
or  stew,  made  of  potatoes,  bread,  onions,  and  chopped 
salt  beef.  It  is  a  savoiy  mess  for  hungiy  tars,  and  forms 
a  standard  dish  for  breakfast  on  board  all  good  ship«. 
The  scouse,  the  beef,  and  bread,  being  duly  arranged  od 
the  forecastle  deck,  each  one  helped  himself  to  what  he 
pleased,  sitting  on  his  chest,  with  the  pot  of  coffee,  and 
his  tin  pan  beside  him.  The  old  topers  took  a  final  swig 
at  their  jug,  and  it  being  emptied,  declared  it  a  **  dead 
marine,"  and  tossed  it  into  the  chain-locker.  Then  break- 
fast b^an,  amid  a  little  cheerful  conversation,  eveiy  <me 
appearing  glad  at  the  thought  that  we  were  fairly  undor- 
weigh.  Presently,  *'  one  bell "  was  struck,  and  the  man 
at  the  wheel  was  relieved,  to  get  his  break&st  At  two 
bellsr  we  were  again  "  turned  to,"  and  got  to  work  to 
put  on  chafing  gear,  lash  water  casks,  and  get  all  fiuit 
about  decks,  ready  for  sea.  In  this  dnt^  the  day  was 
spenty  and  by  evening  Cape  Cod  Light  was  well 

After  supper,  all  hands  were  called  aft,  and  th« : 
ehooie  watches  for  the  voyage.    All  hands  are  magbA 
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along  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  mate  and  sooond  mate 

chMse  altematelj,  such  men  as  thej  like  best    It  is 

gpnerally  thought  preferable  to  be  in  the  mate's  watch, 

as  the  second  mate's  is  also  the  captain's,  and  has,  there- 

foffCb  two  heads,  and  often  a  consequent  double  allowanco 

of  work.     Watches  are  not  chosen  until  the  close  of  the 

first  day  out,  in  order  that  the  qualifications  of  difierent 

individuals  of  the  crew  may  be  tested.    Each  mate  has 

thus  a  chance  to  settle  in  his  mind  what  men  he  fancies, 

vhile  the  men  have  likewise  an  opportunity  of  judging 

as  to  the  relative  qualifications  of  the  mates.     I  had 

taken  a  fuicy  to  the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  smart, 

lively  Yankee,  and  had  done  my  best  all  day,  in  order  to 

attract  his  favorable  notice,  with  the  object  of  being 

chosen  by  him.    The  seamen  were  of  course  picked  first 

When  only  an  ordinaiy  seaman  and  myself  were  left  to 

chose  from,  the  mates  conferred  together,  and  finally,  to 

my  great  satisfaction,  the  mate  said: 

"  Here,  my  lad,  come  over  to  my  side — " 

"  Can  you  steer?"  he  asked  me.  j 

"Yes  sir."  j 

"What's  your  name  r-  j 

"  Charles,  sir."  j 

"  Well,  Charles,  you  may  go  and  take  the  wheel  till 

ttght  bells,  as  we  have  the  first  eight  hours  tn, " 

I  had  said  that  I  could  steer,  but  I  now  took  the  helm 
with  BO  little  miagiving.  I  had  done  my  best  while  on 
bgaid  the  schooner,  firom  Norfolk  to  Boston,  to  make  my- 
self &miliar  with  the  mystery  of  guiding  a  vessel  on  her 
oomse*  but  the  little  experience  gained  there,  did  not 
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mdBod  to  give  me  any  degree  of  ezpertness  in  the  irt 
Fortunatdj  for  me  the  bieese  was  light  and  steady, 
and  the  ship  steered  well,  and  so  I  steered  mj  first  triidt 
without  being  found  &nlt  witL 

With  a  firesbening  breeie,  by  twelve  o'clock  the  H|g^ 
kod  li^t  was  out  of  sights  and  the  next  momii^  we 
were  fkirly  oat  at  sea,  and  the  regular  routine  of  sea-life 
began.  Our  crew  had  by  this  time  all  gotten  sober,  and 
with  clearer  heads  there  came  merrier  faces,  the  mutiiu 
OBs  and  loafing  wretch  of  the  day  before,  being  now  trans- 
fiffmed  into  a  smart,  lively,  and  willing  tar,  able  and 
ready  fmr  any  duty — to  '*  hand,  reef,  or  steer,  or  heaTS 
the  lead"  Taking  altogether,  we  found  ourselves  to  be 
about  as  good  a  crew — liquor  aside — as  could  be  gotten 
together,  for  a  vessel  like  ours.  And  when  we  got 
acquainted,  got  to  know  each  one's  caliber  and  capacities^ 
we  jogged  along  veiy  happily  together. 

I  found  some  very  great  differences  between  life  **  in 
the  Service,"  and  in  a  merchant  vessel  In  the  first 
phice,  our  work  here  was  infinitely  harder.  With  only 
five  men  in  a  watch,  each  individual  must  put  out  his 
whole  strength,  in  tightening  a  brace,  swigging  home  a 
sheet,  or  pulling  up  a  halyard.  As  a  consequence  of  this^ 
by  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  of  the  Bay,  my  hands 
were  full  of  blisters  and  cracks,  a  thing  which  had  not 
probably  hai^pened  to  any  one  on  board  a  Naval  vessd 
once  in  three  years.  And  the  hard  straining  at  ropes^ 
and  <^ten  at  the  wheel,  when  the  wind  blew  fresh,  made 
me  for  a  while  sore  all  over,  as  though  I  had  been  beatsn 
withasticL 
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.  Next,  there  is  yerj  great  differenoe  between  the  treat* 
mmU  in  the  Na^y  and  that  in  the  merohant  eervioe.  The 
e^fitain  of  a  manpof-wai  has  a  power  almost  of  life  and 
death  oyer  the  sailors  under  his  iwmwiand.  An  aet  of 
overt  disobedieaoe  wonldbeapieee  of  anheaxdof  insanity; 
not  even  a  mattered  growl,  or  an  angiy  look  ia  tolerated* 
Mutiny,  that  dread  word  to  tiie  man-of-war'sanan,  is  sap- 
posed  to  lark  under  all  sudli  expressions  of  didike»  The 
eat  is  eTcr  in  the  foregronndt  a  warning  to  alL 
-  **  Yoa  may  think  what  you  please,  io  Umg  a$  yotc  eMt 
Jtkink  aUnid,"^ikaB  is  aboat  the  amount  of  tiie  Bhie  Jack- 
et's liberty  of  speech — and  liberty  of  action,  he  has  none. 
He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  woiksr  only  at  the  beck  and 
nod  of  his  superior.  To  be  sure,  this  takes  away  from 
him  all  sense  of  responsibility.  Othen  do  his  thinking; 
a  plan  of  his  life,  with  iq)ecificatioas  annexed,  is  ever 
hanging  above  the  desk  of  the  captain's  derk.  He  has 
not  to  provide  for  the  morrow — and  even  if  it  is  not  at 
aU  provided  for,  the  rei^Kmsibility  is  not  with  him. 

Here  is  taught  to  its  fullest  perfection,  that  great  secret 
of  all  disciplined  organisations,  ob§y  order$ — "obey  orderm 
if  you  break  owners,"  as  Jack  has  s^nificantly  rendered 
it  Instant  unhesitating,  unthinking  obedienoe  to  the 
order  that  is  given — this  is  the  one  great  rule,  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  sailor,  until  it  becomes 
to  him  a  second  nature,  and  he  rushes  careVesriy  but  con- 
sciously, in  the  hot  of  death,  or  on  to  certain  destruction, 
at  the  word  of  his  eonimandiwg  oflfeer,  leaving  all  respon- 
sibility of  the  result  with  him. 

"  Jump  I"  shouted  a  captain  to  a  cabin-boy,  who,  in  a  fit 
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of  foolish  bravado,  had  crawled  out  to  the  end  of  the 
mainrojal  yard,  and  now  clung  there,  between  skj  and 
water,  unable  to  get  in,  afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  fallingi 
"Jump I  you  scoundrel,  instantly T'  and  the  boy  unhesi- 
tatingly leaped  from  the  dizzy  bight  into  the  blue  waT6 
beneath — and  was  saved.  A  landsman  would  have  argued 
the  point— or  at  least  have  taken  time  to  turn  over  Ib 
his  mind  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  order,  and  ha 
would  have  lost  his  hold,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces  on 
deck. 

Now  it  is  true,  and  this  little  story  exemplifies  it,  thai 
this  kind  of  discipline  is  necessary  on  board  ship,  and 
particularly  on  board  a  Naval  vessel,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  bodies  arc  placed  under  command  of  one  mind — but 
what  kind  of  men  does  it  make  of  these  bodies  ?  Plainly, 
it  takes  away  all  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  mind ;  or  rather,  it  accustoms  him  to  lay  it 
aside  as  useless,  and  depend  upon  another  for  that  which 
God  has  given  to  alL  It  is  this,  to  a  great  extent,  which 
makes  the  man-of-war's  mau  unfit  for  any  other  phase  of 
life  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred.  And  it  is 
this,  too,  which  makes  him  so  very  generally  dissolute 
when  on  shore,  and  almost  entirely  incapacitates  him  for 
taking  care  of  himself.  His  car  of  life  requires  a  vigi- 
lant conductor,  to  keep  it  from  running  off  the  track. 

But  in  the  merchant  service  this  point  of  discipline, 
although  perfectly  well  understood,  and  enforced,  in  emer- 
gencies, where  only  it  is  necessary,  does  not  enter  into 
the  daily  life.     The  seaman  there,  assumes  interests,  and 
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feek  ooDBequeiit  reeponsibilities,  to  which  Blue  Jacket  is 
a  Btranger.  He  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  to  see  all  secure 
ak^|p— because,  should  anything  give  way,  it  would  ooca- 
Bion  him  an  unwelcome  addition  to  labors  already  suffi- 
dently  heavy.  The  work  being  divided  among  but  few 
hands,  each  one  feels  interested  in  devising  means  to 
uake  it  as  light  as  possible.  In  short,  the  safety,  and 
iiie  comfort  <^  all  depend  upon  the  thoughtfulness  of 
each.  In  Uiis  respect  ^c  merchant  service  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  Navy,  as  a  school  for  training.  And, 
SB  a  consequence,  the  merchant  sailor  is  valued,  while 
the  veteran  man-of-war*s-man  is  almost  despised. 

Begging  the  reader  to  have  patience  with  this  rather 
prosy  digression  into  the  philosophy  of  sailorcraft,  we  will 
go  on.  There  is  no  one  thing  in  which  the  merchant  sea- 
man is  so  far  above  Uncle  Sam's  man,  than  in  this, 
that  he  does  his  duty  without  the  fear  of  punishment 
before  his  eyes.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  both 
states  can  imagine  the  degradation  of  the  one,  ot  the  honest 
elevation  of  the  other.  Hard  and  disagreeable  his  work 
18,  without  doubt,  but  he  knows  his  duty,  and  his  rights, 
and  says,  mentally,  to  his  superior,  '*thus  far,  and  no 
forther  can  you  go  with  me."  And  among  every  good 
crew  there  exists  an  e9pr\t  de  corps,  which  makes  them 
do  their  duty  willingly,  but  present  a  front  as  of  one 
man  to  the  officer  who  attempts  to  exact  more* 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  this*  that  the 
life  of  a  merchant  sailor,  aside  firom  its  haidshipa,  is 
necessarily  a  pleasant  one.    The  captain  and  mates  have 
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alwajs  at  tlioir  oommand  an  infiaitj  of  means  of  annoj* 
anoe,  which  thej  may  practioe  without  transgressing  a^j 
law.  There  are  various  little  privileges  of  which  a 
crew  maj  be  deprived,  numberless  little  unneoessaiy 
jobs,  which  may  be  given  them  to  do,  which  will  put 
additional  burdens  on  a  life  already  full  enough  of 
haidshipsL 


CHAPTER  III. 

Watch-and-Watcr— Beefing  Topsails— ^^atching  a  Suoker— Tho 
Berry's  Keys,  and  the  Deputy  U.  &  Consul  thereof— Turtle 
Eggs — Mobile  Bay — Our  Crew  Leave. 

On  board  a  good  ship— and  the  one  I  was  now  in  was 
to  be  reckoned  in  most  things  among  that  number — the 
crew  have  watch-and-watch,  that  is  to  say,  the  regular 
alteruation  of  watches  continues  during  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours,  day  as  well  as  night  On  board  many  vessels 
only  the  forenoon  watch  below  is  granted,  all  hands  being 
kept  up  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  get  more  work  done. 
But  I  have  always  found  that  a  watch-and-watch  crew 
would  do  more,  and  do  it  with  a  heartier  good  will  than 
one  that  was  kept  up. 

The  starboard  watch,  being  the  second  mate's,  having 
had  eight  hours  on  deck  the  preceding  night,  had  the 
forenoon  watch  below,  and  all  turned  in  and  slept  till 
seven  bells,  when  they  were  called  up  and  got  their  din- 
ners, prepared  to  relieve  us  at  twelve.  The  afternoon 
watch  being  ours,  was  spent  in  arranging  our  chesta  in 
the  forecastle,  and  mending  or  reading. 

On  board  a  merchant  vessel,  unlike  a  naval  vessel, 
the  watch  on  deck  is  always  kept  busy.  In  the  first  part 
(28) 
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of  a  TOjAge  there  is  generally  a  soffioieiiey  of  work  whkih 
it  is  aotuallj  neoessaiy  to  have  done,  bnt  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  long  voyage  it  is  often  difficnlt  to  find  wock, 
and  in  such  cases  varions  tmnecessaiy  jobs  are  restnrted 
to,  sooh  as  plaiting  iitmei  for  gaskets,  twisting  qpnn 
yam,  making  sword  mats,  etc.  Anything  to  keep  the 
hands  bnsy — *'  keep  them  at  work  to  keep  mischief  out 
of  their  heads."  as  the  saying  is  at  sea.  ^ 

We  sailed  on  with  a  &ir  breese,  nntil  we  had  mmmi 
the  Gnlf,  and  were  aboat  abreast  of  Charleston,  when  a 
heavy  head  wind  from  the  soath-east  forced  ns  to  reef 
down.  The  vessel  having  ballast  only  in  her  hold,  and 
none  too  much  of  that,  was  inclined  to  be  crank,  and  we 
coold  not  therefore  carry  on  sail,  or  make  much  way 
against  a  head-w  ind.  We  reefed,  of  course,  one  topsail  at 
a  time,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  the  work  go  as 
easily  as  pos^^iMc.  I'hc  yard  is  laid  just  so  as  to  keep 
the  topsail  continually  lifting,  that  is.  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  neither  full  nor  aback.  And  it  is  the  special  dotiy 
of  the  helmsman,  for  the  time  being,  to  keep  the  sail  in 
precisely  that  condition.  Beeftackles  being  hauled  outi 
and  buntlines  ti^tencd,  all  hands  go  aloft,  the  first  one 
up  going  out  to  the  lee  earing*— the  weather  earing  beii:^ 
the  second  mate's  place — and  the  balance  stretching  out 
ahmg  the  yard,  the  greater  number,  of  course,  to  wind- 
ward. **  Light  up  the  sail,  light  up  to  windward,"  is 
now  shouted,  and  catching  hold  of  the  reef  paints,  each 
one  drags  the  slack  sail  in  the  required  direction.  Pressntty 
the  second  mate  has  his  earing  cnr  comer  secured,  and 
MbMlouttokeward,"istheoi7.    Those  at  the  leenda 
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lianl  out  until  tiie  leef-band  is  tightly  stretched  along 
the  jard,  when  "  knot  away"  is  shouted,  and  the  points 
are  fastened  tightly  around  the  yard.  Beefing  is  lively 
work — everything  is  done  with  a  rush,  and  there  is  gen- 
erally a  raoe  down  the  rigging,  some  sUdiog  down  hack- 
stays,  others  catching  on  the  halyards,  and  adding  their 
weight  to  the  pull  of  those  on  deck,  who  are  hoisting 
tiie  reefed  saiL 

We  were  thirty-five  days  £rom  Boston  to  Mobile.  Our 
original  destination  was  New  Orleans,  but  the  owners  had 
ehanged  their  minds  after  the  crew  was  shipped,  and 
concluded  to  send  the  vessel  to  Mobile  Bay.  This  leaked 
out  before  we  were  many  days  at  sea,  and  the  articles  of 
agreement  being  thus  broken,  our  crew,  with  the  way- 
wardDcss  of  true  sailors,  at  once  determined  to  avail 
themselves  oi  the  privilege  thereby  afibrded  them,  of 
leaving  the  vessel  on  her  arrival  in  port  The  sailor  is 
essentially  a  bird  of  passage.  His  is  a  wandering.  vaga» 
bond  existence,  and  so  strong  is  his  distaste  for  anything 
resembling  a  steady  pursuit,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing 
to  find  a  man  making  two  voyages  in  one  ship.  No  mat- 
ter how  unexceptionable  the  vessel,  or  how  kindly  he  has 
been  treated,  there  is  no  persuading  him  to  stay. 

**  No,  we  had  better  not  stay,"  once  said  a  crew,  in  my 
bearing,  whom  a  captain  was  persuading  to  go  with  him 
again. 

"But  why  not?  you  have  a  first-rate  ship,  and  you 
were  never  better  treated  anywhere." 

**  That's  all  true,  nr."  said  an  old  salt,  with  a  litde 
embarrassment,  giving  his  trowsers  a  hitch  at  the  same 
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time,  **  bat  then,  you  know,  if  we  go  with  you 
voyage,  we*d  be  getting  too  well  aoquainted." 

And  this,  although  no  leason  at  all,  nemingly  met  iha 
ideas  of  eveiy  individual  of  the  crew.  Whatever  aiay 
be  the  true  principle  involved,  certain  it  ia,  that  I  sever 
knew  a  man  really  worUi  having  that  would  go  in  the 
»me  veeeel  two  voyages  together. 

The  twentieth  day  out  found  us  on  the  Bahama  Banki^ 
becalmed  and  anchored  in  eight  ikthoms  water,  but  out  of 
right  of  any  land.  We  had  beaten  with  a  stiflp  bieen 
past  the  Hole-in-the-wall,  on  Abaco,  a  place  widely  knewn 
as  in  days,  or  rather,  nights,  past  the  scene  of  maigr 
wrecks,  lessels  being  led  astray  here  by  false  li^ts,  di^ 
played  by  the  wreckers  who  frequent  these  waters  and 
earn  their  bread  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-men. 
Abaco  has  a  large  revolving  light,  visible  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  distance,  from  a  ship's  deck,  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  vessels  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo^ 
who  take  this  channel.  It  is  said  that  the  wxeokera^ 
knowing  that  vessels  make  a  practice  of  steering  saftly 
around  the  land,  by  it,  at  night,  used  to  extinguish  it  on 
stormy  nights,  and  exhibit  a  false  light  at  some  distanee 
fiirther  up  the  coast,  so  situating  it,  that  captains  usii^ 
it  as  a  guide,  would  not  fail  to  find  themselves  upon  a 
leeshore,  but  only  when  too  late  to  save  their  vessels. 
To  counterfeit  the  revolutions  of  the  li^t,  which  is  only 
visible  for  fifteen  seconds  in  eveiy  minute,  it  is  said  that 
they  fastened  a  large,  bri^t  light  to  the  tail  of  a  hone* 
and  then  drove  the  animal  around  in  a  large  drole,  malt* 
ing  a  revolution  once  a  mimitQ^  when,  of  eourse,  his  bo^T 
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would  oonoeal  the  light  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time, 
producing,  at  a  distance,  the  precise  effect  of  a  revolving 
light — an  ingenioos  device,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  third  day  after  passing  Abaco  we  anchored  on  the 
Banks,  as  the  Bahamas  are  familiarly  called.  The  water 
is  here  beautifully  clear,  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  being  clearly  visible.  I  could  not 
look  enough  at  the  beauteous  conch  shells  strewed  along 
on  the  bottom,  near  our  vessel,  where  the  depth  was  not 
quite  fifty  feet,  or  at  the  fish,  swimming  about  among  great 
lumps  of  sponge  growing  on  the  rocks.  The  steward  soon 
had  a  hook  and  line  over  the  side,  but  caught  only  a  good- 
siied  sucker,  who  in  turn,  as  he  was  being  h^ed  up, 
caught  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  clinging,  by  means  of 
the  flat  plate  of  air-exhausters  with  which  these  fish  are 
famished,  and  from  which  they  take  their  name,  his 
captor,  after  pulling  as  hard  as  he  could,  was  fain  to 
make  fast  his  end,  until  it  should  suit  the  fish  to  let  go 
of  his  own  accord,  which  did  not  occur  for  several  hours. 

We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  steward's  fishing  adven- 
ture, which  was  cut  short,  however,  by  the  mate,  who,  for 
lack  of  something  else  to  do,  had  gone  into  the  hold  to 
have  a  look  at  the  water-casks,  and  now  came  upon  deck 
with  tiie  information  that  a  six  gallon  keg  would  contain 
ererj  drop  of  fresh  water  on  board.  This  was  bad  news. 
We  found  on  examination,  that  it  happened  in  this  wise: 
The  water-casks  put  on  board  in  Boston,  were  in  poor 
order,  having  lain  on  the  wharf  too  long,  and  all  but  two 
had  leaked  dry,  ere  we  were  two  weeks  out  Two  full 
oasks  were,  however,  left,  which  was  abundant  to  carry 
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US  into  Mobile  Bay.  Now  the  ship  was  infested  wiUi 
a  horde  of  rats,  and  these  had,  unknown  to  ns,  gnawed 
holes  in  both  these  casks,  near  the  bottom.  The  oonsa* 
tpienoe  was,  that  we  lost  nearly  eveiy  drop  of  drinkfog 
water.  The  captain  determined  to  ran  into  the  neivest 
Key  and  obtain  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  us  to  port 

Accordingly,  that  evening,  a  li^t 
breeie  springing  up,  we  got  under* 
weigh,  and  the  next  afternoon  an- 
diored  in  one  of  the  Berry  Kqrs. 
Scarcely  was  our  anchor  on  the 
bottom,  before  a  canoe  shot  out 
from  a  little  jungle  near  the  shore, 
in  t^e  stern  of  which  sat  a  portly 
*'  gemman  ob  color,"  whose  appear- 
ance was  certainly  calculated  to 
excite  attention.  He  was,  as  he 
informed  the  skipper  as  soon  as  he 
got  within  hail,  the  Deputy  United 
States  Consul  for  Berry's  Keys,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  had  rigged 
himself  out  in  an  old  blue  dress 
coat  with  two  rows  of  resplendent 
eagle  buttons.  But  in  the  purchase 
of  this  piece  of  finery,  he  had  evi- 
dently exhausted  his  exchequer,  for 
with  the  addition  of  a  broad  palmetto  hat,  probably  of 
home  manufacture,  and  a  rag  about  his  middkb  ^ 
eoai  compUud  hi$  cattume. 

••  *0h,  what  a  &11  was  there,  my  ooontiTnien.' "  mU 
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ibe  mate  slilj,  as  his  sable  excellency  came  on  board. 
Beetowing  a  look  of  supreme  contempt  upon  us  '*  common 
tailors/'  he  at  onoe  marched  up  to  the  captain,  and 
inquired,  with  an  air  of  authority,  of  our  ports  of  depar- 
ture and  destination,  and  hinted  his  desire  to  see  the 
hip's  papers. 

''  You'd  rather  see  some  good  rum,  old  fellow,"  said  the 
skipper  rather  irreverently,  "  now,  wouldn't  you?" 

The  exhibition  of  a  shining  set  of  iyory,  and  an 
almost  indefinite  extension  of  white  about  the  eyes,  were 
soScient  evidcnoes  of  the  &yor  with  which  this  remark 
waireoeived. 

The  appearanoe  of  the  steward,  with  a  junk-botUe  of 
tbe  article  in  question,  caused  the  Deputy  United  States 
Consul  to  declare  himself  at  our  service  for  anything  in 
his  line,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  short  line,  however, 
as  it  included  only  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  a 
few  fresh  fisL  Accordingly,  we  lowered  a  boat,  and 
placing  in  it  a  cask,  pulled  ashore,  preceded  by  our  friend, 
who,  depositing  his  coat-tails  carefully  on  a  board  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  sat  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe  and 
paddled  to  the  beach.  Here  we  found  little  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  tangled  brush,  in  the  midst  of  which,  was  dis- 
cernible the  residence  of  the  Deputy  United  States  Consul 
His  lady,  possessing,  perhaps,  a  yet  scantier  wardrobe 
than  her  liege  lord,  declined  showing  herself,  even  to  the 
mate,  who  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  her 
aoquaintance.  So  we  were  obliged  to  fill  our  ¥rater-ca8k, 
"uncheered,"  so  said  he,  "by  the  smiles  of  beauty,"  and 
returned  on  board,  with  rather  a  poor  opinion  of  this  one 
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of  Beny'fl  Keys.  Our  Consul  was  monaroh  of  all  lit 
iurveyed,  and  told  us  that  he  had  done  datj  there  lioK 
the  United  States  Govenunent  for  fifteen  years,  maUaig 
only  a  semi-annnal  trip  to  New  Profidenoe,  to  reliete  the 
tedlnm  of  his  rather  monotonous  life. 

Besides  the  fish  and  water  before  mentioned,  we  wwe 
fortonate  enough  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  turtle  ^ggs,  thai 
genuine  West  Indian  luxury,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
like,  although  oooiked  in  the  most  approyed  style.  I  tu^ 
tkA  a  fishy  taste  about  them,  somewhat  as  fhou^  one 
had  been  cutting  butter  with  a  fish  knife,  and  thenfim 
left  the  delicacy  to  my  more  fortunate,  or  less  partioolar 
diipmates. 

Departing  thence,  we  were  yet  an  entire  week  detainsd 
upon  the  Banks,  anchoring  and  weighing  anchor,  makiqg 
and  furling  sail,  the  tedious  monotony  of  the  long  oalm 
relieved  by  the  occasional  sig^t  of  a  wrecking  schoonery 
looking  up  her  prey,  or  of  a  passing  vessel,  drifting  in 
nght  and  out  of  sight  again  on  the  far  horiion. 

The  long  expected  "slant"  at  last  came,  and  a  few  dayi^ 
sailing  carried  us  into  Mobile  Bay.  Here  we  found  oar- 
selves  forming  one  of  quite  a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels, 
waiting  for  freights  to  rise,  or  cotton  to  come  down»  in 
order  to  take  in  their  cargoes.  The  city  of  Mobile  is 
situated  at  some  distance  (nearly  thirty  miles)  up  the 
Mobile  Biver,  the  termination  of  the  Alabama  and  Tonu 
bigbcc,  and  is  accessible  only  to  ships  of  light  draughty 
on  account  of  Dog  River  bar,  which  obstructs  the  navi- 
gation. The  Bay  is,  however,  perfectly  safe,  having  a 
good  shelter,  and  the  best  of  holding  ground,  and  ' 
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often  He  here  too,  and  even  twelve  montlia,  waiting  for 
good  freights. 

Our  crew  had  determined  upon  leaving,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  mate,  had  conaented  to  remain  long  enough 
to  unbend  the  sails,  send  down  the  topgallant  and  royal 
yards,  and  paint  the  vessel  inside.  This  done,  the  cap- 
tain came  down  to  pay  ofif. 

ThiB  being  my  first  voyage,  and  not  heiog  yet  80 
gtrongly  imbued  with  the  vagabonding  spirit,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  advice  of  the  mate,  who  said  '*  Sia^, 
and  well  have  some  tine  times  at^r  all  hands  are  gone." 
I  was  partly  persuaded  to  this  by  the  crew,  who,  while 
evidently  desiring  me  to  go  with  them,  would  not  conceal 
from  me  that  M{>bile  was  a  poor  place  to  get  a  ship,  and 
that  a  boy  would,  of  course,  have  a  poorer  chance  than  a 
man. 

We  were  heartily  sorry  to  part,  for  although  we  had 
been  but  a  short  time  Bhipmates,  all  hands  had  worked 
80  thoroughly  together,  that  we  felt  already  toward  one- 
another  as  brothers.  Before  leaving,  there  was  a  general 
turn  out  of  chests  ia  the  forecastle,  and  a  division  of 
funds,  **b  order  that  all  might  start  fair" — ^thoee  who 
had  most  money  dividing  eagerly  with  thctr  poorer  ship- 
mates. I  was  happy  in  contributing  a  share  to  the  gen- 
eral stock,  and  so  we  bade  good-by,  with  a  hearty  wring 
of  the  hand»  which  I  may  as  well  say  gratified  me  greatly, 
ta  evidenoe  that  I  had  been  able  to  get  the  real  good -will 
of  tlieae  single-hearted  fellows.  On  getting  up  to  the 
city  they  sent  me  down  a  fiddle,  wherewith  to  relieve  the 
timomeDesa  of  our  stay — a  gift  of  which   1  could 
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unluckily,  make  no  use,  haying  none  of  that  kind  of  mniio 
in  my  souL 

There  were  now  left  only  the  two  mates,  the  cook,  one 
seaman,  anl  myself.  There  being  so  few  on  board,  of 
coarse  all  discipline  was  considerably  relaxed ;  with  the 
exception  of  washing  decks  daily,  and  an  occasional  set- 
ting up  of  backstays,  there  was  little  done.  The  fine 
breeze  almost  always  blowing  in  the  Bay,  makes  boat- 
sailing  a  fayorite  amusement  We  soon  rigged  a  sail, 
and  thereafter,  eyeiy  fiiyorable  day  was  spent  in  the  boat^ 
fishing,  or  racing  or  making  pic-nics  ashore,  in  oompoiiy 
with  the  boats*  crews  and  officers  of  other  yessels.  These 
were  fine  times,  and  I  enjoyed  them  hugely.  In  fact,  my 
( xperience  so  far  in  a  merchant  ship,  had  pleased  me  yerj 
nmch.  The  work,  to  be  sure,  was  exceedingly  hard,  at 
Fca.  My  hands  after  we  were  three  weeks  out,  resembled 
more  the  claws  of  some  animal  than  any  portion  of 
humanity ;  the  fingers  swollen  and  bent,  the  palms  homy 
and  hard,  and  the  joints  cracked  open,  and  bleeding. 
And  many  a  night  when  I  got  to  my  snug  bunk,  efeiy 
bone  in  my  body  ached  with  the  exertion  of  turning  the 
huprc  wheel,  or  swifrging  home  some  sheet  or  halyard. 
**  Hut  what's  the  odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy,''  thoof^t 
I,  and  in  the  continual  noyelty  I  found  sufficient  to  repvy 
me  for  the  hardship^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T4ja^ti  in  Cargo — Screwingf  Cotton — The  G&nga    and  their 
Chants-^Departure  for  LiTcrpool — DiaoipllBe  on  Board. 

Our  boat^sailiag  and  fishing  lasted  nearly  a  month ; 
when  one  daj  returning  on  board  from  a  race,  a  letter 
from  the  captain  informed  us  that  the  ship  was  "  taken 

"  Where  for?"  was,  of  oouise*  a  question  eagerly  put 
*'  For  LiverpooL"  was  the  answer,  **  and  the  cotton  to 
oome  down  next  week/* 

All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation.  Numberlefls  mat- 
ters were  to  be  attended  to  before  the  ship  was  really  ready 
to  take  in  cotton^ — the  ballaat  was  to  be  squared,  dttnna^e 
prepared,  the  water-casks,  proTisions  and  sails  to  be 
lugged  on  deck,  out  of  the  way  of  cargo,  the  nicely 
paiuttd  decks  coTered  with  planks,  on  which  to  roll  cotton, 
topgallant  and  royal  yards  crossed,  and  tackles  prepared 
for  hoisting  in  our  freight  We  had  scarcely  gotten  all 
things  in  proper  trim,  before  a  iighter-load  of  ootton  came 
down,  and  with  it,  a  stevedore  and  several  gangs  of  the 
tcrtvr  wiwt,  whose  business  it  is  to  load  ootton-shipa, 
f38) 
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Screwing  ootton  is  a  regular  busineas,  re*iuiriii%  bosidce 
immense  strength.  congideraLle  expr  ricDoe  in  tbr  handling 
<»f  bftlest  and  the  maiUkgeiaent  of  the  jaekscTCwe. 

Several  other  ships  had  *'  tfikcii  up"  cargo  at  the  same 
time  \^«^  did,  and  the  Bay  eoon  began  to  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  life — I  lighters  and  steamboats  bringing  down  cot^ 
ton.  and  the  cheerful  eongs  of  the  screw-gangs  resounding 
orer  the  water,  as  the  hales  were  driven  tightljr  into  the 
hold.  Freights  had  suddenly  risen,  aiid  the  shipg  now 
loading  were  getting  five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound* 
It  was  therefore  an  object  to  get  into  the  ship  as  many 
pounds  as  she  could  be  made  to  hold.  1  he  hugi%  unwieldy 
bales  brought  to  Mobile  from  the  plantations  up  the 
country,  are  first  compressed  in  the  cotton  presses,  cm 
abore,  which  at  once  diminishes  their  size  by  half,  84[ueefr> 
ii^  the  soft  fiber  together,  till  a  bale  is  as  solid,  asd 
almoit  aa  bard  as  a  lump  of  iron.  In  this  condition  they 
are  brougbt  on  boards  and  stowed  in  the  hold,  where  the 
Bte\edore  makes  a  point  of  glutting  throe  bales  into  a 
ffpace  in  which  two  could  be  barely  put  by  hand.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  the  jaek-ecrews  are  used.  A  ground  tier 
ifl  laid  first ;  upon  this,  beginning  aft  and  forward,  two 
bales  are  placed  with  their  inner  comers  projecting  out. 
and  joining,  leaving  a  triangukr  space  vacant  within, 
A  bickofy  poii  is  now  placed  against  the  nearest  beam, 
and  witb  this  for  a  fulcrum,  tbe  screw  is  applied  to  the 
two  bftlia  at  tJie  point  where  the  comers  join,  and  little 
by  little  they  come  together,  are  straightened  up,  and  fill 
up  the  triangular  space.  So  great  is  the  force  applied, 
that  not  usifi«()Qently  the  ship's  decks  are  zaiscd  ofif  tbe 
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Btanolieoiis  which  support  them,  and  the  seams  are  torn 
violently  asunder. 

Five  hands  compose  a  gang,  four  to  work  the  screws^ 
and  one  to  do  the  headwork — for  no  little  shrewd  man- 
agement is  necessary  to  work  in  the  variously  sized  bales. 
When  a  lighter-load  of  cotton  comes  along  side,  all  hands 
turn  to  and  hoist  it  in.  It  is  piled  on  deck,  until  wanted 
helow.  As  soon  as  the  lighter  is  empty,  the  gangs  go  down 
to  the  work  of  stowing  it  Two  bales  being  placed  and 
ihe  screws  applied,  the  severe  labor  begins.  The  gang, 
with  their  shirts  off,  and  handkerchiefs  tied  about  their 
heads,  take  hold  the  handles  of  the  screws,  the  foreman 
begins  the  song,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines  the 
worm  of  the  screw  is  forced  to  make  one  revolution,  thus 
gaining  perhaps  two  inches.  Singing,  or  chanting  as  it 
is  called,  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  to  working 
in  cotton,  and  many  of  the  screw-gangs  have  an  endless 
collection  of  songs,  rough  and  imcouth,  both  in  words  and 
melody,  but  answering  well  the  purposes  of  making  all 
pull  together,  and  enlivening  the  heavy  toiL  The  fore- 
man is  the  chanty-man.  who  sings  the  song,  the  gang 
only  joining  in  the  chorus,  which  comes  in  at  the  end  of 
eveiy  line,  and  at  the  end  of  which  again  comes  the  pull 
at  the  screw  handles.  One  song  generally  suffices  to 
bring  home  the  screw,  when  a  new  set  is  got  upon  the 
bale,  and  a  fresh  song  is  commenced. 

The  chants,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  more  of  rhyme 
than  reason  in  them.  The  tunes  are  generally  plaintive 
and  monotonous,  as  are  most  of  the  capstan  tunes  of 
sailors,  but  resounding  over  the  still  waters  of  the  Bay, 
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they  had  a  fine  effect  There  was  oue,  in  which  figured 
that  mythical  personage  "Old  Stormy/' the  rising  and 
falling  cadences  of  which,  as  they  swept  over  the  Bay  on 
the  breeze,  I  was  never  tired  of  listening  to.  It  may 
amuse  some  of  my  readers  to  give  here  a  few  stanzas  of 
this  and  some  other  of  these  chants,  *'  Stormy"  is  sup 
posed  to  have  died,  and  the  first  song  begins : 

Old  Stormy,  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
Chonu — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Oh !  carry  him  to  hii  long  home, 
C%orw»— Carry  him  to  the  burying-gronnd. 

Oh !  ye  who  dig  Old  Stormy's  graye, 
Chonu — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Dig  it  deep  and  bury  him  safe, 
Chonu — Carry  him  to  the  burying-ground. 

Lower  him  down  with  a  golden  chain, 
Chonu — Carry  him  along,  boys,  carry  him  along, 

Then  he'll  never  rise  again, 
Chonu — Carry  him  to  the  burying-ground. 
Grand  Chonu — Way-oh-way-oh-way — storm  along. 

Way — ^you  rolling  crew,  storm  along  stormy. 

And  so  on  ac?  infinitum,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
till  the  screw  is  run  out. 

There  was  another  in  praise  of  Dollars,  commencing 
thus: 

Oh,  we  work  for  a  Yankee  Dollar, 
Chonu — Hurrah,  see— man — do, 

Yankee  dollar,  bully  dollar, 
Chonu — Hurrah,  see — man — dollar. 
Silrer  dollar,  pretty  dollar, 
Chonu — Hurrah,  see — man — do, 

I  want  your  silver  dollars, 
Okonu — Ob,  Captain,  pay  me  dollar. 
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Another*  encouraging  the  gang : 

Lift  him  up  and  carry  him  along, 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away, 
Put  him  down  where  he  belongs. 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away. 
Ease  him  down  and  let  him  lay, 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away. 
Screw  him  in,  and  there  he'll  stay, 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away. 
Stow  him  in  his  hole  below. 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away. 
Say  he  must,  and  then  he'll  go, 

Fire,  maringo,  fire  away. 

Tet  another,  calling  to  their  minds  the  peculiarities  of 
many  spots  with  which  they  have  become  familiar  in  their 

voyagings: 

Were  you  eyer  in  Quebec, 
Ckoru» — Bonnie  laddie,  highland  laddie. 

Stowing  timber  on  th«  deck, 
CAonw — ^My  bonnie  highland  laddie,  oh. 

Were  you  eyer  in  Dundee, 
Chomu — Bonnie  laddie,  highland  laddie. 

There  some  pretty  ships  youll  see, 
C^lbna— My  bonnie  highland  laddie,  oh. 

Were  you  eyer  in  Merrimashee, 
Chonu — Bonnie  laddie,  highland  laddie. 

Where  you  make  fast  to  a  tree, 
C%ortf«— My  bonnie  highland  laddie,  oh. 

Were  you  ever  in  Mobile  Bay, 
Clionu — Bonnie  laddie,  highland  laddie. 

Screwing  cotton  by  the  day, 
C%on»— My  bonnie  highland  laddie,  oh. 

These  samples,  which  might  be  continued  to  an  almost 
Indefinite  extent,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what 
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capstan  and  cotton  songs,  or  chants,  are.  The  tanes  an 
the  best  portion,  of  course,  in  all  such  rude  performances. 
But  these  aie  only  to  be  heard  on  board  ship. 

The  men  who  yearly  resort  to  Mobile  Bay  to  screw 
cotton,  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  rou^  set  They  are 
mostly  English  and  Irish  sailors,  who,  kaying  their  ves- 
sels here,  remain  until  they  have  saved  a  hundred  or  two 
dollars,  then  ship  for  Liverpool,  London,  or  whatever  port 
may  be  their  favorite,  there  to  spree  it  all  away — ^and 
return  to  work  out  another  supply.  Screwing  cotton  is, 
I  think,  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  most  ^hausting 
labor  that  is  done  on  ship  board.  Cooped  up  in  the  dark 
and  confined  hold  of  a  vessel,  the  gangs  tug  from  morn- 
ing till  night  at  the  screws,  the  perspiration  running  off 
them  like  water,  every  muscle  strained  to  its  utaost 
But  the  men  who  follow  it  prefer  it  to  going  to  sea.  They 
have  better  pay,  better  living,  and  above  all  are  not 
liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  minute  in  the  night,  to  fight 
the  storm,  or  worse  yet,  to  work  the  ship  against  a  head- 
wind. Their  pay  is  two  dollars  per  day,  and  their  pro- 
visions famished.  They  sleep  upon  the  cotton  bales  in 
the  hold,  but  few  of  them  bringing  beds  aboard  with 
them.  Those  we  had  on  board,  drank  more  liquor  and 
chewed  more  tobacco,  than  any  set  of  men  I  ever  saw 
elsewhere,  the  severe  labor  seeming  to  require  an  addi- 
tional stimulus.  Altogether,  I  thought  theirs  a  rou^ 
life,  not  at  all  to  be  envied  them. 

Four  weeks  sufficed  to  load  our  barque,  and  the  last 
key-bale  was  scarce  down  the  hatchway,  when  **  Loose  the 
topMils,  and  heave  short  on  the  cable  "  was  the  word. 
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and  we  pro2eeded  to  get  underweigh  for  Liverpool.  Our 
new  crew  had  come  on  board  several. days  previously,  and 
proved  to  be  much  better  than  the  average  to  be  obtaine  I 
in  cotton  ports,  places  where  sailors  arc  generally  scarce, 
and  the  rough  screw-gangs  mostly  fill  their  places. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  preparing  for  sea,  in  a 
morchaut  vessel,  is  to  put  on  the  hatches  (the  coverings 
for  the  holes  in  the  deck,  where  cargo  is  put  down) ,  and 
tightly  caulk  tind  batten  them,  a  tarpaulin  being  nailed 
over  all,  for  greater  security  from  the  ingress  of  water. 
This  done,  and  several  bales  which  we  were  to  cany  upon 
deck,  placed  upon  the  hatchways,  we  sailed  out  of  har- 
bor with  a  fair  wind,  8|»%ading  our  studding  sails  to 
the  breeze. 

That  evening  watches  were  again  chosen,  and  I  found 
myself,  to  my  great  pleasure,  once  more  in  the  mate's 
watch.  As  the  ship  was  in  excellent  order,  alow  and 
aloflb,  and  as,  too,  there  was  some  expectation  of  our  meet- 
ing with  stormy  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  our  pas- 
sa^,  watch-and-wcUch  was  given  us  from  the  first  With 
this,  good  living,  and  kind  officers,  we  had  cause  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  a  good  ship,  and  after 
the  first  few  days  of  hurrying  work  wa«  over,  all  went 
pleasantly. 

Our  mates  were  strict  disciplinarians,  and  although 
we  were  allowed  our  regular  watches  below,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  be  idle  on  deck.  No  sooner  did  the  watch 
come  up  from  below,  than  each  one  had  his  job  given  him. 
and  not  an  idle  moment  was  spent  during  the  four  hours 
of  watch.     Here  were  two,  drawing  and  knotting  rope* 
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jams.  There  one,  going  aloft,  marlingwspike  in  band»  to 
mfifld  aome  defective  pieoe  of  rigging,  put  on  new  ohafiqg- 
gear,  or  aeiie  up  ratUnea.  Yonder  anoUier,  twiatii^ 
fiaea^  or  thrumming  a  paunoh-mat  In  short,  each  one 
must  be  doing  8(Hnething.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  mar- 
ohant  aervka-^-one  that  ia  carried  out,  whether  there  ia 
anj  neee$$afy  work  on  hand  or  not — and  I  have  nol 
uttfrequently  plaited  ainnet,  or  made  apunyam  lor  an 
entire  pasaage,  which  would  aoaroely  ever  be  uaed»  and 
was  oolj  made,  '*  to  keep  the  men  busy." 

I  have  often  remarked  that  at  sea,  all  kinds  of  labor, 
except  that  which  is  actually  necessary,  is  irksome — and 
there  is  no  greater,  as  there  is  no  more  unusual  luxury  to 
the  merohant  sailor,  than  to  pass  a  watch  on  deck  with- 
out being  occupied.  This  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
only  happens  during  a  storm,  when  the  violent  motion  of 
the  vessel  precludes  the  possibility  of  setting  men  at  any 
of  the  usual  employments,  and  when  also,  wise  officers  are 
desirous  of  husbanding  the  energies  of  the  crew,  for  the 
performance  of  the  more  necessary  duties  of  shortening 
sail,  and  working  ship.  It  sounds*  odd  to  a  landsman  to 
wish  for  a  storm,  but  give  Jack  a  tight  and  good  sea- 
boat,  and  experienced  officers,  and  he  sees  no  more  com- 
fortable times  than  in  a  good,  steady  gale.  On  such  an 
occasion,  with  the  good  ship  hovc-to  under  a  cloae-reefed 
maintopsail,  or  a  storm-mizzen,  the  helm  lashed  down 
hard  ake,  and  everything  snug,  alow  and  aloft,  the  watch 
gathers  together  under  the  topgallant  forecastle,  or  on  the 
forehatch,  spinning  long  yams  of  past  gales,  or  spreea  on 
ahore,  and  the  four  hours  alip  away  before  one  knowa  it 
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It  was  on  such  an  occasion,  during  this  voyage  to 
liverpool,  that  being  one  day  snnglj  ensconced  on  some 
cotton  bales  lying  upon  the  forehatchway,  old  Anton  gave 
xa  the  following  experience  of  a  trip  in  a  slaver.  Anton 
was  a  Spanish  sailor,  one  of  the  olden  kind,  "  first  on  the 
yard,  and  last  at  the  mess,"  a  fellow  who  had  literally 
been  everywhere,  and  had  lived  a  long  life  of  most  singu- 
lar vioisntades  and  romantic  adventures.  The  yam, 
however,  we  will  reserve  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Old  Anton's  Tarn,  A  CroiBe  in  a  Slayer. 

"  Will,  boys,"  said  Anton,  "  settle  yourselves  down 
here,  and  I'll  spin  you  that  yam.  as  the  mate  seems  quiet, 
and  there's  no  fear  of  making  sail  this  watch,  judging 
from  present  appearances. 

**  I  was  in  Havana,  where  I  had  left  the  ship  Isidore, 
of  Barcelona,  in  order  to  take  a  little  longer  cruise  on 
shore  than  the  captain  seemed  willing  to  allow  us.  I  had 
gotten  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  my  pocket — it  don't  take 
long  to  do  that  any  where  in  Cuba — and  was  looking  out 
for  a  ship,  when  happening  one  evening  into  a  little  cigar 
shop,  on  the  Mole,  a  gentleman  who  had  just  purchased 
a  box  of  cigars,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  a  ship.  I 
said  yes.  of  course. 

***Well,  there's  a  brig  in  the  harbor,  bound  to  Tener- 
iffe.  for  wine,  which  wants  a  hand  or  two.  I'm  the  super- 
cargo, and  if  you'll  say  you'll  go,  I'U  pay  you  your 
advance,  go  with  you  to  your  boarding  house,  and  take 
you  on  board  with  me.     We  sail  to-night ' 

"  I  had  nothing  to  keep  me  in  Havana,  and  embraced 
the  proposal     In  less  than  an  hour  I  was  on  board,  chest 
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and  hammock,  and  we  slipped  our  moorings  and  ran  out 
past  the  Moro  Castle,  with  a  fine  breeze.  We  were  six 
hands  in  the  forecastle,  two  Portuguese,  three  Spaniards, 
and  an  American.  I  had  the  mid-watch  on  deck.  On 
turning  out  at  seven  bells  the  next  morning,  I  went  on 
deck,  to  take  a  daylight  look  at  the  craft  in  which  I  had 
shipped,  as,  it  being  a  dark  night  when  I  came  on  board, 
I  had  been  able  to  see  but  litUe  of  her.  I  found  her  a 
remarkably  sharp,  clipper-built  vessel,  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  sail  at  a  great  rate,  and  a  glance  at  the  long, 
tapering  spars,  and  the  inuaense  spread  of  her  topsails, 
oonvinced  me  that  she  had  never  been  built  for  a  wine 
drogher. 

''  The  captain  was  an  Englishman,  the  mate  a  Scoteh- 
roan — ^which  rather  Burprised  me,  as  the  vessel  showed 
Spanish  colors.  They  carried  a  press  of  canvas  from 
die  first,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the  steering  than  is 
uBoal  among  that  class  of  vessels.  Altogether,  I  felt 
as  though,  if  she  were  a  wine  drogher,  she  had  gotten 
strangely  out  of  place — ^but,  of  course,  I  never  suspected 
what  was  her  true  business.  But  the  third  day  out  told 
the  whole  story.  On  coming  on  deck  that  morning,  I 
found,  to  my  great  surprise,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
men  besides  our  regular  crew  congregated  on  the  topgal- 
lant forecastle,  and  about  the  foremast,  among  them  I 
recognised  several  Havana  acquaintances,  who  seemed 
aomewhat  surprised  to  see  me  there.  From  them  I  got 
an  inkling  of  what  was  in  the  wind;  but  the  whole 
matter  was  explained  to  me  after  breakfast 
"'Send  AnUm  to  the  wheel,'  was  the  word  passed  to 
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the  forecastle,  and  I  proceeded  aft  Arrived  there,  the 
detain  and  supercargo  laid  before  me  the  real  purpose 
of  the  vojage — declared  themselves  sorry  to  have  gotten 
me  on  board  under  false  pretenses,  but  made  the  want  of 
hands  their  excuse,  and  then  told  me  that  1  would  now 
have  to  go  the  voyage,  and  would  receive  the  same  pay 
as  the  regularly  shipped  hands. 

*'  It  appeared  that  we  were  bound  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  up  the  Mozambique  Channel,  for  a  cargo  of  slavea. 
We,  the  crew,  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  advance, 
and  two  dollars  per  man  for  eveiy  slave  landed,  which, 
as  she  had  irons  and  cooking  apparatus  for  eight  hun- 
dred, bade  fair  to  bring  in  no  inconsiderable  sum.  The 
one  hundred  dollars  advance  were  counted  out  to  me,  in 
Spanish  doubloons,  when  my  trick  at  the  wheel  was  out 

"  Everything  now  took  a  different  turn,  as  regarded 
discipline  on  board.  The  officers  assumed  a  sterner  man- 
ner, and  kept  the  crew  at  regular  man-of-war  rules. 
None  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  merchant-man  was 
allowed.  Sail  was  made  and  taken  in  expeditiously,  and 
we — there  were  enough  of  us — could  handle  the  craft 
like  a  top.  She  was  a  beauty  to  sail,  and  steered  like  a 
boat,  and  altogether,  was  the  likeliest  vessel  T  ever  set 
foot  on. 

*•  But  I  did  not  feel  at  home  on  her.  There  was  a 
reckless  spirit  amonp:  the  crew,  which  did  not  please 
me,  who  was  then  yet  a  young  man,  and  the  iroperious- 
nesB  of  the  officers  suited  me  still  less.  We  had  been 
but  a  few  days  out,  when  on  occasion  of  a  slight  misunder- 
standing between  two  of  the  hands,  the  captain  suddenly 
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mftde  hiB  appearance  in  our  midst,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
gate  Uie  tarbulentlj  disposed  to  understand  that  he  was 
master  of  all  there. 

^*No  fighting,  no  quarreling,  no  knives,  I  won't  have 
It*  said  he,  '  and  the  first  one  that  gives  me  a  word  of 
ittloleiioe,  I'll  shoot  him  as  I  would  a  dog.' 

"  The  crew  cowered  beneath  his  glance — and  he  had 
the  vktcny.  But  not  until  he  had  carried  his  threat  into 
eSBOution,  did  the  unquiet  spirits  he  had  shipped  entirely 
give  up.  The  occasion  was  not  long  in  coming.  We  had 
dowsed  our  topgallantsails  to  a  squall,  off  the  Gape,  and 
when  it  was  over,  a  hand  had  gone  aloft  to  loose  the 
main.  In  letting  fall  the  sail  he  neglected  to  overhaul 
the  gear,  and  was  half  way  down  the  main  rigging,  when 
the  skipper  ordered  him  aloft  to  do  sa  He  replied  sur- 
lily, that  he  was  no  errand  boy  to  run  aloft,  and  was  still 
ooming  down,  when,  quick  as  a  flash,  the  captain  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom,  fired,  and  the  man  fell  dead  upon 
the  deck. 

*"' Sheet  home  that  sail,'  shouted  the  mate  to  the  rest 
When  it  was  hoisted,  all  hands  were  called  aft 

*"!  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  master  here,  and  will 
siand  no  nonsense.  Not  a  whimper,  not  a  surly  look, 
twm  one  of  you.  If  any  of  you  don*t  feel  perfectly  satis- 
fied at  the  fate  of  that  dog,  Fve  another  ball,  and  the 
win  to  let  him  have  it  I  ask  no  extraordinary  service,  but 
when  I  say  go,  you  must  if  I  shoot  every  mother's  son  of 
you.  Now  go  forward,  and  a  couple  of  you  throw  that 
carcass  overboard.' 

V  This  was  the  address  of  the  skipper,  and  I  tell  you 
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bc^  tliere's  very  little  oomfort  in  sailing  with  a 
who  oares  as  little  about  life  as  he  did,  or  as  the  genenJ 
nm  of  slaying  oaptains  da  You  don't  know  what 
minute  you're  gcnng  to  lose  the  number  of  your  mess. 

'*  Well,  we  rounded  the  Gape,  ran  up  the  Mozambique^ 
and  made  Delagoa  Bay,  where  was  the  factory  to  whioh 
we  were  oonsigned.  A  few  days  b^ore  making  the  land* 
we  laid  our  slave  deck,  rigged  the  irons,  and  fixed  up  tha 
oooki^g  apparatus.  The  officers  were  now  at  the  mast- 
head continually,  keeping  a  look-out  for  sails,  as  meiH£> 
war  are  often  cruising  in  those  latitudes.  We  made 
Delagoa  Bay  without  an  accident,  ran  up  the  river  which 
here  empties  its  waters  into  the  sea,  and  anchored.  It 
took  two  days  and  nights  to  get  the  negroes  on  board* 
when  word  being  brought  by  a  look-out  stationed  in  the 
offing,  that  the  coast  was  clear,  we  spread  every  sail  to 
the  bieese,  and  soon  left  the  coast  behind  us.  We  had 
now  some  disagreeable  work  to  do.  Eight  hundred 
slaves  were  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  watched,  and  all  oat 
force  was  needed  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  Two  men, 
well  armed,  kept  guard  night  and  day,  at  each  hatch- 
way, which  wc  were  obliged  to  keep  open,  to  prevent  the 
miserable  creatures  in  the  hold  from  being  entirely  suf- 
focated. The  slaves  were  fed  once  a  day,  some  of  th*) 
most  quiet  of  them  being  cast  loose  at  such  times,  and 
employed  to  serve  out  Uie  miserable  pittance  of  boiled 
rice,  or  beans,  and  water,  on  which  they  subsisted.  Twiee 
daily,  small  portions  of  them  were  brought  upon  deekt 
to  get  a  swallow  of  the  fresh  air,  being  carefully  guarded 
meanwhile.    But  the  hold,  boys,  oh,  it  was  horrible.    The 
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stench  was  enough  to  knock  one  down.  And  the  constant 
moaning,  and  the  pitiful  looks  of  the  poor  wretches,  as 
they  reclined,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other's  legs,  (so  closely 
they  were  stowed),  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  after- 
wards. 

"  We  had  rounded  the  Cape  once  more,  and  were  nearly 
abreast  of  St  Helena,  when  one  morning  the  second 
mate,  at  the  masthead,  sung  out  saiUiof  We  had,  some 
days  before  this,  lashed  our  topsail-sheets  to  the  yard- 
anns,  and  racked  the  tq)6ail  halyards,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  shortening  sail,  should  we  want  to,  and  now 
clapped  on  every  additional  rag  that  could  help  along  the 
least,  as  just  here  was  the  most  dangerous  spot  in  all  the 
passage,  being  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  very  much  fre- 
quented by  English  cruisers. 

*'  The  sail  we  had  sighted  had  evidently  also  seen  us 
and  altered  his  course  for  us,  as,  although  we  had  hauled 
upon  a  wind  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  he  still  continued  in 
sight,  and,  in  fact,  rather  gained  upon  us.  The  captain 
walked  the  deck  uneasily,  every  few  minutes  hailing  the 
masthead,  to  know  if  there  was  any  alteration  in  his 
appearance. 

'**He  holds  a  better  breeze  than  we  do,  and  we'll  have 
to  try  him,  upon  another  tack.' 

"  We  did  try  him  upon  every  tack — now  going  straight 
before  the  wind,  now  with  it  abeam,  and  again  close- 
hauled.  Still  he  gained  upon  us,  slowly,  but  surely,  and 
by  dark  his  topsails  were  visible  off  deck.  A  thorough 
trial  had  convinced  the  captain,  that  with  the  wind  about 
two  points  free  was  our  best  chance,  and  accordingly  w« 
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swept  along  under  a  terrible  press  of  canvas,  the  verj 
best  helmsmen,  only,  being  allowed  to  take  the  wheel, 
and  the  captain  continually  looking  into  the  compass,  to 
see  that  she  was  kept  straight  The  wind  was  fresh,  and 
the  little  craft  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  under  the 
crowd  of  sail  which  was  forcing  her  along.  Everything 
was  new  and  good,  and  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  try 
what  virtue  there  was  in  hemp.  Therefore,  '  what  she 
can't  carry  let  her  drag,'  was  the  word. 

*'  All  night  we  flew  on,  the  wind  roaring  fiercely  throng 
the  rigging,  while  the  timbers  groaned  in  melancholy 
cadence.  We  made  good  headway,  and  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  that  by  daylight  we  should  have  left 
the  foe  behind.  Hopes  which  were,  however,  to  be  dis- 
appointed, for  as  soou  as  tlie  Bun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
we  saw  the  same  topsails,  no  nearer,  but  no  farther  off 
either.  All  day,  all  night,  and  all  next  day,  this  tedious 
chase  continued,  we  straining  every  nerve  to  escape,  but 
seeming  bound  to  the  accursed  vessel  astern,  whose  posi^ 
tion  we  could  not  change  the  least  The  captain  had 
been  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  at  being  thrown 
80  far  out  of  his  direct  track,  and  had  we  been  thoroughly 
armed,  would,  no  doubt,  have  turned  upon  our  pursuer, 
and  then  and  there  decided  the  fate  of  the  vessel,  by 
force  of  arms. 

"As  it  was,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  We  had  sighted, 
on  the  last  evening,  two  other  vessels,  probably  whale 
ships,  from  their  rigs,  sailing  leisurely  along  under  short 
canvas.  llie  presence  of  these,  it  was  determined  to 
bring  in  to  our  advantage.     A  large  cask  was  fitted  with 
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some  iron  in  the  bottom,  and  a  mast  secured  in  the  top 
head.  To  the  head  of  this  mast  was  made  &st  a  large 
lantern,  with  reflectors,  which  would  throw  out  a  bright 
light,  visible  at  a  great  distance.  The  night  proved 
exceedingly  dark,  which  was  favorable  to  the  success  of 
our  plan.  About  ten  o'clock,  every  light  in  the  ship  was 
carefully  extinguished,  even  the  binnacle  light,  which 
illuminates  the  face  of  the  compass,  being  shaded.  The 
lantern  being  then  lighted,  and  securely  closed,  to  keep 
the  water  from  it,  the  cask  and  mast  were  carefully  low- 
ered over  the  side,  when  it  nicely  balanced.  Having 
watched  it  for  a  while  to  see  that  it  was  perfectly  safe, 
we  quickly  dowsed  all  the  light  sails,  securing  them,  how- 
ever, only  temporarily,  ready  to  be  cast  loose  at  a  mo- 
ment's \^aming.  then  double  reefed  the  topsails,  whaler 
&shion,  and  putting  her  about,  on  the  other  tack,  steered 
boldly  down  upon  our  pursuer. 

"  Sailing  toward  him,  it  took  us  but  a  short  time  to 
reach  him.  He  was  coming  at  a  fearful  rate;  eveiy 
stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  the  water  rushing  and  roaring 
about  his  bows  like  a  young  Niagara.  As  she  pitched, 
the  great  waves  would  make  a  clean  breach  over  her  head, 
and  we  could  hear  them,  as  we 'got  closer,  sweeping  fore 
and  aft,  and  pouring  out  at  the  stem  ports.  She  was  one 
of  the  little  ten  gun  brigs,  of  which  Bntishers  are  so 
fond,  and  which  they  have  expressively  named  *  bathing 
machines,'  on  account  of  their  wetness. 

"As  the  two  vessels  neared  each  other,  all  hands  were 
ordered  to  keep  perfect  silence  and  to  stow  themselves 
away  out  of  sight,  but  ready  for  any  emei^gency.     It  was 
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an  aiudoiis  time,  boys,  as  we  lay  under  the  gans  <rf  our 
enemy,  nearing  her,  until  she  was  not  more  than  half 
pistol^ot  off.  The  brig  had  yawed  a  little  off  her 
regular  coarse  as  we  approached  her,  with  the  OYideni 
intention  of  speaking  us.  We  favored  the  movem^it 
by  making  two  or  three  broad  sheers  toward  her.  Our 
skipper  leaned  carelessly  against  the  mainshrouds,  speak- 
ing-trumpet in  hand,  ready  to  answer  his  hail.  The 
hatches  had  been  carefully  closed  over  the  poor  darkies, 
in  order  that  no  chance  cry  or  groan  should  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  the  enemy.  On,  on,  we  came,  until  just  as 
the  bows  of  the  two  ships  were  in  line. 

**  *  Ship  a-hoy  V  was  hailed  from  the  brig,  It  was  so 
dark  that  they  could  not  distinguish  even  the  rig  of  our 
vessel. 

•-Hillor 

•• '  Did  you  pass  a  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
going  K\onf^  under  a  press  of  canvas  ?' 

** '  Ya-as!'  was  answered,  with  an  unmistakable  Yan- 
kee drawl,  by  our  skipper.  *  Yondcr's  ber  light,  a  little 
on  your  starboard  bow,  1  reckon.*  added  he. 

••  •  Yes,  I  know,  we  've  been  in  chase  of  her  for  three 
days,  and,  blast  her,  we  're  too  much  for  her —  we  're 
gaining  on  her  rapidly — she  *s  a  slaver.* 

'* '  Du  tell — a  slaver !  well,  captain,  she 's  an  almighty 
smart  craft.  Reckon  you  *11  have  to  look  sharp  to  catoh 
her.' 

"  By  this  time  she  was  already  beyond  speaking-dis- 
tance, the  last  words  we  heard  being,  infernal  lasy 
Yankee,'  in  answer,  probably,  to  oar  skipper's  last  ^>eech« 
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and  under  the  supposition  that  ours  was  one  of  the  Yan- 
kee whale  ships. 

"All  this  passed  much  quicker,  boys,  than  I  can  tell 
it  to  you.  When  we  could  no  longer  hear  the  rush  of 
her  bows  through  the  water,  we  let  our  craft  go  a  good 
rapfull — and  standing  on  for  half  an  hour  longer,  silently 
set  oveiy  stitch  of  canvas  she  could  possibly  bear,  and 
putting  her  square  before  it,  let  her  rip  for  the  Brazils. 

**  Our  scheme  succeeded  to  admiration.  When  the  sun 
roae,  the  British  brig  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  I 
needn't  say,  that  if  carrying  on  sail  would  keep  us  clear 
of  him.  that  was  not  wanting.  You  talk  about  packet 
ahipe,  lads,  but  if  you  want  your  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
take  a  slaver  in  a  chase,  or  when  she  has  just  escaped 
one.  The  little  craft  was  fairly  driven  through  the 
waves.  There  was  no  living  forward.  Every  sea  she 
took,  came  bodily  over  the  bows,  and  went  out  at  the 
stem  ports.  She  quivered  like  an  aspen  under  the  pres- 
sure of  her  enormous  topsails,  and  the  tall  masta  leaned 
away  to  leeward,  as  though  every  minute  ready  to  go 
over  the  side. 

•*  Already  before  we  sighted  the  Britisher,  our  cargo 
had  begun  to  die  off,  and  now  every  morning  watch  we 
were  obliged  to  go  below,  and  unlinking  the  dead  from 
the  living,  drag  the  emaciated  corpses  upon  deck,  and 
toes  them  over  to  leeward.  It's  horrid  work,  this  burying 
dead  by  the  wholesale.  Not  all  the  money  in  the  world 
would  hire  me  to  take  another  turn  at  it 

"  As  we  neared  the  Brazilian  coast,  a  sharper  look-out 
than  common  was  kept  by  the  officers,  who  took  regular 
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tarns  at  the  masthead.  Two  days  before  we  made  the 
land,  a  sail  hove  in  sight  We  stood  toward  it,  and  noii 
made  it  out  to  be  a  little  sohooner-boat,  sent  out  to  warn 
ns  of  danger,  and  direct  us  to  a  part  of  the  coast  that 
was  clear.  Taking  on  board  one  of  the  owners,  who  had 
come  out  in  this  boat,  we  altered  our  course  a  little*  and 
on  the  second  morning  thereafter,  made  the  land,  and  ran 
safely  intx)  a  little  inlet  a  few  miles  south  of  Porto  Seguro. 
Dropping  anchor  close  in  shore,  we  were  direoUy  sor* 
Tonnded  by  boats,  and  in  five  hours  after  coming  in,  had 
landed  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  negroes,  all  that  were ' 
left  out  of  eight  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and 
ieyenteen  having  died  on  the  passage.  No  sooner  was 
the  last  slave  out  of  the  brig  than  we  were  called  aft, 
paid  off,  and  the  choice  given  us  to  have  our  passage  paid 
to  Rio  or  to  be  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day,  to 
take  the  vessel  around  there,  as  soon  as  the  slave  gear 
was  taken  out  of  her. 

*'  For  my  part,  1  had  had  enough  of  slaving,  and  went 
ashore,  with  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  wsmatj 
dollars,  in  doubloons,  in  my  belt,  determined  never  to  be 
caught  in  a  vessel  out  of  Havana  again." 

Seven  bells  stnigk  as  old  Anton  finished  hb  yam,  and 
we  started  aft  to  pump  ship,  which  being  done,  and  elig^t 
bells  struck,  we  were  glad  to  turn  into  our  warm  bunks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  QjkJM  off  Cape  Clear— Nearly  Ashore— LiTerpool— What  a 
Sailor  Sees  of  it. 

Wx  had  a  tediooa  paasage,  and  were  already  forty- 
ei|^t  days  out,  when  we  sighted  Cape  Clear.  It  had 
been  blowing  quite  heavily  for  several  days,  but  the  wind 
being  only  a  little  forward  of  the  beam,  we  had  made 
good  progress,  even  under  the  short  canvas  we  dared  to 
diow  to  it  For  a  cotton  loaded  ship  is  generally  crank, 
and  will  not  bear  much  canying  on  saiL 

Oar  barque  was  stiffer  than  common,  on  account  of 
having  an  unusual  quantity  of  ballast  in,  under  the  cot- 
ton. And  to  this  fortunate  circumstance  we,  in  all  prob- 
ability, now  owed  our  lives  and  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

We  had  been  going  along  all  day  under  close-reefed 
topsails  and  reefed  foresail,  but  as  the  wind  freshened 
toward  night,  and  as,  besides,  the  old  man  had  not  had 
an  observation  for  some  days,  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
take  in  the  foretopsail  and  foresail,  and  lie  to  all  night 
Before  doing  so,  we  got  a  cast  of  the  deep  sea  lead,  and 
found  bottom  in  about  one  hundred  &thoms,  which  the 
skipper  thought  would  give  us  a  good  offing. 
(68) 
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The  fbrenil  was  foiled  finit»  and  we  were  jmrt  coming 
down  off  the  Ibietc^NHdl  yard  after  haying  oingly  stowed 
fliat  saO,  when  casting  a  look  aronnd,  at  the  sond  flyiqg 
wildly  past  at  the  meroy  of  the  gale,  one  of  the  seameii^ 
an  nnnsoally  aharp-dg^ted  ftllow,  descried  a  light  upon 
the  ke  how. 

The  mate  was  aldt  instantly,  to  oonrinoe  himself  that 
we  were  not  deceived.  Snre  enoo^  there  was  the  U(^ 
Gape  Clear  light,  as  we  all  knew  it  to  he,  plainly  yisiUab 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twelte  or  thirteen  miks^ 
dead  nnder  oar  lee,  too. 

We  had  now  the  choice  hefore  ns,  either  to  torn  ahoqft 
hefbre  the  wind,  and  ran  aroand  the  soathem  point  of 
Ireland,  with  a  prospect  of  having  to  beat  all  the  way 
hack  again,  perhaps  a  two  weeks'  piece  of  wori^  or  to 
cany  on  sail,  and  force  her  past  the  point,  when  we 
woald  have  a  hit  wind  into  Liverpool,  and  be  sa^sly 
moored  in  the  Docks  in  thirty-six  hoars. 

The  captain  and  mate  consalted  for  a  few  minntas^ 
when  orders  were  given  to  loose  the  fbretopsail  and  torn 
a  reef  oat,  shake  a  reef  oat  of  the  maintopsail,  set  the 
reefed  mainsail,  and  foresail,  and  the  storm  mixsen. 

"She  must  weather  that  li^t,  boys,"  said  the  old 
man,  coming  forward  to  give  as  a  poll  at  the  foretopsail 
sheets,  "  she  most  weather  it,  if  we  give  her  whole  top- 
sails." 

We  pot  the  safl  on  her,  and  as  she  filled,  and  gathered 
headway  throogh  the  sea,  it  seemed  as  thoagh  every 
stick  most  go  oat  of  her,  so  heavily  did  everythii^ 
appear  stiained.    The  vessel  lay  fkirly  over  on  her  side. 
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and  the  gale  scaroelj  allowed  her  to  lift;  her  head  at  all. 
Her  motion  was  that  of  a  continual  sending  plunge,  as 
though  going  deeper  and  deeper  all  the  time.  The  vast 
billows  rolled  under  her,  and  as  she  slid  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  seas,  it  seemed  sometimes  as  though  she 
were  never  to  stop. 

The  light,  when  we  made  it,  was  about  four  points  on 
the  lee  bow,  that  is  to  say,  it  bore  from  us  in  a  direction 
about  forty-five  degrees  from  the  course  the  vessel  was 
lying.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  full  twelve  miles  off, 
and  it  was  certain,  that  with  the  drift  we  would  ineviU 
ably  make,  in  so  crank  a  vessel,  if  we  weathered  it  at  all, 
it  would  be  rather  close  sailing. 

The  best  helmsman  was  sent  to  the  wheel,  and  all 
bands  remained  upon  deck  during  the  dogwatch,  keeping 
the  bearings  of  the  light,  and  endeavoring  to  see  if  we 
altered  its  place  any.  Our  progress,  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly heavy  sea,  was  but  slow,  and  seemed  nearly  as  much 
to  leeward  as  ahead.  After  an  bourns  sailing  the  light 
was  a  little  farther  aft,  perhaps  a  point,  but  it  was  also 
much  nearer,  showing  that  we  were  drifting  very  fast 
down  upon  it 

At  eight  bells,  we  turned  a  reef  out  of  the  foresail, 
and  out  of  the  foretopsail,  and  under  the  additional  impe- 
tus given  her  by  this  increase  of  sail,  she  trembled  in 
every  beam  aud  timber,  and  in  the  forecastle  the  groan- 
ing and  creeking  of  the  poor  hull,  as  she  was  tossed  from 
sea  to  sea,  made  an  unearthly  din,  which  rendered  sleep- 
ing, and  even  talking  out  of  the  question.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  good  ship  knew  her  danger  and  feared  it 
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No  one  thon^t  of  tnrniiig  in.  The  ezcitemeot  wm 
loo  gTMi— and  eren  hftd  it  not  been  so,  the  ship  wm 
thrown  about  so  violentlj,  as  to  make  lying  down  in  a 
bonk  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility.  We  who  had  the 
watch  below,  laid  down  on  the  chests,  to  leeward,  and 
talked  orer  the  chances,  oooasionaUj  hearing  from  the 
deck,  how  matters  were  going  on. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  light  was  still  two  points  before  the 
beam,  and  now  its  glare  seemed  fearfully  plain,  almost 
oMtiiig  a  shadow  upon  our  deck.  The  gale  seemed  increas- 
ing hi  fuiy,  the  scud  flew  wildly  across  the  moon,  now 
obscuring,  now  reyealing  her  disk ;  and  the  storm-wind 
shrieked  through  the  strained  cordage,  while  ever,  as  the 
vessel  rose  upon  a  billow,  the  li^t  looked  down  upon  us, 
eold  and  clear,  a  silent  monitor  of  the  danger  which 
darkness  hid  from  our  sight. 

Eleren  o'clock  came,  and  the  light,  which  looked  as 
though  it  was  suspended  over  our  heads,  seeming  occa* 
sionally  to  be  almost  within  reach,  as  a  passing  cloud 
reflected  its  glare,  was  still  forward  of  the  beam. 

£yen  the  captain  and  mate  now  seemed  doubtful 
of  the  result;  and  we  of  the  forecastle  silently  went 
dowu  and  lashed  up  our  chests,  ready  to  go  ashore.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  various  ways  in  which  our 
position  afiectcd  different  individuals  of  the  crew.  Two 
or  three,  before  lashing  up  their  chests,  took  out  and  put 
on  their  best  clothing,  looking  strangely  out  of  place,  in 
their  white  shirts  and  gay  blue  jackets,  amid  so  wild  a 
■oene.  One  old  tar  went  about  the  forecastle,  picking  up 
pots  and  pans  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  thrown 
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down  by  the  violet  motioii  of  the  ship,  placing  eveiything 
snugly  in  the  lockers,  and  making  our  rough  home  tidy, 
perhaps,  preparing  thus  for  the  long  Sabbath  which 
seemed  about  to  dawn,  thought  I.  Some  looked  them- 
selves  out  pieoes  of  heavy  plank,  to  which  they  might 
lash  themselvesi  to  encounter  the  coming  struggle  with 
the  breakers;  while  one  or  two  sat  apart,  communing  with 
themselves  or  with  their  God. 

Twelve  o'clock  came.  The  light  was  now  almost  abeam, 
bat  we  seemed  to  be  drifting  upon  it  too  fast  for  escape. 

"  Unless  the  wind  favors  us,  lads,  another  half  hour 
will  find  us  in  the  breakers,"  said  the  skipper  who  had 
oome  forward,  perhaps  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  crew. 

*'  Well,  sir,  we've  done  all  that  in  us  lay — and  the 
rest  is  with  Gk)d,"  said  an  old  tar,  resignedly.  "  It's  a 
windy  night,  and  if  the  old  craft  onoe  gets  into  the 
breakers,  a  very  few  minutes  will  make  an  end  of  all" 

Now  the  wind  favors  us  a  little. 

"Luff!  luff!  LUFF  I  you  may!"  shouts  the  captain, 
cheerily,  as  a  fresh  blast  strikes  us  from  abeam. 

"  There  she  points  her  head  to  windward — ^full  sails — 
keep  full — well,  there's  two  whole  points  gained,  and 
another  half  ^point  will  clear  us." 

Hope  once  more  revived  in  our  bosoms.  The  wind  was 
evidently  hauling,  being  probably  influenced  by  the  land, 
which  could  not  now  have  been  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant 

We  could  distinguish  the  dull,  deafening  roar  of  the 
surf,  as  it  broke  upon  the  crags  which  surround  the  little 
iskt  upon  which  stands  the  lighthouse.     We  could  already 
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feel  the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  sea  toward  the  rocks. 
We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  fatal  ground-swell,  firom 
which,  if  we  once  got  in  it,  no  power  on  earth  could  bring 
us  out  again.  It  was  in  our  utmost  need  that  this  unex- 
pected favoring  slant  occurred.  Twenty  minutes  more 
would  have  carried  us  into  the  undertow,  and  then  not 
all  the  breezes  in  the  world  could  have  saved  our  gallftnl 
ship  or  her  crew.     But 

**  There's  a  sweet  little  oherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
That  looks  out  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.'' 

The  wind  continued  hauling,  and  also  moderated  fasti 

as  we  drew  more  under  the  land,  until  by  half  past  two 

we  were  steering  our  course  up  channel,  with  whole  top- 

sails  set.     The  sun  rose  next  morning  bright  and  clear, 

the  gale  of  the  preceding  night  had  calmed  down  to  a 

gentle  breeze,  the  sea  had  died  awaj,  and  wo  were  rolling 

along  quietly  before  the  wind,  with  the  "  Ould  Head  of 

Einsale"  on  our  larboard  bow.*=* 

I  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  came  to  anchor  in 

the  Mersey,  the  river  upon  which  Liverpool  lies.     The 

I        tide  runs  very  rapidly  here,  and  it  became  necessary  to 

i       steer  our  vessel,  even  as  she  was  lying  at  anchor,  to  keep 


I  ^  A  gale  of  wind,  on  toundingt^  that  is,  near  the  land,  where 

i  the  water  is  tram,  twenty  to  forty  fkthoms  deep,  raises  very 
'  quickly,  an  extremely  disagreeable  ohop-sea,  much  worse  thaa 
I  Wenld  have  happened  on  the  broad  ocean.  But  on  the  other 
I  hand,  in  a  yery  few  hours  after  the  gale  has  moderated,  the 
worst  sea  on  soundings  will  smooth  down,  while  upon  the 
wide  Atlantic,  the  heavy  ground-swell  remains  for  days.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  smoothed  the  water  in  a  tub  by  laying  hit 
tat  hands  upon  it,  will  know  how  to  account  for  this. 
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her  from  sheering  ahout.  and  breaking  her  ground.  And 
I  could  truly  say  that  the  very  worst  trick  at  the  wheel 
I  had,  the  whole  of  that  voyage,  was  while  the  old  craft 
was  safely  moored  in  the  Mersey. 

The  next  morning  at  high  tide  we  hauled  into  the 
docks.  These  docks,  which  are  the  boast  of  LiTcrpool, 
lu^  enormous  basins,  capable,  some  of  them,  of  holding 
several  hundred  vessels,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  human  skill  and  enter- 
prise, over  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature,  these  mas- 
sive works  can  not  be  too  highly  praised.  Without  them, 
Liverpool  would  be  a  third-rate  shipping  port  With 
them,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  emporiums 
of  the  world. 

The  docks  arc  rendered  necessary  here,  by  the  fact 
that  the  extraordinary  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  (twenty- 
seven  feet  being  the  mean  hight)  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  vessels  to  lie  at  wharves,  as  they  do  in  all  the 
large  American  seaports.  It  becomes  necessary,  to  facili- 
tate the  labor  of  loading  and  unloading,  to  secure  the 
vessels  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tides  shall  not  affect 
them.  This  is  done  by  the  dock&  These  are  fitted  with 
immense  flood-gates,  of  massive  strength,  which  are 
opened  only  at  high  tide,  when  the  water  is  at  its  highest 
At  this  time,  all  vessels  going  out  haul  out  and  next 
vessels  inward  bound,  haul  in,  the  gates  are  closed,  and 
the  ships  ride  securely  in  a  large  artificial  basin,  the  sur- 
&ce  of  which  is.  at  low  tide,  nearly  thirty  feet  above  the 
gtuface  of  the  river. 

Of  course,  where  a  number  of  vessels  are  crowded 
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together  in  a  dock  from  which  there  can  be  no  eziti 
except  at  certain  stated  intervals,  it  becomes  imperiously 
necessary  to  take  all  proper  precautions  against  accidents 
by  fire.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  fire  or  light  of  any  kind 
is  strictly  prohibited  within  the  dock  walls.  Officen^ 
who  search  the  ship  thoroughly,  take  into  their  temporary 
possession  all  matches  and  other  inflammable  material  It 
is  a  finable  offense  to  be  caught  smoking  on  board  ship, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  cooking,  all  hands 
are  boarded  ashore  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 

Watchmen  arc  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  prowling 
about  to  detect  any  breaches  of  the  rules  regarding  fire 
or  light,  and  a  heavy  fine  to  the  ship,  and  imprisonment 
to  the  individual,  is  the  consequence  of  detection. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  a  gaug  of  stevedores  came 
on  board  to  unload  the  cotton.  To  show  how  tightly  it 
hand  been  screwed  in  at  Mobile  Bay,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  it  took  fifteen  men  and  two  tackles  an  entire 
hour  to  break  out  six  bales  in  the  tier  next  the  main 
hatchway. 

While  the  cotton  was  going  out,  we,  the  crew,  were 
engaged  in  painting  the  vessel  outside,  and  refitting 
sundry  portions  of  her  rigging,  which  required  it 

I  do  not  know  what  impressions  Liverpool  may  make 
upon  the  landsman  traveler.  A  sailor,  in  describing  it, 
would  most  probably  say  that  the  places  most  worthy  of 
a  visit,  or  the  lions,  arc  the  Docks,  Nelson's  Monument^ 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  New  Sailors*  Home — that 
its  chief  places  of  amusement  are  the  singing  houses  and 
the  donkey  races,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
5 
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tiDtB  IB  about  equally  divided  into  three  daases,  polioo- 
men,  tailors,  and  fishwomen. 

This  is,  of  coarse,  what  might  be  styled  rather  a  salt 
water  view  of  England's  great  oommercial  emporium — 
yet,  what  but  a  one-sided  view  does  the  common  sailor 
get  of  any  strange  place  he  may  visit  He  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  anything  more  than  just  that  portion  of 
the  ou/side  which  happens  to  be  turned  toward  him. 

Jack  works  hard  all  day,  and  after  supper  goes  to  a 
singing  house,  where  he  may  sit  at  one  of  a  number  of 
tables,  with  a  shipmate  or  two,  smoke  his  penn'orth  of 
"backy,  drink  his  pot  of  'alf-and-'alf,  and  listen  to  somo 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  singing.  These  free  concert 
rooms,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  principal  charms  of 
Liverpool,  to  sailors.  Here  they  congregate  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  enjoying  themselves,  quietly,  soberly, 
and  at  but  little  expense. 

The  tailors*  shops  are  the  places  of  resort  next  in 
importance  to  singing  houses.  No  sooner  has  your  ship 
entered  the  dock  gates,  than  she  is  besieged  on  all  sides 
by  an  army  of  tailors,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  custom 
of  the  crew,  and  willing  to  propitiate  the  captain,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  pea-jacket  or  overcoat  or,  if  necessary,  of 
an  entire  suit 

And  in  truth,  not  a  few  captains  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  their  tailors 
the  bankers  of  the  crew,  thus  forcing  the  men  to  trade 
with  a  certain  individual,  and  to  take  from  him  certain 
amounts  of  his  goods,  in  order  to  obtain  certain  other 
amounts  of  cash.     Thus,  a  captain  says  to  his  crew  who 
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ask  him  for  a  little  money  on  Satarday  night — ''  Qo  to 
Mr.  Snip,  I  haye  left  your  money  there." 

OS  post  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hany,  to  Mr.  Snip's  estab- 
lishment, in  Church  street,  or  wherever  it  may  he,  where 

they  are  informed  that  Captain has  left  no  money 

for  his  crew,  hut  simply  opened  a  credit  for  them,  fiv 
clothing — hut  if  the  men  want  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes 
ca^h,  Mr.  Snip  has  no  objection  in  the  world  to  putting 
them  into  the  bill  at  five  dollars  more  than  they  will  oost, 
and  paying  the  balance,  minus  a  percentage,  over  to  Torn* 
Dick,  or  Harry. 

And  so  Jack  Tar  'is  chiseled,  and  earns  himself  the 
name  of  spendthrift,  by  paying  for  an  accommodation, 
while  the  gentlemanly  captain,  by  simply  keeping  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  has  made  a  suit  of  clothes.  This 
is  part  of  a  sea-side  view  of  Liverpool. 

"Well,  but,"  says  the  landsman,  **  I  would  take  neither 
clothes  nor  money,  rather  than  be  cheated  so  bare- 
fecedly."  This  is  all  very  good,  and  resolutions  to  that 
effect  are  made  by  nearly  ever}'  American  ship's  crew 
that  goes  into  Liverpool  Docks ;  and  broken  as  often  as 
made.  One  must  have  money  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
nnmlber  of  sailors  who  take  money  there  or.  in  fact,  any- 
where else,  with  them,  is  very  small.  And  one  must 
have  clothes.  And  Liverpool,  with  all  the  cheat  and 
cabbage  of  captain  and  tailor,  is  a  place  where  seamen's 
clothing  can  be  obtained  at  fair  rates,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  So  that  Jack,  after  working  himself  up  to  a 
state  of  most  desperate  stubbornness,  and  swearing  fear- 
ful oaths  that  he  trt^  not  he  cheated,  quietly  walks  np, 
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and  allows  himself  to  be  made  cabbage  of  in  the  most 
approved  style.  And  then  he  is  called  a  spendthrift,  and 
a  vagabond  fellow,  and  the  tailor,  who  pocketed  a  per- 
centage on  his  hard-earned  five,  dollars  on  Saturday 
night,  on  Sabbath  morning  points  him  oat  to  his  children 
as  an  object  of  disgust  and  contempt  This  it  is  to  be  a 
sailor. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DiPiXTDXB  from  Lirerpool — ^Passengers — ^Their  mode  of  lilb 
on  Board  Ship — ^Philadelphiap— Ship  for  London— ^amen'i 
Protection. 

American  vessels  generally  carry  away  from  Liverpool, 
as  return  cargo,  railroad  iron,  cotton  prints,  crockery, 
soda,  etc.,  and  passengers.  This  was  our  carga  No 
sooner  was  our  cotton  and  ballast  out,  than  we  began  to 
take  in  our  return  cargo  of  railroad  iron,  and  crates  of 
crockery  ware.  AVith  this,  and  a  great  number  of  water 
casks,  to  supply  the  passengers  with  drinking  water,  the 
lower  hold  was  j&lled.  The  between  decks,  or  steerage, 
was  then  fitted  up  with  two  rows  of  hastily  constructed 
berths,  and  we  were  ready  to  take  our  departure. 

We  were  to  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers, 
who  came  on  board  the  morning  on  which  we  went  out 
of  dock.  They  were  all  Irish,  and  a  tolerably  rough- 
looking  set,  but  withal,  having  about  them  that  thorough- 
going Irish  characteristic  of  being  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  wherever  there  was  work  going  on. 

We  lay  over  night  in  the  river,  as  the  wind  was  dead 
ahead  to  go  out    Next  morning,  when  we  were  about  to 
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weigh  anchor,  the  windlass  was  manned  for  us  by  a  party 
of  passengers,  who  made  but  one  demand,  viz.:  to  sinff 
for  them  some  sailor  songs.  Accordingly  our  charUy- 
man  was  called  for. 

Said  he,  '*  now,  just  wait,  I'll  set  all  the  men  and 
women  crying  before  you  know  it" 

He  struck  up  to  a  rather  slow  and  plaintive  tune,  an 
old  capstan  song,  which  begins  as  follows: 

**  We're  going  away  from  friends  and  home, 
Chonu — Oh  sailors  where  are  you  bound  to, 
We're  going  away  to  hunt  for  gold, 
Chorus — Across  the  briny  ocean. 

Father  and  mother  say  good-by, 
Choruf — Sailors  where  are  you  bound  to, 

Oh  sisters,  brothers,  don't  you  cry. 
Chorus — Across  the  briny  ocean." 

They  had  come  up  on  deck  laughing  and  talking,  but 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  plaintive  old  song  had  not 
been  sung,  when  all  the  women  had  their  aprons  to  their 
eyes,  and  the  men  were  not  long  in  following  suit,  the 
fellows  who  had  manned  the  windlass,  dropping  the 
brakes,  and  sobbing  like  children.  It  was  rather  cruel 
sport,  I  thought,  yet  I  would  scarcely  have  believed  that 
they  would  have  been  so  easily  affected- 

We  had  to  pay  for  our  fun,  by  heaving  the  anchor  up 
ourselves,  and  were  glad  to  start  up  a  more  cheerful  tune, 
to  win  Paddy  back  to  his  usual  bright  spirits. 

For  the  first  week  out,  it  being  late  in  the  fall,  we 
experienced  rough  weather,  and  our  passengers  sufiered 
dreadfully  with  sea-sickness.  Living  in  a  crowded  and 
miserably  dirty  hole,  the  stench  arising  from  which  waff 
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^nxm^  to  make  any  one  nok,  half  frightened  out  of  their 
witi  atwhat  they  supposed  to  be  the  imnuDently  dangeioiig 
Mtofttioii  of  the  veeael,  it  was  a  wonder  that  many  of 
them  did  not  die. 

For  eight  or  ten  days  they  showed  themselves  but  litUe 
on  deck,  but  ky  in  their  berths  day  and  night,  mutter- 
ing prayers  for  a  safe  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of 
the  sea.  But  little  cooking  was  done  by  them,  and  their 
meager  allowance  was  mostly  wasted  or  thrown  away. 
And  upon  a  return  of  fine  weather,  men  who,  when  we 
left  port,  were  stout  and  hearty,  came  up,  loc^dng  as 
though  just  arisen  from  a  long  sick  bed. 

Once  cured  of  their  sickness,  they  grew  ravenously 
hungry,  and  besieged  their  scantily  furnished  cooking- 
range  night  and  day,  to  get  a  chance  to  make  themselves 
a  warm  mess.  Poor  souls,  many  of  them  lived  on  hard 
bread  and  raw  meat,  the  greater  part  of  the  passage, 
and  paid  dearly  enough  in  the  misery  they  suffered,  for 
the  riches  which  they  all  expected  to  gain,  on  this  side 
the  Atiantic 

Hie  greater  portion  of  them  entertained  the  wildest 
conceptions  d  the  country  they  were  about  to  make  their 
home.  Few  of  them  had  any  definite  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tive  situations  of  different  States.  Some  thought  the 
United  States  to  be  the  name  of  a  very  large  city  in 
Amerihf,  and  asked  if  it  was  as  large  as  Liverpool  or 
London.  Others  had  come  on  board  firmly  convinced 
that  our  passage  could  not  possibly  last  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Several  asked  if  of  a  truth,  there  was 
in  Ameriky  a  Odd  street ;  and  judging  from  the  igno* 
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ranco  they  displayed,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doabt 
the  truth  of  the  story  told  of  a  newly  arrived  Irishman, 
who,  going  up  the  wharf,  saw  a  silver  dollar  lying  in  his 
path,  but  spuming  it  contemptuously  with  his  foot,  refused 
to  pick  it  up.  saying,  ''  1*11  wait  till  I  get  to  Gk>ld  street^ 
and  pick  up  none  but  the  yellow  boys." 

The  accommodations  for  deck  passoDgers,  even  on  the 
best  packet  ships,  are  of  the  poorest  kind.  There  are 
no  rooms  or  divisions,  the  entire  steerage  being  in  one 
large  apartment.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  privacy  at 
alL  The  bunks,  or  berths,  are  made  very  large,  and 
from  six  to  ten  persons  sleep  in  each,  men,  women,  and 
children  pigging  in  together.  * 

As  accommodations  for  cooking  purposes  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  we  had  two  ranges,  capable  each 
of  holding  not  over  four  small  kettles.  Many,  therefore, 
never  had  a  mouthful  of  warm  victuals  from  day  to  day. 
All  other  accommodations  are  on  the  same  scale. 

Low  as  is  the  passage  price,  many  find  it  beyond  their 
means,  and  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  Liverpool  for  the 
United  States  that  has  not  on  board  some  stowaways. 
Careful  search  is  always  made  when  about  to  sail,  but 
there  are  many  hiding-places  where  they  cannot  be 
readily  found.  With  us,  one  man,  who  had  only  means 
sufficient  to  pay  his  own  passage,  but  had  his  wife  to 
take  along,  actually  put  her  into  a  large  chest,  in  which 
she  was  brought  on  board,  remaining  in  this  concealment 
till  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea. 

Then  the  implicit  confidence  with  which  these  people 
venture  upon  a  strange  land,  without  means  or  friends^ 
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always  seemed  to  me  a  matter  for  surprise.  There  were 
some  among  our  passengers,  that  had  not  actually  enough 
cash  to  support  them  the  first  week  afler  their  landing. 
I  OTerlooked  one  day  five  men,  two  of  whom  were  married, 
counting  oyer  their  means,  and  among  the  entire  party 
they  could  muster  but  twenty-six  English  shillings,  a 
little  over  six  dollars.     But  enough  of  passengers. 

We  arriTed  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  tedious  passa^  of 
fifty^our  days.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  we 
found  the  weather  bitter  cold,  coming  up  the  Delaware. 
This  was  the  first  time  for  more  than  three  years,  that  I 
had  seen  snow  or  felt  cold  like  this,  and  I  speedily  deter- 
mined that  an  Indiaman  would  be  my  ship,  could  one  be 
found  iu  Philadelphia. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf  we 
left  her.  1  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  came  out 
in  her  from  Boston,  and  found  myself  now  feeling  quite 
sorrowful  at  leaviug  the  old  craft,  in  which  I  had  spent 
nine  months,  on  the  whole  very  pleasantly.  Yet,  thus  goes 
the  sailor's  life.  He  cannot  even  center  his  afifections 
upon  a  vessel.  A  vagabond  upon  the  fEice  of  the  earth, 
he  is  continually  breaking  off  all  ties  which  threaten  to 
bind  him  down  to  steadier  habits. 

So,  even  while  I  experienced  most  strongly  the  feeling 
of  reluctance  at  leaving  the  good  old  craft  which  hac 
been  so  long  my  home,  and  the  officers,  whom  long 
acquaintance,  and  brotherhood  in  many  trials  and  dan- 
gers, had  given  a  strong  hold  on  my  regards,  the  pressing 
offer  which  I  received  to  "  stay,  and  go  another  ToyagB^" 
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was  uDbesitatinglj  refused  by  me.  It  would  not  be 
8caman-like,  1  tbought 

We,  tbe  crew,  having  been  now  some  six  months 
together,  felt  unwilling  to  part  just  here,  and  had  agreed 
therefore  to  take  the  same  boarding  house.  For  a  few 
days  we  enjoyed  a  degree  of  comfort  to  which  we  had 
long  been  strangers.  Then  came  the  search  for  ships, 
the  pressing  need,  accompanied  by  a  dread  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  are  the  inevitable  portion  of  poor  Jack,  when 
he  gets  caught  on  the  American  coast,  in  winter. 

Now  not  a  few  wished  that  they  could  stay  ashore,  to 
escape  the  frozen  fingers  and  toes,  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
the  keen  north-westers,  which  chill  the  very  marrow  in 
one*s  bones,  on  a  winter  passage,  that  most  terrible  ordeal 
the  sailor  passes  through.  But  there  is  no  escape.  Ship, 
you  must,  for  they  are  already  beginning  to  sing: 

"  So  get  up  Jack,  let  John  sit  down, 
For  you  know  you're  outward  bound — 
You  know  you're  outward  bound." 

Ck>ming  in  one  day  to  dinner,  I  found  that  a  shipmate  of 
mine  had  engaged  iu  a  little  brigantine,  bound  to  London. 

"Come,  boys,"  said  he,  "she  wants  two  more  hands, 
go  down  and  take  a  look  at  her,  and  then  sign  the 
articles." 

**  I  woul'in't  go  into  the  British  Channel,  in  winter,  for 
all  the  gold  in  California,"  said  an  old  tar  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

**  She's  a  little  craft,  and  you'll  not  havo  to  keep  the 
blue  pigeon  going." 
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''Don't  yon  belicye  it ;  you'll  oast  the  lead  eyery  Ut 
of  the  way  from  the  Downs  to  Grayesend,  and  perhapi 
dear  to  London." 

*'Well,  who  cares,  it's  all  in  a  voyage;  and  at  any 
rate  she's  a  snug  little  craft,  and  her  crew  will  be  able  to 
handle  her  Hke  a  top." 

Now,  I  had  often  heard  of  the  sufferings  incidental 
to  a  winter  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  know  the 
British  Channel  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying  and  unoom- 
fortable  spots,  for  winter  navigation,  that  is  to  be  ftmnd 
within  the  temperate  zone.  There  was,  therefore,  adven- 
ture in  the  voyage,  some  new  experiences  to  make — and 
as  to  sufferiugs,  I  oonsoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  if  my  shipmates  could  stand  them,  I  could  do 
as  weU.  I  therefore  determined  within  my  own  mind,  if 
the  vessel  looked  likely  or  comfortable,  at  once  to  ship 
in  her. 

Going  down  to  the  wharf,  I  found  her  to  be  a  diminu- 
tive brigantine,  of  not  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  tuns 
burden,  a  strange -looking  vessel  wherein  to  hazard  a 
innter  voyage  to  Europe.  She  was  to  carry  four  hands 
before  the  mast,  the  captain,  mate,  and  cook — seven,  aU 
told.  The  mate  was  shovcliDg  snow  off  the  decks,  as  I 
went  on  board.  Said  I  to  him,  *'  Do  you  think,  sir,  die'll 
ever  get  to  TiOndon  T 

**  I  am  going  there  in  her,  my  lad,"  was  the  laoonie 
answer;  and  saying  to  my  shipmate  that  I  would  also^  I 
got  my  protection,  went  to  the  shipping  office  and  signed 
the  articles  of  the  brigantine  Belize,  *'  bound  from  Phila- 
delphia to  London,  and  such  port    or  ports   up  the 
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Mediterranean,  as  the  captain  may  determine  on,  and  Inck 
to  a  port  of  diacharge,  in  the  United  States.*' 

An  American  vessel  bound  to  a  foreign  port*  is  obliged 
to  earry  a  certain  proportion  (two-thirds)  of  American 
seamen.  Eveiy  American  seaman,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  that  class,  must  be 
furnished  with  a  Protection,  an  instrument  obtainable  at 
any  of  the  United  States  Custom  Houses,  upon  bringing 
forward  substantial  evidence  that  the  individual  is  an 
American,  either  bom  or  naturalized.  Here  is  the  form 
of  a  Protection : 

The  United  State*  of  America. 
No. 

I ,  Collector  of  the  District  and  Port  of , 

do  hereby  certify  that an  American  seaman, 

aged  —  years,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  hight  of  —  feet — 

inches. complexion,  hair,  eyes,  bom  in 

,  has  this  day  produced  to  me  proof  in  the  maraier 

directed  by  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Belief  and 
Protection  of  American  Seamen,"  and  pursuant  to  said 

Act.  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said is  a  citizen 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

mel  of  office,  at this  —  day  of , 

,  Collector. 

This  Protection,  for  which  the  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents  is  made  at  the  Custom  House,  is  placed  in  the 
captain's  possession,  on  signing  the  articles,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  exhibit  a  certain  number  of  them  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  before  he  can  get  his  clearance.     Protections 
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are  very  often  nuiniifactoTed,  mncli  as  Amoricaii  oitiionf 
are  said  to  be  made  to  order  on  the  eve  of  an  electioiit 
and  some  shipping  offioers  keep  qnite  an  assortment  on 
hand,  in  order  that  a  ship  may  not  be  detained  for  the 
want  of  American  seamen.  Thns,  in  emergencies,  thej 
aie  able  to  ship  men  of  any  nation,  merely  obliging  them 
to  take  the  names  which  are  on  the  Protections  they  hap- 
pen to  have  on  hand. 

An  American  Protection  is  of  little  yalne  to  the  sea- 
nan,  except  in  cases  where  he  is  wrecked,  or  left  siok  or 
destitute  in  a  foreign  port,  when  it  gives  him  a  claim  on 
the  American  Consul,  who  is  obliged  to  provide  for  him, 
and  send  him  home  if  he  desires  it 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Ssipfor  London — The  Vessel — A  Winter  Passage  across  Ui« 
Atlantio— Ito  Uardships — ^The  English  Channel. 

When  I  announced  to  my  shipmatea  that  I  was  going 
in  the  little  hrigantinc,  they  looked  at  me  with  dismay. 
It  then  for  the  first  time  leaked  out  that  there  was  a 
general  impression  among  them  that  she  never  would 
reach  London ;  that  being  so  small,  and  old,  as  well  as 
deeply  laden,  she  was  likely  to  founder  in  the  tremen- 
dous gales  which  sweep  the  Atlantic  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February. 

This  was  not  pUasant  news  for  me,  but  like  much  ill- 
tidings,  it  came  too  late.  I  had  signed  the  articles,  and 
a  seaman's  pride  would  have  forbidden  me  to  back  out 
from  the  danger  now,  even  though  she  were  sure  to  go 
down.  I  took  occasion,  however,  on  my  next  visit  to  the 
brig,  to  mention  to  her  imperturbable  mate  what  was 
said  of  the  vessel. 

Said  he,  "  Are  you  married  ?" 

**  Ko  sir." 

"  AVell,  I  have  a  wife  and  three  little  ones,  down  on 
the  Cape,  and  /  am  going  to  London  in  the  Belize." 
(78) 
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There  was  no  aDsweriDg  a  clincher  like  that,  and  I 
waa  content  to  take  what  comfort  I  could  out  of  the 
reflection  that  mj  loss  would  be  my  loss  alone. 

The  second  of  January  was  appointed  for  our  sailing 
day.  It  was  an  intensely  cold  morning  when  I  put  my 
chest  and  hammock  into  a  wagon,  to  be  taken  to  the 
ship,  and  taking  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  cozy  fire, 
walked  down  to  the  wharf,  accompanied  by  several  old 
shipmates,  whom  regard  prompted  to  see  me  off.  It  was 
my  first  voyage  as  seaman.  I  had  shipped  the  previous 
voyage  as  boy,  but  had  been  allowed  seaman's  wages  by 
the  captain  for  part  of  the  time,  and,  what  gratified  me 
far  more  than  the  additional  salary,  had  received  from 
the  mate,  on  leaving,  a  hearty  written  recommendation 
as  able  seaman.  As  we  walked  down,  I  received  some 
good  advice  from  one  of  my  old  shipmates,  concluding 
with: 

"  Now,  Charley,  this  is  your  first  voyage  as  seaman, 
and  you  must  not  let  any  one  go  before  you.  Wherever 
there's  duty,  there's  likely  to  be  danger,  boy,  and  where- 
ever  there's  danger,  there  do  you  be  first" 

A  tight  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  hearty  *'  God  bless 
you,  and  keep  you,  boy,"  from  my  shipmates,  and  I  leaped 
on  board  the  vessel,  she  was  cast  off,  and  we  slowly  wound 
down  the  river,  before  a  light  breeze. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  it  so  terribly  cold 
as  it  was  that  morning.  The  Delaware  was  rapidly 
freezing  over,  and  we  drifted  down  with  the  tide,  through 
cakes  of  ice  every  moment  getting  harder  and  more 
impenetrable.     When  a  few  miles  below  the  citj,  the 
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breeze  freshened,  and  as  the  little  craft  danoed  over  the 
waves,  every  wave  increased  the  mass  of  ice  that  waa 
gathering  about  her  head.  The  spray,  which  flew  freely 
in  over  the  bows,  froze  hard  before  it  reached  the  deck, 
and  wc  who  were  securing  the  anchors  for  sea,  were  soon 
incased  in  ice,  yet  without  being  wet  through,  as  we  should 
have  been  had  it  been  less  cold. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  keep  any  part  of  the  body 
even  moderately  warm,  and  feet  and  hands  were  shortly 
quite  numb  and  ^usaiionless.  It  is  always  colder  on 
fresh  water  than  on  salt,  and  as  we  neared  the  bay,  and 
got  into  the  sea  tide,  there  was  a  slight,  although  quite 
perceptible  change  in  the  temperature. 

As  we  approached  the  ocean,  the  breeze  freshened  to  a 
gale,  and  we  took  occasion,  on  running  in  behind  the 
break-water  to  land  the  pilot,  to  single  reef  our  stiff  and 
all  new  cotton  forctopsail,  and  also  reef  the  foresail  and 
mainsail.  For  the  latter  sail,  however,  we  had  but  little 
use  thereafter,  as  the  gale,  which  blew  from  west-north- 
west, was  very  nearly  aft,  and  the  foretopsail  and  fore- 
sail were   the   only  sails   we  could  carry  under  such 

While  aloft,  reefing,  wc  looked  with  sinking  hearts 
upon  the  mountain  billows  whose  white  heads  were  wildly 
breaking  upon  the  beach  outside,  and  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  sea  seemed  to  warn  us  not  to  tempt  its  power. 

The  pilot  landed  (oIih  hoTv  I  envied  him),  the  sails 
reefed  and  hoisted,  and  everything  double  secured  about 
decks,  we  wore  round  and  stood  out  past  Cape  Henlopen. 
A  a  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  break- water,  which  had 
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protected  us,  a  huge  wave  struck  the  vessel,  and  came 
crashing  over  the  bows,  deluging  the  deck,  and  sweeping 
all  before  it,  until  it  found  its  way  out  at  the  stem. 

With  that  wave  went  the  last  vestige  of  dryness ,  the 
only  kind  of  comfort  there  is  on  board  ship  in  cold 
weather,  for  the  entire  passage.  From  that  time,  for 
thirty  days  and  nights,  not  one  of  the  crew  had  on  a  dxy 
stitch  of  clothing. 

I  had  heard  before  of  bathing-tubs,  had  been  told  of 
making  an  entire  passage  under  water,  but  looked  upon 
such  yams  as  rather  tough — somewhat  highly  colored. 
But  the  experience  of  this  passage  left  us  no  longer  room 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  vessel  making  her  way 
through  and  under  the  water.  From  the  time  the  first 
wave  struck  till  wc  entered  the  English  Channel  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  seas  swept  our  decks,  one  following 
upon  the  top  of  the  other,  until  we  have  actually  seen 
waves  come  on  board  in  a  solid  body  over  ten  feet  high, 
sweep  across  the  deck  like  a  vast  sea-green  avalanche,  and 
roll  out  over  the  bow. 

Fortunately  our  rail,  or  bulwark,  was  very  low,  and 
the  water  had  as  free  egress  as  ingress,  else  would  all  the 
staucheons  have  been  swept  away  by  the  fone  of  the 
body  of  water  which  was  continually  washing  from  one 
si'lc  to  the  other  of  the  deck  as  she  rolled. 

It  was  just  at  one  o'clock  of  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing riiiladclphia,  that  we  took  this  launch  into  the 
stormy  Atlantic  .Tu« luring  that  we  should  experience 
Bome  rough  weather,  everything  about  de^*ks,  such  as  boat, 
water-casks  and  galley,  had  been  doubly  and  even  trebly 
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fststened.  With  the  same  view  to  security,  we  had  hent 
new  sails,  with  new  robands,  had  doubly  clinched  the 
tackles,  sheets,  buntlines,  and  clewlines,  that  no  piece  of 
gear  might  get  adrift  perhaps  at  the  very  time  we  should 
need  it  most  We  had  furled  the  topgallantsail  and 
gafftopsail,  and  wound  each  sail  about  with  gaskets 
enough  to  make  fast  a  seventy-four's  topsail.  We  had 
eyen  lashed  the  chain  cable,  a  portion  of  which  was 
stowed  upon  deck. 

But  what  can  stand  before  the  fury  of  such  a  blast 
as  that  before  which  we  were  driving — what  resist 
the  impetuous  force  of  the  mountains  of  water  which 
rolled,  and  tumbled,  and  broke  over  our  decks  con- 
tinually. 

On  the  very  first  night  out,  in  the  mid-watch,  while  I 
was  at  the  helm,  a  sea  crashed  on  deck,  just  forward  of 
the  main  rigging,  and  falling  upon  the  large  boat  which 
lay,  bottom  up,  upon  the  main  hatchway,  crushed  her  as 
completely  as  though  men  with  axes  had  stove  her  to 


In  the  morning  watch,  our  foresail  split  and  blew  from 
the  yard,  not  a  sign  of  it  being  left,  even  the  reef  which 
was  fast  to  the  yard,  gradually  going,  strip  by  strip. 

On  the  second  morning,  we  found  our  topgallantsail 
blown  out  of  the  gaskets.  On  the  next  night  an  unusu- 
ally large  sea  boarded  us,  tore  two  large  water-casks 
from  their  lashings,  and  carried  them  clear  over  the  rail. 

We  had,  ere  this,  made  our  little  galley  fast  to  every 
bolt,  stancheon,  mast  and  rigging,  that  could  possibly  be 
oonnected  with  it  by  a  rope,  and  this  multiplied  precaution 
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was  the  only  means  of  saving  it  But  with  this  ex« 
oeption,  and  two  water-casks  lashed  aft  near  the  taff- 
rail,  where  the  seas  did  not  come  on  board  with  saoh 
fury,  there  was  not  left,  when  we  were  three  days  out,  a 
single  movable  object  about  decks,  and  everything  that 
could  be  blown  away  aloft,  was  likewise  gono. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  felt  it,  can  imagine  the 
searching  power  of  the  wind  in  a  gale  like  this.  It  no 
longer  gives  way,  but  carries  all  before  it  with  resistless 
sway.  It  becomes  something  tangible,  a  force  which  yoa 
Uei,  as  though  a  heavy  body  struck  you.  It  is  even  im- 
possible to  draw  a  breath  when  looking  to  windward,  and 
to  make  progress  against  it  along  decks,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  one's  self  along  by  the  bulwark,  or  life  lines. 

Of  course  the  forecastle  and  cabin  hatchways  were 
kept  closed,  as  the  least  carelessness  in  that  particular 
might  have  filled  these  places  with  a  sea,  drowning  the 
inmates  in  their  berths.  When  the  watch  came  on  deck 
they  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  comparatively  smooth 
interval,  and  then  darting  (quickly  out  of  the  little  scuttle, 
shut  and  bolt  it  down.  Before  they  got  aft  a  sea  would 
overwhelm  them,  out  of  which  they  would  emerge,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  half  drowned,  and  dripping.  Not  unfre* 
qucntly  we  were  obliged  to  make  ourselves  fast  to  ropes 
stretched  along  from  aft  to  the  forecastle,  and  let  those 
abaft  pull  us  along  through  the  water. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  system  drying  on  us  the  salt 
water,  incased  our  bodies  in  a  crust  of  salt,  which  rubbed 
and  chafed,  and  eat  into  the  tender  skin,  making  us  all 
over   sores.     The  waves  continually  dashing  into  our 
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fiuses,  half  blinded  us,  and  the  salt  diying  on  around  th« 
eyelids,  made  painful  swellings  about  those  susceptible 
parts. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  alieady  sufficientlj  great,  on 
the  second  night  out,  our  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  from 
that  time  till  we  anchored  in  the  Downs  we  never  left  the 
pumps.  The  brig  steered  badly,  and  steering  a  vessel 
under  such  circumstances  is  at  best  a  most  disagreeable 
labor,  since  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  and  the  safety  cf 
the  vessel,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  watchful 
vigilance  of  the  helmsman.  A  turn  of  the  helm  the 
wrong  way,  or  the  neglect  to  meet  her  quickly,  as  some 
vast  wave  swings  the  little  craft  half  round,  and  she 
broaches  to  the  wind,  and  to  broach  to  in  such  a  gale  at 
sea  is  certain  destruction. 

Almost  every  minute  a  wave  bounces  over  the  rail,  and 
dashes  the  poor  helmsman  forcibly  against  the  wheel,  to 
which  he  clings  for  dear  life,  until  the  green  mass  of 
water  passes  and  leaves  him  half  drowned,  to  twist  at 
the  stubborn  helm,  and  keep  the  vessel  in  her  course. 
So  severe  was  the  toil  of  steering,  that  I  have  many  a 
time  stood,  on  the  cold  January  nights,  in  my  shirt 
deeves,  dripping  with  the  sea  water,  and  yet  with  the 
perspiration  breaking  out  on  my  face  and  arms,  and  all 
the  upper  part  of  my  body  in  a  glow  of  heat 

Our  hands,  with  the  continual  grasping  of  wheel  or 
pump-break,  or  rope,  and  the  constant  wetness,  were  raw 
inside  and  out,  and  left  their  marks  in  blood  on  every- 
thing they  touched.  Then,  when  the  two  hours  trick  at 
the  wheel  was  over,  the  worn-out  helmsman  must  go  to 
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tbe  pump,  where  lashing  himself  to  the  mainmast  to 
keep  from  being  borne  overboard  by  the  seas,  he  pumps 
another  weary  two  hours,  occasionally  spelled,  or  relieved, 
by  the  captain  or  mate. 

But  it  was  in  our  feet  we  suffered  meet  Arms  and 
body  though  sore  and  suffering,  received  a  sufficiency  of 
violent  exercise  to  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of  the 
blood,  while  our  feet  were  moved  but  little,  and  after 
being  for  four  hours  immersed  in  the  ice  cold  water,  man 
entirely  sensationless,  mere  appendages,  without  the 
power  of  motion,  and  feeling  as  though  tightly  cased  in 
ice. 

Many  times  have  I  on  going  below,  seen  my  solitary 
watch-mate  (for  there  were  only  two  in  each  watch.)  pulling 
off  his  boots  in  full  confidence  that  he  would  find  his  feet 
enveloped  in  ice.  And  often  was  I  myself  certain,  that 
this  time  my  poor  feet  must  be  solidly  frozen. 

This  was  our  life  on  deck.  Below  it  was  but  little 
better,  although  we  were  glad  enough  to  get  to  a  shelter 
from  the  sharp  winds,  which  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  forecastle  was  of  any  benefit  to  us.  Notwithstanding 
OUT  most  ingenious  devices  to  keep  out  the  water,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  at  least  one  little  dry  spot  left,  it 
poured  in  at  every  seam  of  the  upper  deck.  On  the  floor 
the  water  stood  (or  rather  rolled,  for  nothing  stood)  at 
least  six  inches  deep,  continually.  Our  bunks  were  half 
afloat,  blankets  were  wrung  out  every  watch,  and  mat- 
tresses were  mere  moldy  masses  of  wet  and  rotting  straw. 

Sitting  in  a  little  shower  bath  upon  our  chests*  Wtt 
would  first  puQ  off  very  carefully,  and  gingerly,  the  booli 
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and  stockings  from  our  frozen  feet  The  operation  of 
gradually  stripping  off  the  stockings  nsed  to  seem  to  me 
like  peeling  off  the  skin,  so  tender  were  the  benumbed 
limbs.  Stockings,  wrung  out,  were  hung  upon  a  nail  in 
readiness  to  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours. 
Trowsers  and  shirts  were  now  submitted  to  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  wringing  out,  and  hanging  up,  and  then  eadi 
turned  naked  into  his  berth,  to  get  warm,  and  dose  off  to 
sleep. 

But  the  getting  a  little  warm  was  a  torture.  As  the 
blood  returned  to  the  long  feelingless  feet,  it  would  seem 
as  though  small  veins  or  streams  of  hot  lead  were  being 
poured  over  various  portions  of  the  limbs.  Amid  groans 
of  pain,  the  sufferer  puts  his  hands  down  to  ascertain 
whether  the  returning  circulation  has  not  burgled  open 
his  foot  so  acute  are  the  sensations  consequent  upon  a 
renewal  of  feeling. 

After  a  succession  of  attempts  to  make  all  snug,  the 
exhausted  body  at  last  sinks  into  a  slumber,  from  which 
it  is  awakened  at  the  expiration  of  the  watch,  and  called 
to  turn  out  of  the  now  warm,  and  at  last  comfortable, 
steaming  bed-place,  and  relieve  his  shipmates  at  steering 
and  pumping. 

On  getting  up,  we  would  be  steaming,  literally,  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  turning  the  moisture  of  the  bedding 
into  vapor.  The  cold,  wet  clothing  pulled  off  and  wrung 
out  at  the  commencement  of  the  watch,  was  now  resumed, 
the  wet  stockings  were  once  more  put  inside  of  the  wetter 
boots,  the  sow-wester  securely  fastened  under  the  chin, 
and  shivering  and  miserable,  we  crawled  up  the  ladder 
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to  wait  for  a  favorable  moment  when  to  issue  on  deck 
an  1  run  aft. 

To  add  still  to  our  troubles,  when  it  blew  the  hardest 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  vessel  I'ree  by  means 
of  constant  pumping,  and  I  yet  recall  the  sinking  of 
despair  with  which,  on  some  of  the  very  worst  days  and 
nights  of  the  trip,  we  were  wakened  up  long  before  the 
expiration  of  our  watch  below,  to  aid  in  pumping,  and 
try  to  keep  the  water  under.  For  three  long  days  and 
nights,  at  one  time,  she  was  gradually  sinking  under  ub, 
our  most  strenuous  efforts  at  the  pumps  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

On  sounding  the  pump-well,  at  the  expiration  of  a 

V  atch,  we  would  find  that  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the 

vater  had  gained  upon  us  several  inches.     We  fought  it 

i        ii  ch  by  inch,  hoping  for  more  moderate  weather,  which 

[        was  the  only  thing  that  ( ould  save  us.     Yet  our  labor 

I        was  performed  not  with  the  energy  of  persons  working  for 

j        .'-(mething  they  would  like  to  save.     It  was  more  as  a 

matter  of  duty  to  the  vessel  and  her  owners.     For  so 

much  had  we  suffered  with  wet  and  cold,  that  we  had 

begun  to  look  upon  our  now  probable  fate  as,  at  any 

ratci  a  relief  from  misery  too  great  to  be  borne  much 

!        longer.     Any  change  was  welcome. 

j  Strange  feelings  come  over  one  at  such  times.     In  our 

dozing,  down  below,  (for  to  sleep  had  become  impossible, 

I        and  one  simply  dozed  off  into  a  state  of  semi-unconscious- 

I        ness,)  we  used  to  dream  of  home  and  of  the  old  times 

I         ong  past  when  we  were  children  there.     Retiring  to  our 

wet  berths,  unknowing  whether  we  should  ever  rise  from 
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them  again,  we  would  return  to  full  consciousness  at  the 
calling  of  the  watch,  half  surprised,  half  sony  that  the 
final  catastrophe  was  not  yet — that  another  foor  hours 
of  the  hattle  must  be  waged  before  we  finally  succumbed. 

We  began  to  think  it  would  be  as  well,  and  much  more 
comfortable,  to  remain  in  our  berths  and  await  the  sure 
fate.  It  would  but  hasten  it  a  little.  But  duty  forbade. 
And  there  is,  after  all,  a  faint  lingering  spark  of  hope, 
which  seems  never  to  leave  man,  or  at  any  rate,  the 
sailor,  until  he  is  totally  overwhelmed — and  this  too, 
urged  us  to  the  pumps. 

Yet  we  grew  careless  of  the  event  Day  by  day  we 
went  to  our  berths,  not  knowing  but  we  were  closing  our 
c}  es  for  the  last  time — sleeping  to  wake  no  more.  Watch 
after  watch  we  went  on  deck  expecting  each  four  hours 
to  be  the  last>  until,  ere  loDg,  we  had  grown  used  to  the 
feeling,  and  suffered  silently  on,  thinking  as  little  afl 
might  be  of  that  to  which  aU  had  now  resigned  them- 
selves. 

CJooking,  for  a  great  part  of  the  passage,  was  out  of 
the  question.  A  pot  of  hot  coffee  was  a  luxury  not 
attainable  every  day,  and  as  for  preparing  anything  else, 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  ii  So  the  cook  took  his  turn  at 
the  pumps  with  the  rest,  and  nursed  his  cold  toes  the 
balance  of  the  time. 

The  water  stood  three  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  was 
still  slowly  gaining  on  us,  when  at  last  the  weather 
moderated  a  little,  and  the  wind  gradually  dying  down, 
gave  us  nearly  an  entire  day,  (a  Sabbath)  of  calm.  Bat 
although  the  gale  had  gone  down,  the  sea  was  ndling 
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mountains  high,  and  with  the  exception  of  being  able,  by 
pumping  hard  all  day,  to  free  the  vessel  of  water,  we 
were  but  little  better  oflF  than  before. 

•*We  shall  pay  for  it  before. forty-eight  hours,*' said 
the  mate,  as  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
&vorable  change. 

And  sure  enough  before  the  night  was  over,  we  had 
seen  the  wildest  weather  of  all  the  passage. 

Alout  two  in  the  afternoon,  an  intensely  black  cloud 
began  to  rise  in  the  west,  slowly  spreading  until  it  covered 
all  the  western  horizon,  from  north  to  south,  with  a  pall 
of  inky  darkness.  1 1  did  not  move — there  seemed  no  life 
in  it.  But  it  grew  almost  imperceptibly  larger,  until,  at 
sunset,  the  entire  firmament  was  one  impenetrable  black 
mass,  and  the  darkness  seemed  fairly  tangible. 

We  had  taken  in  the  sails,  loosed  during  the  day 
(having  taken  advantage  of  the  calm  to  bend  another 
foresail)  and  were  now,  at  dark,  lying  under  a  single 
reefed  fore  topsail,  waiting  for  the  storm  which  we  knew 
was  suspended  over  head. 

The  wind  had  entirely  died  away  before  dark,  not  a 
breath  of  air  being  piTceptible,  and  except  the  dull  roar 
I  of  the  sea,  and  the  heavy  sug  of  our  vessel  as  she  pitched 
I  into  it,  all  was  still.  Every  man  was  on  deck,  for  we 
j  felt  there  would  soon  be  work  enough  for  us  to  do. 
I  In  the  pitchy  darkness  we  could  not  see  a  rope,  or  dis- 

j        tinguish   each   other,  although  touching.     The   captain 
1        had  brought  a  large  lantern  on  deck,  and  was  standing 
'        on  the  chain  cable,  near  the  helmsman,  ready  to  light  ua^ 
should  it  be  necessary  to  get  a  pidl  at  anything. 
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Now  there  is  a  low  sigh  of  wind  over  the  water. 

**  Put  your  helm  hard  to  starboard/'  says  the  captain^ 
and  try  to  get  her  before  it" 

Now  a  louder  blast,  succeeded  by  one  yet  fiercer,  and 
then  with  an  intensely  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  and  a 
burst  of  thunder  as  though  the  heavens  were  rent  in 
twain,  the  gale  was  upon  us. 

"  Clew  down  your  foretopsail,  let  go  the  halyards," 
shouted  the  captain. 

But  too  late.  The  bellying  sail  would  not  come  down, 
and  the  brig  fsiirly  stood  upon  end  for  a  moment  as  the 
whole  impetus  of  the  gale  struck  her,  then  burying  her 
bows,  clear  to  the  foremast,  in  an  immense  sea.  she  forged 
ahead,  staggering  like  an  animal  that  has  been  struck  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  head.  The  wind  shrieked  wildly  as 
it  rushed  by  us,  the  hail  drove  down  upon  us  in  torrents, 
leaving  its  marks  wherever  it  struck  upon  our  persons. 
While  pulling  at  the  foretopsail  clewline,  a  hailstone 
struck  me  on  the  hand  and  tore  off  a  piece  of  skin  as 
large  as  half  a  dollar.  Several  were  wounded  in  the 
same  way. 

The  captain  called  to  all  to  come  aft  Suddenly  we 
noticed  upon  the  masthead,  and  at  each  yard  arm  small 
blue  flames,  dancing  like  evil  spirits  hither  and  thither 
upon  the  wind.  It  was  the  **  corposant"  so  called  by 
seamen,  often  the  precursor,  sometimes  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  violent  storm,  an  electrical  appearance,  gen- 
erally attaching  itself  to  the  irons  on  the  extremities  of 
the  masts  and  yards,  the  pale  and  ghastly  light  darting 
about  fitfully  as  the  breeze  catches  it  i 

i 
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There  is  a  superstitious  belief  among  seamen,  that  he 
upon  whom  a  corposant  has  shone,  will  die  before  the 
expiration  of  the  voyage. 

A  still  stranger  phenomenon  drew  our  attention  from 
the  appearances  upon  the  yards.  Our  brig  had  double 
mainstays,  two  large  ropes  running  from  the  mainmast- 
head  to  the  deck  at  the  foot  of  the  foremast  Down 
between  these  stays,  which  were  some  six  inches  apart, 
now  rolled  what  appeared  to  us  a  ball  of  liquid  fire, 
somewhat  resembling  a  red-hot  sixty-eight  pound  shot 
When  yet  some  ten  feet  from  the  deck,  the  chain  cable 
stretched  along  under  the  stay,  seemed  to  attract  it,  it 
fell  upon  it,  and  with  a  sharp,  hissing  noise,  flew  into 
hundreds  of  pieces,  the  greater  portion  running  aft  along 
the  line  of  chain. 

The  captain,  who  was  standing  with  one  foot  upon  this 
cable,  was  struck  by  the  electric  current  and  transfixed, 
immovable  for  a  few  minutes.  Every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  large  laDtcm  he  held  in  his  hand  was  broken.  The 
man  at  the  wheel  was  rendered  entirely  helpless  for  some 
time,  having  to  be  carried  from  his  post.  Whether,  as 
some  of  the  crew  asserted,  this  appearance  was  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  not,  I  would  not 
dare  to  say,  for  so  much  was  I  taken  up  with  the  mete- 
oric fire  ball,  that  had  the  heavens  burst  with  thunder  I 
should  not  have  known  it. 

The  violent  hail,  which  lasted  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  had  the  effect  of  beating  down  the  sea,  so 
that  even  at  the  bight  of  the  squall,  we  were  sailin«r 
through  comparatively  smooth  water. 
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The  first  blast  over,  and  our  old  gale  returned,  with 
the  same  rolling,  the  same  continual  shipping  of  seas,  the 
same  tiresome  labor  at  the  pumps.  We  still  ran  before 
it,  although  we  overtook  large  ships  hove-to.  Our  captain 
would  not  heave-to — partly,  as  he  was  actually  afraid 
when  the  gale  was  at  its  hight,  to  bring  so  small  a  vessel 
to  the  wind,  and  partly  because  he  was  anxious  to  get 
across. 

On  the  twentieth  night  out,  she  broached-to  with  us. 
This  is  a  most  dangerous  accident,  and  not  unfirequcntly 
occasions  the  loss  of  a  vessel  Fortunately,  we  had  but 
a  rag  of  canvas,  the  close-reefed  foretopsail,  set,  and  in 
the  moment  of  her  coming  violently  to  the  wind,  the 
braces  were  let  go  by  the  mate,  so  that  the  yards  swung, 
and  did  not  allow  the  sail  to  get  aback.  (By  broach- 
ing-to  is  meant  the  act  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  going 
before  the  wind,  turning  violently  about,  and  bringing 
the  sails  aback.  Many  a  good  ship,  running  under  a 
press  of  canvas,  has  been  sent  down  stem  foremost  by 
broaching-to.)  As  our  vessel  lay  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  for  a  few  minutes,  the  decks,  fore  and  aft,  were 
entirely  covered  with  an  enormous  wave,  which  boarded  her 
in  a  body,  and  threatened  to  send  us  all  to  the  bottom. 
Here  our  low  rail  was  again  useful,  the  brig  being  able 
to  clear  herself  much  quicker  of  the  body  of  water,  than 
had  she  had  higher  bulwarks.  Yet  it  was  for  some 
minutes  green  all  around  and  over  us,  and  we  began  to 
think  we  were  going  under.  The  helm  had  been  put 
down,  in  the  moment  of  her  broaching-to,  and  she  had 
sufficient  headway  to  mind  it,  and  gradually  came  up  to 
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the  wind,  lying  across  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  clearing 
her  decks  in  a  great  measure  of  the  water.  Having  her 
once  hoYC-to,  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  keep  off 
heforc  it  again,  until  it  should  moderate,  as  we  would 
once  more  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  boarded  by 
some  mountain  wave,  and  perhaps  having  our  decks  swept 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  lie-to  under  a  dose* 
reefed  fore-spencer. 

The  topsail  was  clewed  up,  and  after  an  hour's  hard 
tugging  at  it.  we  succeeded  in  furling  it  We  were  now 
relieved  from  the  toil  of  steering,  as  the  helm  is  lashed 
down,  and  had  consequently  double  force  at  the  pumps. 
But  our  troubles  were  soon  to  recommence.  We  had  just 
gone  below  to  get  some  breakfast,  after  having  been  up 
nearly  all  night,  getting  her  snug,  when  the  fore-spenoer 
blew  away.  As  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  sail  on 
her,  we  set  the  storm  foretopmast  staysail,  and  a  little 
comer  of  the  mainsail.  Before  an  hour,  the  foretopmast 
staysail  flew  away,  and  the  force  of  the  mainsail  sud- 
denly brought  to  bear  on  the  stem,  brought  her  head  to 
the  wind  and  sea.  An  immense  billow  lifted  up  her  bow, 
and  for  a  moment  she  stood  upon  her  stem,  all  hands 
thinking  she  would  go  down  stem  foremost — in  the  next 
she  seemed  to  slide  off  the  mountain  of  water,  and  we 
lay  to  on  the  other  tack,  having  been  thrown  by  the  sea 
from  one  tack  to  the  other.  We  quickly  hauled  down 
the  mainsail,  and  set  a  small  tarpaulin  in  the  main  rig- 
ging, and  under  this,  lay  to  securely  until  the  gale  had 
abated  somewhat. 

Yet  ten  days  of  pumping  and  iteering,  and  the  numerous 
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Teasels  coming  in  view,  as  well  as  the  dense  fogs,  pro- 
claimed the  vicinity  of  land.  As  we  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  British  Channel,  the  gale  decreased,  but  the 
weather  was  much  more  uncomfortable,  on  account  of  its 
dampness,  and  as  we  kept  watch  at  night  in  our  salt- 
water soaked  clothing  I  felt  sometimes  as  though  the 
marrow  was  congealing  in  mj  bones.  With  a  fair  breeze, 
on  the  next  day  after  entering  the  Channel  we  got  up  to 
Beachy  Head,  where  we  lay  becalmed  for  an  afternoon, 
anxiously  peering  through  the  fog  for  a  pilot-boat.  While 
lying  here,  a  steamer  passed  us  on  her  way  up.  It 
seemed  hard  to  us  as  she  paddled  past,  to  think  that 
she  would  be  in  London  probably  that  night  yet,  while 
we  might,  should  we  take  a  headwind,  beat  about 
there  for  a  week,  and  after  all  go  ashore  on  some  of  the 
English  cliffs.  I  never  before  so  badly  wished  myself 
out  of  any  scrape,  and  determined,  as  indeed  did  all  the 
crew,  that  if  we  once  got  the  crazy  old  brig  safely  to 
London,  incontinently  to  leave  her  there. 

That  night  we  got  a  little  farther  ahead,  and  in  the 
mid-watch  fortunately  got  a  Dungeness  or  deep-sea  pilot 
as  these  are  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  river  men, 
who  are  known  as  mud  pilots.  This  was  an  immense 
relief  to  us,  as  our  captain,  who  had  never  before  made  a  \ 
Ibreign  voyage,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Chan-  j 
Del,  and  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  been  chasing  every  j 
vessel  that  hove  in  sight,  to  find  out  our  whereabouts,  the  j 
constant  fogs  preventing  him  from  getting  an  observation. 

We  ran  into  the  Downs  and  there  anchored  until  the        i 
ide  should  serve,  as,  when  the  breeze  arose,  it  was  dead        I 
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ahead,  giving  us  a  pro^poct  of  beating  all  the  way  up  to 
Gravesend,  the  real  entrance  to  the  river  Thames,  and 
the  port  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  deep-sea  pilots  in  the  English  Channel  are  a  pe- 
culiar set  More  thorough-going  seamen,  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  management  of  a  vessel,  or  more  competent 
and  trustworthy  men  in  their  profession,  are  probably 
nowhere  to  be  found.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a 
naval  board,  called  the  Trinity  Chapter,  who  appear  to 
have  under  their  charge  the  entire  British  Channel,  or 
at  least  all  in  and  about  the  English  side  of  it,  that 
pertains  to  the  safety  of  shipping. 

Very  strict  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  pilots,  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  vessels  placed  under  their 
charge,  such  as  placing  a  single  reef  in  the  topsails  every 
time  a  vessel  comes  to  anchor,  during  the  winter  season, 
paying  out  a  certain  amount  of  cable,  keeping  anchor- 
watch,  and  various  other  matters.  As  vessels  work  tide 
work  in  beating  up  channel,  that  is,  get  under  weigh 
with  every  favoring  tide,  and  come  to  anchor  when  it 
turns,  this  occasions  no  small  addition  to  the  labor,  already 
soflBciently  great,  of  making  short  tacks,  keeping  the 
lead  constantly  going,  and  the  frequent  weighing 
anchor. 

With  our  dull-sailing  and  deep-loaded  craft,  we  were 
three  days  and  nights  beating  up  to  Gravescnd,  a  time 
during  which  wc  got  but  little  sleep,  and  although  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  less  uncomfortable  than  during  the 
previous  portions  of  our  passage,  were  almost  continually 
on  deck,  exposed  to  the  damp  air,  and  handlin<|;  wet  ropev 
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heaving  the  lead  when  the  line  froze  as  we  Hauled  it  iii« 
and  working  with  muddy  chains  and  anchor& 

Passing  the  buoy  at  the  Nore,  whose  miserable  fate  has 
been  so  comically  lamented  by  Hood,  and  which  marks 
the  scene  of  the  great  mutiny,  when  England's  wooden 
walls  had  nearly  been  turned  against  her,  we  finally 
reached  Gravesend.  Having  brought  us  to  anchor  here, 
our  pilot's  oflSce  ceased,  and  he  went  ashore. 

The  brig  was  now  thoroughly  searched  by  custom-house 
officers,  one  of  whom  remained  on  board  until  the  cargo 
was  out  We  had  been  hailed  times  without  number,  on 
our  passage  up,  by  tow-boats  desirous  to  take  us  up  to 
London,  which  would  have  relieved  the  crew  of  an  im- 
mense deal  of  severe  labor,  besides  materially  expediting 
(ur  progress;  but  our  stingy  Yankee  skipper  took  counsel 
with  his  pocket,  and  "  having  the  men  to  feed  and  pay 
at  any  rate,"  as  he  said,  to  the  pilot's  infinite  disgust, 
preferred  to  beat  up. 

We  had  now,  however,  arrived  at  the  head  of  all  such 
navigation  as  that.  The  Thames,  from  Gravesend  to 
London,  outdoes  even  the  Mississippi  in  the  number  and 
acutcness  of  its  turns,  or  reaches,  as  they  are  called,  and 
but  one  class  of  vessels  pretend  to  sail  up  from  here. 
These  are  the  Colliers,  the  Jordies,  who,  in  their  dirty- 
looking  brigs  (the  hrig  is  the  favorite  and  only  rig  of  a 
true  Jordie  coliier-man)  work  up  slowly  from  reach  to 
reach,  taking  perhaps  a  week  to  make  the  distance  from 
Gravesend  to  the  city. 

These  collier  men  are  a  peculiar  set  Familiar  from 
childhood  with  all  the  intricacies  of  channel  navigation. 
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they  work  their  way  with  siDgular  dexterity  through  the 
immense  fleet  of  shipping,  of  all  nations,  that  at  all  times 
congregates  here,  often  nearly  blocking  up  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  channel.  They  hold  all  manner  of  foreign 
▼easels,  or  *'  south  Spainers,*'  in  supreme  contempt  Un- 
derstanding perfectly  their  rights,  and  obstinately  main- 
taining them,  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  craft  that 
misses  stays^  and  hanging  in  irons,  remains  an  unman- 
agnUe  impediment  in  Jordie's  lawful  track.  He  will 
unhesitatingly  poke  his  short  stout  jibboom  through  your 
foresail,  or  into  your  cabin  windows,  and  **  out  of  the 
way,  you  brass-bottomed  booger,"«*  is  all  the  apology  you 
get 

"Without  the  dHlier  men,  London's  river  would  be  be- 
reft of  half  its  life,  i^  all  its  fiin,  for  in  return  for  his 
crabbed  spitefulncss,  everybody  has  a  fling  at  Jordie ;  and 
happy  he  who  docs  not  come  out  second  best,  for  either 
at  billingsgate  or  fisticuffis  he  is  hard  to  beat. 

Being  finally  persuaded  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
beating  up  to  London,  our  captain  had  to  engage  a 
steam-tug,  which  brought  us  up  to  our  berth,  in  the 
herring  tier,  on  the  Surry  side,  in  a  very  short  time. 
Here  we  were  hauled  under  an  immense  crane,  and  the 
hatches  being  opened,  ten  tierces  of  beef  were  hoisted  out 
at  once,  the  entire  cargo  being  landed  in  little  more  than 
half  a  day. 

*  Bi  allusion  to  the  oopper  on  the  bottomi  of  all  toelgiMail- 
iBf  vMitb,  bot  which  is  mvnr  seen  oa  aooUiar. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IXKTAL  in  London— The  Dook9— Sailors— The  Qalifbrnia  Ship 
—Singular  instance  of  Affection  in  a  Serpent— What  Sailors 
*  see  of  London — Sail  for  Boston. 

WiTu  the  next  tide  we  hauled  into  the  St  Eatherine's 
dock,  where  we  were  to  take  in  our  return  cargo.  The 
docks  of  London  are  altogether  di&fC^^DlSp^rran^  from 
those  in  Liverpool  Here  we  were  J|pe<^to  cook  on  board, 
but  a  light  after  eight  o^clock  at  flfht  was  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  gates  close  at  seven»  P.  M.,  and  open  at 
seven,  A.  M.,  and  every  one  going  out  is  strictly  searched 
by  the  gate-keepers,  not  only  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  contraband  articles,. but  also  to  prevent  thieving  on 
the  part  of  the  dock  laborers  and  persons  frequenting  the 
shipping.  No  bundle  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried out,  without  a  written  permit  from  some  person  in 
authority. 

These  strict  regulations  are  rendered  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
stored  up  here.  All  around  the  docks  are  spacious  ware- 
houses from  three  to  six  stories  high,  where  is  deposited 
a  portion  of  the  goods  brought  here  by  shipping  from  all 
parte  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  more  interesting 
(98) 
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ril^r  fA  London  Aati  would  be  obtaiDed  by  a  walk 
tinotigh  tbees  waieb^u^efl.  He  who  baa  not  visited  tiiem 
bas  no  idea  of  tbe  yast  amount  of  wealtb,  from  all  parts 
ofi  tbe  wovld,  wbicb  is  constantly  accumulating  bera . 
Tbe'>lno«t  preejous  eommodities,  wbicb  at  bome  we 
see^dribUed  out  by  balf  ovacee  and  dracbms,  are  tbere 
found  by  tbe  bale  and  bogsbead,  and  warebouse-fulL 
Hei^  in  two  vast  buildings  is  stored  tea.  In  tbeae 
Tanlti,  extending  for  squares  underground,  are  wineft 
On  tbis  broad  quay  are  piled  immense  tierces  of  tallow 
from  icy*  Afcbangelv  and  -  by  tbcir  side  lies  a  vessel  fra- 
grmt  witb  all  tbe  spices  of  Araby  the  blest  Here  is  a 
fiStir-story  building,  filled  to  overflowing  with  bales  of 
cinnamon  and  sacks  of  nutmegs,  'i  he  next  seems  the 
depository  of  all  tbe  indigo  in  the  world.  Here  is  hemp, 
and  there  is  cotton ;  yonder,  bales  of  costly  silks,  and 
&riber  on,  iron.  There  is  no  end  to  cither  the  variety 
or  quantity  of  goods.  All  possible  and  impossible  things 
seem  here  brought  in  conjunction. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  shipping.  No  nation 
that  has  a  ship  isunrepresentediiere — no  part  of  the  earth 
that  bas  a  seaport  but  may  be  visited  from  here  at  short 
notice.  Archangel  or  the  Cape  of  Good. Hope,  New  York 
or  Calcutta,  China  or  California,  St  Petersburgh  or  tbe 
Guinea  Coast  Valparaiso  or  Constantinople,  whither  will 
you  go?  Here  are  ships  for  all  and  many  more.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  the  smallest  of  her  docks.  Truly, 
be  who  visits  London  and  does  not  see  her  docks,  misses 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  her  many 
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In  a  few  daj8  alter  eateriiig  tlie  dochia  me  begNt  l» 
take  in  caxgo  lor  Bostoo.  We  had  ^idbmakoeA  to  1mm( 
tlie  Teasel,  bat  found  many  sailon  ready  to  take  onr 
places,  and  anzknia  for  the  chanee  ejfoi  to  woA  tbeir 
paasage,  without  paj,  and  therefcne  wieefy  eondadtd  to 
hang  on  even  to  a  sinking  eh^  as  better  tium  nme  at  aU. 

In  the  winter  seuon  sailors  have  hard,  times  in  Lm- 
diML  Shipping  is  doU  and  men  f^fenfy,  and  Toiy  fre* 
qaentlj  laige  preminms  are  paid  finr  <diano8e  to  ahip^ 
Woe  to  the  poor  sailor  who  tiiea  findsi  himaelf  aebors^ 
without  money  or  friends.  The  landlord  tarns  him  oaib 
te  starve  or  b^,  and  he  sleeps  on  the  street,  or  wosse-jietft 
in  the  strawhotue  pnnrided  for  indigent  sailon,  whenr 
they  may  be  seen,  on  cold  winter  evenin^i*  cowering 
under  the  wretched  litter,  trying  to  forget  their  hmigar 
and  misery  in  sleep.  And  at  meai-times^  gaunt,  wasted 
forms  hover  about  the  forecastle^  casting  wiriiful  glaooea 
at  the  plenteous  meal  of  tiie  crew,  or  begging^  for  pi^T^a 
fake  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  meat 

Such  soenes  are  but  too  frequent  in^  the  htgs  porta  of 
England,  when  commerce  is  not  very  brisk.  We  thereftna: 
fl^ly  retained  our  places  on  board,  hopii^  for  better 
weather  on  the  homeward  passage. 

While  we  lay  in  the  do^s^  a  Britash  Teesel  hsaled  is 
sad  lay  along  side  of  as,  to  which  a.  singular  stoiy  of 
orime  attached,  which  was  at  that  time  dinned  intoerei^ 
one's  ears  in  London  by  the  ballad-mongers,  iriio  fboadi 
ili  horrore  a  fruitful  souroe  of  penmesa  The.  wUxtyt  wm 
lobtained  it  f^tnn  her  mate,  was  thie: 

She  had  left  San  Francisco,  bound  for  London,  wiaHtiali: 


>  ArtftidBig  tPlffCTaire  a  load  of  copper  twi  <4e  coMit 
«f  €Ui  init  with  neaorlj  leventj-five  tkoasuid  doUftn  in 
gold  dust  and  bars,  in  the  lazerrete,  under  the  oabia. 
Sm  icrem,  mfortuaatefy,  :knew  of  the  preecDce  of  this 
iMMBie  ca  hand,  &nd  from  this  srose  the  aubeeqcieiit 
cattitnphe. 

On  the  vessel's  firat  sixvnd  at  San  Fnmciseo,  aU  her 
own  GfBW  liad  left  iier,  and  when  again  about  to  sail,  the 
a4>tdn  mwn  obliged  to  take  sadh  bands  me  he  could  get» 
friacipiiilj  ooast^angcrs,  despecate  characters,  who  per* 
lofs  did  not  ship  in  her  without  a  purpose. 

AU  went  on  quietly  mitil  the  vessel  had  reached  ihib 
liae,  and  was  'distant  only  some  two  or  three  days  sail 
ftma. tide  GaUapagas  I  slaods.  At  this  time  the  <m<i*penter, 
w4k>  was  the  only  man  of  the  crew  who  understood  the 
art  of  Bavigating  the  vessel,  was  approached  <by  one  of 
the  hands,  with  proposals  to  mutiny,  kill  the  officers, 
take  posBession  of  the  vessel  and  her  treasure,  and.  scut- 
tlivg  tftie  former  when  they  gtut  near  land,  leaving  ber  "fbr 
tiie  eoast  of  Peru,  there  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  ill-gotten 
beoty. 

It  appeared  that  they  had  doubted  the  cai^fienter,  and 
bad  left  him  out  of  their  counsels  while  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  was  pending.  Th^  now,  only  at  the  last 
moment  previous  to  the  execution  of  their  project,  took 
Inm  into  tiheir  coafidenoe,  and  presented  to  him  die  alter- 
native to  partake  of  the  fate  cdT  the  officers,  or  join  them 
in  good  fiiith.  Overcome  by  surprise  and  terror,  he  r»> 
luctantly  submitted  to  become  one  of  them.  But  they 
fidMttrtMt  him  out  of  their  w^t  agaia,  aad  that  vtiy 
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juj^t,  ui  tbe  mid-watclu  while  the  slup-WBa-sailiDg along 
with  a  ge&tle  breeze,  their  fell  poipoeewaa  oarried  into 

:  It  was  the  state's  "watch  on .  deck,,  and  B0  he  leaned 
dcowsily  against  tiie  mixzen-aiast,  he  wai  approadied 
from  behind  by  one  of  the  mutineers,  who  boried  an 
m!  in  his  head  And  left  him  for  dead. 
. . .  .They  now  proceeded  to  get  the  captain  oat  of  his  cabin. 
.Throwing  a  laige  coil  of  rigging  forcibly  down  on  the 
poop  deck,  was  the  means  resorted  to^  to  gain  their  pur- 
pose. It  succeeded,  for  soaroe  a  minute  had  elapsed 
:before  the  captain*>s  head  appeared  above  the  companion 
slide,  as  ho  asked  what  was  meant  by  such  noise.  He 
bad  hardly  uttered  the  question,  when  a  blow  upon  the 
head  with  an  iron  belayiug  pin  silenced  him  forever. 
The  second  mate  was  in  like  manner  entioed  on  deck  and 
;aittrdered. 

.  iTho  mutineers  had  now  pofssession  of  the  vessel  They 
made  haste  to  pitch  overboard  the  bodies  of  the  mur- 
dered officers,  and  clear  away  the  gore  which  staiped  the 
deck,  and  then  consulted  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
They  concluded  to  alter  thoir^  (original  plan,  fluil  for  the 
Gallapagos,  and  land  there  on  ope  of  the  uninhabited 
islands,  setting  the  ^hip  on  fire  before  they  left  her,  and 
.thus  more  securely  destroy  all  trace  of  their  crime. 
They  would  |hen  divide  their  booty,  and  burying  it,  go  in 
itheir  boat  to  someone,^  th^w^M  H^in  Abe.guiaa 
of  shipwrecked  seamen,  thus  quieting  all  suspicions. 

This  plan  decided  ui)on,  ^hc  carpenter^  who  bad  beoD 
S^cUyi  iguai^ded  in  ,th6.  (<^iecas|Je  while  the  Boene  of 
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Murder  was  being  acted,  was  called  for.  On  approadung^ 
lie  was  sent  ia  the  wheel,  with  instmctions  to  keep  the 
Tessellor  the  Gallapagos,  and  a  threat  of  instant  death  in 
case  of  disobedience. 

:.i  The  crew,  consisting  of  ten  hands,  now  proceeded  into 
th»  cabin  to  hunt  up  the  gold,  which,  found,  was  placed 
in  conrenient  sacks  for  canying  off.  By  this  time  day* 
light  began  to  appear,  and  as  the  first  excitement  wore 
oifr  their  breasts  filled  with  remorse  at  what  they  had 
dene.    ' 

•'Liquor,  liquor,  boys,'^  said  one,  *•  let's  drink  and  be 
merry;  there's  no  one  to  forbid."  The  captain's  rum 
was  produced,  and  ere  noon,  after  a  scene  of  uproarious 
jollity,  the  mutineers  lay  upon  the  decks  in  drunken 
stupor. 

All  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  poor  carpen- 
ter was  steering  the  vessel.  He  had  several  times 
shouted  to  one  or  other  his  desire  to  be  relieved,  but  in 
Tain;  and  when  the  drunken  orgies  began,  he  was  not 
tony  to  be  at  the  helm,  as  this  was  sufficient  excuse  for 
not  joining  with  them. 

The  ten  wretched  men,  after  much  drunken  revelry, 
lay  asleep  upon  the  deck.  Chips  was  alone  on  board,  so 
far  as  the  possession  of  his  powers  was  concerned.  And 
now  a  dreadful  thought  of  vengeance  for  the  fate  of  the 
basely  assassinated  captain  filled  his  soul.  The  muU* 
necrs  were  at  his  mercy — should  he  not  in  turn  make 
way  with  them  ?  There  was  not  a  little  fear  that,  arri- 
ving at  their  destination,  and  having  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity for  him,  they  would  make  way  with  him,  to  prevent 
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one  who  had  heen  ma  nirwiilipg  aod  kudiTe  IwAmr  on 
in  the  fray  from  baringiiig  the  afiair  hefore  the  world.  A 
pf(^)er  regard  for  his  own  safety,  theiefore,  alao  prompted 
the  carpenter  to  take  justice  in  his  own  handa. 

His  mind  was  soon  made  up.  TAshing  the  wheel  in  i 
such  manner  that  she  would  for  some  time  guide  herself  { 
he  took  a  survey  of  those  who  in  the  hist  few  hours  had  i 
sent  their  officers  to  their  last  accounts.  , 

**  I'll  do  it  —  I  must—  I  w%a,**  said  Chips.    He  went       j 
to  his  tool-chest  standing  on  the  half  deck,  and  took        i 
thenoe  a  large,  sharp,  gUttering  hroad-ax.      One  after       \ 
another,  with  this  ax,  he  cut  off  ten  heads,  not  stopping 
till  the  last  headless  trunk  was  strug^ing  hefore  him, 
and  he  was  left  the  sole  living  person  on  hoard. 

Now  he  in  turn  cleared  away,  dragging  the  hodies  to 
the  gangway,  and  there  threw  them  orerhoard — a  tedious       I 
task.     This  done,  and  the  blood-stained  deck  onoe  more 
wadied  off,  and  he  had  time  to  think.     He  was  alone  <m       ; 
board  a  large  vessel — no  one  but  he  to  steer,  to  make  or       * 
take  in  sail,  or  perform  the  multifuious  duties  incident 
to  the  sea,  such  as  trimming  the  sails  to  the  breeze,  etc        i 
His  determination  was  soon  taken.     He  let  the  topsails 
ran  down  on  the  caps,  clewed  up,  and  furled  as  well  as       | 
he  was  able,  the  top-gallant-sails  and  royals,  and  then        , 
ladling  the  helm  amidships,  ix)  trimmed  the  forward  and       i 
after  sails,  the  jibs  and  spanker,  as  to  make  her  move       ! 
along  without  yawing  too  much.    He  had  previously  al- 
tered her  course  for  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  as  the  craf^       ! 
was  in  the  track  of  vessds  bound  to  the  southward,  and       i 
at  but  small  distance  from  the  Peruvian  shore,  he  felt 
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«9iifideirt  that  the  ship  w<mld  be  fklkn  Ib  wifh  bj  -flome 
straoge  ^Fessel,  or  he  would  be  able  himself  to  take  tihe 
ship  into  Callao,  and  there  deliver  her  into  the  handa 
of  the  British  Oomul. 

What  may  have  been  his  feelings  when  he  fb^ond  him- 
JBlf  the  sole  ooeupant  of  the  vessel,  with  eveiy  partknilar 
of  the  late  tragedy  fresh  before  him,  the  very  blood- 
stains not  yet  off  the  decks,  it  woold  be  nseloM  to  ai- 
'lempt  to  imagine. 

On  the  fifth  morning  after  the  mutiny,  the  ship  was 
qK>ken  by  a  British  vessel  jnst  out  of  Oallao,  ^e  captain 
of  winch  sent  on  board  two  men  to  assist  in  working  the 
oraft,  giving  the  carpenter  likewise  the  course  and  dis- 
tanoe  to  the  harbor.  In  two  days  more  he  had^the  sat- 
isfaction of  bringing  the  vessel  safely  to  anchor  in  Loren- 
10  Bay,  where  she  was  immediately  placed  in  charge  of 
t^e  British  Consul 

The  carpenter  went  home  to  England  as  passenger  in 
another  vessel,  and  was  probably  amply  rewarded  by  the 
owners  for  his  faithful  services.  The  isAiip  was  sent  to 
London  by  the  consul,  and  arrived  there,  as  before  said, 
while  we  lay  in  the  docks. 

We  witnessed  on  board  her  a  most  singular  instsnee 
of  affection,  in  two  snakes  toward  their  master.  An 
American,  who  had  been  connected  with  some  of  the 
menageries  traveling  through  Chili  and  Pern,  and  had 
afterward  owned  a  collection  of  animals  himself,  in  lima, 
flmnd  the  business  not  to  pay,  and  determiaing  to  leave 
the  country,  had  engaged  a  cabin  pasnge  in  the  British 
ddp. 
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.  ..,Hebad  sold  out  his  animals,  all  but  two  laige 
oondas,  one  thirteen,  the  other  seventeen  &et  long.  For 
tfcese  the  British  captain  had  agreed  to  give  him  a  cabin 
passage  to  London,  and  one  hundred  dollars,  cash,  on  their 
a^val  there,  provide  the  snakes  were  then  alive.  They 
*  ;l|rrived  safe  s^nd  sound,  and  were  duly  taken  ashore  by 
the  captain.     When  their  former  owner,  however,  asked 

.fernthe  l^andred  dollars^  he  was  refused  it,  under  various 
pretenses,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  captain,  having 
j^  Hifhkes  ip.)u9  possc^on^  intended  to  keep  our  coun- 

.  t|7^lan  out.  of  the  money  justly  due  him. 

The  American  was  much  distressed  at  this  turn  in  his 

..i^ff^iirs,  as  he  had  depended  on  this  sum  of  money  to  bear 
his  expenses  in  getting  back  to  the  United  States.     He 

.oonsultedour  officers  about  the  matter,  but  they  could  not 
j^ow  him  any  way  to  help  himself  out  of  his  difficulties. 
This  matter  had  been  pendant  nearly  a  week  after  the       ! 

.  fhjip  entered  the.  dock,  when  one  morning  t^e  British  cap-       I 
tain  was  heard  very  anxiously  inquiring  as  to  the  where- 

.  fkbouts  of  Mr;  Beynolds,  his  late  passenger.  It  appeared  | 
that  the  snakes  would  not  eat,  and  showed  other  symp- 
toms of  being  ill  at  ease  under  his  care,  and  he  enter- 
tained fears  that  they  would  die  before  he  could  dispose  , 
of  them.  He  therefore  came  in  quest  of  their  former  i 
owner,  to  ask  his  advice  and  assistance  in  setting  them  i 
right  again.  I 

It  now  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  the  latter  that  the 
animals  had  never  been  fed,  or  handled  even,  to  any 

^extent,  by  any  one  but  him,  and  that  they  might  there- 
fore be  shy  of   strangers.      At  our  advice,   he  took 
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advantiigb  of  tbis  state  of  affairs  to  secure  for  himself 
the  payment  of  the  sui&  due  him*  making  it  the  oondi- 
tion  of  inducting  the  captain  into  the  manner  of  taking 
tK^  of  the  sna]ces. 

At  his  suggestion,  the  chest  in  which  they  were  kept 
was  iigain  brought  on  board  the  vessel,  and  there,  in  her 
oabin^  in  the  presence  of  part  of  our  crew  and  a  number 
<ii  othe^  persons,  tlie  chest  was  opened,  he  Temaining  on 
deck.  The  animals  lay  motionless  in  their  coils,  moving 
tiieir  heads  sluggishly  once  in  a  while,  but  making  no 
effort  to  raise  themselves  up,  dndeidiibiting  but  fewrigns 
of  active  life. 

Mr.  Reynolds  now  came  down.  Hardly  had  he  gotten 
to  the  Side  of  the  chest  when  the  snakes  darted  up, 
and  in  a  moment  were  hanging  their  huge  folds  about  his 
neck,  and  twisting  in  all  imaginable  ways  about  him, 
testifying  as  plainly  as  snakes  could,  their  great  joy  at 
'seeing  once  more  their  old  master.  Before  he  left  them, 
they  had  swallowed  a  chicken  each,  and  seemed  as  lively 
as  it  was  in  their  nature  to  be. 

'  The  American  told  us,  by  way  of  accounting  for  their 
strange  affection,  that  he  had  caught  them  when  quite 
young  in  the  jungle  in  Ceylon,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
•procure  some  animals,  and  they  had  ever  since  been  under 
his  exclusive  care,  a  part  of  his  daily  business  in  Uma 
being  to  exhibit  them.  He  agreed  with  the  captain,  in 
consideration  of  being  paid  his  hundred  dollars,  to  remain 
with  them  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accustom  them 
to  their  new  owner,  and  this  was  done.  This  was  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  fact  that  serpents  have,  although 
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in  a  minor  degree,  the  feelings  of  affiectienoanunon  to  ani- 
malfl  of  a  higher  range  in  creation. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  desire  to  know  what  we,  ihe 
sailors,  saw  of  London.  As  the  dock-gates  close  at  seveiv 
it  is  impossible  to  be  out  at  evening  without  remaining 
all  night,  which  involTed  a  serioos  expense,  for  our  lim- 
ited meana  Then  too  after  working  hard  all  day,  among 
casks,  bales,  -and  boxes,  we  did  not  &el  in  the  mood  for 
jight-seeing  when  evening  osme.  So  that  our  only  oppor- 
tunities of  viewing  the  city  were  the  Soadays,  and  the 
jolitary  "  liberty  daj  "  which  was  granted  us.  On  these 
occasions  we  saw  St  Paul's,  ascended  the  London  monu- 
ment, (whence  we  saw  nothing  but  amoke,)  andHydePark, 
with  a  few  of  the  squares,  and  passed  several  times 
doroogh  the  tunnel  When  I  took  in  consideration  the 
vast  number  of  noteworthy  objects  of  which  I  saw  no 
more  than  though  I  had  not  been  in  London  at  aU,  I 
was  almost  sorry  that  I  had  come,  and  had  certainly  to 
admit  to  myself  that  I  imd  gone  a  very  hard  voyage  to 
very  little  purpose,  so  far  as  sight-seeipg  was  concerned. 

When  we  found  that  we  should  have  to  make  the  re- 
tom  passage  in  our  brig,  we  asked  the  captain  to  have 
her  bottom  caulked  before  taking  in  cargo,  that  she  might 
not  leak  when  she  got  to  sea.  This  he  refused  to  do^ 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  cost  money^and  next, 
it  would  take  time,  and  he  had  neither  to  epare. 

"Besides,"  said  he,  "we  Aail  have  nothing  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hold  that  will  damage."  In  his  ael- 
I  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  wearisome  honis  that 
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his  men  would  have  to  spend  at  the  pumps,  to  keep  tlie 
craij  old  wreck  afloat 

We  could  have  had  a  survey  called  upon  her,  in  which 
case,  should  the  surveyors  decide  her  to  need  repairs,  the 
captain  would  have  been  forced  to  make  them.  But  in 
such  cases  the  crew  always  labor  under  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. If  the  survey  is  called  for  by  them,  and  it 
should  be  decided  that  no  repairs  are  actually  needed, 
tba  whole'  espeosfr  &lls-ufQn  them,  maioBg  a.  iir  tt» 
hav^dntfl  upsn  purses  by  no  means  plelhorio;  And  as 
a  captain's  word  and  inffuence  generally  go  pretty  (kr 
with  the  surveyors,  all  the  chances  are  against  the  sailors. 
We  t&eoefiare  ehose  rather  to  risk  anothec  laborioaff  pas- 
m^Mian  venture  to  call  a  survey: 

We  sailed  from  London  on  ^e  2d  o£  March,  and  wt- 
rvni.  ink  Boston  oa  the  2d  of  April,  our  voyage  lasfeiiigi 
jnat  tiizee  months*  I  had  seen  sufficient  of  coU  weaiheiv* 
had  gistified  a  desire  I  had  long  entertained,  ts  make, 
myaelt  the  experience  of  a  winter  trip  aeross*  the  Atkw 
tic.  and  now  firmly  determined  that  my  6ituvs  Ufa  at  sua 
shoald  be  passed  as  much  as  possible  in  wana  weaUML. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Bmxf  for  CfttattA^Biy  new  Shiy— Rr^avftlloiit  to  aa  Indilk 
Voyag^-^laU  from  BoBt^o^-^Potnts  of .  ;J)iffBraioe:  bttfraen 
IndiameA  aad  oihw  SMps--:-pi^pUD»-7-Wor|LT-^ur  Gnwr- 
A  Character. 

Bbmainin6  in  Boston  two  weeks,  I  sailed  in  a  lai^, 
comfortable  ship,  the  Akbar,-  for  Gakatta.  The  wages 
wore  twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  oarried  seventeen 
hands  ibefore  the  mast^  -with  a  oaip^ter  and  soil-maker 
in  the  steerage,!  besides  ehie^-seoond,  and  third  mates. 

We  had  a  splendid  ship — neat,  clean,  and  plentifuUj 
siqiplied  with  stores  of  idi  kinds.  Dor  forecastle,  likd 
those  of  most  Indiamen^  waa^n  dedc — what  is  called  a 
tq^gaUantrfoneastle-taizy,  and  tdteiablj  roomy,  althoagh^ 
for  the  matter  of  room,  all  the  forward  deck  was  before  us, 
to  eat,  sleep,  or  play  npon.  It  was  understood  that  she 
was  to  be  a  watch-and- watch  ship,  and  we  expected  to 
have  a  pleasant  voyage — an  expectation  in  which  we  were 
not  disappointed. 

In  preparation  for  the  warm  weather  in  which  I  was  to 
live  for  the  next  year  or  two,  I  provided  mysdf  with  an 
abundance  of  blue  dungaree,  gave  my  ditty-box  a  thor- 
ough replenishing — laying  in  a  large  supply  of  needles, 
aio) 
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ibrtfA,  tape,  buttons,  eta,  and  procuring,  in  additibn» 
duplicates  of  pretty  much  all  articles  that  a  sailor  needs 
on  board  ship,  such  as  knife,  palm,  sailrhook,  marKn- 
r^ike,  eta 

We  sailed  firom  Bostoki  on  a  beautiful  spring  morning, 
with  all  sail,  even  to  the  diminutiye  skjsail,  set — ^the 
admiration  of  a  crowd  of  tars  who  had  congregated  on  the 
wharf  to  bid  good-bj  to  their  shipmates. 

I  found  an  Indiaman  to  differ  in  many  things  from  the 
class  of  vessels  in  which  I  had  been  sailing  since  kaviiig 
the  Sendee.  Neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  regarded  both 
vessel  and  crew,  were  much  more  looked  after.  The 
decks  were  nicely  painted,  and  no  stain  of  tar  or  grease 
was  allowed  to  disfigure  them.  The  rigging  was  fitted 
with  greater  care  than  common,  and  abundance  of  turk's- 
heads,  and  fancy  seizings  and  lashings  bore  witness  to 
the  sailorship  of  the  mates  and  crew  who  last  had  it  under 
their  charge.  No  clumsiy  patoh-work  vras  to  be  seen  on 
any  of  the  sails — nothing  but  cloths  neatly  set  in,  to  re- 
place old  ones. 

The  mates,  too,  were  dressed  much  more  tastefully  than 
is  usual  with  officers  of  merchant-ships,  and  the  captain 
kept  up  a  certain  state  in  the  cabin — having  a  boy  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  only  showing  himself  upon  deck  at  seven 
beUs,  to  take  the  sun  or  to  get  an  observation,  but  never 
interfering  directly  with  the  working  of  the  ship.  In  fiict, 
he  appeared  so  much  of  a  dandy  that  we  were  somewhat 
inclined  to  doubt  his  seamanship,  until,  in  the  first  gale 
we  experienced,  he  showed  himself  under  entirely  different 
oolors,  and  casting  off  ihe  rather  effeminate  air  cominofi' 
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to  halt  took  chaigB  of  the  deck,  snd  worked  the  veflsel  to^ 
tbe  admiration  o£  all  handa. 

Tke  helmsman  was  expected  to  appear  in  neat  and  clean 
clothing,  and  had  half  an  hour  in  his  watch  on  dedt 
allowed  him  wherein  ta  change  his  suit,  and  prepare  him- 
seS  for  his  trick  at  the  whed. 

A»  the  Toyage  waa  to  last  much  longer  than  a  mere 
short  trip  to  Europe,  the  discipline  was  somewhat  stricter. 
Several  weeks  elapsed  before  all  waaarranged  for  the  long 
panage  to  Calcutta,  all  portrgear,  such  as  hawsers,  fen- 
ders^ boat*8  awnings,  eto.,  duly  repaired,  refitted,  and 
rtowed  away  below,  and  all  the  necessary  chafing-gear  put 
on.  By  this  time  the  capabilities  (]ii  the  crew  had  been 
pretty  well  ascertained,  and  henceforth  each  one*  was  em- 
ployed in  the  department  for  which  he  was  best  qualified. 

I  was  chosen  by  the  mate,  in  whose  watch  I  was^  as  one 
of  the  sailmaker's  gmg,  and  my  daily  work  was  laid  oat 
for  me,  on  the  quarter-deck,  K^>airing  old'  sails  and  awti- 
in^  and  making  new  oneSr  A  facility  hi  handling  a 
palm  and  needle,  and  working  about  sails,  is  one  of  the 
best  recammeodations  a  seaman  can  have  to  the  good 
graces  of  a  mate.  A^d  ae  sewing  on  sails  is  the  cleanest 
and  easiest  work  done  on  board  ship,  fortunate  is  he  who, 
when  bound  on  a  long  voyage,  is  taken  into  the  sailmake/» 
gang.  He  is  exempt  fbm  dl  tairingand  slushing,  except 
on  those  geneval  occasions  when  all  hands  tar  down  the 
riglpng.  While  othem  are  working  in  the  broiling  sun, 
on  deck,  or  perched  aloft,  hanging  on  by  their  eyelids;  he 
dti,  in  his  dean  white  frock,  under  the  quarter-dcdr 
awning,  and  quietly  plies  his  needle.     If  he  is,  besides,  a 
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good  helnuRDan,  and  a  reliable  man  in  a  gale,  he  is  likely 
to  be  a  general  favorite,  and  to  lead  a  very  pleasant  sort 
cf  exLBtmioe— for  a  sailor. 

Every  ship,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  any  length,  carriei 
at  least  three  complete  suits  of  sails— one  a  heavy  suit 
to  be  donned  when  approaching  the  higher  latitudes, 
where  rough  winds  prevail;  a  second,  good,  but  lighter 
than  the  former,  which  to  carry  when  running  down  the 
trades,  or  sailing  in  latitudes  where  the  breeies  bknr 
steadily ;  and,  lastly,  an  old  suit,  of  little  worth,  which  is 
bent  on  approaching  the  line,  the  region  of  calms  and 
light  winds,  where  sails  are  more  quickly  worn  out  by 
slatting  against  masts  and  rigging,  and  the  contiuual 
hauling  up  and  down  in  working  ship,  than  in  twice  the 
time  sailing  in  steady  breezes. 

Such  a  multitude  of  canvas  requires  endless  repairing, 
altering,  and  sewing  over.  New  sails  are  to  be  middle- 
stitched — that  is,  sewed  down  the  middle  of  each  seam^^ 
which  materially  adds  to  their  strength  and  durability. 
Old  ones  need  new  cloths,  or,  perhaps,  are  ripped  to 
pieces,  and  sewed  together  anew.  Some  are  cut  up,  and 
transformed  into  awnings  or  lighter  sails — and,  altogether, 
there  is  sufficient  work  of  the  kind  to  keep  a  gang  of  four 
or  five  busy  the  entire  voyage. 

As  to  the  rigging,  that  needs  never-ceasing  attention 
to  keep  it  in  the  perfect  order  required  on  board  a  faoey 
East  Indiaman.  A  large  part  of  our  outward  passa^p 
was  consumed  in  making  spun  yam  and  marline,  for  which 
purpose  a  neat  little  iron  winch  had  been  provided,  matk 
better  than  the  rude  wooden  contrivance  fastened  to  a 
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bit-head  Mid  turned  ^th  a  rope*s  end,  which  is  nsoallj 
Been  on  board  ship.  Then  the  span  yam  was  to  be  made 
up  into  sword-mats  and  paunch-mats,  suitable  for  various 
parts  of  the  rigging,  where  the  yards  are  likely  to  chafe. 
What  with  this,  and  re-fitting  and  setting  up  yarious 
parts  of  the  rigging,  our  crew  found  plenty  of  work  to 
their  hands,  and  had  no  idle  time  when  on  deck. 

In  our  watch  below,  there  were  clothes  to  make,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  warm  weather  of  the  Indies,  and  books 
to  read,  of  which  our  crew  fortunately  had  a  good  sup- 
ply— rather  better,  in  regard  to  quality,  too,  than  are 
generally  found  in  a  forecastle.  And  when  tired  of 
this,  there  was  an  infinity  of  fancy  work,  such  as  beckets 
for  chests,  hammock  lashings  and  clews,  and  various  other 
contrivances,  more  for  show  than  use,  on  which  to  employ 
our  spare  time,  and  exert  our  skill  at  the  numberless 
knots  and  curious  plaits  in  which  your  true  East  India 
sailor  takes  so  much  delight 

Busied  thus,  on  deck  and  below,  with  a  stanch  ship 
under  us,  kind  officers,  and  good  living,  we  were  a  tolera- 
bly happy  set  We  were  not  either  without  matter  for 
amusement  An  occasional  game  at  checkers  or  back- 
gammon, or  a  general  gathering  in  the  last  dog-watch  to 
play  *'  Priest  of  the  Parish,"  served  to  enliven  the  time. 
Some  of  our  shipmates,  too^  were  characters — queer  fel- 
lows— and  of  course  were  duly  studied  and  commented 
on.  Not  the  least  among  these  oddities,  who  are  to  be 
Ibund  in  almost  every  vessel,  was  an  old  English  sailor, 
whose  growling  and  fault-finding  spirit  made  us  diedike 
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him  at  first,  until  we  found  what  a  kind  and  genial  heart 
was  hidden  beneath  the  rough  exterior. 

The  British  sailor  is  a  grumbler  by  nature.  Place  him 
where  jou  will— or  even  where  he  himself  most  desires  to 
he — give  him  all  that  the  heart  can  wish  for,  and  he  will 
grumble.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  make  him  happy  is  to 
give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  plenty  of  hard  work, 
and  an  unlimited  privilege  of  growling.  This  is  his  chief 
happiness,  and  he  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  has 
made  every  one  about  him  uncomfortable.  Withal,  there 
is,  it  must  be  said,  no  better  seaman  to  be  found ;  he  de- 
lights to  be  first  in  every  place  of  duty ;  there  is  no 
more  trustworthy  fellow  than  he  in  a  gale— no  better 
helmsman,  nor  more  practiced  leadsman,  than  Johnny 
Bull. 

Allow  him  only  his  darling  privilege  of  growling  at 
you,  and  he  will  do  all  that  mortal  man  can  to  serve  you. 
Cursing  you  for  a  worthless,  shiftless  fellow,  he  gladly 
divides  with  you  the  last  rag  of  his  scanty  wardrobe. 
Ask  him  for  a  needleful  of  thread,  and  he  fretfully  flings 
a  whole  skein  at  you,  with  an  air  under  which  not  the 
most  practiced  physiognomist  could  detect  the  pleasure 
which  it  really  gives  him  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

So,  too,  on  deck ;  let  him  have  the  very  best  of  the 
work,  and  he  will  growl ;  and  should  he — a  most  improba- 
ble thing — have  no  fault  to  find  on  his  own  account,  he 
straightway  takes  up  the  cause  of  some  one  else,  and 
expends  his  powers  on  the  imaginary  grievance  of  a  ship- 
mate. This  petulant  spirit  is  not  liked  in  American 
i       ihips,  and  many  captains  will  not  have  British  sailors  at 
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alL  Id  fact,  there  is  no  reason  in  their  grumbling.  Half 
starved  and  badly  treated  in  their  own  ships,  they  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  any  chance  to  leave  them,  and  enter 
on  board  a  *'  Yankee/'  But  no  sooner  are  they  here  than 
they  gnimble  at  the  very  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  are 
ceaseless  in  their  r^rets  at  having  left  their  own  flag.  To 
sach  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  "  To  growl  like  a 
Lime-jmeer,''^  has  become  a  proverb  among  American 
nilors. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel,  who  had  themselves  made 
ohoiee  of  the  crew,  had  used  especial  care  to  ship  no 
Englishmen ;  but  one  had  slipped  himself  in  among  us, 
unknown  to  them,  and  we  were  not  long  out  when  his 
constitutional  infirmity  broke  out  A  kinder- hearted  or 
more  crabbed  fellow  than  George  never  lived.  No  one 
oould  have  been  readier  to  confer  a  favor,  and  truly,  no 
one  could  have  done  it  with  a  worse  grace. 

The  first  head  wind  was  a  fit  occasion  for  him  to  give 
vent  to  the  accumulated  spleen  of  several  weeks.  Coming 
on  deck  and  finding  the  yards  braced  sharp  up,  he  scdenmly 
shook  his  fist  to  the  windward,  and  apOdtrophised  the 
breeze  somewhat  as  follows: 

•*  Ay  I  I  knew  it ;  a  head  wind,  and  here  we'll  be  beat- 
ing about  for  the  ilext  six  months,  without  getting  as  far 
as  the  lino — as  though  you  couldn't  blow  from  anywheres 


•*•  Lime-jmcers,^'  British  sailors  are  called,  from  the  fact  that, 
on  board  English  vessels,  the  law  requires  that  the  crews  be 
fomishetl  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  the  extract  of  limes  or 
lemons,  as  a  preventire  of  scurvy. 
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die  bat  the  loatli'ard,  just  beoanse  we  want  to  steer  diaA 
way.  But  it's  just  my  luck;  it  seme  me  ri^t  for 
eoming  on  board  a  bloody  Yankee." 

It  was  not  three  days  afterwards  when,  on  the  retom 
f  a  &ir  wind,  and  a  oonsequent  setting  of  studding-sails^ 
Oeoigs  was  heard  to  deolare  that  he  nerer  saw  snoh  a 
Aip  for  &ir  winds  in  his  life,  and  he  made  a  solemn  tow 
— HMgotten  the  next  moment — ^that  if  she  oarried  him 
ODoe  to  Calcotta.  she  mi^t  haTe  fair  winds  forever,  &r 
him — he'd  leave  her. 

So  it  was  with  everything.  Now  he  woold  lose  his 
twine  in  the  folds  of  the  sail  upon  whioh  he  was  working 
and  would  grumble  at  it  for  ten  minutes  after  finding  it, 
giving  it  an  impatient  kick  with  his  foot  at  the  close  of 
the  huranpie,  which  sent  it  flying  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deok,  furnishing  him  occasion  f:>r  another  growl  in  getting 
up  to  get  it  Again,  he  could  not  find  at  hand  some  little 
artide  for  whioh  he  had  looked  in  his  chest,  and  he  fret- 
fully declared  it  was  *'  like  a  Neapolitan  box,  eveiy  thing 
atop^  and  nothing  at  hand.'' 

The  lobscouse,  which  formed  our  morning  meal,  was 
always  either  underdone  or  burnt  up,  for  George ;  the 
ooffoe  was  either  too  hot,  or  cold  as  dishwater ;  the  pork 
all  &t  and  the  beef  all  lean — in  short,  he  had  a  singular 
and,  to  me,  somewhat  comio  way  of  lo(ddng  continually  at 
the  dark  side  of  life. 

Our  crew,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  look  beneath 
the  shell  of  ill-nature,  with  which  he  thus  covered  him- 
self, took  his  mutter ings  as  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
man,  and  soon  grew  to  dislike  him  to  some  extent^ 
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although  his  known  qualities  as  a  stanch  seaman  seemed 
him  their  respect;  and  many  disagreeable  altercations 
occurred  in  coDsequence.  To  me  he  was  a  study,  and,  as 
serving  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  eveiy-day  life,  a 
very  interesting  one. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  soon  became  friends  and 
chums,  much  to  the  surprise  of  our  shipmates,  who  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  Charley  could  fancy  in  that  **  growl- 
ing old  Lime -juicer."  As  his  particular  friend,  I  of  course 
came  in  for  an  extra  share  of  his  petulancy.  He  was  by 
many  years  my  senior,  and  took  upon  himself  to  regulate 
all  my  conduct  He  perseveringly  found  lEEiult  with  all  I 
did  and  did  not,  and  was  continually  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  was  a  mere  boy — a  know-nothing,  so  far 
as  sailor-craft  was  concerned.  Yet  let  any  one  else  pre- 
sume to  speak  slightingly  of  me,  and  Greorge  would  torn 
upon  him  with  a  snarl,  productive  of  speedy  silence. 

He  was  the  oldest  seaman  on  board,  and  had  many,  to 
me  highly  interesting,  experiences  to  relate  of  his  roving 
life.  He  had  passed  many  years  in  the  East  Indies,  sail- 
ing out  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  in  the  *'  country  ships," 
and  in  the  Company's  service.  In  common  with  most 
East  India  sailors,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  opium 
traffic,  having  been  several  times  nearly  captured  by 
the  mandarin  boats,  whi<5h  act  as  river  police  on  Canton 
river.  Like  most  of  his  class,  he  entertained  a  supreme 
contempt  for  John  Chinaman,  believing  him  to  be  con- 
stitutionally a  swindler  and  a  cheat,  for  whom  there  was 
no  redemption. 
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It  WM  on  a  starlight  inid-watcli»  as  we  were  pacing  the 
deck  together,  that  I  became  the  repository  of  a  stoiy  of 
qnma  smuggling,  which  I  will  here  transcribe,  althouj^ 
not  ezacUj  in  his  own  words. 

I  must  premise  that  my  chum  had  been  in  that  bosi- 
Bess  previous  to  the  British  war  in  China.  At  that  time 
the  Chinese  revenue  officers  were  much  more  strict  than 
they  have  dared  to  be  since.  Then  they  attacked  tho 
vessels  which  brought  the  opium  to  the  coast,  while  now 
they  confine  their  vigilance  solely  to  the  wretched  Chi- 
nese who  smuggle  the  contraband  article  from  the  depol 
fliup  to  the  shore. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A.  Yarn  of  Opium  Smuggling— The  Vessel — ^The  Captain— -Meet 
Mandarin  Boats— The  Fight— The  Cook's  Scalding  Water— 
The  Breeie  springs  up — The  Repulse. 

"  I  HAD  just  returned/*  said  George,  "fipom  a  YOj^gb 
to  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  after  cocoa-nut  oil,  when 
a  shipmate  put  it  into  my  head  to  take  another  trip  in  an 
opium- trader.  There  was  just  then  lying  in  the  river  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  craft  that  was  ever  in  that  business, 
and  you  know  they  are  all  clippers.     She  was  called  the 

A .  and  had  only  come  out  from  Boston  about  six 

months  before.  With  her  low  black  hull,  tall  rakish 
masts,  and  square  yards,  she  was  a  regular  beauty,  just 
su.  h  a  vessel  as  it  does  an  old  tar's  heart  good  to  set  eyes 
on — though  for  the  matter  of  comfort,  keep  me  out  of 
thcra.  for  what  with  their  scrubbing  and  scouring  in  port, 
and  their  carrying  on  sail  at  sea,  to  make  a  good  paa- 
sagc,  and  half  drowning  the  crew,  there's  very  little  peace 
on  b  ard  of  them.  After  all,"  said  George,  abating  a 
little  of  his  usual  snarl,  "  it  takes  you  Yankees  to  turn 
out  the  clippers.  Why,  I  never  saw  any  Scotch  clipper 
that  could  begin  to  look  up  to  that  craft. 

"  AVe  went  aboard  to  take  a  look  at  the  beauty,  and 
ri20) 
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before  we  left  her  had  shipped  for  the  voyage.  The  cap- 
tain was  a  lank  West  Indian,  a  nervouB  creature,  who 
looked  as  though  he  never  was  quiet  a  moment,  even  in 
his  sleep — and  we  afterwards  found  he  didn't  belie  his 

"After  taking  a  cruise  around  Calcutta  for  a  couple  of 
days,  we  went  on  board,  bag  and  hammock  (for  no  chests 
were  allowed  in  the  forecastle) .  Our  pay  was  to  be  eigh^ 
rupees  per  month,  with  half  a  month's  advance.  Tha 
vessel  was  well  armed,  having  two  guns  on  a  side,  besides 
%  long  Tom  amidships.  Boarding  pikes  were  arranged  in 
great  plenty  on  the  rack  around  the  mainmast,  and  the 
large  arm-chest  on  the  quarter  deck  was  well  supplied 
with  pistols  and  cutlasses.  We  were  fully  prepared  for  a 
brush  with  the  rascally  Chinese,  and  determined  not  to 
be  put  out  of  our  course  by  one  or  two  Mandarin  boats. 

**  We  sailed  up  the  river  some  miles,  to  take  in  our 
chests  of  opium,  and  having  them  safely  stowed  under 
hatches,  proceeded  to  sea.  With  a  steady  wind,  we  were 
soon  outside  of  the  Sand-Heads,  the  pilot  left  us,  and  we 
crowded  on  all  sail,  with  favoring  breezes,  for  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.     If  ever  a  vessel  had  canvas  piled  on  her, 

it  was  the  A .     Our  topsails  were  fully  large  enou^ 

for  a  vessel  of  double  her  tunnage.  We  carried  about  all 
the  flying-kites  that  a  vessel  of  her  rig  has  room  for. 
Sky  sails,  royal-studdingsails,  jibejib,  staysails  alow  and 
aloft,  and  even  watersails,  and  save-alls,  to  fit  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  topsails.  Altogether,  we  were  prepared  to 
show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  any  craft  that  sailed  those 
waters. 
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**  She  steered  like  a  top,  but  our  nervous  skipper,  who 
was  not  for  a  moment,  day  nor  night,  at  rest,  but  ever 
driving  the  vessel,  had  one  of  those  compasses  in  the 
binnacle,  the  bottom  of  which  being  oat,  shows  in  the 
cabin  jnst  how  the  vessel's  head  is  at  any  moment  Under 
this  compass,  on  the  transom,  the  old  man  used  to  lay 
himself  down,  when  he  pretended  to  sleep  (for  we  never 
believed  that  he  really  slept  a  wink) ;  and  the  vessel 
coold  not  deviate  a  quarter  of  a  point  of  her  course,  or, 
while  we  were  on  the  wind,  the  royals  could  not  lift 
in  the  least  before  he  was  upon  the  helmsman,  cursing 
and  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  making  as  much  fuss  as 
though  she  had  yawed  a  point  each  way. 

**  It  was  the  season  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  of 
course  we  had  nearly  a  head  wind  down  through  the 
Malacca  Strait.  But  our  little  craft  could  go  to  windward, 
making  a  long  tack  and  a  short  one,  nearly  as  fast  as 
many  an  old  cotton  tub  can  go  before  the  wind. 

**  Our  crew  consisted  of  seventeen  men — all  stout  able 
fellows.  There  were  no  boys  to  handle  the  light  sails, 
and  it  was  sometimes  neckbreaking  work  to  shin  up  the 
tall  royal  mast  when  skysails  were  to  be  furled,  or  royal- 
studd'nsail-gear  rove.  AVe  had  but  little  to  do  on  board. 
To  mend  a  few  sails  and  steer  the  vessel,  was  the  sum 
total  of  our  dntj,  and  as  we  had  plenty  of  good  books  to 
read,  those  who  were  inclined  that  way  had  fine  times, 
llie  rest  spent  their  time  playing  at  backgammon  and 
cards,  in  the  forecastle.  On  board  these  vessels  the  men 
are  wanted  mainly  to  work  ship  expeditiously,  when  ne- 
cessary, and.  in  those  days,  to  defend  her  against  the 
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attacks  of  the  Chinese  officers,  whose  dnty,  but  ill- 
fnlfilled,  it  was  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the 
country. 

**  Once  past  Singapore,  and  fairly  in  the  China  Sea,  we 
had  a  fair  wind,  and,  with  all  studdingsails  set,  made  a 
straight  wake  for  the  mouth  of  Canton  river.  As  we 
neared  the  Chinese  coast,  preparations  were  made  for 
repelling  any  possible  attacks.  Cutlasses  were  placed  on 
the  quarterdeck,  ready  for  use,  pistols  loaded,  and  board- 
ing-nettings rigged,  to  trice  up  between  the  rigging,  some 
ten  feet  above  the  rail,  thus  materially  obstructing  any 
attempts  to  board  the  vessel  when  they  were  triced  up. 
While  not  in  use  these  nettings  were  of  course  lowered 
down,  out  of  the  way  of  the  sails. 

**  It  did  not  take  our  little  clipper  many  days  to  cross 
the  China  Sea.  We  had  passed  the  Ass's  Ears,  the  first 
land-fall  for  China-bound  vessels,  approaching  the  coast 
by  this  way,  and  were  just  among  the  Ladronc  Islands,  a 
little  group  lying  in  front  of  Canton  Bay,  and  which  is 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Chinese  pirates — when  we 
beheld,  starting  out  from  under  the  land,  two  of  the  long 
Mandarin  boats.  They  appeared  to  know  our  craft, 
or  to  suspect  her  business,  for  they  steered  straight 
toward  us. 

"  With  the  immense  force  they  have  at  the  oars,  it  did 
not  take  them  long  to  get  within  gun-shot  range,  which 
was  no  sooner  the  case  than  our  skipper,  taking  good  aim, 
let  fly  a  shot  from  Ix)ng  Tom  in  their  midst  This  evi- 
dence of  our  readiness  for  them  took  them  aU  aback,  and 
after  consulting  together  for  a  little,  they  showed  them- 
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bAybb  to  be  poBsessed  of  the  better  part  of  Yhhr — pm* 
denoe — by  retreaUng  to  their  lorkmg  place,  behind  the 
land. 

"  Our  skipper  heartily  hated  a  Chinaman,  and  consid- 
ered it  no  more  crime  to  shoot  one  than  to  kill  a  mad  dog. 
He  therefore  had  no  compunctions  of  conscience  about 
firing  into  them  whenever  they  ^owed  themselves  inclined 
to  molest  him.  He  was  an  old  cruiser  in  those  waters, 
haying  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Indies, 
and  knew  that  nothing  was  so  apt  to  beat  off  the  cowardly 
Mandarins  as  a  show  of  resolute  resistance,  and  a  full 
state  of  preparation.  We  knew,  therefore,  that  so  long 
as  we  were  in  clear  water,  and  had  a  good  breeze,  there 
was  but  little  to  be  feared  from  them.  The  only  danger 
was,  in  case  we  should  be  becalmed  when  we  got  under 
the  lee  of  the  land,  as  they  would  be  keeping  a  constant 
watch  upon  us,  and  in  such  a  case  would  no  doubt  make 
a  desperate  rush  upon  us,  and  perhaps  capture  us  by  mere 
superiority  of  numbers. 

**  *  But  you  all  know  the  penalty,  boys,  and  it's  better 
to  die  at  your  guns,  than  be  squeezed  to  death  by  those 
fellows,'  said  the  captain. 

"As  may  be  imagined,  we  were  all  determined  to  defend 
ourselves  to  the  last ;  even  the  black  cook  kept  his  laigest 
boiler  constantly  on  the  galley  stove,  filled  with  boiling 
water,  wherewith  to  give  the  rascals  a  warm  salute, 
diould  they  endeavor  to  board. 

**  Nowadays,  since  the  Chinese  war,  the  opium  is  in  most 
eases  transferred  from  the  smuggling  vessels  to  laige 
ships  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  principally 
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neur  Liniin  Island,  as  depot  vessels,  whence  again  it  is 
smuggled  on  shore  by  the  Chinese  opium  boats,  whose 
orews  run  the  greatest  risk  of  all,  as  the  Mandarin 
boats  are  at  all  times  on  watch  for  them.  They  are  a 
desperate  set,  and  haye  frequent  encounters  with  the 
Mandarins*  when  no  mercy  is  shown  on  either  side,  the 
smugglers,  however,  generally  gaining  the  day. 

''  In  the  days  of  whioh  I  am  telling  you,  however,  there 
were  no  depot  ships,  and  every  captain  had  to  get  rid  of 
his  own  cargo  as  best  he  could.  Those  were  Uie  Umes 
in  which  opium  smugglers  scarcely  expected  to  land  a 
cargo  without  a  skirmish  of  some  kind. 

"  What  we  had  feared,  shortly  came  to  pass.  In  less 
than  two  hours  after  we  had  seen  the  boats,  we  lay 
becalmed  under  the  land.  The  little  vessel  was  perfectly 
unmanageable,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  current. 
Had  we  been  far  enough  in  shore,  we  should  have  anch- 
ored. As  it  was,  we  could  neither  anchor,  nor  could  we 
manage  the  vessel,  to  turn  her  broadside  toward  an  ene- 
my, should  such  appear.  Luckily,  long  Tom  could  be 
turned  any  way,  and  with  his  aid  we  Uiought  to  keep 
off  our  assailants. 

**  It  was  not  long  before  these  made  their  appearance. 
They  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  reinforcements,  and 
four  large  boats,  containing  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  men 
each,  now  shot  out  from  under  the  land,  and  came  toward 
us  with  rapid  sweeps.  We  did  not  wait  for  them  to 
oome  to  close  quarters,  but  sent  some  shots  at  them  from 
long  Tom.  These,  however,  did  not  deter  them.  The 
calm   had  given  them  courage,  and  after  discharging 
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iheir  swiyels  at  us,  with  the  hope  of  crippling  the  TeoBd* 
hj  hitting  some  of  our  tophamper — an  expectation  in 
^ich  they  were  disappointed — they  ruahed  to  the 
onslaught. 

*'  We  now  rapidly  trioed  up  our  boarding  nettings*  and 
lying  down  under  shelter  of  the  low  rail,  awaited  the 
attack.  The  boarding  nets  they  were  evidently  unpre- 
pared for,  as  at  sight  of  them  they  made  a  short  halt. 
This  the  old  man  took  advantage  of,  and  taking  good 
aim,  let  drive  long  Tom  at  them,  and  luckily  this  time 
with  good  effect,  knocking  a  hole  in  one  of  the  boats,  and 
evidently  wounding  some  of  her  crew.  Taking  this  as  a 
signal  to  advance,  and  leaving  the  disabled  boat  to  ^ift 
for  itself,  the  remaining  three  now  rapidly  advanced  to 
board.  The  wise  scoundrels,  taking  advantage  of  the 
unmanageableness  of  our  vessel,  came  down  immediately 
ahead,  to  board  us  over  the  bow,  a  position  where,  they 
well  knew,  they  were  secure  from  the  shot  of  our  two 
light  guns,  which  could  only  be  fired  from  the  broadside. 
Cocking  our  pistols,  and  laying  the  boarding  pikes  down 
at  our  sides,  ready  for  instant  use,  we  waited  for  them. 

"  Directly,  twenty  or  thirty  leaped  upon  the  low  bow- 
sprit, some  rushing  to  the  nettings  with  knives  to  cut  an 
entrance.  We  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired,  about  a 
doien  falling  back  into  the  boats  as  the  result  of  our  first 
and  only  shot  Dropping  the  firearms,  we  now  took  to 
the  pikes,  and  rushed  to  the  bow.  Here  the  battle  was 
for  some  minutes  pretty  fierce,  and  a  rent  having  been 
made  in  the  boarding  net,  the  Chinamen  rushed  to  it  like 
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tigers.  Bat  as  fast  as  they  came  in  they  were  piked  and 
driven  back. 

"Meantime,  one  of  the  boats  bad  silently  dropped  along- 
side, and  ere  we  were  aware  of  it,  her  crew  were  about 
boarding  us  in  the  rear.  But  here  the  doctor  (the  pet 
name  for  the  cook)  was  prepared  for  them,  and  the  first 
that  showed  their  heads  above  the  rail,  received  half  a 
bucket  full  of  scalding  water  in  their  faces,  which  sent 
them  back  to  their  boat,  howling  with  pain. 

'"I'hat's  it,  doctor,  give  it  to  them,'  shouted  the  old 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  in  his  element.  And  lie 
rushed  down  off  the  poop,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a 
moment  to  survey  the  contest,  and  taking  a  bucket  fall 
of  the  boiling  water  forward,  threw  it  in  among  the  Chi- 
namen who  were  there  yet  obstinately  contesting  the  pos- 
session of  the  bow.  With  a  howl  of  mixed  pain  and 
surprise,  they  retreated,  and  we  succeeded  in  fairly  driv- 
ing them  back  into  the  boats. 

*'  A  portion  of  us  had  before  this  gone  to  the  assistanoe 
of  the  cook  at  the  side,  and  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  at  bay  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  hot  water 
frightened  them  more  than  anything  else,  and  the  boat's 
crew  along  side  required  all  the  urging  of  their  Manda* 
rin  officer  to  make  them  charge  at  all. 

**  Luckily,  at  this  moment  a  squall,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  rising,  broke  upon  us,  and  the  brig  began  to 
forge  ahead  through  the  water.  A  more  fortunate  thing 
could  not  have  occurred.  With  a  shout  of  victory,  we 
made  a  final  rush  at  our  assailants,  and  drove  them  back 
to  their  boats,  which  cutting  adrift,  and  giving  the  one 
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along  side  a  parting  salute  of  half  a  dofen  ihot  in  W 
bottom,  thrown  in  by  hand,  we  left  them.  Our  captain 
now  strongly  desired  to  turn  aggressor,  and  at  least  run 
down  one  or  two  of  them,  but  prudential  oonsiderationB 
prevented  him  from  committing  the  rather  wanton 
destruction  of  life  which  this  would  have  involyed.  For 
there  was  danger  that  the  breeze  would  again  subside, 
and  we  be  exposed  to  a  second  attack  of  the  Chinamen, 
which  was  far  from  desirable.  We  therefore  made  the 
best  of  our  way  from  the  scene  of  action,  steering  toward 
lintin  Bay,  where  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  little 
fleet  of  opium  boats,  who  quickly  relieved  us  (^  our  caigo, 
and  we  were  no  farther  molested  by  the  Mandarins,  who 
had  probably  gotten  a  surfeit  of  fighting,  an  amusement 
they  are  not  very  fond  of. 

"  But  the  old  man  vowed  that  the  next  time  he  was 
attacked  he  would  have  no  mercy ;  a  threat  which  he 
fulfilled  on  his  very  next  voyage,  when  he  sailed  into 
Macao  Boads  with  a  Chinaman  hanging  at  each  yard- 
arm,  after  having  run  down  two  mandarin  boats  and 
destroyed  them,  probably  drowning  most  of  the  crew." 

"  But  what  arms  did  the  Chinamen  use  to  attack  you  ?" 
asked  I  of  G«orgc. 

"  Principally  long  knives,  with  which  they  cut  right 
and  left;  but  not  the  least  e£Fective  of  their  weapons 
were  large  stones,  of  which  their  boats  seemed  to  have  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply,  and  which  were  handed  up 
to  those  who  had  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  bowsprit, 
and  thence  hurled  in  our  midst  Several  of  our  men 
received  severe  bruises  from  these  missiles.     By  keeping 
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them  from  close  fighting  by  means  of  our  pikes,  we  pie- 
yented  them  from  doing  much  execution  with  their  knives 
We  had  no  less  than  seven  men  wounded  in  the  encounter, 
but  fortunately  no  one  was  dangerously  hurt  We  freely 
awarded  the  credit  of  our  victory  to  the  cook,  whose  liot 
water  did  more  to  discourage  our  assailants  than  either 
our  firearms  or  pikes. 

"  As  soon  as  we  discharged  our  Cargo,  we  proceeded  on 
our  return  passage  to  Calcutta.  It  was  on  this  trip  tbat 
we  were  dismasted  in  a  typhoon,  in  the  China  eea*  Of 
this  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,  for  it's  nearly  eif^t 
bells,  and  we'll  heave  the  log  directly  and  turn  in." 

We  had  again  sailed  through  the  pleasant  south-east 
trades,  again  rounded  the  Cape,  encountering  there  the 
usual  storm,  and  were  well  on  our  way  to  Calcutta  when 
the  above  yam  was  spun.  I  must  say  that  I  enjoyed 
this  trip  much  more  than  the  one  I  had  previously  made 
through  these  waters  in  a  vessel  of  war.  A  seventy-four 
gun  ship  is  much  too  large  to  be  made  a  home  of.  One 
lives  too  much  in  public,  as  it  were,  and  there  are  80 
many  hands  that  one  never  gets  intimately  acquainted 
with  all.  On  board  the  Akbar  we  were  by  this  time 
all  perfectly  at  home  with  one  another,  and  were  indeed 
like  a  band  of  brothers. 

Then,  the  merch.int  vessel,  with  her  smaller  crew,  hae 
many  conveniences  and  comforts  which  the  man-of-war 
sailor  is  forced  to  do  without.  And  the  very  work  which 
he  is  obliged  to  perform,  the  being  constantly  busy  when 
upon  decks,  makes  the  luxury  of  a  free  watch  below  all 
the  more  welcome. 
9 
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While  beating  up  the  southeast  trades,  we  all  used  to 
sleep  on  deck.  From  six  till  eight,  the  last  d<^-watch, 
was  generally  devoted  to  singing  and  yarning,  and  after 
that  aU  hands  brought  oat  their  pea-jackets,  mats,  and 
rugs,  and  gathering  in  a  little  knot,  lay  down  and  talked 
themselves  to  sleep.  Secure  that  the  wind  would  neither 
increase  nor  decrease,  nor  change,  we  slept  soundly  all 
night,  only  roused  by  the  mates,  who  were  not  unfre- 
quently  obliged  to  wake  up  all  hands,  in  order  to  find 
out  whose  wheel  it  wa&  Happy  he  who  had  no  trick  at 
the  wheel  all  night  He  could  rest  securely  as  though 
in  his  bed  at  home.  The  landsman  who  has  been  all  his  life 
accustomed  to  his  undisturbed  night's  rest  after  the  day's 
duties  and  fatigues,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  feeling  of 
luxurious  abandon  with  which  a  sailor  closes  his  eyes  on 
such  an  occasion,  when  an  uninterrupted  sleep  of  six  or 
eight  hours  is  almost  a  certainty,  and  his  mind  is  bereft 
of  all  fear  of  being  called  out  to  tack  ship  or  reef  top- 
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Co  Mmhaat  Smuiiui's  Smidaj— QrowliDg  GMrfe  mad  I 
teeome  Cbvms — Catehiag  fiah— PtopoiM  liMt » A  8|hm 
off  tlie  Cape— The  SancUHeads— The  Hoo||^-^Gearge  and  I 

determine  to  leaTe  the  Ship— The  Pilott— Calcatta^ 

To  the  mercbant  sailor,  Smiday  is  a  day  of  peculiar 
eDJoyment  Afber  six  days  of  unintennitted  labor* 
working,  too,  among  tar  and  slosh,  and  all  manner  of 
dirt*  haying  no  time  for  shaving  or  washing,  and  no 
chance  to  keep  on  clean  clothes,  the  Sabbath  comes  in  m 
a  day  of  rest,  when  the  mind  and  body  are  both  relioTod* 
and  the  human  machine  rests  for  a  period.  On  this  day 
all  hands  may  luxuriate  safely  in  clean  shirts  and  tmf' 
sers,  and  the  entire  forenoon  is  generally  devoted  to 
shaving,  washing,  and  renovating  in  various  ways  ilie 
outer  man. 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  the  forecastle  receives  a  thor^ 
ough  scrubbing  at  the  hands  of  the  boys,  and  fbr  that 
and  the  next  day  every  one  is  expected  to  take  special 
pains  not  to  make  any  litter  on  the  white  floor  or  doeki. 
Sunday  morning  the  decks  are  scrubbed,  and  those  w1u> 
have  ibd  morning  watoh  have  afterwaid  time  to*  nake 

asi) 
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their  toilet  before  breakfast  After  breakfast,  the  other 
watch  go  through  this  duty,  and  then  all  hands  may  be 
seen  lying  about  decks,  some  with  books,  others  re-iead- 
ing  old  letters,  while  others  yet  take  what  is  called,  jpcar 
excellence^  **  sailor's  pleasure,"  in  oyerhauling  their  chests, 
bringing  their  best  clothing  on  deck  to  air,  and  counting 
oyer  their  stock  of  tobacco  and  pipes. 

As  during  Uie  week  all  on  deck  are  kept  constantly  at 
work,  and  the  watch  below  are  expected  to  confine  them- 
■elves  to  the  limits  of  the  forecastle,  that  they  may  not 
interfere  with  the  labors  of  those  on  deck,  it  seems  quite 
a  privily,  on  Sabbath,  to  roam  at  will  about  the  ship, 
without  fear  of  being  set  to  work. 

On  board  a  vessel  of  war,  where  every  day  in  the  week 
is  a  Sunday,  so  far  as  exemption  from  work  is  conoerned* 
the  Sabbath  itself  is  looked  forward  to  with  dread  and 
dislike,  because  of  the  mustering  and  inspecting  set 
apart  for  that  day.  But  in  the  merchant  service  the 
Sabbath  is  a  much  needed  and  welcome  day  of  rest 

It  may  be  asked,  what  manner  of  books  are  found  in 
the  forecastle?  To  that  I  must  answer,  all  kinds. 
From  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  speculations  to  the 
merest  sixpenny  ballad,  or  the  trashiest -yellow  cover,  I 
have  seen  lying  on  the  lockers  of  a  ship's  forecastle.  Of 
coarse  tales  of  the  sea,  such  as  Cooper's  and  Maiyatt's 
novels,  are  found  in  greatest  abnndauo?,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  rare  to  find  among  the  tany  frocks  and  trowsers  in 
the  sea-chest  of  an  old  sailor,  such  books  as  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  the  Spectator,  Washington  Irving,  Gold- 
mith,  and    other    standard    authors.      I   have  oftea 
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fimnd  a  graj-beard  old  seaman  as  ^miliar  witli  tbt 
choicest  auihors  in  the  English  language,  as  the  Tcriest 
man  of  books  and  leisure  lushore.  And  I  have  heaid 
shrewd  criticisms  passed  on  books  and  authors*  in  a 
dingy  forecastle,  which  would  not  have  done  dishonor  to 
some  occupants  of  chairs  professorial 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  sailor,  if  on  boaxd 
a  good  ship,  has  much  spare  time  in  his  watches  below, 
which  he  must  while  away  in  some  manner ;  and  books 
are  noi  only  the  most  natural,  but  the  most  satis&etorj 
resort  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  tedious  passags. 
But  there  is  very  little  intellectual  aliment  in  the  yellow 
cover  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  mind  naturally  flies 
to  something  more  solid.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  imponi- 
ble  that  a  man  should  travel  all  over  the  world,  visit 
most  of  the  principal  seaports,  if  nothing  more,  east* 
west,  north,  and  south,  and  not  pick  up  in  his  peregri- 
nations very  many  items  of  information,  to  which,  had 
he  lived  on  shore  he  would  have  remained  a  stranger,  and 
which  give  to  his  mind  an  inquiring  turn.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  there  are  few  more  interesting  talkers  than 
an  intelligent  old  seaman. 

In  nothing  does  a  merchant  vessel  differ  more  from,  a 
man-of-war.  than  in  the  bond  of  unity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  crew.  Where  six  or  seven  hundred  men  are 
crowded  together  in  one  vessel,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  spring  up  cliques  and  parties,  creating  walls  of 
separation  betwt^en  different  members  of  the  body.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  the  merchant-man,  where 
the  forecastle,  in  general,  is  as  one  man,  not  only  in 
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■entiiiieiit,  bat  also  to  a  veiy  great  extent  in  worldly  po0> 
MflsionB.  Thus,  while  each  individual  makes  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  provide  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with 
eveiything  necessary  to  him,  whatever  one  has  is  always 
at  ^e  service  of  the  rest,  and  such  a  thing  as  bringing 
aboard  any  delicacies  finom  the  shore,  and  not  volunta- 
rily dividing  them  in  the  forecastle,  is  never  seen.  The 
individual  who  would  do  so,  would  be  looked  down  upon 
as  mean  and  selfish  in  the  highest  degree.  A  complete 
community  of  goods  prevails,  and  what  one  has  not»  oth- 
ers are  always  ready  to  help  him  out  in. 

Beades  this  general  brotiierhood,  a  still  closer  bond  of 
friendship  generally  obtains  in  a  forecastle,  between  indi- 
viduals who  are  drawn  together  by  congeniality  of  dispo- 
sition, long  acquaintance,  or  other  cause.  Thus,  two 
men  will  hold  their  entire  property  together,  owning 
eveiything  in  common,  looking  out  for  one  another's 
interests,  aiding  each  other  in  difficulties,  and  laying  out 
together  their  plans  for  the  future.  Such  a  connection  is 
known  as  chummjfship,  and  to  have  a  good  chum  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  a  voyage. 

I  had  parted  from  my  chum  in  Philadelphia,  on  my 
return  from  Liverpool,  and  had  not  since  then  found  any 
one  with  whose  ways  and  qualities  I  was  sufficiently 
pleased  to  form  a  new  connection  of  the  kind.  The  crew 
0f  the  Akbar  were  all  strangers  to  me  when  we  came  on 
board  in  Boston,  but  most  of  them  had  been  together 
bofbre,  and  fell  therefore  naturally  into  little  parties. 
How  it  first  came  about  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  so  turned 
out  that  growling  George  and  I  were  gradually  drawn 
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together,  and  before  we  were  a  moDth  oat,  be  and  I  bad 
agreed  to  be  cbums.  He  was  tbe  oldest,  wbile  I  was 
the  youngest  seaman  in  tbe  ship  ;  be  ibcrcfore  claimed 
and  exercised,  in  virtue  of  bis  experience  and  mj  yonth, 
a  general  ovcrsigbt  over  me,  wbicb  I  was  very  willing  to 
allow,  inasmucb  as  it  evinced  tbat  be  felt  an  interest  in 
my  welfare,  and  also  as  in  such  an  oversigbt  I  oonld 
profit  by  bis  superior  experience,  wbile  I  in  retnm  was 
glad  to  do  for  bim  any  little  services  tbat  lay  in  mj 
power. 

I  saw  and  felt  too,  wbat  many  of  our  fellows  could  not 
perceive,  tbat  under  a  rougb  and  unattractive  outside, 
'  ol  I  George  bid  a  kind  beart,  and  tbat  bis  growling  was 
I  simply  a  matter  of  babit  and  not  tbe  result  of  malice. 
I  We  two  bad  been  very  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
I  intimate  for  some  time,  ncitber,  bowever,  making  any 
!  more  tban  very  general  advances  toward  eacb  otber,  until 
j  ou  one  rainy  nigbt  I  was  about  to  go  on  deck  witbout  an 
;  oil-jacket,  buvirtg  mislaid  mine.  George,  wbo  was  in 
I  tbe  otber  watcb  at  tbis  time,  called  me  back,  and  growl- 
ing  at  me  for  a  careless  fellow,  tbrew  bis  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and  bade  me  go  on  deck. 
I  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  never  lent  or  bof^ 

I  rowed  in  a  forecastle,  it  is  an  oil-jacket  Pea-jackets, 
Bca-boots,  shirts,  and  even  trowsers,  are  freely  offered 
I  and  accepted,  but  an  oil  suit  never,  and  be  wbo  has 
.  none  of  his  own  considers  himself  in  honor  bound  to  do 
I  without.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  not  only  I, 
I  but  all  who  saw  the  action,  considered  it  a  great  favor, 
and  between  George  and  myself  tbe  matter  was  at  onoe 
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and  taeitlj  uDdertsitood  as  an  offer  and  aooq)taiioe  of 
chumm jship.  Henoefortb  he  took  a  more  liyelj  intereai 
in  me,  and  when,  shortly  after,  I  was  overhauling  mj 
chest,  he  very  good*nataredlj  sat  down  to  aid  me  in 
arranging  it  to  a  little  better  advantage.  Looking  over 
my  olothes,  he  showed  me  where  various  improvements 
might  be  made  in  them,  commended  me  for  neatness, 
and  read  me  a  lecture  on  having  a  place  for  every- 
thing, where  it  could  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice,  in 
allusion  to  my  having  before  mislaid  my  oil-jacket 

Shortly  after,  his  thread,  needles,  and  thimble  found 
their  way  into  my  ditty-box,  and  when  once  1  desired  to 
borrow  a  sail  needle,  of  which  he  had  a  good  supply,  he 
told  me  to  go  to  his  chest  and  help  myself.  Thus,  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  we  became  closer  friends, 
and  shortly  we  held  our  property  in  common,  and  it  was 
plainly  understood,  not  only  by  our  two  selves,  but  by 
all  hands,  that  we  two  were  chums.  Still  not  a  word  of 
such  an  arrangement  had  ever  been  spoken  between  us. 
It  was  well  enough  und^stood  without  Henceforth  I 
came  in  for  a  special  share  of  his  grumbling  and  fault- 
finding, which,  however.  I  knew  how  to  take,  generally 
laughing  him  out  of  his  ill-humor. 

I  found  George's  friendship  valuable  to  me  in  many 
respects.  Considerable  deference  is  paid  on  board  ship, 
to  age,  and  it  was  considered  not  more  than  right  that 
I,  who  was  the  youngest  should  be  instructed  in  many 
tilings  by  my  old  chum.  And  a  better  instructor  I  could 
not  have  had.  In  his  long  life  at  sea,  he  had  gathered 
isa-lore  wherever  he  went  and  uniting  the  knowledge  of 
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the  saflors  of  seyeral  nations,  was  at  home  in  anything 
that  could  be  done  with  a  ship.  He  was  standard 
aathoritj  boUi  in  the  forecastle  and  aft,  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  rigging  or  managing  a  vessel,  and  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  alterations  in  the  rig  were  always  listened  to 
with  deference  by  the  mates,  grumblingly  as  they  were 
uttered. 

If  a  new  purchase  was  to  be  rove,  a  &ncy  knot  to  be 
tied,  or  any  labor-saving  tackle  studied  out,  George  was 
the  maters  right-hand  man,  and  to  him  the  work  was 
consigned,  with  the  knowledge  that  in  his  hands  it  would 
be  well  done.  To  me  his  hints  on  steering,  setting 
studding  sails,  and  many  other  of  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  the  sailor  were  invaluable,  enabling  me  to  bring 
skill  to  the  aid  of  strength,  and  perform  my  work  better 
and  with  less  exertion  than  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
able  to  do. 

While  beating  through  the  southeast  trades,  making 
our  way  toward  the  Gape,  we  frequently  caught  fish  out 
of  the  schools  that  constantly  surrounded  the  ship, 
affording  an  agreeable  variety  to  our  salt  provisions. 
Here  again  the  merchant  sailor  is  favored  far  above  the 
man-of-war  s  man.  The  latter  has  no  access  to  the  ga^ 
ley,  and  though  he  may  catch  fish  all  day,  would  not  be 
able  to  get  them  cooked,  there  being  no  room  for  prepar- 
ing anything  but  the  regular  ship's  allowance.  But,  in 
the  merchant  service,  the  cook  is  glad  to  have  something 
to  provide,  for  a  change,  and,  as  our  lines  hung  constantly 
to  the  jib-guys,  we  had  fresh  fish  whenever  we  desired  il^ 
for  a  long  time. 
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When  off  the  Cape,  we  one  day  harpooned  a  porpoiset 
and  I  now  for  the  first  time  ate  of  this  fish.  The  por- 
poise is  a  fish  of  the  whale  kind,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
long,  and  having  a  pointed  nose  or  bill,  giving  the  head 
some  little  resemblance  to  a  birds.  The  meat  resembles 
somewhat  coarse  beef,  but  is  much  darker — almost  black. 
The  liver,  which  is  the  choicest  part,  and  is  considered 
quite  a  delicacy,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  when 
cooked,  from  the  liver  of  a  hog. 

Before  we  fairly  doubled  the  Cape,  vre  experienced  the 
usual  gale  of  wind,  without  which  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  get  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  although  the 
wind  was  £a.ir,  we  were  compelled  to  shorten  sail 

"Ay,  reef  her  down,"  growled  my  chum,  "just  as 
though  you  wanted  her  to  lay  here  like  an  old  hulk." 

"But,  Oeorge,"  said  one,  "you  would  not  want  to 
steer  her  to-night,  with  whole  topsails?" 

"  Let  him  put  topgallantsails  on  her.  and  I'll  steer  her 
with  one  hand.  Who  wants  to  wallow  about  here  just 
like  some  old  Dutch  drogher  ?  I  want  to  get  to  Cal- 
cutta." 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  grumbling,  George  was  the 
first  man  on  the  topsailyard,  and  took  occasion  while 
he  and  I  were  securing  the  lee-earing,  to  prophesy  that 
we  would  be  at  least  six  months  on  our  passage,  "  short- 
ening sail  for  every  cap  full  of  wind."  In  his  heart  the 
old  fellow  was  glad  of  the  comfortable  night's  rest  which 
our  taking  in  sail  secured  to  all  hands,  but  his  growl 
was  as  earnest  and  persistent  as  though  he  had  been 
really  an  ill-used  man. 
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We  were  but  a  few  dajs  off  the  Cape»  and  with  a  fidr 
wind  soon  regained  a  warmer  latitude.  With  the  aid 
of  fioivoring  breezes  we  made  a  quick  run  to  the  Sand- 
headfl,  where  receiving  a  pilot  from  one  of  the  pilot  brigs 
which  have  there  their  cruising  ground,  we  were  soon  in 
the  Hooglj. 

The  Sand-heads  are  shoals  formed  bj  the  deposits  of 
the  Hooglj.  Thej  extend  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  their  navigation  is  difficult  and 
oflen  dangerous.  None  but  the  smaller  country  vessels 
venture  upon  the  intricate  channels  without  the  aid  of  a 
pilot  Sanger  Point  is  the  first  land  made  by  vessels 
approaching  the  mouth  of  the  Hooglj. 

No  sooner  were  we  in  the  river  than  everything  at 
once  assumed  an  East  India  air.  The  officers  donned 
jackets  and  trowscrs  of  dazzling  white,  the  crew  wore 
their  lightest  clothing,  the  awnings  were  spread,  and  as 
we  sailed  up  the  broad  stream  leading  to  Calcutta,  its 
shores  studded  with  vegetation  in  all  the  exuberance  of  a 
tropical  climate,  I  could  almost  fancy  that  we  had  all 
been  metamorphosed  into  East  Indians,  so  complete  was 
I       the  change  in  appearance  of  the  vessel  and  her  crew. 

The  city  of  Calcutta  lies  about  one  hundred  miks 
i  from  the  junction  of  the  Hoogly  with  the  sea.  The 
i  river  banks,  for  a  portion  of  the  way.  are  low  and 
I  marshy,  forming  a  dense  jungle,  with  here  and  there  a 
i  native  hut  peeping  out  from  the  mass  of  green  foliage. 
I  Above  Fort  Diamond,  however,  about  half  way  up,  Euro- 
t  pcan  and  native  residences  begin  to  abound  on  the  river 
!       bank,  and  as  these  are  laid  out  with  all  the  magnificence 
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that  art  and  money  can  produce,  thej  make  up  a  most 
enchanting  scene. 

Mj  chum,  George,  who  was  a  real  vagabond,  had 
already  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  life  on  board  the 
Akbar,  and  longed  for  a  change.  He  ha^  determined 
not  to  go  home  in  the  ship,  but  to  take  a  chance  in  a 
lime-juicer,  or  a  country  ship,  where  he  could  make  a 
short  trip  to  some  other  East  Indian  port,  and  again  try 
a  now  Tcssel.  He  of  course  confided  his  wish  to  me,  and 
urged  me  to  go  with  him.  I  readily  entered  into  his 
project,  as  it  chimed  well  with  my  own  desire  to  see 
somewhat  more  of  the  East  Indies  than  I  should  be  likely 
to,  did  I  remain  in  the  Akbar.  We  had,  therefore, 
already  before  we  made  the  land,  picked  out  such  of  our 
joint  stock  of  clothes  as  we  considered  it  best  to  take 
along,  when  we  should  leave,  and  determined  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  suitable  ehunce  that  offered,  after 
our  arrival  at  Calcutta. 

The  pilots  on  the  Hoogly  are  perhaps  the  greatest  gen- 
tlemen to  be  found  in  all  their  fraternity.  Although 
sterling  sailors,  and  masters  of  their  business  (and  their 
dut^  on  the  river  is  of  the  most  arduous  kind) ,  they  bear 
about  them  none  of  the  rough  looks  or  manners  of  the 
sailor.  They  are  mostly  men  of  education,  not  a  few  of 
them  dabbling  in  literature,  and  some  of  the  most  credit- 
able prose  and  poetry  in  the  Oriental  magazines  is  dated 
trom  the  pilot  brigs  *'  off  the  Sand-heads." 

The  slender  and  rather  effeminate  gentleman  who  wae 
assisted  up  our  gangway,  and  took  charge  of  the  vessel, 
with  his  jeweled  fingers,  and  dainty  tread,  smacked  more 
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of  the  parlor  or  the  counting-house  than  of  the  ahipu 
But  he  was  not  ten  minutes  on  board  before  we  knew 
that  we  had  a  seaman  to  deal  with. 

He  brought  on  board  with  him  a  leadsman  and  a  pri- 
vate servant,  two  swarthy  Hindoos,  and  sufi^ient  baggage 
to  last  him,  so  we  thought,  for  a  vojage  round  the  world. 
Navigation  on  the  Hooglj  is  of  the  most  difficult,  as  the 
channel  is  almost  constantly  shifting,  and  the  tides  and 
currents  are  extremely  rapid.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  keep  the  lead  constantly  going,  and  the  line  used  bjr 
the  pilot's  leadsman,  a  man  of  no  little  experience  him- 
self, is  marked  at  every  three  inches,  instead  of  every  six 
feet,  as  is  the  common  lead  line. 

We  had  sailed  but  little  ways  up  the  river  when  we 
were  hailed  by  a  steam- tug,  and  as  our  captain  was  anx- 
ious to  get  up  to  the  city,  she  was  called  alongside,  and 
took  us  in  tow.  This  greatly  lightened  our  labors,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  anchorage  abreast  of  Cal- 
cutta, we  had  the  topgallant  and  royal  yards  sent  down, 
the  lighter  sails  unbent,  and  the  ship  all  ready  for  a  long 
stay  in  port 

Most  vessels  coming  to  Calcutta  are  moored  in  tiers  in 
the  river,  opposite  the  city,  and  at  but  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  where  they  discharge  and  take  in  caigo. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  as 
the  city  is  noted  as  a  sickly  place  in  the  summer  season. 
Gangs  of  Hindoos  arc  employed  to  labor  in  the  hold,  at 
discharging  or  stowing  cargo,  the  ship's  company  being 
employci  in  fitting  up  the  rigging,  working  under  awn- 
ings spread  fore  and  aft  over  the  upper  deck.     Theee 
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awnings  are  kept  up  night  as  well  as  day,  and  under 
them  the  men  sleep  at  night,  secure  from  the  noxious  in- 
fluences of  the  heavy  dews. 

The  manner  of  working  of  the  Hindoo  stevedores 
afforded  me  much  amusement  It  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  double  the  number  of  them  that 
would  be  required  of  Europeans  (as  all  whites  arc  called 
in  the  Indies).  The  gang  is  under  the  command  of  a 
$erang,  whose  orders  are  implicitly  obeyed,  and  who  is 
amenable  to  the  captain  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  men. 
They  make  much  noise,  singing  and  shouting,  but  work 
very  slowly.  Besides  the  tools  for  working,  which  they 
bring  aboard,  and  their  cooking  utensils,  each  gang  is 
the  possessor  of  a  large  pipe,  with  a  long  flexible  tube. 
called  a  hookah,  and  by  the  sailors  denominated  a  hub- 
Ue-bubble,  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  peculiar  bub- 
bling made  by  the  water  in  the  lower  bowl,  through 
which  the  smoke  is  drawn  into  the  tube.  The  hubble- 
bubble  is  lit  early  in  the  momiug,  and  does  not  again  go 
out  during  the  day,  the  gang  relieving  each  other  regu- 
larly at  it,  one  being  always  smoking.  This  is  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  course,  and  no  surprise  is  felt  to  sec  a 
man  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  lift,  to  relieve 
his  companion  at  the  pipe. 

They  have  their  own  cook,  their  own  galley,  their  own 
utensils  and  provisions,  and  even  have  assigned  to  them 
a  special  water-cask,  from  which  none  of  the  Europeans 
are  allowed  to  use.  The  law  of  caste  enforces  this  upcn 
them,  and  although  they  are  the  very  lowest  of  the  popu- 
lation,   they  have  the    utmost    abhorrence    to    eating 
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anything  which  a  white  man  has  touched.  The  sailorg 
are  Btrictlj  forbidden  from  playing  tricks  upon  them,  as 
they  would  be  too  likely  to  do  otherwise,  practical  jokea 
being  somethbg  that  Jack  is  exceedingly  fond  of. 


UiHDOOi,  or  Uadkai. 

To  facilitate  communication  with  the  shore,  the  ships 
have  native  boatmen  hired,  who,  for  a  certain  sum,  are 
always,  day  aud  night,  at  hand  to  transport  persons  to 
or  from  shore.  These  are  called  din^  wallahs,  wallah 
being  a  term  signifying  merchant  or  trader,  and  of  uni- 
versal application  to  all  manner  of  o.^cupationa 

Every  kind  of  tropical  fruit  is  to  be  had  in  abundance 
in  Calcutta.     All  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
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heart  can  desire  are  here  at  hand.  Clothing  is  cheap  and 
of  good  quality.  Every  kind  of  food  is  also  very  cheap. 
The  natives  work  for  the  merest  trifle,  and  one  no  sooner 
sets  his  foot  on  shore,  than  he  is  besieged  by  numbers  of 
them,  asking  for  a  job,  offering  to  procure  him  a  palan- 
km,  volunteering  to  show  him  about  the  town»  bagging 
from  him,  or  endeavoring  by  the  performance  of  various 
juggling  feats  to  draw  a  little  money  out  of  your  pocket 

With  sailors.  Calcutta  is  a  favorite  port  There  are 
few  places  even  in  India  where  their  money  will  hold  out 
so  well,  and  fewer  still  where  they  find  united  so  many 
of  the  concomitants  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  spree. 

I  was  ashore  but  twice,  both  times  in  the  evening  after 
the  day's  work  was  finished,  but  I  saw  that  Jack  carries 
it  there  with  a  high  hand.  Bupees  fly  about  as  though 
they  grew  on  trees  in  the  next  jungle,  and  India  Jack,  in 
his  white  suit,  orders  his  servants  about  with  the  air  of 
aknd. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

huLYM  the  Akbar — An  English  ressel— SaU  fbr  MMlnt— 
Some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  British  Shipe  —  Arrive  mi 
llAdrtf — The  Port  —  Manner  of  taking  in  Cargo  —  How  I 
got  into  the  Sailmaker's  Gang  —  The  Surf-Boats  — A  Storm 
and  its  Consequences. 

We  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  port,  and  I  had  onlj 
been  twice  on  shore  in  the  evening,  of  course  seeing  but 
little  of  the  town  or  the  inhabitants,  when  my  chnm 
came  on  board  late  one  night  and  commnnicated  to  me 
the  fact  that  an  English  vessel  about  to  sail  for  Madras 
was  in  want  of  hands,  and  that  the  captain  had  ofiezed 
him  and  me  a  chance.  I  demurred  somewhat  at  leaviog 
Calcutta,  before  I  had  taken  a  daylight  look  at  it»  bat 
was  silenced  by  George  saying  that  when  we  came  back 
we  could  stay  a  month  ashore  if  we  desired.  I  therefore 
agreed  to  go  with  him,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
night  we  would  go  on  board  the  barque,  as  she  was  to 
sail  early  the  succeeding  morning. 

That  night  we  arranged  into  suitable  bundles  the 
effects  we  intended  to  take  with  us,  and  the  next  even- 
ing, bidding  good-by  to  a  few  of  our  shipmates,  bat 
without  communicating  to  them  our  destination,  we 
10  (145) 
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called  tlie  din^t/  wnUah  and  were  set  asliorc.  We 
walked  down  the  side  of  the  river  until  we  came  abreast 
of  the  English  barque*  and  on  hailing  were  quickly 
taken  m\  board,  in  her  own  bout. 

Here  we  found  all  things  ready  for  sea*  aa  anchor 
watch  already  set*  windlass  brakes  fliiippcdp  and  topsails 
hanging  hy  the  bunt  gaykets.  Earl}  nest  morning,  we 
got  underweigh,  and  sailed  down  the  river  with  a  fair 
wind  and  tide. 

^Vhcn  the  topsails  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted  up» 
George,  who  had  evidently  not  considered  his  escape  as 
irade  good  until  then,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said  cheerfully : 

*rNow,  boy,  youVe  on  board  a  limo-juieer;  look  aft 
and  see  the  red  cross  waviug  over  your  head." 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  lieforc,  but  as  1  glanced  in 
that  direction  and  saw  the  blood-red  ensign  of  England 
fluttering  in  the  sjiot  where  until  now  1  had  been  used 
to  see  only  the  ^tars  and  etripes,  1  for  the  tiist  time  real- 
ised that  I  was  a  stranger.  For  the  moment  I  felt  toy 
lieurt  sink,  ami  longed  to  i>e  back  in  my  old  ship,  witli 
the  ffridtron  over  head.  But  regrets  were  now  nseiess, 
and  the  reflection  that  at  any  rate  1  was  about  to  me 
something  new,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  an«fther 
phase  of  sea  life,  made  me  gontented  with  my  poi*itioa 
And  with  that  never-failing  comforter  of  the  sailor, 
*•  \Vhat*g  the  odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy  V"  I  drovo 
away  all  feelings  of  regret,  and  went  cheerfully  to  my 
work. 

The  passage  to  Madras,  although  lasting  but  a  few 
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dajSf  W3k8  sufEcient  to  give  me  quite  an  ingight  into  many 
of  the  p'^euliar  points  of  difference  between  English  and 
American  ships  and  sailors,  British  shijss  partake 
largely  of  that  solidity  which  ia  a  peiuliar  chanii^teristic 
of  John  BulL  A  spirit  of  utilitariitniRin  pervades  alL 
Strength  and  durahilitj  are  qnalitiei*  much  more  Iwked 
after  than  beauty.  And  while  everything  is  neat  and 
seatDan-Uka  there  ia  none  of  that  light,  airy  graee  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  Yankee. 

Thc  American  sports  an  extravagant  length  of  spars, 
and  seeks  to  give  his  vessel  a  rakish  look,  even  if  she  is 
the  dullest  of  cotton  boxes.  The  Briton — so  .Tohn  Bull 
delights  to  be  called  when  awaj-  from  his  native  isle — the 
Briton  saws  off  every  superfluona  in^-h  of  timlxsr»  scarcely 
leading  enough  to  keep  his  rigging  snft'ly  on  the  mast- 
head, llie  American  paints  his  masts  and  often  his 
yards  white,  aimitjg  to  give  to  hravy  ppars  a  light  and 
graoefnl  appearance.  The  Briton  se rapes  \m  mastheuds 
and  blacks  his  yards,  imparting  to  lw)th  an  appearance 
of  massive  strength  and  solidity.  Ilie  American  deco* 
rates  the  hull  of  his  ship  with  a  shining  coat  of  paint. 
making  her  old  and  worn  planks  look  as  though  just 
from  the  builder's  hands.  The  Briton  coal-tars  his  ves- 
mFs  bends,  that  the  water  may  not  penetrate  to  and 
injure  the  wood.  The  American  uses  Manilla  running 
rigging  and  patent  eheaves,  because  they  run  better  and 
save  labor.  The  Briton  pernnts  in  fltiff  hemp  ropes,  and 
old-fashioned  blocks  with  sheavci)  that  make  a  rcvolutiun 
perhaps  once  a  vcijage,  because  both  last  longer.     So  the 
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parallel  might  be  c&rried  out  ad  infinitum,  bnt  it  wooH 
acaroe  interest  any  one  except  a  sailor. 

In  point  of  speed  there  may  be  bat  little  differenee 
between  American  and  English  Tessels ;  so  far  as  dura- 
bility is  concerned,  the  Briton  has  undoubtedly  theadran- 
tage — if  advantage  it  may  be  called  in  these  days  of 
progress  in  all  arts,  to  construct  vessels  which  will  last 
until  their  models  have  been  eclipsed,  and  they  are  only 
noticeable  as  dull  sailing  remnants  of  other  day& 

But  where  grace  and  fi^ncy  are  concerned,  and  more 
particularly  still,  as  regards  devices  for  saving  the  heavy 
labor  in  working  ship,  the  Briton  is  at  least  a  dozen  years 
behind  the  Yankee.  Scarce  an  American  vessel  sails 
that  has  not  patent  blocks,  light,  soft  running  rigging, 
winches,  cleats,  and  fifty  other  contrivances  for  facilitat- 
ing work,  while  all  such  things  are  extremely  lure  in 
British  vessels,  and  the  British  sailor  relies  yet  upon  the 
old-&shioned  handy-hiUy  tackle^  and  works  ahead  by 
"main  strength  and  stupidness,"  as  they  say  at  sea.  The 
consequence  is,  that  American  vessels  carry  usually  about 
one-third  less  hands  than  British,  and  get  along  equally 
as  well,  if  not  better. 

British  seamen  are,  in  everything,  part  and  parcel  of 
their  ships.  The  American  seaman  is  quick  and  lively. 
The  Briton  is  slow  and  sedate.  The  Yankee  endeavors 
to  look  at  the  pleasant  side  of  life ;  the  lime<juicer*8  only 
pleasure  is  to  growl.  The  former  is  careless  and  light- 
hearted  ;  the  latter  gets  drunk  with  the  same  sedate  and 
dogged  perseverance  with  which  he  combats  and  overcome 
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tlie  elements.  The  one  regards  life  from  a  bustnesB 
point  of  view,  the  other  does  his  duty — and  growls. 

In  point  of  thorough,  old-fashioned  seamanship  the 
Briton  is  ahead  of  the  Yankee.  He  dips  deep,  while  the 
American  skims  over  the  surface.  But  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  this  old&shioned  seamanship  was  a  necessary 
qualification.  And  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
American  ships  and  officers,  with  half  the  preparation 
and  one  quarter  the  sailor-craft,  make  as  fortunate,  if  not 
luckier  voyages  than  British  vessels. 

During  my  stay  in  the  Indies,  I  had  often  occasion  to 
wonder  at  the  entire  lack  of  preparation  displayed  on 
board  of  American  vessels,  trading  there  from  port  to 
port.  A  British  Indiaman  does  not  start  on  her  voyage 
without  an  ample  supply  of  spare  spars — almost  sufficient 
to  re-spar  her  fore  and  aft  She  carries  out  at  least  four 
heavy  anchors  and  cables,  besides  a  number  of  stream 
anchors  and  kedges.  And  her  captain  and  mates  would 
be  thought  little  of  were  they  not  able  to  re-rig  her  from 
deck  to  truck,  should  she  be  dismasted. 

The  Yankee  sets  sail  on  his  long  voyage  with  a  couple 
of  spare  topmasts,  two  anchors,  and  a  kcdge,  and  a  bound- 
less trust  in  Providence  and  his  own  management  for  the 
rest  The  officers  are  good  navigators,  and  as  to  replacing 
a  broken  spar,  they  are  prepared  to  study  it  out  when  it 
is  needed.  But  of  the  two,  the  Yankee  mostly  comes  out 
ahead. 

I  found  the  discipline  on  board  my  new  ship  much 
different  from  that  I  had  been  used  to.  The  men  were 
crdered  about  less  gently,  and  did  their  work  more  ioL 
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knly.  The  line  of  sepailttion  between  fore  and  aft  was 
more  strictly  drawn.  Each  man  was  expected  to  know 
his  duty  as  a  seaman,  and  do  it,  and  woe  to  him  who  in 
any  particular  fell  short 

The  British  sailor — poor  fellow — has  rights.  His  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare  has  had  the  efiect  of 
hedging  him  about  with  a  barrier  of  preventives,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  cannot  turn  around  but  what  he  steps 
on  one  of  the  very  laws  enacted  to  secure  him  against 
the  imposition  of  his  superiors.  The  law  prescribes  that 
he  shall  have  a  certain  allowance  of  provisions — barely 
enough  for  a  man  of  moderate  appetite — and  if  it  rained 
victuals  he  could  not  get  any  more.  The  law  provides 
that  he  shall  be  allowed  his  forenoon  watch  below,  and 
therefore  the  captain  takes  care  that  he  shall  be  kept  on 
deck  all  the  afternoon.  The  law  specifies  certain  duties, 
which  the  seaman  must  be  able  to  perform ;  and  however 
unnecessary  or  uncalled  for  some  of  these  may  be,  unless 
he  is  entirely  aufait  of  them,  the  captain  considerately 
docks  his  wages.  The  law  provides  that  the  owner  shall 
pay  off  his  men  within  a  certain  number  of  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  port  of  discharge,  and  the 
captain  and  owner  take  care  not  to  do  so  a  day  before. 
Thus  Jack  Tar,  with  his  rights  securely  protected,  and 
the  law  entirely  on  his  side,  finds  himself  almost  alto- 
gether helpless,  and  without  a  single  privilege. 

The  allowance  on  our  vessel  was  a  pretty  hard  sample 
of  living.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  quantity,  includ- 
ing bone,  of  beef  and  pork  that  was  weighed  out  to  each 
man  daily,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  generally 
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eaten  up  at  diDner,  and  we  were  left  for  breakfast  and 
supper  to  subsist  on  dry  bread  and  tea,  or  coffee, 

Lobscouse,  that  savory  mess,  the  almost  invariable 
breakfast  dish  in  an  American  ship,  is  only  traditionally 
known  in  a  lime-juicer,  the  law  not  reaching  to  that  I 
remember  yet,  with  a  feeling  of  inward  shame,  the  greedy 
eyes  which  used  to  watch  the  kid  of  thin  pea  soap,  to 
see  that  no  one  got  more  than  his  lawful  pint.  And  so 
diminutive  was  the  duff^  that  a  facetious  fellow  desired 
to  '•  toss  up  for  who  should  have  it  all." 

**  Good  luck  to  you,  Charley,  and  may  you  never  see  a 
banyan  day,"  was  the  last  wish  of  an  old  shipmate,  as 
he  bade  me  good-by,  on  T  wharf  at  Boston. 

As  I  laughed  at  the  whimsical  wish,  1  did  not  think 
how  soon  I  should  experience  all  the  barrenness  of  ban- 
yan. The  American  sailor  sees  no  banyan  day.  The 
British  sailor  has  one  provided  for  him  by  law.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  expression  originated,  but  it  is  reputed 
very  old.  The  sailor's  bill  of  fare  offers  but  three 
changes — beans,  or  peas,  rice  and  duff.  These  are  alter- 
nated, so  that  each  occurs  twice  a  week.  Of  course,  in 
this  arrangement,  one  day,  Saturday,  is  left  unprovided 
for.  Thi^,  in  American  merchant  vessels,  is  devoted  to 
codfish  and  potatoes ;  in  men-of-war,  beans  supply  the 
vacancy.  In  most  British  ships  it  is  left  unsupplied,  and 
this  makes  a  banyan  day,  of  which  1  saw  not  a  few 
while  sailing  under  the  meteor  flag. 

°  Duff  in  a  inejrs  composed  of  flour,  water,  and  fat,  mixed  in 
proper  proportions  to  make  it  indigestible,  put  in  a  little  bag 
and  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner. 
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Madras  on  the  CoromaDdel  coast  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Those  who  first  laid  out  the  city  must  have  had  singular 
ideas  as  to  what  makes  an  adyantageous  position  for  a 
seaport  There  is  no  harbor  or  baj  to  make  safe  anchor- 
age for  shipping — ^scarcely  an  indentation  in  the  land. 
Vessels  come  to  anchor  at  a  distance  of  from  a  mile  to 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  with  the  broad  bay  of  Bengal  on 
one  side  and  the  surf-bound  beach  on  the  other.  There 
is  no  shelter  from  storms,  and  the  only  way  when  one 
oomes  on  is  to  weigh  anchor,  or,  in  case  of  emergency, 
Blip  the  cable,  and  endeavor  to  make  an  offing,  returning 
when  the  weather  moderates. 

80  strongly  does  the  surf  break  on  the  shore,  that  it 
is  entirely  unapproachable  to  ship's  boats,  and  all  com- 
I  munication  with  the  city  is  held  by  means  of  surf  boats,  I 
I  manned  by  naked  half-savage  Hindoo  fellows,  who  seem  | 
j  to  delight  in  their  rough  business.  These  boats  discharge  | 
cargo,  and  bring  alongside  freight  from  shore.  In  them,  I 
j         passengers  are  taken  ashore  through  the  surf,  thinking       \ 

themselves  fortunate  if  they  get  safely  to  land  without 
I  a  thorough  drenching.  It  is  only  in  fine  weather  that 
I  even  the  surf  boats  can  work,  and  on  the  least  sign  of 
the  breeze  setting  on  shore  all  communication  is  entirely 
cut  off.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  Madras  is  a  place 
i  of  much  business,  and  the  anchorage,  or  Boadstead  as  it  is 
I         sfyled  by  courtesy,  is  always  studded  with  shipping. 

In  the  season  of  the  regular  Monsoons,  the  shipping 
lie  safe  enough,  as  the  wind  may  then  be  relied  upon, 
both  as  to  strength  and  direction.     But  during  the  two 
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or  three  montliB  each  year,  hctween  the  changes  of  the 
Monsoons,  when  the  wind  has  thrown  off  its  hondi,  and 
is  80  to  say  at  liberty,  Madras  is  a  hazardous  port 

In  these  times,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  preront 
being  caught  in  one  of  the  prevailing  gales.  The  top- 
sails are  furled  with  a  double  reef  in  them,  topgallant- 
masts  are  sent  down  on  deck,  the  anchor  is  securely 
buoyed,  that  the  cable  may  be  slipped  without  danger  of 
lodng  it,  and  everything  is  kept  well  secured  aboat 
decks,  ready  at  any  moment  to  run  out  to  sea.  The  crew 
are  kept  at  regular  sea  watches,  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
port  no  one  but  the  captain  is  permitted  to  leave  the  ves- 
sel, and  even  he,  I  believe,  is  supposed  to  return  on 
board  every  evening.  The  anchorage  is  at  no  time  very 
quiet,  and  even  with  a  slight  breeze  vessels  ride  bows 
under,  pitching,  rolling,  and  tossing  about,  much  more 
than  if  under  sail. 

We  remained  in  the  Roads  but  two  weeks,  merely  long 
enough  to  take  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  ri<'c,  with  whLrh 
we  were  bound  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The  rice 
was  brought  alongside  in  surf  boats  of  course,  and 
from  them  hoisted  in  and  stowed  in  the  hold  by  the  crew. 
A  surf  boat  load  is  not  a  great  deal,  and  as  on  the  most 
favorable  days  we  did  not  receive  more  than  five  or  six 
boat  loads,  we  were  not  fully  occupied  in  receiving  and 
stowing  cai^,  and  spent  the  intermediate  time  in  work- 
ing on  sails. 

If  a  knowledge  of  sailmaking  is  a  good  thing  on  board 
an  American  vessel,  it  is  thrice  more  valuable  in  a  lime- 
jnioer,  and  I  found  on  board  my  new  ship  that  a  fiunlity 
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in  handling  the  palm  and  needle  was  the  most  valoable  I 

recommendation  I  could  have  brought  with  me.     Mj  ' 

chum,  George,  and  I  were  almost  from  the  first  received  I 
into  the  mate's  fiivor,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  our 

voyage  in  the  vessel,  under  the  quarter-deck  awning,  l 

making  and  mending  sails.     George  being  an  old  man  i 

was  at  once  taken  into  the  sailmaker's  gang,  on  his  saj-  | 

ing  that  he  understood  the  work ;  but  I,  who  was  quite  ! 

a  stripling,  and  looked  even  more  boyish  than  my  age  I 
warranted,  was  subjected  to  a  severe  trial  before  I  fairly 

won  my  way  to  the  same  place.  I 

In  British  vessels,  age  is  considered  a  necessary  quali-  : 
fication  for  a  seaman,  and  the  principle  seems  to  be,  the 
older  man  the  better  sailor.     A  boy  remains  a  boy,  and  | 
most  do  a  boy's  duty,  no  matter  what  his  strength  or  I 
knowledge  of  sailor  craft  may  be.     Woe  to  the  unlucky  I 
fellow  who  presumes  to  ship  as  seaman  before  he  is  able 
to  show  a  respectable  b'jard.     He  is  viewed  by  his  fortu- 
nate older  shipmates  with  a  large  degree  of  jealousy,  j 
and  is  likely  to  have  all  his  seamanship  put  to  the  test,  | 
by  the  mate. 

Besides  my  unlucky  deficiency  in  years  and  whiskers,  I 
had  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  a  Yankee,  and  I  ' 
found  very  shortly  after  we  left  Calcutta  that  the  mate  had  ! 
determined  to  see  if  there  was  no  flaw  in  me,  while  the 
crew,  though  sufficiently  friendly,  watched  me  with  jeal-  i 
ous  eyes,  determined  to  hold  aloof  from  any  close  com- 
munion of  friendship,  before  I  had  proved  myself  *'  as  | 
good  a  man  as  I  had  shipped  for.*'     All  this  was  not  I 
veiy  agreeable,  but  I  determined  that  the  Yankee  name  | 
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flhoold  not  safifer  in  my  person,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  neatness  in  workmanship,  whioh  is  easier  aoquiied 
in  a  man-of-war  than  anywhere  else,  I  left  even  the  mate 
no  cause  for  fault-finding. 

On  board  an  American  merchant  vessel,  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  not  familiar  with  some  piece  of  work  on  riggiiig 
is  not  counted  against  him  as  a  disgrace,  provided  he  ai 
otherwise  a  good  hand,  one  whose  pull  on  a  rope  can  he 
felt,  and  who  is  not  behindhand  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Bat 
with  British  sailors,  this  matter  is  entirely  diffsrent 
One  may  be  able  as  possible,  if  there  is  found  any  flaw« 
however  slight,  in  his  seamanship,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  hold  of  work  which  he  can  not  do,  or  if  he  ap- 
peals to  a  shipmate  for  information  on  any  point  of  duly, 
he  is  directly  looke«l  down  upon  as  *'  no  sailor."  Thug 
to  have  made  a  trip  in  a  British  vessel  is  considered  no 
bad  test  of  an  American  sailor's  merits,  and  to  have 
**  weathered  a  voyage  in  a  lime-juicer,"  is  something  to 
be  mentioned  with  proper  pride  in  the  forecastle. 

I  was  by  this  time  tolerably  au  fait  of  most  of  the 
work  to  1)0  done  on  a  vessel's  rigging,  could  send  down 
or  receive  a  topgallantmast,  turn  in  a  dead-eye,  or  crown 
a  hawser,  in  a  seaman-like  manner,  and  was  conscioos 
of  but  one  deficiency  in  my  knowledge  of  sailor  craft  I 
did  not  know  how  to  splice  a  hawser,  a  difficult  piece  of 
work,  requiring  great  neatness  in  execution,  and  a  job 
which  is  not  often  necessary  to  be  done  on  board  ship. 
I  was  not  without  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  this,  even, 
growling  George  having  taken  great  pains  to  post  me  up 
thoroughly  in  everything  of  the  kind,  but  I  had  never 
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i  it  done,  and  feared  Uiat  some^ing  of  the  kind  would 
DOW  be  pat  in  my  hands,  and  I  should  fail  to  acquit  mj- 
•elf  creditably.  So  much  did  this  trouble  me,  that  I 
dreamed  once  of  the  mate  having  given  me  two  pieoes  of 
hawser,  as  large  as  the  mainmast,  to  splice,  and  when  I 
was  done,  and  just  cutting  off  the  ends,  it  seemed  that 
these  ends  were  the  mate's  toes.  As  I  clipped  the  first 
one,  he  uttered  a  dreadful  howl,  and  he  and  the  hawser 
somehow  got  mixed  up  and  changed  into  an  enormous 
serpent,  which,  with  rage  in  every  feature,  was  darting 
toward  me,  when  I  awoke,  only  to  find  that  the  watch 
had  been  called,  and  it  was  high  time  to  turn  out 

My  fears  were  however  needless ;  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  found  necessary,  and  I  passed  safely  the  ordeal  the 
mate  had  set  for  me.  The  consequences  were  that  I  was 
much  more  thought  of  by  the  crew,  and  that  one  morn- 
ing at  Madras,  when  dividing  out  work,  the  mate  said 
tome: 

"  Here,  my  lad,  bring  your  sail  bag  aft,  and  Til  give 
you  something  to  do."  And  for  the  balance  of  the  cruise 
I  was  of  the  sailmaker's  gang. 

Ten  days  were  sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  all  the  rice 
we  were  to  obtain,  and  we  then  lost  no  time  in  getting 
away  from  Madras.  The  surf-boats,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  bring  out  cargo,  are  pulled  out  and  back,  be- 
tween shore  and  ship,  by  means  of  ropes  stretched  along 
in  all  parts  of  the  roadstead,  communicating  with  the 
landing-place  on  shore.  These  ropes  are  buoyed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roads,  and  the  first  thing  necessary  to  be 
done,  after  coming  to  anchor,  is  to  pick  up  the  nearest 
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oneof  the  baojs,  and  seoure  to  t!he  bowa  the  bight  <f 
rope  attached.  The  surf  broke  on  shore  with  great  foroe^ 
and  we  ooold  see  the  boatmen  as  they  cautiouslj  ap- 
proached its  bounds,  and  waited  for  a  large  wave,  rising 
on  which,  and  exerting  all  their  power  to  keep  their  boat 
straight*  they  were  shot  on  shore,  where  a  number  of 
men  were  always  in  readiness  to  run  the  boat  up  hi^ 
and  dry,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next  sea.  They  are 
large*  broad,  heayily-built  boats,  sharp  at  each  end,  and 
capable,  if  the  water  was  smooth,  of  carrying  a  large 
load,  but  on  account  of  the  surf  they  are  in  general  but 
lightly  loaded.  The  boatmen,  whom  long  experience  has 
taught  every  peculiarity  of  the  weather  here,  can  tell 
the  approach  of  a  gale,  it  is  said,  even  before  the  bi^ 
remoter  gives  notice  of  it,  and  at  such  times  refuse  to 
venture  out  to  the  shipping. 

One  of  our  men,  who  had  been  in  Madras  Roads  a  year 
before,  related  to  us  his  experience  of  a  storm.  They 
had  sent  ashore  about  half  their  cargo,  and  received  on 
board  a  quantity  of  rice — for  the  boat  that  takes  ashore 
goods  from  the  ship  brings  back  the  return  ^ight,  it 
being  important  to  keep  enough  cargo  in  the  ship  at  all 
times  to  enable  her  to  stand  up  before  a  gale — when  the 
Semaphore  on  shore  displayed  thv  signals  signifying  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  Everything  was  at  once  secured, 
in  the  hold  and  on  deck,  and  preparations  made  to  get 
up  anchor  and  ran  out  to  sea. 

Before  however  they  could  do  this,  so  heavy  a  sea  had  set 
in,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  brix^  the  ship  up  to 
her  anchor,  and  as  the  weather  looked  very  threatenii^ 
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iliey  buoyed  the  chain,  took  the  bearings  of  their  anchor 
haaj,  and  slipped  and  lan  out  to  sea,  under  doaUe-reefed 
topsails,  with  the  hope  of  making  an  offing. 

"We  knew,"  said  Peters,  the  man  who  gave  ns  this 
narrative,  *'  by  the  gray  soud  flying  across  all  day,  and 
the  sea,  which  was*  getting  every  moment  higher,  that 
before  night  we  would  probably  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
storm.  And  accordingly,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
out  to  sea,  thinking  ourselves  safe  could  we  only  secure 
an  offing.  But  before  such  a  storm  as  we  this  time  saw, 
nothing  could  stand.  It  gradually  freshened  until  sun- 
set, when  we  took  in  all  sail  but  a  close-reefed  maintop- 
sail,  reefed  foresail,  storm  forestaysail,  and  storm  mizzen. 
We  were  obliged  to  keep  this  on  her,  in  order  if  possible 
to  hold  our  own,  off  shore.  As  the  sun  sank  yellow  and 
fieiy  beneath  the  waves,  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
a  fresh  hand  at  the  bellows,  for  the  squalls  were  getting 
harder  and  harder,  until  the  wind  fairly  screamed  as  it 
rushed  through  the  tightened  rigging. 

"  The  watch  had  just  come  on  deck,  at  eight  bells,  eight 
o'clock,  when  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  seeming  to  break 
firom  all  quarters  at  once,  and  a  continual  blaze  of  light- 
ning, the  real  storm,  of  which  the  squalls  had  only  been 
the  precursors,  was  upon  us.  The  old  ship  lay  over  to  it, 
and  the  stout  topmasts  buckled  like  whip-handles,  as  we 
wallowed  deeply  through  the  mountain  seas.  The  thun- 
der was  so  incessant  that  we  could  not  hear  one  another 
speak,  and  the  gale  increased,  puff  afto  puff,  until  it 
seemed  as  though  nothing  would  be  able  to  stand  bo- 
ftie  it. 
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**  *  I  wish  wc  had  the  topsail  and  foresail  in  now/  said 
the  captain,  *  it  would  eave  us  some  trouble.'  But  it  was 
blowing  too  hard  to  take  in  any  sail,  without  having  it 
blown  t<)  pieces,  and  it  was  better  to  let  it  fly  awaj  out 
of  the  bolt-ropes,  than  slat  to  pieces  in  clewing  up. 

'*  The  sea  had  increased  so  that  the  ship  was  nearly 
unmana;reable,  and  as  it  oc*casionallj  broke  over  the 
bow,  all  hands  had  been  summoned  aft,  to  be  within  call, 
and  in  a  safe  place. 

"We  knew  that  if  the  wind  did  not  suddenly  change,  as 
is  the  way  with  these  gales,  we  could  weather  it  well 
enouL'h,  for  even  if  the  topsail  was  blown  away,  it  would 
only  be  the  trouble  to  b^nd  another,  when  the  gale 
moderated.  But  the  worst  of  these  storms  lies  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  gale  is  at  its  hight,  the  wind  usually 
chops  around  suddenly,  and  blows  as  hard  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  as  from  that  in  which  it  began.  These 
sudden  alterations  not  only  make  the  sea  much  worse, 
but  place  the  ship  between  wind  and  sea,  making  it 
impossible  to  trim  her  close  to  either  one. 

••  Axes  had  been  brought  on  deck  early  in  the  evening 
an  1  placed  near  the  wheel,  for  use,  in  case  we  should 
want  to  cut  away  anything.  The  gale  steadily  increased 
until  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  seemed  to  be  at  its  hight 
Now  came  a  little  lull,  and  then  with  a  crash  of  thun- 
der louder  than  any  before,  the  wind  was  upon  us  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  All  hands  were  on  deck,  awaiting 
the  shift,  but  it  came  so  suddenly  and  violently  that  we 
could  not  do  anything  with  the  braces.  The  topsail  and 
foresail  were  caught  aback,  and  the  vessel  lay  down  on 
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her  beam-endfl,  until  we  fe&red  she  would  not  right 
again. 

** '  Gut  away  the  mainmast  and  mizzenmaat,'  shouted 
ihe  captain,  through  his  speaking  trumpet 

"  Some  of  ua  were  let  do^n  to  leeward  with  ropes 
made  fast  about  the  middle,  to  prevent  our  being  swept 
o^rboard,  while  we  cut  awaj  the  lanyards  of  the  lee 
rigging,  and  this  done  the  mate  and  second  mate  touched 
their  knives  to  the  weather  lanyards.  It  required  but  a 
touch,  and  the  over-strained  ropes  gave  way,  and  with  a 
crash  the  masts  swept  over  the  side.  All  this  was  of 
course  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  did  not  last  so  long  as 
I  take  in  telling  it 

••Believed  of  the  weight  of  her  two  masts,  she  righted 
a  little,  but  the  foresail  and  foremast,  upon  which  we  had 
counted  to  pay  her  head  off  from  the  wind,  seemed  only 
to  have  the  effect  of  bearing  her  down  in  the  water.  She 
was  gathering  stem-way,  when  the  captain  motioued  to 
the  foremast,  and  scrambling  and  climbling  forward,  aloug 
the  now  almost  perpendicular  deck,  we  also  cut  that  away. 
This  eased  her,  and  she  gradually  righted,  to  an  even 
keel 

"As  it  was  necessary  to  have  somethiug  set  to  keep  her 
to  the  wind,  we  spread  a  hatch  tarpaulin  from  the  stump 
of  the  mizzenmast  to  a  spar  fastened  at  the  break  of  the 
po<^  and  with  the  aid  of  this  little  rag,  about  six  feet 
long,  by  four  wide,  we  managed  to  keep  our  hulk  out  of 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  No  longer  under  the  steadying 
power  of  the  masts,  she  rolled  and  pitched  and  tossed 
about  as  I  never  thought  a  vessel  could.     U  was  like 
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being  shaken  about  in  a  box.  All  hands  bad  to  fosten 
themselves  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  being  literally  thrown 
overboard,  in  her  sudden  rolls 

"The  gale  continued  until  next  morning.  Aboat 
eight  o'clook  it  began  to  mo  Icratc,  and  bj  twelve  thero 
was  but  a  gentle  breeze,  the  sea  being  yet,  however,  quite 
rough.  That  evening  we  began  our  preparations  far 
rigging  jury  fore  and  main  masts,  and  after  two  days  of 
incessant  and  severe  labor,  were  able  to  set  two  topgal- 
kntsails  on  our  new  masts,  by  the  aid  of  which,  we 
slowly  made  our  way  toward  Calcutta,  to  which  port  it 
was  now  necessary  to  go,  in  order  to  have  the  vessel 
refitted,  as  Madras  Boads  present  no  facilities  for  such 
work. 

*•  We  were  thirty-five  days  beating  and  drifting  up  to 
Sauger  Point,  and  there  we  had  to  take  a  steamer  up  to 
the  city,  as  we  had  neither  anchor  nor  cable  to  hold  us, 
should  it  fall  calm.  In  Calcutta  we  were  obliged  to 
have  put  in  heavy  teak  masts,  which  made  the  old 
craft  so  crank  that  she  would  hardly  stand  up  when  full 
loaded." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

fiiiL  for  Sydney — Sydney  Coyes,  or  Colonials — their  Peooliari- 
ties — Jim'B  Tarn — Life  Among  the  Sayagei  of  New  Guinea. 

Wb  escaped  from  Madras  without  being  caught  in  a 
gale.  It  being  a  stormy  season  none  of  us  got  ashore  to 
have  a  look  at  the  place.  This  was  of  a  piece  with  mj 
usual  luck,  and  I  b^an  to  think  that  even  in  the  mer- 
chant service  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a 
distant  glimpse  at  the  staraDge  places  one  visits.  I  deter- 
mined, however,  if  we  got  to  Sydney,  that  I  would  see  as 
much  of  that  place  as  appeared  desirable,  and  not  allow 
myself  to  be  disappointed  there. 

We  set  sail  from  Madras  with  a  fair  wind,  glad  to 
be  rid  of  a  place  which  presented  to  us  all  the  evils  of 
harbor  life  on  board  ship,  without  any  of  its  reliefs.  A 
part  of  our  crew  were  on  this  occasion  in  as  high  spirits 
as  British  tars  allow  themselves  to  display  on  any  account 
They  were  what  is  called  "  Sydney  Coves,"  or  *'  Colo- 
nials,"  that  is,  old  hands  in  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  had  sailed  from  there  some  years.  These 
all  looked  upon  Sydney  as  the  only  place  in  the  world 
worth  sailing  from,  or  living  in. 
a62) 
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These  Colonials  are  as  rough  a  set  of  vagabondg  as 
one  meets  with  even  in  a  forecastle,  but  first-rate  seamen, 
and  orderly,  quiet  fellows  withal,  if  thej  are  well  treated. 
They  take  especial  pride  in  saying  but  little,  and  some 
of  them  rival  in  taciturnity  all  that  is  related  of  the 
American  Indians.  A  loud  talker  gains  but  little  credit 
with  them,  as  they  act  upon  the  principle  that  talking 
and  doing  are  not  only  difierent,  but  entirely  incompai- 
able  things.  They  are  generally  good  boxers,  masters  of 
the  art  of  self-defense,  and  bear  about  them  not  a  few 
scars,  reminiscences  of  past  conflicts.  They  are  Tery 
much  disliked  by  officers  of  vessels,  because,  although  as 
good  men  as  ever  steered  a  trick  or  passed  an  earing, 
they  are  quick  to  take  offense,  and  obstinate  as  mules, 
when  once  their  ire  is  roused,  and  they  imagine  them- 
selves badly  used. 

In  the  forecastle  they  are  very  quiet ;  I  have  known 
one  of  them  to  be  a  week  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  on  board.  But  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  gives 
them  offense.  Then  it  is  ''  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
blow  comes  firsts" 

Their  silent  habit  is  a  peculiarity  not  caused  by  a 
lack  of  something  to  say,  for  he  who  can  succeed  in 
drawing  out  an  old  Colonial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
some  as  interesting  yams  as  ever  were  spun.  Those 
with  us  had  followed,  besides  sea  life,  the  business  of 
sheep  and  cattle  tending.  I  rarely  knew  a  Colonial  sea- 
man who  had  not  dipped  into  this  business  occasionally, 
for  a  change,  and  often  wondered  whether  it  was  not  la 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  wild  wastes  of  Australia  that 
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their  siDgolar  taciturnity  was  first  contracted.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  moving  cause,  it  is  now 
a  peculiar  feature  of  this  class,  and  a  lively  Colonial 
would  be  as  great  a  singularity  as  an  even  moderately 
quiet  Frenchman. 

The  samples  we  had  among  our  crew  were,  to  a  man, 
thorough-going  seamen,  and  although  the  class  bears 
rather  an  ill  name,  I  found  them  very  agreeable  com- 
panions, after  we  had  gotten  pretty  well  acquainted.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  the  reason,  possibly  because  I 
myself  am  somewhat  of  a  silent  person,  but  they  all 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  received,  before  we  reached 
Sydney,  more  than  one  o£fer  to  take  me  into  their  frater- 
nity, and  make  me  acquainted  with  Sydney  and  colonial 
life.  These  flattering  proposals  I  did  not  by  any  means 
slight,  for  I  must  confess  that  their  wandering,  vagabond 
mode  of  life,  having  about  it  much  more  of  freedom  than 
there  is  found  in  general  at  sea,  chimed  well  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  had  induced  me  to  become  a 
sailor.  And  had  it  not  been  that  my  fighting  qualities 
were  immensely  below  par,  and  likely  ever  to  remain  so, 
I  might  have  been  to  this  day  a  ''  Sydney  cove." 

**  Pity  that  that  little  Yankee  don't  know  how  to  use 
his  maulers — that's  all  he  needs  to  make  a  tip  top  chum 
of  him,"  I  overheard  one  of  them  saying  one  day. 

They  take  great  pride  in  interlarding  their  language 
with  various  phrases  of  a  slang  peculiar  to  the  Austra- 
lian dependency  of  Great  Britain.  A  round  assertion  is 
generally  backed  by  "  My  bloody  colonial  oath  on  that, 
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mate,"  as  a  sign  that  its  truth  is  entirely  beyond  qnoa- 
tion. 

By  dint  of  a  good  deal  of  management*  and  a  persis- 
tent exercise  of  that  Yankee  faculty,  asking  questions,  I 
got  out  of  two  of  my  shipmates,  before  we  reached  Syd- 
ney, some  of  their  singular  experienoeA.  One  of  these 
had  been  from  the  first  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to 
me.  His  back  and  breast,  as  well  as  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  his  arms  and  legs,  were  entirely  covered  with 
a  mass  of  circles  and  other  odd  figures,  pricked  in  with 
India  ink,  or  some  other  blue  pigment  To  see  varioiu 
figures  on  a  sailor's  arms,  or  even  on  other  portions  of  his 
body,  is  too  common  to  occasion  remark.  But  this  was 
plainly  not  the  work  of  any  sailor  artist,  but  bore  traces 
of  savage  workmanship.  We  were  but  a  few  days  aboard 
when  I  learned  incidentally  that  Jim  had  been  for  five 
years  a  prisoner  among  the  savages  on  the  Island  of 
Papua  or  New  Guinea.  He  was  much  more  silent  than 
any  of  his  comrades,  and  it  was  only  after  most  persis- 
tent and  repeated  questioning  that  he  at  last  told  me  the 
story  of  his  adventures  there. 

He  had  been  cast  away,  or  wrecked,  upon  the  Island, 
while  in  one  of  the  little  schooners  which  sail  from  Syd- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sandal  wood  and  tor- 
toise shell,  in  search  of  whijh  they  visit  all  the  unfre- 
quented isles  in  the  vast  Archipelago  surrounding  the 
island  of  New  Holland.  According  to  hi^  story,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  was  substantially  true,  as  he  bore  about 
him  many  corroborating  marks,  the  little  craft  in  which 
he  sailed  went  ashore  on  a  small  isle  near  the  main  coast 
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of  Kew  Guinea,  in  one  of  tbe  gales  which  often  imi&fgnij 
spring  up  in  those  latitudes  without  giving  the  mariner 
any  notice  of  their  approach. 

They  had  made  some 
excellent  bargains  of 
sandal  wood,  with  th 
natives  on  various  isles 
they  had  visited,  and 
had  collected  sufficient 
tortoise  shell  to  make 
them  a  good  voyage; 
consequently  were  near- 
ly homeward  bound, 
when  their  schooner 
was  driven  ashore,  and 
all  hands  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  natives. 

These  natives  be- 
longed to  the  main 
island,  New  Guinea, 
having  only  paid  a 
chance  visit  in  their  canoes  to  this  part  of  the  Aroo 
group.  After  the  gale  subsided,  and  they  had  gathered 
what  few  things  were  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck  of 
the  schooner,  they  returned  with  the  crew,  now  their 
priscinors,  to  what  may  be  calltid  the  main  land.  Here 
my  friend  and  his  shipraateg  were  divided  out  among  dif-* 
fercnt  parties,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  most  of 
his  companions  were  eaten  when  they  wore  sufficiently 
fattened  to  be  suitible  for  that  purpose.  i 
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Such  was  also  the  fate  in  preparation  for  him,  ^m 
which  a  mere  accident  saved  him.  He  had  belonged 
some  years  before  to  the  armorer's  gang  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  had  there  learnt  consideriable  of 
the  blacksmith's  handicraft  Now,  iron  is  the  only  pre- 
cious metal  of  the  natives  of  ihe  Soath  Sea  Islands — for 
it  they  will  part  with  anything  they  have,  and  will  even 
peril  life  and  limb  to  obtain  sufficient  for^a  spear-head, 
or  a  spike  for  one  oi  their  immense  clubs.  Quite  a  quan* 
tity  had  been  gathered  from  the  wrecked  vessel,  and  the 
party  to  whose  lot  Jim  had  fallen,  had  as  their  share 
several  large  pieces,  a  chain  plate,  and  a  few  spikes. 
This  they  immediately  set  about  getting  into  such  shapes 
as  they  desired.  But  with  their  lack  of  toob,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  best  way  to  work  it,  they  made  but  poor 
headway. 

Jim  was  one  day  looking  on  while  the  chief  was  vainly 
attempting  to  break  in  two  the  chain  plate,  when  the 
idea  struck  him  that  he  could  be  of  material  aid  to  them, 
and  thus  perhaps  save  himself  from  the  fate  which  lay 
before  him.  He  explained  to  his  owners  that  fire  was 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose  with  the  bar  of 
iron.  They  acted  upon  his  suggestion,  and  rubbing  two 
sticks  of  wood  rapidly  together,  soon  had  a  bright  blaze. 
By  means  of  this,  Jim  quickly  brought  the  iron  to  a  red 
heat,  and  then  cut  it  in  two  with  a  chisel  which  happened 
to  be  among  the  spikes  in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 

This  at  once  proclaimed  him  a  valuable  man  to  his 
captors,  and  after  a  council  held,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
him  into  the  tribe,  provided  he  could  bear  the  pain  of 
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being  tatooed  in  like  manner  with  themselves.  No  time 
was  lost  in  submitting  him  to  the  operation,  and  he,  who 
knew  well  enough  that  to  exhibit  anything  but  the  most 
stmcal  indifference  to  the  torture,  would  seal  his  fate,  took 
care  not  to  give  vent  to  a  murmur,  although  the  pain 
must  have  been  excrutiating.  Practiced  with  fine  nee- 
dles, in  the  hand  of  a  skillful  manipulator,  the  tatooing 
is  sufficiently  painful — how  much  more  so  must  it  be 
when  the  instruments  used  are  naught  but  scraps  of 
shells,  sharpened,  when  necessary,  by  being  broken  off 
afresh.  With  these  and  the  liquor  obtained  from  the 
cuttle  fish,  or  rock  squid,  as  it  is  called  by  sailors,  my 
friend  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  solid  mass 
of  fanciful  figures.  The  entire  operation  lasted  some  six 
months,  as  one  part  was  necessarily  allowed  to  heal  before 
another  was  commenced. 

During  this  time  his  party  had  moved  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  hunt  the 
kangaroo,  upon  which,  and  a  species  of  bread  fruit,  with 
such  fish  as  they  could  catch  when  on  the  seacoast,  they 
gubsistecl.  During  all  this  time  he  was  kept  busy  at  his 
iron  work.  Using  a  stone  for  an  anvil,  and  piece  of  iron 
for  sledge-hammer,  he  forged  several  arrow  and  spear- 
heads, which  gave  immense  satisfaction,  and  raised  him 
to  un  enviable  place  in  the  good  opinions  of  his  cannibal 
friends,  who  appear  from  henceforth  to  have  given  over 
all  ideas  of  making  provender  of  him.  He  was  shortly 
initiated  formally  into  their  tribe  and  provided  with  a 
wife,  which  was  the  only  property  not  held  entirely  in 
common  in  the  community.     His  tribe  now  wandered 
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about  from  one  portion  of  tlie  island  to  the  other,  noTer  | 
departing  far  from  the  seacoast,  for  somewhat  over  a  year  i 
and  a  hal£  By  this  time  he  had  become  quite  expert  in  I 
their  manner  of  throwing  the  spear,  their  principal 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense,  and  for  the  chase ;  and 
being  an  active  man,  was  equal  to  any  of  his  masters  m  \ 
all  the  artifices  by  which  they  gain  their  subsistence  , 
from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests. 

At  this  time  the  tribe  of  which  he  had  become  a  mem- 
ber got  into  difficulties  with  one  of  the  others  relative  to 
the  ownership  of  an  iron  spike,  one  of  the  relics  of  Jim's 
schooner,  and  a  war  was  the  consequence.  In  this  Jim 
was,  of  course,  obliged  to  take  part,  and  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  that,  on  the  death  of  the  old  chief,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

This  accession  of  dignity  necessitated  the  performance 
of  another  small  piece  of  tatooing.  A  collar,  namely, 
was  to  be  placed  upon  his  neck,  and  a  few  circles  upon 
his  cheeks.  But,  to  one  whose  entire  body  was  only  one 
mass  of  scars,  such  trifles  of  torture  were  as  nothing. 
He  entered  upon  his  new  office,  and  in  two  energetic  bat- 
tles brought  the  war  to  a  close,  his  tribe  remaining  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  iron  treasure. 

Jim  had  now  arrived  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
He  was  master  over  some  hundred  naked  savages,  digni- 
fied with  a  collar,  tatooed  into  his  neck,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  first  mouthful  of  a  mess  of  wood  worms,  (a  dainty 
dish  of  these  people,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia,) and  the  choicest  piece  of  a  roasted  prisoner  of 
war.     Yet  he  was  far  from  contented.     He  longed  to 
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return  to  a  state  of  civilizatioD,  and  the  principal  advan- 
tage he  took  of  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  was  to 
keep  his  subjects  as  near  the  seacoast  as  possible,  in  the 
hq>e  that  some  passing  trader  would  stop  to  barter,  and 
he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  his  escape  from  this 
living  tomb. 

Being  very  illiterate,  be  had  long  ere  this  lost  all 
reckoning  of  time,  all  days  being  the  same,  and  there  not 
being  sufficient  change  in  the  seasons  to  enable  him  even 
to  guess  at  the  months.  Thus  he  lived  on  for  five  long 
years,  in  all  which  time  he  saw  but  two  vessels,  neither 
one  passing  sufficiently  near  to  the  land  to  enable  him  to 
attract  their  notice  by  signals.  These  occasions  proved 
to  him  that  his  tribe  were  not  disposed  to  let  him  go 
without  a  struggle,  and  that  they  suspected  his  desire  to 
leave  them ;  for  at  sight  of  the  ships  they  quickly  hurri  d 
him  off  into  the  woods. 

When  he  had  been  about  three  years  and  a  half  upon 
^  island,  aa-ordin?  to  his  computation,  the  iron  whi -h 
was  obtained  at  the  wreck  had  been  in  great  part  used 
up  or  lost,  and  most  of  his  tribe  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  sharp  shells  for  heads  to  their  long  light 
apears.  Jim  now  endeavored  to  stir  their  avarice,  (for 
iron  is  to  these  people  like  gold  to  their  more  civilized 
brethren,)  by  telling  them  that  if  they  could  only  speak 
a  vessel,  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  sandal  wood, 
with  which  the  coast  abounds,  as  much  of  the  precious 
metal  as  their  hearts  oould  desire.  This  set  them  upon 
the  lookout;  but  no  vessel  appeared. 

Poor  Jim  was  almost  in  despair,  and  had  nearly  given 
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up  all  hope  of  ever  being  so  fortnnate  as  to  retarn  to  the 
societj  of  white  men,  when  meeting  a  strange  tribe  one 
day,  whom  a  scarcity  of  kangaroos  had  driven  down  to 
the  seacoast  in  search  of  shell-fish,  he  learned  inciden* 
tally  that  at  a  point  some  two  hundred  miles  from  them, 
as  near  as  he  could  compute  from  the  stoiy,  but  certainly 
eati  of  them,  two  strange  vessels  touched  annually  for 
trading  purposes.  The  crews  were  not  whites,  and  from  the 
description,  he  judged  them  to  be  Arabs  or  Malays ;  but 
there  were  vessels,  and  they  traded,  and  this  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  were  at  least  less  savage  than 
the  Papuans.  Hope  once  more  glowed  in  his  bosom,  and 
he  determined  to  make  his  way  eastward  until  the  desired 
haven  should  be  attained. 

Making  glowing  representations  to  his  subjects  of  the 
riches  they  would  obtain,  could  they  reach  the  trading 
station  in  time  to  meet  one  of  the  vessels,  they  were  at 
length  induced  to  turn  their  tardy  steps  that  way.  Fish- 
ing and  hunting,  and  remaining  for  days  in  one  place, 
when  they  found  an  abundance  of  food,  it  was  yet  a 
year  and  a  half  before  they  at  last  reached  a  little  bay, 
where  the  glad  sight  of  a  Malay  proa  cheered  his  breast 
The  tribe  quickly  gathered  a  quantity  of  sandal  wood  on 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  with  this  they  approached  the 
vessel.  Here  they  found  the  crew  fully  armed  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  against  any  assaults  of  the 
treacherous  natives.  But  one  boat  was  allowed  to  ap- 
proach the  vessel  at  a  time,  and  but  one  man  from  that 
boat  was  permitted  to  come  on  board.  This  boat  Jim 
determined  should  be  his — ^this  man  would  be  himselfi 
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Afld  paying  no  heed  to  some  objections  urged  by  bis  com* 
panions,  be  embarked  a  portion  of  sandal  wood  in  an  old 
canoe  which  he  found  upon  the  shore,  and  started  off  for 
the  proa. 

Arriving  along  side,  he  clambered  on  deck  with  an 
agility  that  somewhat  surprised  the  Malays,  who  saw  in 
the  wretched  stark  naked  creature  before  them  only  a 
native.  Constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather  had 
turned  his  skin  to  nearly  the  color  of  the  islanders,  and 
the  barbarous  tatooing  with  which  he  was  disfigured, 
sufficiently  completed  the  disguise. 

Arrived  on  board,  he  was  only  involved  in  a  new 
perplexity.  How  was  he  to  make  himself  known  to 
the  Malays  as  an  Englishman?  He  could  not  speak 
their  tongue,  and  even  if  they  understood  a  few 
words  of  English,  they  would  not  believe  a  statement 
which  his  appearance  so  strongly  contradicted.  As  this 
thought  shot  through  his  mind,  poor  fellow,  his  heart 
sank,  and  he  was  neaiiy  giving  up  all  hope.  Neverthe- 
less, he  determined  to  try,  and  hauling  his  sandal  wood 
on  deck,  to  attract  the  attention  of  tlie  crew,  he  advanced 
to  the  captain  and  uttered  the  words,  "  Me  English.*' 

How  strange  they  sounded  to  his  ears — these  words  of 
English.  The  captain  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then 
burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh  at  the  idea  iJiat  one  of  the  sav- 
ages had  somehow  gathered  up  two  words  of  English. 
Poor  Jim  repeated  his  asseveration,  with  distressed  eam- 
eit&ess,  ''  Me  English,  captain,  me  English  sailor.'' 

Not  a  shadow  of  perplexity  even  darkened  the  cap- 
tain's countenance,  as  he  turned  to  some  of  his  men.  and 
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remarked,  (as  Jim  afterward  learned.)  upon  the  ednga- 
laritj  of  this  native  having  caught  np  some  words  of 
the  English  language. 

Jim  was  in  despair;  hut  now  an  idea  struck  him. 
Eagerly  grasping  the  end  of  a  piece  of  the  coir  riggii^ 
lying  upon  deck,  he  formed  upon  his  hand,  and  on  the 
standing  riggiug,  several  of  the  knots  with  which  the  sea- 
men of  all  nations  are  familiar. 

At  this  ^cctacle  a  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  cap- 
tain's face,  and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  him  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  suspense  was  too  great,  and  Jim,  bursting 
into  tears,  muttered  beseechingly,  **  Me  English,  captain* 
take  me  to  Singapore." 

The  curiosity  of  the  crew  was  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  they  crowded  about  him,  and  examined  him  more 
narrowly  than  they  had  before  done.  Lifting  up  hia 
arms,  Jim  showed  them  where  two  white  spots  were  yet 
left  on  him,  and  they  were  now  speedily  satisfied  that  hit 
was  truly  an  English  sailor. 

In  a  few  broken  words  of  English,  the  captain  asked 
him  how  he  came  there,  and  Jim.  part  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  part  by  lively  pantomime,  explained  his  his- 
tory to  them,  and  asked  them  to  take  him  along  with 
them,  lliis  was,  after  consultation,  agreed  to,  if  Jim 
could  get  a  load  of  sandal  wood  for  them. 

Although  reluctant  to  set  foot  on  shore  again,  he  was 
obliged  to  accede  to  the  captain's  proposal,  and  taking 
iome  old  iron,  beads,  and  looking-glasses  ashore,  in  re- 
turn for  what  he  had  brought  on  board,  he  proceeded  to 
the  rather  arduous  task  of  getting  the  natives  thera 
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a«embled,  Bereral  tribes,  to  gather  immediately  a  quaii* 
tity  oi  the  required  wood. 

The  fact  of  his  having  come  hack  to  them,  apparently 
voluntarily,  lulled  to  rest  any  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to 
them,  which  they  might  previously  have  entertained,  and 
this  renewed  confidence  gave  the  greater  force  to  his  oom- 
mands.  The  sight  of  the  articles  ho  had  brought  off, 
especially  the  iron,  stirred  up  also  their  avarice,  and 
aeeing  what  appeared  to  them  vast  riches,  within  their 
grasp,  they  set  to  heartily,  and  in  two  days  had  sufficient 
wood  gathered  to  load  the  proa. 

Meantime  the  crew  of  the  vessel  were  keeping  strict 
watch  on  board,  to  provide  against  any  hostile  attempts 
by  the  natives.  The  crews  of  the  vessels,  British  as 
well  as  Arab  and  Malay,  which  oruise  after  sandal  wood, 
ooold  oftentimes  fill  up  their  craft  in  a  short  time  them- 
adves,  were  it  not  that  to  go  ashore  for  that  purpose, 
would  be  to  rush  rashly  on  destruction,  as  the  natives 
are  always  ready  to  attack  a  vessel  which  is  not  fully 
guarded.  The  prospect  of  securing  the  treasures  of  iron 
and  other  material,  to  be  found  in  such  a  prize,  would 
make  them  brave  eveiy  danger,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
hope  of  their  success  in  an  attack.  It  is  therefore  found 
neoessary  to  barter  with  the  savages,  and  even  then  to 
use  every  precaution  against  treachery. 

On  the  third  day  Jim  had  the  satisfaotion  to  see  piled 
upon  the  beach,  a  quantity  of  sandal  wood  sufficient  to 
fill  the  narrow  hold  of  the  little  proa,  and  again  he  went 
along  side  in  his  canoe,  to  make  the  final  arrangements 
T«q)ecting  its  transfer  to  the  vessel,  and  his  deliveranoe 
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from  captiyity.  It  was  arraDged  that  for  every  caaM 
load  of  wood  brought  off,  he  should  take  ashore  an 
equivalent  in  iron,  trinkets,  and  bright  colored  cloth; 
that  meanwhile  the  vessel  should  be  quietly  gotten  ready 
for  sailing  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  when  he  was  near 
the  end  of  his  wood  pile,  the  litUe  kedge  which  held  the 
proa  was  to  be  quickly  weighed,  the  lug  sail  hoisted, 
while  he,  staving  the  canoe,  should  jump  aboard,  as  the 
vessel  stood  seaward. 

One  of  the  peculiarly  favoring  circumstances  for  Jim 
was,  that  the  party,  or  tribe  of  natives  to  whom  tiiis 
little  harbor  really  belonged,  had  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Malays,  gone  in  their  fleet  of  canoes,  upon 
a  warlike  expedition  to  another  portion  of  the  island, 
leaving  but  two  or  three  rickety  canoes  in  the  entire 
neighborhood.  Had  they  all  been  there,  his  escape  would 
have  been  rendered  almost  hopeless,  as  in  their  exaspe- 
ration the  natives  would  doubtless  have  attacked  the 
proa,  and  perhaps  overcome  her  by  dint  of  superior  num- 
bers. Supposing,  which  was  not  likely,  that  the  Malay 
captain  would  under  f^uch  circumstances  have  consented 
to  receive  him  on  board. 

As  the  moment  drew  near  which  was  to  decide  his  fate, 
and  either  give  him  his  freedom,  or  consign  him  to  a 
slavery  more  hopeless  than  ever  before,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  poor  Jim's  heart  grew  faint  with  fear  that  some 
unthought  of  accident  might  defeat  his  well-laid  scheme. 
Should  tlie  natives  conclude  to  put  some  one  else  in  the 
boat,  and  retain  him  ashore,  or  should  the  wind  fail,  or 
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W0rae  jet,  the  fleet  of  boats  suddenly  beave  in  B^t  1m 
knew  that  his  first,  perhaps  his  only  chance  for  deliver- 
anoe  was  gone.  Bat  luckily  the  breeze  held,  the  boats 
did  not  make  their  appearance,  and  the  natiyes  appeared 
to  think  of  anything  else  bat  his  escape. 

When  yet  full  two  canoe  loads  remained  upon  the 
beach,  Jim  determined  that  he  would  venture  no  more. 
While  along  side,  and  slowly  passing  in  the  wood,  the 
anchor  was  silently  run  up  to  the  bows,  and,  overturning 
the  canoe  wiUi  his  foot,  with  a  shout  of  exultation  my 
fri^d  jumped  aboard,  and  with  hearty  swigs  pulled  up 
the  mainsail,  while  the  captain  steered  the  vessel  out  of 
the  harbor. 

For  some  moments  the  savages  did  not  comprehend  the 
cfrift  of  the  maneuver,  so  completely  had  Jim*s  actions 
nf  the  previous  day  won  upon  their  confidence,  but  when 
they  saw  him  pulling  lustily  at  the  halyards,  and  the 
vessel  gathering  headway  toward  the  harbor's  mouth, 
they  set  up  a  roar  of  angry  disappointment,  and  rushed 
wildly  up  and  down  the  beach,  calling  upon  him  to  come 
back. 

Having  a  fair  wind,  however,  they  were  soon  out  of 
hearing  and  sight  of  Jim's  savage  comrades,  and  next 
morning  no  longer  saw  the  land.  The  Malay  captain 
snpplied  him  with  some  clothing,  the  first  he  had  worn 
since,  five  years  before,  his  own  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  natives ;  and  he  began  once  more  to  assume 
the  forms  of  civilization.  Twenty  days  brought  the 
vessel  to  Singapore,  where  he  was  at  length  among  his 
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ooontTymen ;  but  so  much  altered  and  defs^ed  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  persuade  anj  one  of  the  fiict  that  he 
was  an  Englishman. 

During  his  long  captivity  he  had  forgotten  manj  words 
of  English,  and  at  first  expressed  himself  very  awk- 
wardly ;  but  a  voyage  in  a  British  vessel  to  Calcutta, 
made  him  once  more  at  home  among  old  scenes.  Only 
one  thing  he  never  more  got  accustomed  to ;  this  was  to 
wear  shoes.  His  feet,  he  complained,  had  gotten  tender 
by  long  tramping  about  among  rocks  and  shells,  and 
shoes  were  a  great  inconvenience  to  him.  On  board  ship 
he  never  used  them,  and  when  ashore  the  softest  pumps 
were  his  only  wear. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  savages  he  had  but  little  to  tell 
me.  The  men  wore  no  clothing  whatever.  The  women 
wore  slight  coverings  of  the  large  leaves  of  a  species  of 
palm.  Being  a  wandering  people,  they  had  no  regularly 
built  habitations.  In  fine  weather  they  slept  under 
shelter  of  the  trees,  and  even  often  climbed  up  into  them 
to  secure  a  more  comfortable  resting  place.  In  wet 
weather,  during  the  periodical  rains,  they  chose  a  site 
where  to  remain  during  their  continuance,  and  then  con- 
structed rude  huts  of  sticks,  roofed  with  leaves,  and  gen- 
erally set  up  on  posts,  as  the  earth  was  too  wet  to  rest 
upon,  and  here  they  hovered  in  dismal  discomfort,  till  the 
peturn  of  the  pleasant  season. 

Although  apparently  devoid  of  energy  in  most  respects, 

they  were  passionato.  quickly  roused  to  anger,  and  even 

jealous.     Although   destitute   to   the  last  degree,  they 

were  avaricious  for  the  possession  of  8u<-h  articles  as  they 
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placed  yalue  upon,  among  which  iron  was  evidenti j  chief. 
Hence  arose  frequent  wars  between  different  tribes,  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  in  great  part  used  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  their  captors.  The  kangaroo  and  several 
smaller  animals,  and  numerous  birds,  together  with  such 
shellfish  as  they  could  gather  upon  the  beach,  formed 
tbcir  only  subsistence,  and  when  game  was  scarce  they 
often  fared  poorly  enough. 

One  article  of  food,  besides,  Jim  mentioned  to  me— 
the  worms  found  in  decayed  wood.  A  mess  of  these  was 
considered  a  great  luxury,  and  he  declared  in  telling  me 
the  story,  that  after  he  got  used  to  them,  they  really  tasted 
ver}'  well.     They  were  roasted  in  large  shells  over  a  fire. 

Of  fruits,  there  appear  to  have  been  but  few,  com- 
pared with  the  usual  plenty  of  tropical  countries,  and 
with  these  he  was  not  familiar.  Of  birds,  there  was  a 
great  variety,  and  they  frequently  caught  parrots  and 
other  birds,  and  used  them  for  food. 

Their  dead  they  buried  in  a  shallow  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  at  some  distance  from  their  then  abiding  place. 
He  spoke  highly  of  their  dexterity  in  throwing  their  rude 
spears,  and  of  the  ingenious  artifices  used  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  kangaroo. 

The  people  he  described  as  of  rather  short  stature, 
perfectly  black,  and  with  curly  hair  almost  like  a  ne- 
gro's.®      Their  features  were  thoroughly  African,   in 


**  Jim's  hair  was  black,  and  curled  rery  closely,  a  circum- 
stance which  in  all  probability  made  his  recognition  as  a  white 
man,  by  the  Malay  captain,  more  difficalt  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 
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0ome  cases  even  exaggeratedly  so.  Jim  seemed  tx)  ha^a 
fWlen  into  the  hands  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  the 
natives  of  New  Guinea.  He  said  he  was  frequently  told 
by  natives  of  tribes  they  met,  of  a  people  occupying  the 
inland  portion  of  the  island,  who  had  houses,  and  oulti- 
rated  the  land,  and  who,  from  the  rude  descriptions 
^ven  of  them,  must  have  attained  to  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  civilization.  But  his  tribe  strenuously  objected 
to  holding  any  intercourse  with  these,  fearing  that  they 
would  be  by  them  made  to  work,  t.  «.  made  slaves  of. 
Jim,  indeed,  was  not  himself  very  willing  to  leave  the 
coast,  as  there  lay  his  only  hope  of  ever  being  returned 
to  a  civilized  land.  And  he  feared,  should  he  once  get 
among  the  more  civilized  natives,  they  would  prevent 
him  from  returning  again  to  the  sea  shore. 

So  ended  his  story.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  some  de- 
gree of  education,  and  of  an  energetic  and  inquisitive 
character,  the  civilized  world  might  have  been  indebted 
to  him  for  a  most  interesting  account  oi  a  land  which  is 
as  yet  more  thoroughly  terra  incognita  than  the  heart  of 
Africa ;  for  no  where  on  the  eutire  island  have  whites 
penetrated  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  shore,  and  even 
that  only  in  a  few  spots,  and  in  hasty  incursions,  giving 
no  time  for  observation.  As  it  was,  Jim's  only  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  watch  for  a  vessel  by  which  he 
could  make  his  escape.     Said  I  to  hira  one  day, 

**  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  struck 
inland,  and  taken  my  chance  of  what  might  happen." 

**  But  the  tril)c  I  was  with  would  not  go,  even  had  I 
been  desirous  to  do  so,  and  what  could  I  do.  naked  and 
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alone,  in  the  vast  woods,  without  even  liaving  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  oonrse  which  would  lead  me  to  a  more 
civilized  plaoe.  And  then,  to  turn  myself  away  from 
the  only  avenue  for  escape  from  a  life -long  bondage — ^I 
could  not  do  it" 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  long  story  was  told 
me  by  Jim,  just  as  I  have  written  it  His  habitual  taci- 
turnity would  not  have  given  way  so  far  as  to  spin  such 
a  yam  **  right  off  the  reel."  It  was  only  by  dint  of 
most  persistent  and  adroit  questioning,  taking  him  when 
he  was  in  his  best  humor,  generally  in  the  night  watcheB» 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  trick  at  the  wheel — a  sea* 
eon  of  good  humor  g^ierally  with  sailors — that  I  obtained 
it  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  I  picked  up  all  his 
experience,  and  had  I  not,  by  the  practice  of  various 
little  arts,  made  myself  a  &vorite  with  him,  I  should 
never  have  gotten  any  of  it  Although  not  adhering 
etrictly  to  the  language  of  the  narrator,  I  have  taken 
care  to  give  the  facte  just  as  they  were  stated  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BmxwT—StSior^  Amosements— Tired  of  the  Bhore—Lookiiigflir 
A  Vojage— Ship— The  Brig  Ocean — Her  Crew — DesoriptioB 
of  (he  Vessel — Nearly  a  quarrel 

Our  passage  to  Sydney  lasted  forty-five  days.  Here, 
after  discharging  our  cargo,  the  crew  were  paid  off,  and 
with  six  pounds  sterling  received  as  my  wages,  and  some 
money  brought  with  mc  from  the  United  States,  I  went 
ashore.  On  uniting  our  funds,  George  and  I  found  our- 
selves the  possessors  of  eighty  dollars,  quite  a  large  sum 
oi  money  for  two  sailors.  We  determined  to  remain 
oh  shore  till  we  were  heartily  tired  of  it ;  and  to  make 
the  cash  hold  out,  I,  who  was  the  steadiest  of  the  two, 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  purse,  with  an  agreement 
that  only  a  certain  sum  per  diem  should  be  given  out 

First  wc  purchased  a  few  necessary  articles  of  clothing, 
and  a  chest  for  our  joint  use.  Your  true  sailor  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  have  a  good  chest  of  sea  clothing.  In 
this  he  takes  much  pride,  and  let  him  be  as  drunken 
a  fellow  as  may  be,  to  replenish  it  he  spends  a  large  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  every  voyage.  Experience  has  taught 
him  that  in  this  matter  delay  is  dangerous,  and  his  first 
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/Outlay,  before  lie  ventares  on  a  spree,  is  witb  the  taflor 
or  slop-seller.  Having  filled  his  chest  with  the  yarious 
flannels,  dungarees,  oilcloths,  etc.,  needed,  the  balance  he 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  use  as  inclination  prompts 
him,  leaving  any  deficiencies  in  his  board  bill  or  grog 
money  to  be  settled  for  out  of  the  never-failing  month*M 
advance. 

I  had  imagined  Sydney  to  be  a  rather  ramblinor  and 
ill-constructed,  dirty  colonial  town,  such  as  one  not  un- 
frequently  meets  with  in  the  British  colonies.  I  wag. 
therefore,  agreeably  astonished  to  find  it,  with  the  excep- 
'  tion  of  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  city,  a  regularly 
laid -out  and  well-built  place,  the  streets  and  public 
buildings  of  which  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  an 
European  seaport  of  its  size.  There  was,  too,  a  finished 
appearance  about  it  which  I  had  hardly  expected  to  see, 
and  many  of  the  larger  buildings  hvA  quite  an  ancient 
look.  Everything  about  the  place  was  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish,** and  when  I  got  into  the  quarter  in  which  are  lo;a- 
ted  the  sailor's  boarding  houses,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  dash  of  colonial  reckleasncss  and  extravagance 
everywhere  perceptible,  I  could  have  easily  imagined  ray- 
self  in  some  seaport  of  England — rx)ndon  or  Liverpool. 

The  English,  particularly  of  the  lower  classes,  of  which 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Sydney,  rich  and  poor,  at 
that  time  was  composed,  are  a  people  of  peculiar  habita 

"^  This  was  before  whe  discoverj  of  gold  in  the  colony  of  New 
Bouth  Wales.  The  Sjrdnej  of  to-day  is  probably  quite  a  differ 
•nt  place. 
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i  aod  iftanners,  which  they  carry  with  them,  and  resolutely 
I  introduce  wherever  they  may  wander.  And  I  found  here 
:  $1\  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Englishman 
I  fully,  perhaps  a  little  extravagantly  developed.  It  was 
I  just  as  though  a  portion  of  I/)ndon  or  Liverpool  had 
I        be^n  by  some  magio  power  removed  to  this  extreme  end 

of  the  world. 
;  The  city  is  very  pleasantly  situated  a  part  on  a  rising 

I  ground,  a  kind  of  promontory,  and  a  part  in  the  adjoiu- 
I  iflg  valley.  It  fronts  on  Sydney  CJove,  a  secure  harbor 
}  about  seven  miles  from  the  capes  or  headlands  which  form 
;        Port  Jackson  Bay. 

j  One  of  the  principal  amusements  here  for  sailors  is 

I        horse-riding.      As  my  chum,   George,  was  fully  intent 

I        npon  seeing  all  of  *'  life  "  that  was  to  be  seen,  he  of  course 

I        must  go  horse-riding  too,  while  I  wandered  about  town  to 

get  a  look  at  the  most  note-worthy  places.     The  Parra- 

,        matta  Road  is  the  theater  of  Jack's  horsemanship,  and 

!        thither  George,  in  company  with  some  of  our  late  ship- 

!        mates,  proceeded  one  afternoon  on  a  parcel  of  as  hard- 

I        mouthed  beasts  as  even  sailors  usually  get  hold  of.     'i'he 

'        party  did   not   return   till   late  at  night,  when  I  was 

'        already  in  dream-land,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  George  till 

next  morning,  when  he  appeared  before  my  bed  with  as 

rueful  face  as  he  could  put  on,  and  proposed  to  go  down 

I        after  breakfast  and  hunt  a  ship. 

"  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  confounded  plaoe.  I  rode 
about  yesterday  till  I'm  as  sore  this  morning  as  though 
aome  one  had  beaten  me  with  a  stick,  and  now  those  fel- 
lows want  mo  to  g(y)ut  again.     It's  an  imposition.     They 
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«all  this  a  good  port,  but  thej  don't  know  what  good  ib,** 
growled  be. 

I  suggested  to  bim  tbat  tbeie  was  no  law  compellipg 
bim  to  ride  on  borseback. 

**  Well,  but  wbat  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  I'm  not 
going  to  loaf  about  tbe  town  all  day.  And  tbere's  no- 
thing else  to  see.  I'll  bave  to  get  drunk  to  pass  awaj 
tbe  time." 

"  Let's  go  cattle-tending,  George." 

''  Mention  cattle-tending  again,  and  Til  use  a  cowbide 
on  you.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  live  mummy  of  jourw 
^self  ?    Let's  go  down  and  sbip." 

Tbus  it  is  witb  tbe  sailor.  He  is  all  eagerness  to  get 
asbore,  and  is  bardly  tbere  before  be  is  glad  to  get  away 
again.  Having  no  friends,  and  debarred  by  bis  calling 
and  bis  dress,  if  not  by  lack  of  education,  from  inter- 
course witb  any  but  tbosc  of  bis  own  class,  a  few  days 
suffice  to  tire  bim  of  tbe  stupid  amusements  into  wbicb 
he  is  dragged,  often  against  bis  will ;  be  becomes  thor* 
ougbly  wearied,  and  is  almost  forced^  if  he  can't  get  a  ship, 
to  get  drunk,  as  my  old  chum  proposed  to  do,  in  mere 
self-defense. 

I'o  mc,  too,  tbe  time  would  soon  have  begun  to  grow 
tedious.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  let  me  see  all  that  was  ac- 
cessible to  me,  a  sailor.  To  take  a  trip  into  tbe  country, 
which  I  would  bave  much  liked,  I  lacked  means,  and 
also  friends  to  expedite  me  on  my  way.  I  therefore 
agreed  to  George's  proposal,  putting  off  tbe  execution  of 
it,  however,  to  next  day.  For  tbat  day  we  hired  a  car- 
nage, and  made  the  driver  take  us  t^ugh  every  streel 
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in  the  city  accessible  to  a  four-wheeled  yehiclc,  and  then 
out  into  the  country,  on  the  road  loading  to  Botany  Bay, 
letuming  in  time  to  get  our  supper. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  to  seek  for  a  ship.  I 
wished  much  to  make  a  voyage  in  one  of  the  sandal 
wood  hunters  which  sail  from  here — the  kind  of  vessel 
in  which  my  friend  Jim  had  been  wrecked — but  there 
were  just  then  none  in  port,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give 
up  ray  project,  mentally  determining  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion at  some  future  time.  Sailors  were  in  demand  just 
at  that  time  in  Sydney,  and  we  did  not  lack  offers  of 
voyages.  But  I  was  determined  to  be  suited  before  I 
shipped,  and  did  not  therefore  allow  George  to  engage 
himself  till  we  had  tnkcu  a  good  look  around. 

We  settled  at  length  upon  a  colonial  brig,  which  was 
about  to  proceed  to  I-orabok,  there  to  take  in  a  cargo  of 
rice,  to  carry  to  Macao  or  Whampoa.  It  promised  to  be 
a  novel  voyage,  and  the  brig  was  a  likely  vessel  The 
crew — she  was  to  carry  ten  hands  before  the  mast — were 
good-looking  men,  and  the  officers  had  a  good  name. 
Above  all.  we  were  promised  our  dis.'harge  when  we  got 
to  China,  and  with  this  additional  inducement  George 
and  I  were  satisfied  to  put  our  names  to  the  articles  of 
the  good  brig  Ocean,  of  Sydney,  at  three  pounds  per 
month,  and  smaJl  stores.  By  this  latter  clause  is  meant 
til  at  the  vessel  would  furnish  us  with  tea  and  sugar,  it  be- 
ing the  practice,  with  many  English  owners  and  captains, 
to  make  their  men  furnish  these  essentials,  and  such  other 
luxuries  as  come  properly  under  the  denomination  of 
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all  stores,  paying  them  in  such  oases  a  slight  inoreifld 
on  their  regular  wages. 

The  brig  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  but  her  crew 
was  wanted  on  board  immediately,  a  circfamstance  at 
whioh  I  heartily  rejoiced,  as  it  would  save  us  money. 
On  counting  up  our  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  I  found 
that  George  and  I  had  spent,  including  clothing  and 
boarding,  fifty  dollars  in  a  little  less  than  two  weeks, 
leaving  us  thirty.  One  month's  advance  to  each  of  us,  fif- 
teen dollars,  increased  our  store  to  sixty  dollars,  a  vast  deal 
more  than  sailors  generally  take  to  sea  with  them.  But 
we  were  going  to  China,  and  T  wanted  eveiy  dollar  we 
could  get 

Three  days  after  shipping,  we  sailed  for  our  first 
port,  Lombok.  Our  cr^w  was  composed  entirely  of  **  Syd- 
ney Ck)ve8,"  all  lank,  stout,  silent  fellows,  who  "  did  their 
duty  and  asked  odds  of  no  man,'*  as  they  significantly 
said.  The  vessel  was  '•  colonial "  too,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  I  found  her  discipline  to  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
English  vessels.  A  regular  allowance  of  provisions  was 
served  out,  as  in  the  latter,  but  these  were  of  better 
quality,  and  there  was  no  banyan  day.  Everything  was 
of  the  best,  and  the  cook,  who  received  a  severe  admoni- 
tion to  do  his  duty,  (from  one  of  the  crew,)  on  the  first 
day  out,  got  up  any  kind  of  a  mess  that  the  forecastle 
chose  to  suggest. 

But  the  greatest  difierenoe  was  in  the  treatment  of  the 
men  by  the  officers.  There  was  no  haughty  ordering 
here  and  there,  such  as  British  mates  and  captains 
delight  in;    no  unnecessary  pulling    and  hauling,   no 
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aaldng  qran  jam,  or  other  contrivanoes  to  keqp  the  mon 
hoMj.  EverythiDg  was  oonductod  in  a  yeiy  qiuet  way. 
CMen  were  ^ren,  bat  the  mode  of  falfillment  in  general 
kitnifted  to  the  men  themselves,  who,  being  thorough 
■samcii,  took  proper  pride  in  doing  well  what  was  given 
diem. 

We  had  regular  watch  and  watch,  and  no  work  was 
done  after  four  o'dook  in  the  aftemocm.  There  was  none 
of  the  nsoal  hnnying  up.  Each  one,  in  oonsequenoe, 
did  his  work  with  a  will.  When  sail  was  to  be  short- 
ened, or  the  topsails  reefed,  the  laying  of  the  yards,  and 
kanling  up  clewlines  or  reeftackles,  was  left  in  great 
measure  in  the  hands  of  the  men  themselves,  and  we  of 
eonrse  took  care  to  make  the  work  as  light  as  possible. 
And  among  the  crew  there  was  no  holding  back ;  eveiy 
one  knew  his  station,  and  jumped  there  when  he  was  re- 
fniied.  Altogether,  we  passed  a  very  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  and  to  me  a  very  pleasant  one. 

How  such  discipline  would  work  with  any  other  than 
OokniaU,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Of  course,  unless 
die  crew  were  thorough  seamen,  it  would  lead  in  many 
eases  to  confusion.  With  such  a  rough  and  quick-tem- 
pered set  as  we  had,  it  was  the  only  plan.  They  them- 
■elves  made  the  rules  by  which  their  offii*ers  were  forced 
to  abide.  The  captain  knew  quite  well  that  to  give  tbem 
just  cause  of  offense,  would  be  to  pro^'oke  a  retaliation 
whioh  would  be  far  from  pleasaut  And  the  crew,  with 
a  kind  of  feeling  of  honor,  which  I  have  often  noticed  in 
enoh  characters  as  theirs,  abstained  scrupuloudy  from 
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taking  any  undue  advantage  of  the  power  whioh  they 
felt  themselves  possessed  of. 

Only  once  during  our  voyage  did  a  misunderstanding 
occur.  It  was  before  we  reached  Lombok,  and  while  we 
were  sailing  through  the  trades.  We  were  about  to  paint 
the  brig  inside.  It  was  intended  to  commence  the  work 
on  Monday  morning,  and  on  the  Sabbath  evening  before, 
the  mate,  who  had  been  taking  a  little  more  grog  during 
the  day  than  was  promotive  of  a  clear  understanding, 
ordered  the  watch  on  deck  to  come  aft  and  lift  aside  some 
spare  topsails,  preparatory  for  the  morrow's  work.  One 
of  the  men  quietly  remarked  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  it 
was  not  customary  to  work  on  that  day. 

"  Come  aft  this  instant,  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  Sun- 
day, or  J  '11  keep  you  at  work  every  Sunday  during  the 
cruise,"  shouted  the  drunken  mate,  highly  excited. 

"  You*d  better  come  and  take  us  aft,"  was  the  answer 
to  this. 

All  hands  came  up  out  of  the  forecastle,  and  it  was  at 
once  understood  that  the  order  was  not  to  be  obeyed. 
The  mate  was  by  this  time  aware  that  he  was  getting 
himself  into  trouble,  and  when  the  sound  of  handspikes 
being  gathered  up,  in  readiness  for  a  row,  struck  upon 
his  ear,  he  dove  down  into  the  cabin  to  ask  the  skipper's 
advice. 

The  latter  immediately  came  upon  deck,  and  glancing 
for  a  moment  over  the  crowd  collected  about  the  wiud- 
lass,  called  the  oldest  of  the  seamen  by  name,  desiring 
him  to  come  aft.  This  he  did,  and  the  captain,  who  felt, 
of  course,  bound  to  support  his  mate,   even  if  he  was 
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wrong,  lepresented  to  John  that  the  matter  requiicd  mM 
a  mere  trifle — ^that  it  would  establish  no  precedent — ^that 
die  mate  was  anxious  to  get  at  the  painting  as  early  as 
ponble  on  the  following  day,  and  finally  wound  up  by 
feminding  him  that  disobedienoe  to  orders  was  mutiny, 
and  that  in  such  cases  he,  the  captain,  was  empowered  to 
inooeed  to  extreme  measures. 

John  heard  him  through,  then  said  yeiy  drily,  "  Cap- 
tain, if  you  knew  how  little  1  cared  about  you,  you'd  be 
imprised,"  and  walked  forward  to  the  fore(»sUe. 

How  much  the  captain  was  surprised  at  this  thor- 
OD^ly  characteristi<^  remark,  it  would  be  hard  to  tdl, 
bat  there  was  no  more  said  about  moving  the  spars,  and 
wo  were  never  after  called  upon  for  any  Sunday  work. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  Yarn  of  Sandal  Wood  Hunting— Arrlyal  at  Lombok— !&• 
Nativea — Chinese  Residents — Manner  of  Life  of  the  People- 
Take  in  Cargo— The  Country-Wallah— Her  Crew. 

Settino  aside  the  little  inconveniences  and  crosseB 
which  are  unavoidable  in  every  ship,  and  which  merely 
served  the  purpose  of  enabling  my  worthy  chum,  George, 
to  relieve  himself  of  his  superfluous  bile,  1  think  I  never 
enjoyed  any  voyage  so  much  as  this  in  the  brig  Ocean. 
Our  course  lay  through  a  ncariy  uninterrupted  succession 
of  fine  weather,  in  which  the  dark  little  forecastle  was 
almost  entirely  deserted,  and  we  all  slept  and  lived  on 
deck.  Wc  were  as  nearly  our  own  masters  as  it  is  good 
for  sailors  to  be,  and  with  an  experienced  and  thoroughly 
united  crew,  we  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  tolerably 
contented. 

As  for  myself,  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance. 
The  voyage  was  a  novel  one,  and  quite  out  of  the  usual 
line  of  such  sailors  as  I  had  been  most  among.  And  the 
past  experiences  of  my  shipmates,  as  communicated  to 
one  another  and  to  me  in  the  pleasant  dog-watches,  as  we 
lay  on  deck  in  the  half  light  of  the  bright  stars,  with 
(190) 
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■oft  lepliyrs  wafting  us  alongp  were  an  inezhaostible 
■ooroe  of  interest  to  me. 

Some  of  these  men  had  not  been  the  other  side  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  for  many  years.  They  had  sailed 
fipom  Sydney,  in  every  direction,  to  the  most  oat-of-the- 
way  places,  and  on  the  strangest  errands.  India,  China, 
As  Ladxones,  the  Philippines,  and  the  island  world  of  the 
Soath  Pacific:  with  all  they  were  familiar,  of  each  they 
kad  something  to  relate.  Here  I  heard  over  again  the 
•toiy  of  the  Christian  settlement  on  Pitcaim*s  Island, 
which  had  formed  one  of  our  Sunday  School  volumes  at 
kome.  But  how  much  pleasanter  to  listen  to  the  tale  as 
it  had  been  told  one  of  my  shipmates  by  a  descendant  of 
Thursday  October  Christian  himself.  Numberless  whal- 
ing adventures,  fights  with  savages,  and  incidents  in  the 
strange  voyages  of  the  country  ships,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  experiences  of  life  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  farms — 
the  relation  of  these  occupied  our  idle  time,  and  afforded 
me  many  pleasant  hours. 

I  was  the  youngest  seaman  on  board,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  myself  a  fiivoritc  among  my  older 
diipmates,  by  readiness  in  jumping  aloft  when  light  sails 
were  to  be  loosed  or  furled,  and  by  general  willingness  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  *'  light  b:ind."  Then,  too,  my  inexpe- 
rience in  the  changeful  life  they  had  led,  made  them 
feel  a  flattering  superiority  to  me,  which,  as  it  was  not 
vnpleasant,  I  did  not  seek  to  do  away  with.  And  the  con- 
■equence  was,  that  I  was  always  called  for  when  any 
janung  was  going  on  ;  and  often,  when  my  trick  at  the 
wheel  would  01*0111  just  an  some  one  was  in  the  midst  of 
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an  interesting  story,  one  of  the  older  hands  would  bid  mo 
sit  still,  while  he  steered  my  trick  for  me. 

I  said  one  day  that  if  I  ever  got  back  to  Sydney  I 
would  make  a  voyage  in  a  sandal  wood  hunter. 

"  Here's  Long  Tom,  Charley,"  said  one  in  answer, 
*'  he's  been  in  those  craft  for  the  last  two  years.  You 
had  better  get  him  to  take  you  in  tow.  He  can  pick 
you  out  the  very  boat  for  a  good  voyage." 

'•  Tom  promised  us  a  yam  about  his  last  trip."  re- 
marked one  of  the  others. 

*♦  Come,  a  yam,  a  yam,  boys,"  sung  out  another,  and 
at  the  word  we  gathered  upon  the  forecastle,  with  our 
pea-jackets,  and  arranged  ourselves  in  comfortable  posi- 
tions to  listen  to  the  yam. 

••  Who  has  the  next  helm?" 

'•  I  do,"  answered  one  of  the  starboard  watch. 

"  Then  do  you  stow  yourself  outside,  so  that  you 
won't  disturb  any  one  when  yon  get  up  to  go  aft*' 

This  being  done,  aud  all  hands  being  arranged  in 
various  positions  about  Long  Tom,  a  lank,  ])ut  by  no 
means  slender  six  footir,  he,  after  a  little  coquetting, 
declaring  the  yam  not  worth  relating,  etc.,  finally  bit  off 
the  customary  quantity  of  pig  tail,  and  clearing  his 
throat,  began  as  follows: 

''  You  know,  shipmates,  or  most  of  you  do,  that  on 
board  of  those  craft  that  go  out  upon  the  look  for  sandal 
wood  and  tortoise  shell,  the  crew  are  not  shipped  at  set 
wages,  so  much  a  month  and  small  stores,  but  go  upon 
a  regular  lay.  like  whalemen ;  only,  my  word,  it's  a  better 
and  more  paying  lay  than  any  whaling  that  I  ever  saw. 
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The  Eliza  Jane — she  was  named  after  the  skipper's 
wife — was  a  pretty  little  colonial  built  craft,  brigantine 
rigged,  steering  and  working  easily,  and  sailing  mucb 
better  than  the  generality  of  colony  built  vessels. 

"  We  carried  a  stout  crew,  for  so  small  a  craft,  twelve 
men  before  the  mast,  captain,  two  mates,  cook,  and  stew- 
ard. We  could  man  two  whale  boats,  which  hung  at 
davits  upon  the  quarters,  and  yet  leave  on  board  as  many 
men  to  keep  ship,  as  could  have  worked  her  any  where 
she  could  go.  We  shipped  upon  a  lay  of  one  ninety- 
ninth.  That  is  to  say,  one  pound  sterling  out  of  every 
ninety-nine  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  was  each  man's 
share.  This  was  a  lay  which  gave  us  promise  of  a  good 
voyage,  and  we  sailed  from  Sydney  in  high  spirits. 

"  We  were  all  old  shipmates,  and  a  better  crew  ITl 
venture  to  say  never  sailed  out  of  Port  Jackson  Bay  than 
that  of  the  I'^iza  Jane.  All  of  us  had  been  whaling, 
which  the  skipper  made  a  necessary  contlition  to  shipping 
a  man,  as  he  intended  to  visit  some  islands  which  he 
had  found  on  his  last  voyage  to  be  entirely  deserted, 
where  he  expected  to  pick  up  a  large  portion  of  his  cargo. 
He  had  the  name  of  being  a  smart  fellow  in  bis  chosen 
business — for  he  had  never  followed  any  other — and  was 
well  known  for  the  many  narrow  escapes  he  had  had 
firom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  for  his 
readiness  to  venture  anywhere  and  everywhere,  where 
sandal  wood  and  tortoise  shell  were  to  be  found. 

*•  We  expected  to  do  a  good  deal  of  boating.  This,  as 
it  is  generally  done  on  a  surf-bound  beach,  is  wet  work, 
but  after  all,  pleasanter  and  more  exciting  than  trading 
13 
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with  saTagea  throngh  the  meshes  of  a  boarding  netting, 
and  keeping  an  aimed  watch  day  and  night,  for  fear  of  a 
surprise.  Our  trading  cargo  consisted  of  an  assortment 
of  old  and  new  spikes,  and  yariouslj  sized  scraps  and 
pieoes  of  iron,  scarlet -colored  cloth,  beads,  tobacco,  look- 
ing-glasses, trinkets  of  varioas  kinds,  knives,  hatchets, 
aiod  a  large  box  fall  of  old  clothes,  probably  the  stock 
in  trade  of  some  second-hand  clothing  store  in  Sydney. 
We  had  the  forecastle  to  onrselves,  and  were  allowed  to 
take  ont  a  small  private  venture  of  our  own,  with  per- 
mission to  stow  the  proceeds  in  our  bunk  a 

'•Our  course  was  shaped  for  the  islands  known  as  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago,  where  we  were  to  make  some  trade 
with  the  natives.  This  extensive  group  was  to  be  our 
principal  cruising  ground,  although  the  mate  told  us  that 
we  should  sail  over  toward  the  Louisiade  group,  should 
we  not  <j[o  as  well  as  the  skipper  desired,  lliis  is  the 
great  cruising  ground  for  sandal  wood  hunters,  and  among 
these  islands  they  not  unfrequently  meet  with  large 
quantities  of  the  precious  wood. 

"  Sandal  wood,  you  must  know  boys,  is  brought  off  by 
the  natives  in  sticks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  su^it-i. 
ently  small  to  be  handily  stowed  in  the  hold.  They  are 
glad  to  take  in  exchange,  such  old  clothes,  trinkets,  and 
bits  of  iron  as  the  captain  lets  them  have.  Thus  for  a 
few  dollars  worth  of  trade  jim  get  several  tuns  of  wood, 
worth  in  Sydney  twenty-five  pounds  sterling  per  tan,  and 
in  China  about  fifty  pcmnds.  Turtle  shell  is  generally 
gathered  by  the  crew.  It  was  for  this  more  especially 
that  we  had  ovr  boat&     Considerable  quantities  of  the 
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Aell  are  washed  up  on  the  shored  of  the  islands  bj  the 
swell,  and  there  it  is  picked  up.  It  is  bnt  seldom  that 
yoo  oatch  a  live  turtle,  unless  you  happen  to  come  to  an 
island  frequented  by  them,  where  one  can  watch  for 
them,  when  they  come  up  on  shore  at  night  to  deposit 
Jfcheir  eggs  in  the  sand. 

"Oar  first  harbor  for  trading  was  Joannette,  one  of 
the  Solomon  group.  Here  the  natives  were  reputed 
quite  wild,  and  we  took  every  precaution  to  preserve  our- 
selves from  an  attack.  No  sooner  were  our  sails  lowered 
than  we  triced  up  the  boarding  nettings,  and  loaded  our 
firearms,  the  watch  on  deck  being  appointed  to  keep  a 
constant  and  watchful  guard,  while  those  of  us  whose 
tum  it  was  below,  had  leisure  to  observe  the  natives 
launching  their  canoes  preparatory  to  coming  off. 

**  Soon  quite  a  fleet  of  boats,  some  containing  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  chickens,  parrots,  etc.,  were 
paddled  off  toward  us,  looking,  with  their  curious  out- 
riggers, like  enormous  lobsters  skimming  along  the  sur- 
hoe." 

"  How  are  their  outriggers  fixed,  Tom  ?" 

••  The  canoes  are  so  narrow,  that  they  would  very 
eaoly  capsize,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  even  for 
a  native,  to  bring  one  safely  through  the  surf  To 
remedy  this,  they  fasten  to  one  side  three  arms,  each  per- 
haps eight  or  ten  feet  long,  bow  shaped,  that  their  middle 
may  not  touch  the  water,  but  with  their  other  ends  lying 
on  the  surface.  These  outside  ends  are  united  by  a  fore 
and  aft  piece,  which  rests  on  and  skims  along  the  water. 
With  this  contrivance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tum  over 
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a  canoe,  as  the  buoyancy  of  the  outrigger  preTontS  Hk 
dipping  on  that  side,  and  its  weight  effectually  keeps  it 
from  capsizing  on  the  opposite.  With  a  good  outrigger, 
they  not  unfrequcntly  put  sail  on  a  little  canoe,  and 
dance  merrily  over  the  water,  the  strange -looking  arms 
now  lifted  high  up  in  the  air,  now  plunged  into  the  Sea,, 
But  let  the  outrigger  give  way,  which  sometimes  occurs, 
and  the  boat  is  almost  helpless,  and  John  Kanaka  takes 
the  water  for  it. 

**  As  soon  as  the  natives  got  within  hearing,  the  skip- 
per, who  spoke  their  language,  warned  them  off,  giving 
permission  for  only  two  boats  to  come  alongside  at  a 
time,  and  threatening  to  fire  into  any  that  transgressed 
the  rule.  Two  chiefs,  in  large  canoes,  accordingly  sailed 
up  to  the  starboard  side,  where  was  a  small  entering* 
place,  and  making  fast  their  boats,  came  on  board,  with 
their  crews.  They  first  laid  at  the  captain's  feet  an 
dBPering  of  plantains,  cocoanuts,  chickens,  and  a  beautiful 
parrot,  and  then  informed  him  that  they  had  some  sandal 
wood  for  him,  on  shore,  if  he  wanted  it,  desiring  at  the 
same  time  to  know  what  he  had  to  trade. 

"  He  informed  them,  and  held  some  farther  conversa- 
tion with  them,  after  which,  they  came  forward  to  trade 
with  the  crew  for  some  fruit  We  had  been  before 
warned  not  to  make  any  display  of  our  articles  of  trade, 
nor  to  make  any  liberal  offers  for  their  firuit,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  up  the  value  of  bartering  goods. 
While  the  chiefs  were  aft,  the  crew  had  been  looking 
about  the  vessel,  with  such  an  air  as  a  parcel  of  sailors 
would  be  likely  to  put  on,  were  they  set  on  board  a  ship 
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in  which  everything  was  made  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  fact,  to  these  people,  who  possess  not  even 
the  commonest  articles  found  on  board  ship,  and  who 
Yftlue  iron  as  we  do  gold,  a  vessel  must  appear  an  almost 
inexhaustible  mine  of  riches. 

'  "  Knowing  their  thieving  propensities,  we  had,  directly 
after  coming  to  anchor,  stowed  down  below  decks  every- 
thing removable,  or  that  could  be  conveniently  carried 
off.  At  this  they  were  evidently  disappointed.  After 
vainly  looking  about  for  something  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  thieving  hands,  a  native  came  with  a  begging 
&ce,  forward,  and  asked  one  of  us  for  a  nail,  pointing  to 
one  which  was  sticking  in  an  old  board  forward  of  the 
windlass,  l  he  gift  of  a  small  wrought  nail  made  him  a 
rich  man,  f<»r  he  danced  aft  to  his  companions  in  the 
greatest  glee,  and  we  soon  had  the  entire  crowd  (there 
were  six  of  them,)  begging  around  us  for  a  similar  favor. 
There  were  no  more  nails  forthcoming,  however. 

•*  In  their  anxiety  to  obtain  some  iron,  they  now  began 
to  entertain  an  idea  of  pulling  one  of  the  eycbolts  out  of 
the  deck.  Forming  a  ring  about  one  in  the  starl)oard 
gptngway.  that  their  pro  codings  might  not  be  obsers'ed 
hy  the  crew,  two  of  the  stoutest  now  got  down  upon 
deck,  and  catching  hold  of  the  securely  fastened  bolt. 
did  their  best  to  pull  and  jerk  it  loose,  of  course  without 
effect  Ne\erthcle8s  they  tugged  away  manfully,  until 
the  mate  stepped  toward  them,  when  they  immediately 
walked  off,  apparently  much  disappointed.  Had  any 
article  of  iron  been  lying  about  within  reach,  they  would 
kave  spared  no  ingenuity  or  labor  to  make  off  with  it 
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**  The  next  morning  was  appointed  to  begin  the  tiadc. 
Qui  visitors  shortly?  took  leave,  and  were  succcede*!  by 
otlierf»  who  in  turn,  after  gazing  around  tbe  veseei,  and 
focing  nolbing  to  steal,  made  room  for  their  companions 
\Va  had  a  suocessioii  of  canoca  along  side  till  sunseti 
when  all  the  boats  were  ordered  away»  and  instnustions 
given  to  fire  into  the  first  canoe  t^at  came  witMo  gun- 
shot. 

•*  Next  mofning  began  tbe  hwsy  trade.  Already,  be- 
fore breakfast,  a  number  of  canoes  were  lauuclied  from 
sbore  and  forced  through  the  surf,  coming  to  na  laden 
witli  rough-looking  Bticka  of  Batidal  wood,  of  rarious 
shapes  and  siies.  Ah  on  the  previous  day,  only  two  boats 
were  allowed  along  side  at  once»  and  only  one  was  traded 
with  at  a  time, 

**  Early  in  the  morning,  the  captain  had  overhauled 
his  cheat  of  old  olothea  in  Uie  hold,  to  familiarife  him- 
aelf  with  its  cont^'nts,  and  be  now  itood  at  the  gangway, 
when*  the  M^ood  was  passed  iu,  to  judge  of  its  value,  and 
make  such  offers  as  he  chose  for  it  For  an  old  regi- 
mental coat  of  re<l  cloth,  with  a  littlf?  taniishcd  gold 
lace  upon  it,  he  got  sandal  wood  which  aflcrward  broujrht 
him  in  at  Icaj^t  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  So,  too, 
knives,  small  inirrora,  spike  nails,  tobaoc^t  and  numerous 
articles  of  old  clothes,  were  dispoeed  of  on  e<jually  ad* 
vantagcous  terms.  Each  Kanaka,  when  bis  trade  was 
finwhod,  was  sent  away,  to  make  rwm  for  mr»re,  until  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afiumoon  wt*  had  our  entire  deck  and 
portion  of  the  h^>ld  filled  with  the  curiously  twisted 
stitika  of  wood,  which  it  was  necessary  to  stow  down 
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before  we  oould  trade  more.  A  stranger  to  the  busiuesB 
would  have  sai«l  that  we  had  quite  suffioieBt  to  load  the 
vessel,  yet  nnder  the  ciirefui  hauds  of  our  experienced 
mater  it  was  so  snugly  stowed  that  it  oeoupied  hut  a  small 
ffpaoe  in  the  bold* 

By  the  following  noon  we  had  gotten  all  tlieir  wood, 
while  the  natifes  could  be  seen  stalking  about,  or  squats 
ting  in  their  boats,  arrayed  in  the  articlea  which  they 
had  obtained  from  us.  As  they  adorned  themsclveg  with 
the  Tarioua  coats,  vests,  and  trowsers,  some  of  them  pre- 
eented  most  comical  figures.  One  liad  nothing  on  but  a 
bright  red  military  ooat»  while  the  only  garment  of 
others  was  an  old  vest  Some  had  hung  looking- 
giaoBee  about  their  nooks,  while  many  of  the  females, 
▼ain  creatureii,  had  run  nails  and  other  bits  of  iron 
through  the  large  holes  in  their  earst  and  in  some  in- 
aUDoes  even  in  their  noeos.  All  scemefi  highly  delight^ 
■I  the  change  in  their  appearanoo* 

"We  took  our  departure  amid  many  regrets  of  tlio 
Batn'es,  who  were  loth  to  see  such  a  prize  go  away  from 
their  shoree*.  Clur  next  two  or  three  stopping* placet 
were  some  deserted  islets  in  the  same  group,  with  which 
our  captain  was  familiar  from  previous  visits,  'inhere  we 
went  aabore  in  our  whale  Iwsats,  and  starched  a1x)ut  the 
baaoh  for  turtle  shell  Sometimes  we  found  quite  a 
quantity :  at  othtrg,  half  a  day's  diligent  search  would 
not  be  repaid  by  a  fdnglc  piece  of  shtlh  The  entire 
beacb  was  strewed  thickly  with  the  center  lioiies  of  tho 
fook  aqni^l  or  <  it t tie  llsh.  which  must  have  ejListed  here 
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in  great  numbers.     The  white,  porous  oblong  bones  fkixly      | 
covered  the  beach,  in  spots. 

"  On  one  of  the  deserteil  islets  we  met  with  quite  %  | 
prize,  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  of  Ambergris.  It'  was  a 
jellow,  tolerably  solid  substance,  bearing,  I  thought*  ; 
some  resomblancc  to  an  old  honeycomb.  The  mass  we  found  i 
weighed,  I  believe,  three  pounds.  It  was  carefully  put  | 
away  by  the  captain,  to  be  sold  when  we  got  to  Sydney. 

''  Thus  alternately  tradmg  and  looking  about  ourselves,  J 
we  at  length  filled  our  vessel,  and  set  sail  on  our  return  i 
to  Sydney.*' 

"  How  did  the  natives  look,  with  whom  you  traded  ?  " 
I  asked. 

•*  There  were  various  tribes,  and  1  suppose  races  of 
them.  Some  were  dark  brown,  with  long,  glossy,  black 
hair,  and  the  usual  Kanaka  features.  Others  were  short 
in  stature,  nearly  black,  with  curling  hair,  and  negro  fea- 
tures. These  last  were  much  the  most  savage,  and  we 
could  do  but  little  with  them  in  the  way  of  tragic. 

"  On  most  of  the  islands  we  saw  ooioanut  trees ;  at 
some  the  natives  brought  off  ■  ananas,  and  some  few 
other  fruits.  They  appear  also  to  raise  chickens  and 
hogs.  Of  birds  there  seemed  to  be  an  abundance  where- 
ever  we  touched,  and  on  them  the  ruder  natives  probably 
subsist  Th(!  men  all  walked  about  in  a  state  of  nudity ; 
the  women  wore  the  tapa,  or  waist  cloth,  made  of  the 
fiber  of  the  .ocoanut  tree,  I  suppose.  They  are  a  semi- 
amphibious  people,  as  are  all  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  appearing  to  be  nearly  as  mu-h  at  home  in 
the  water  as  on  dry  land.     Their  principal  arms  were 
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Imge  clubs,  the  heads  of  whidi  were  stadded  with  sharp 
peoes  of  shell 

.  **  On  arriving  at  Sydney,  we  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
oar  sandal  wood,  and  with  the  rest  the  vessel  sailed  for 
China.  Previously  to  this,  however,  the  crew  were  paid 
off.  We  were  gone  four  months  on  our  voyage.  Our 
pay  amounted  to  the  snug  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling, 
(nearly  two  hundred  dollars,)  each.  This  was  considered 
quite  an  extra  voyage. 

*'  In  China,  the  sandal  wood  probably  brought  our  cap- 
tain double  the  price  he  would  have  obtained  for  it  at 
Sydney,  and  thus  he  and  the  owners  must  have  made  a 
remunerative  voyage." 

The  Chinese  use  the  sandal  wood  in  the  manufacture 
of  fans  and  other  ornamental  articles,  and  value  it  highly. 
In  fact,  sandal  wood  and  shark's  fins  are  at  this  day  two 
valuable  articles  of  export  from  British  India  to  various 
parts  of  China. 

We  passed  safely  through  Torres*  Straits,  and  in 
thirty-five  days  from  Sydney  reached  Lombolc,  or  rather 
the  port  of  Arapanam,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island.  Lombok  is  a  small  but  fertile  island  of  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago.  It  lies  between  the  isles  of  Bali,  or 
Bally,  and  Sumbawa,  separated  from  each  by  a  n.irrow 
strait.  Next  west  of  Bally  is  the  island  of  Java. 
Lombok  itself  is  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  till  the 
land,  and  export  great  (quantities  of  rice,  which  is  the 
principal  product  of  the  soil.  It  is  said  that  not  less 
than  from  twenty  to  tw«nty-five  thousand  tuns  of  this 
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iprmin  are  exported  yearly  to  various  parts  of  the  Indies^      ! 

much  of  it  going  to  China. 

I'he  island  is  intersected  by  a  mountainous  ridge,  and 
on  the  north  coast  is  an  active  volcano,  having  a  peak 
which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  at  sea.  This  was  the  | 
first  active  volcano  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  watched  the 
thin  smoke  ever  and  anon  curling  above  its  top,  with 
much  curiosity,  almost  wishing  that  an  eruption  might 
take  place  while  we  were  there ;  although  such  an  ev^it 
would  doubtless  have  overwhelmed  many  feimilies  in 
ruins. 

The  harbor  of  Ampanam  is  small,  but  has  a  good  an- 
chorage. As  this  was  the  first  Malay  place  at  which  I  had 
ever  been  ashore,  I  saw  much  to  amuse  me.  The  people 
live  in  long  houses  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  perched  j 
upon  high  posts,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
Several  families  generally  reside  in  one  dwelling,  their 
stock  of  chickens  and  hogs  abiding  on  the  ground  beneath, 
possibly  acting  as  scavengers  to  remove  the  refuse  of  the 
houses  above.  The  dwellings  are  entered  by  means  of 
ladders,  and  when  these  are  hauled  up  all  communication 
from  without  is  shut  off.  The  groves  of  cocoanuts  and 
palms  among  which  these  houses  stood  made  a  beautiful 
shade  for  them,  while  bananas,  pomegranates,  shaddocks, 
mangosteens,  and  other  fruits  seemed  to  grow  almost 
q)ontaneously,  in  every  cleared  spot 

The  groves  were  filled  with  birds  of  beautiful  plum- 
age, though  it  must  be  owned,  many  of  them  of  discord- 
ant voices.  These  gave  to  the  woods  an  appearance  of 
life  and  bustle,  which  was  as  strange  as  pleasant     Hero       | 
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and  tlien  cirald  be  nen  %  laonkqy  or  a  marmoflet,  kap- 
tag  fioHi  bmioh  to  hranbh  amoog  tbe  Inxnriaiifc  fidiagob 
mwwbi^aaghj^  tail,  and  pting  vent  to  aohxill  aoraaek 
i  mnid  ifcarUe  Ae  otlier  inhaUtania  of  tbe  grovea 


Natitbi  of  Lombok. 

We  took  great  pleasQTC  in  rambling  through  these 
grovea,  on  the  two  Sundays  which  we  spent  aghore  here. 
Tkt  people,  althoogh  not  disponed  to  hold  any  more  com- 
Minication  with  us  than  was  actually  necessary,  were 
kind  and  attentive.  Fruits  and  provisions  were  remark- 
aUy  cheap.  We  purchased  twenty-five  large  fowls  for 
•  dollar.  Cocoanuts  and  bananas  were  to  be  had  almost 
iir  the  asking,  and  other  fruits  cost  but  very  little  more. 
I  here  purchased  a  monkey,  as  I  wanted  something  with 
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which  to  amuse  myself  when  we  should  be  again  at  sea. 
He  was  a  wild  little  fellow,  and  I  got  him  a  chain,  with 
which  to  keep  him  fast  while  lying  in  port,  that  he  might 
not  slip  off  into  some  of  the  shore  boats  frequ;:ntly  along- 
side. His  monkeyship  only  cost  half  a  rupee  (twenty- 
five  cents) ,  while  parrots  could  be  bought  for  from  ten 
cents  to  half  a  dollar.  Of  course,  these  birds  were 
freshly  caught,  and  could  not  talk.  Parrots  which  have 
learned  to  talk  Malay  or  Arabic  are  highly  valued,  and 
are  not  sold  under  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars. 

Besides  the  natives  of  the  islands,  who  are  Malays, 
and  of  course  partly  Mohammedans,  a  portion  of  the 
residents  are  Chinese.  These  filled  here  the  line  of  busi- 
ness which  I  have  notieed  they  generally  take  to  when 
away  from  their  homes.  They  are  the  small  merchants 
of  a  place,  and  their  shops  answer  to  the  "  comer  gro- 
ceries" in  the  United  States.  Meet  them  where  you 
will,  away  from  their  home,  and  you  will  find  the  Chi- 
nese to  be  smart,  thriving,  and  industrious  people,  living 
fingally  and  keeping  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  in  busi- 
ness matters.  Some  of  the  Chinese  who  live  in  Lombok 
are  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy ;  but  most  of  them,  when 
they  acquire  a  competency,  return  to  their  native  places, 
to  settle  down.  They  do  not  even  intermarry  with  the 
natives,  but  import  their  wives  from  the  Celestial 
Empire,  or  remain  single  until  they  return  home. 

The  Chinaman  dresses  alike  all  the  world  over.  His 
thick-soled,  clumsy  shoes,  petticoat  trowsers,  slouchy 
jacket,  and  little  round  cap,  reach  from  India  to  Ameri- 
ca, from  Shanghai  to  Sydney.     The  Malay  natives  dress 
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urionsly,  aooording  to  rank  or  means.     The  wealthier 
wear  tunics  of  fine  material,  woven  in  bright  figures. 

The  men  are  distin- 
gaishable  by  the  long 
creese,  and  a  short 
dagger,  stuck  in  their 
belt  These  arms  are, 
however,  at  this  time, 
more  for  ornament  than 
me,  and  the  natives  of 
this  island  seemed  to 
be  a  very  harmless,  in- 
offensive people.  The 
malc8,  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  wear  noth- 
ing but  a  waist-cloth 
and  turban,  while  the 
women  dress  themselves 
in  long  gowns,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  formed  by  MalatSeaman. 
winding  a  bright-colored  cotton  shawl  loosely  and  grace- 
fully around  the  body. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  administered  by  a 
number  of  raiabs.  whose  jealousies  frequently  embroil 
their  subjects  in  quarrels  and  petty  wars.  These  quar- 
rels the  Dutch  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Java  have 
taken  advantage  of  at  various  times  to  introduce  their 
authority  as  arbitrators,  and  they  wield  at  this  time  a 
oontroliing  influence  in  the  government. 
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We  began  to  take  in  our  rioe  as  soon  as  the  baUaii 
was  sufficiently  leveled  and  dunnage  laid,  en  which  to 
stow  it.  It  was  brought  alongside  by  the  natives  in 
large  boats,  and  hoisted  or  rather  tossed  in  on  board,  and 
stowed  in  the  hold,  by  the  crew.  It  was  pretty  severe 
labor  to  carry  the  sacks  of  rioe  through  our  low  hold, 
and  stow  them  snugly  in  tiers  fore  and  aft  The 
weather  was  oppressively  warm,  and  the  hold  was  like  an 
oven.  We  worked  from  daylight  till  dark — that  is  from 
six  to  six,  with  half  an  hour's  intermission  for  break- 
fast, and  an  hour  for  dinner.  We  had  a  stout  crew,  and 
therefore  the  work  went  cheerily  on,  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks  we  had  the  brig  filled  to  the  hatches  with  rioe, 
and  were  ready  to  sail  for  China. 

While  we  lay  at  Ampanam,  or  Lombok  as  eveiybody 
persisted  in  calling  the  port,  a  large  country  ship  came 
in  to  the  anchorage,  to  obtain  some  provisions.  Our  cap- 
tain paid  her  a  visit,  and  1  was  luckily  one  of  the  boat's 
crew  who  took  him  on  board,  so  that  I  too  had  a  look  at 
the  stranger.  We  had  lain  at  but  a  short  distance  from 
a  large  country  wallah,  in  Madras,  but  I  had  never  had 
a  chance  to  board  her,  so  that  I  now  for  the  first  time 
stood  on  the  deck  of  one  of  these  singular  crafL 

She  was  a  ship  of  about  nine  hundred  tuns,  and  would 
have  been  manned,  if  an  American,  by  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hands,  if  a  British  vessel,  by  perhaps  twenty- 
twa  But  her  Hindoo  or  Lascar  crew  numbered  not  less 
than  seventy.  These  had  placed  over  them  a  serang.  or 
boatswain,  and  three  boatswain's  mates,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  matea  They 
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used  calls  or  pipes,  precisely  like  that  used  by  the  boat- 
swain of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  loud  **  belay "  which  was 
b  in<r  piped  just  as  we  clambered  up  the  side,  put  me 
much  in  mind  of  old  times. 

Besides  her  Lascar  crew,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and 
taVe  in  sail,  and  work  the  vessel  generally,  there  were 
811  sfa-connies,  white  men,  or  Europeans,  as  they  are 
cnl  e<l.  who  steered  the  vessel,  and  at  reefing  topsails 
took  the  earings.  These  lived  aft,  in  a  steerage,  while 
tlte  crew  lived  forward  in  a  large  forecastle.  Steering 
and  sailmaking  was  the  only  work  of  the  six  sea-connies, 
who,  I  thought,  must  have  fine  times. 

The  entire  rigging  of  the  ship  was  of  coir  rope,  in- 
■tead  of  hemp,  the  kind  most  generally  used.  It  was 
beautifully  fitted,  for  the  Lascars  are  excellent  sailors. 
A}tA>gether.  the  vessel  looked  very  neat  and  clean,  and 
their  manner  of  coming  to  anchor  and  getting  undcr- 
wviih  proved  that  they  oould  handle  her  in  a  creditable 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LE.VTB  Lombok  —  The  Monkey — The  Parrot — A  longCalmp- 
George  Grumbles  —  Cattle-tending  in  New  South  Wales  — 
Whampoa — Discharge  Cargo  —  Paid  off — Visit  Canton. 

Hating  taken  in  our  cjargo,  we  got  underweigh,  and 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  to  Whampoa,  where  we  were 
to  discharge  the  rice,  and   be  in  turn  ourselves  di»> 
charged.     We  passed  through  the  little  strait  of  Ballj, 
which  divides  Lombok  from  the  Island  of  Bally,  and 
thence  emerged  into  the  sea  which  separates  the  two 
larger  islands,  Java  and  Borneo.     This  was  real  summer 
sailing.     As  we  slowly  wound  our  way  past  the  land, 
which  loomed  up  in  the  hazy  distance,  1  called  to  mind        ' 
the  last  time  I  ha?!  sailed  through  these  waters,  and  was        ' 
aMc  to  congratulate  myself  on  now  being  much  more        , 
pleasantly  situated,  although  a  strange  flag  was  flutter- 
ing above  my  head.     I  was  no  longer  cooped  up,  a  pris-       i  • 
oner,  in  a  great  ship.     We  were  steering  China-ward,  I 
with  lively  anticipations  of  what  I  should  see  in  that 
land  of  wonders. 

My  monkey  gave  me  much  pleasure  on  this  trip.    I       | 
had,  by  uniformly  kind   treatment,  in   a  great  degree 
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.  him  6re  we  were  maTiy  days  out,  and  he  soon  began 
to  make  himself  quite  at  home  with  all  that  bolonged  to 
me.  George  was  his  bitter  enemy.  He  had  strongly 
opposed  my  getting  him,  prophesying  that  his  mischievous 
habits  would  create  bad  feeling  in  the  forecastle,  and  that 
1  would  have  more  trouble  than  pleasure  in  keeping  him. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  the  animal  about  him,  and  as 
the  monkey  and  I  eat  together,  George  took  his  pan  and 
pot  to  the  other  end  of  the  forecastle. 

For  my  part,  I  could  never  see  sufficient  of  Jocko'B 
tricks,  and  delighted  in  making  him  swing  by  a  line  pen- 
dant from  the  forescuttle.  or  in  having  a  tussle  with  him 
on  the  deck.  But  he  was  treacherous  as  well  as  mischiev- 
ous, and  wuuld  bite  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

In  the  dull  monotony  of  life  at  sea,  any  strange  object 
serves  to  give  an  agreeal)le  diversion  to  the  mind,  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  to  l>e  wondered  at,  that  1  found  an  almost 
inexhaustible  stock  of  amusement  iii  my  monkey.  His 
antics  could  always  raise  a  laugli,  even  among  my  silent 
shipmates,  and  he  was  indulired  by  them  in  many  little 
tricks,  which  1  at  first  feared  they  would  resent. 

Before  we  got  to  (  hina,  he  and  I  got  to  be  on  excellent 
terms.  We  took  our  meals  on  the  same  chest — he  having 
his  allowance  in  a  little  pan.  but  occasionally  taking  a 
piece  from  mine.  !Iis  tea  was  pound  out  for  him  in  a 
bowl,  and  in  this  ho  put  l>read  to  soak — a  fashion  learned 
from  some  of  our  crew.  Any  deficiencies  in  his  victuals 
were  strongl}'  resented,  and  once,  when  he  had  scalded  his 
fingers  in  the  hot  tea,  he  leaped  upon  me  like  a  tiger,  and 
Mt  me  severely  in  the  neck. 
14 
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Of  conrse,  such  a  companion  was  calculated  to  make  a 
tedious  passage  pass  much  more  pleasantly,  and  all  of  our 
crew,  except  George,  grew  very  fond  of  the  little  creature, 
whose  sprightly  disposition  was  every  day  breaking  out  in 
some  new  trick. 

Of  the  parrot  a  much  less  favorable  account  must  be 
given.  He  was  a  large  green  bird,  one  of  the  speaking 
kind,  we  had  been  assured  by  the  Malay  who  sold  him  to 
us.  His  tongue,  or  rather  the  little  slender  cord  beneath 
it,  had  been  cut  by  his  Malay  owner,  before  he  came  into 
our  possession — as  this  was  considered  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  talk.  He  was  placed  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  forecastle,  chock  forward,  on  one  of  the  breast- 
hooks,  and  there  secured.  Here  his  food  was  brought  to 
him  daily — he  who  fed  him  pronouncing  to  him  the  words, 
"  Pretty  Polly."  In  a  very  few  weeks  we  began  to  hear 
faAnt  mutterings  from  the  dark  comer,  and  one  morning, 
at  the  end  of  about  the  seventh  week,  were  surprised  to 
hear  from  Polly's  beak,  the  words  *'  Polly,  pretty  Polly." 
spoken  very  plainly.  The  parrot  now  learned  rapidly,  and 
as  we  were  going  up  Canton  river,  could  talk  tolerably 
fluently.  But  he  had  gotten  to  be  a  terrible  reprobate, 
and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  swearing.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  nuisance  even  to  the  most  profane  of  the  crew, 
for  no  one  of  them  desired  to  hear  a  stupid  bird  mocking 
him.  At  Whampoa  he  was  sold  to  some  American  sailors, 
and  on  parting  from  my  shipmates  there,  I  left  them  the 
monkey  as  a  keepsake. 

Our  passage  to  China  was  a  tedious  one.  We  were 
detained  by  calms  in  the  waters  bounded  by  Java  and 
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tanfttra  on  one  aide,  and  Borneo  on  the  other,  and  it  took 
us  nearly  sixty  days  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Canton  Bay. 
It  mi^t  he  supposed  that,  as  we  had  a  good  little  vessel, 
ttod  were  in  other  respects  as  happily  situated  as  sailors 
ooold  expect  to  be,  we  would  not  have  cared  how  long  the 
passage  lasted. 

But,  singularly  enough,  the  exact  reverse  is  invariably 
Hie  sentiment  of  the  forecastle.  Let  the  vessel  and  officers 
1m  as  unexceptionable  as  they  may,  Jack  always  wishes 
fnr  a  short  passage.  It  is  not  that  he  wants  to  get  ashore 
to  spend  his  money.  It  is  not,  cither,  that  he  finds  more 
pleasure  in  lying  in  port.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost 
sure  then  to  have  much  harder  work  than  at  sea.  But 
the  sailor  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  restless  spirit,  a  very 
demon  of  inquietude,  who  gives  him  no  peace  except  in 
motion.  He  feels  contented  nowhere.  VTheu  on  shore, 
lie  fdghs  for  the  ocean.  No  sooner  is  he  there,  than  he  as 
ardently  wishes  himself  back  to  port  The  old  saying, 
••  More  days,  more  dollars,"  is  oftener  spoken  in  derision 
than  in  earnest,  and  is  only  taken  as  a  comforter  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  all  progress  is  barred  by  calms  or 
head-winds,  and  a  lengthened  passage  seems  an  unavoid- 
able fate. 

Thus  our  fellows,  though  they  had  every  reason  to  be 
contented,  were  looking  and  whistling  as  anxiously  for  a 
bfeeze,  as  though  their  fortunes  depended  upon  a  spee<ly 
passage.  I  say  our  fellows — but  I  must  own  that  I  was 
no  less  impatient  than  the  rest  There  was  no  lack  of 
books,  nor  of  what  was  just  then  of  more  interest  to  me, 
yams.     But  the  general  unrest  had  also  possession  of  m^ 
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and  I  was  as  eagerly  wishing  for  the  expected  bzeeie  aa 
any  one. 

A  calm  at  sea  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very 
tedious  matter.  The  smooth  water,  the  sails  drooping 
listlessly  against  the  mast,  the  awkward  roll  of  the  ves- 
sel, all  betoken  a  breaking  up  of  the  usual  routine  of 
sea-life.  A  feeling  as  though  you  were  no  longer  at 
home,  seems  to  creep  over  every  one.  The  watch  below 
no  longer  sleep,  nor  sew.  nor  read.  Their  enjoyment  of 
these  usual  time-killers  seems  to  have  flown  with  the 
breeze,  and  they  wander  listlessly  about  the  deck,  calling 
upon  all  the  patron  saints  of  wind  and  weather  to  extri- 
cate them  from  this  overpowering  monotony.  All  steady 
occupation  of  mind  or  body  seems  to  become  oppressive ; 
and  the  sound  of  eight  bells,  which  sends  them  on  deck, 
is  hailed  with  joy,  as,  at  any  rate  a  change. 

As  for  the  watch  on  deck,  they  generally  find  enough  to 
do  in  a  calm.  This  is  an  opportunity,  never  lost,  to  set 
up  rigging,  put  on  new  seizings  and  lashings  where  they 
may  be  needed,  and  for  attendiug  to  all  such  work  as  is  not 
to  be  done  when  the  ship  has  headway  on  her,  and  her 
rigging  and  spars  are  strained  by  the  breeze.  Under  the 
oppressing  influences  of  the  calm,  with  the  sun's  rays 
pouring  down  intense  heat,  melting  the  tar  off  the  ropes, 
and  making  the  decks  almost  too  hot  to  stand  upon,  this 
labor  comes  doubly  heavy.  If  for  no  other  reason,  there- 
fore, than  to  escape  such  work,  a  calm  is  an  event  much  to 
be  deprecated  by  sailors. 

Our  long  calm  brought  to  every  one's  recollection  some 
similar  circumstance  in  his  previous  experience,  and  wo 
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each  other,  in  the  dog-watches,  with  tou^ 
jams  of  vessels  that  had  lain  on  the  line  almost  till  they 
had  tatted — till  the  sails  were  dropping  from  the  yards, 
Md  the  grass  had  grown  yards  long  upon  the  hottom  of 
the  vessel 

As  for  my  gmmbling  chum,  the  spirit  of  pn^heey  was 
iqwD  him  again,  and  he  foretold,  with  a  kind  of  savage 
nUAction,  that  we  were  doomed  to  remain  in  that  spot, 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how  long,  but  at  any  ratenntil 
w»  should  have  eaten  up  our  provisions,  and  then  he 
oUigBd  to  take  to  our  boats  and  make  the  bestof  our  way 
to  Sii^pore.  He  rolled  about  in  his  berth,  making  grave 
ealoalationB  as  to  how  many  days*  water  we  had  yet  on 
boaxd,  and  how  long  our  bread  could  be  made  to  last,  and 
had  an  arranged  in  his  mind  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered 
for  the  nearest  land,  when  we  should  abandon  the  vessel, 
a  eoDiommation  which  he  appeared  to  regard  as  a  settled 
fhot  Indeed,  so  strongly  had  he  persuaded  himself  that 
this  would  be  our  fate,  that  I  thought  it  was  with  a  shade 
of  disappointment  he  at  last  witnessed  the  approach  of  a 
hneie. 

With  one  exception,  I  was,  I  think,  the  most  patient 
individual  in  the  forecastle.  This  was  a  quiet  old  tar, 
who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  to  ennui\ 
on  a  sheep  and  cattle  station  in  the  wilds  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  had  got  to  be  resigned  to  almost  anything, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  calm  could  overset  his  equanimity 
of  temper.  As  he  himself  expressed,  "  it  was  happy-go- 
looikj  with  him.''  Two  years  of  the  desperate  loneliness 
and  sameness  of  a  hut-tenders  life  had  so  brc^en  his 
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q>irit  Bf  to  make  him  simply  a  listless  looker-on  in  liife. 
"  He  no  longer  lives,  he  only  stays'^  said  one  of  onr  fel- 
lows of  him  one  day. 

He  was  our  quiet  man,  par  excellence.  For  days  he 
would  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but  wander  up  and  down, 
in  a  half-dreamy  state.  Not  only  did  he  not  talk  himself 
but  he  eluded  all  attempts  on  our  part  to  talk  to  him,  and 
when  addressed,  would  look  up  with  a  surprised  stare,  as 
though  just  awakened  out  of  a  dream.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  When  lying  in  his  berth,  he  would 
hold  long  conversations  with  himself,  in  which,  from  the 
little  we  could  occasionally  gather,  many  characters 
appeared  upon  the  scene  which  his  imagination  had  laid 
out,  and  not  a  few  abstruse  metaphysical  problems  were 
discussed  ;  for  he  was  not  by  any  means  an  unintelligent 
man.  He  had  read  a  good  deal  during  his  long  stay  in 
the  woods,  and  was  evidently  but  now  digesting  portions 
of  his  past  reading. 

He  was  an  excellent  seaman,  thorough  in  all  that  be- 
longed to  his  profession.  But  such  an  influenee  had  his 
taciturnity  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that 
even  the  mates  only  spoke  to  him  when  it  was  unavoida- 
ble, and  many  times  when  dividing  out  the  work  to  the 
watch,  the  chief  mate  would  put  a  marlin-spike  or  handy- 
billy-taokle  into  old  Bill's  hands,  and  silently  point  out 
the  work  he  desired  him  to  go  to,  instead  of  telling  him 
what  it  was  he  wished  done. 

He  and  I  were  watchmates.  T  left  no  means  untried 
to  obtain  from  him  some  information  concerning  the  life 
he  had  led  upon  the  cattle  station,  but  found  it  diificuH 
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At  last  I  struck  the  right  key.  A  somewhat  out  of  the 
way  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  in  conversation  with 
another,  caused  him  to  look  up  with  a  pleased  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  which  I  had  not  before  seen.  This  afforded  me 
a  little  insight  into  his  peculiarities,  which  I  failed  not 
to  take  advantage  of.  I  talked  books  to  him,  and  here  I 
found  was  his  one  vulnerable  point.  I  loaned  him  a  pet 
copy  of  Goldsmith,  which  I  usually  kept  at  the  bottom 
of  my  chest,  not  for  general  circulation,  and  this  gained 
his  heart.  By  degrees  he  became  more  communicative, 
and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  mass  of  general  in- 
formation hoarded  up  in  that  dreamy  brain  of  his. 
Having  him  once  in  the  vein,  I  pestered  him  with  ques- 
tions until  I  manaj:'  il  to  obtain  from  \\v\\  8«»mc  «Ietails  of 
bis  bush  life.  All  my  eff  rts  failed  in  gtting  him  to 
give  me  any  I'onii.'cte'l  ac -.ii-.t  of  tho  mode  of  life  which 
he  had  there  Ir I:  bu  \'v.  ^y  bit,  I  ohtaiiirel  the  infor- 
mation which  is  given  bflow. 

Three  men  stay  together  on  one  part  of  the  station. 
These  are,  a  hut- tender  and  two  cattle -tenders.  The  hut- 
tender,  who  cooks  for  himself  and  his  mates,  and  per- 
haps washes  for  them,  if  they  ever  find  it  desirable  to 
pat  on  a  clean  shirt,  is  generally  a  green  hand  in  the 
woods — a  new  Chum  he  is  called  in  Colonial  lingo.  He 
receives  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  sterling  (eighty 
to  ninety  dollars),  per  annum,  with  his  rations  of  tea, 
BQgar  and  flour. 

It  is  his  duty  to  remain  at  the  hut,  while  his  confreres 
are  off  with  the  cattle.  Here  he  stays,  sometimes  for 
days  without  seeing  a  soul,  when  the  others  are  away  in 
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search  of  a  lost  herd,  or  briDging  a  drove  back  io  tbA 
pastures.  Day  in,  day  out,  he  sees  naught  but  tbe 
dreary  plain  undi^jturbed  by  aught  of  life,  except  an  oc- 
casional bird,  or  a  wapiti,  or  kangaroo.  It  is  eaay  to 
imagine  how  in  thb  lonely  state  it  after  a  while  ceases 
to  be  natural  to  speak,  and  a  dreamy  silence  becomes  the 
habit  of  the  man. 

Sometimes  the  hut-keeper  has  a  gun,  and  occasion- 
ally shoots  a  little  game.  But  even  this  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient exeitemcut  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  the  life. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  near  the  hut  in  order 
to  keep  safe  wat.h  and  ward  over  the  supplies  there  de- 
posited, and  to  be  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  the  horsemen 
when  they  come  in  with  their  flocks. 

After  having  served  at  this  branch  of  the  business  a 
J  ear  or  two,  the  hut-keeper  is  supposed  to  have  sufficient 
experience  to  warrant  his  advancement  to  the  post  of  cat- 
tle-tender. He  is  now  supplied  with  a  horse,  or  perhaps 
two.  that  he  may  be  able  to  change  animals  in  his  long 
rides.  His  salary  is  increased  to  from  twenty-two  to 
twcnty-fiN  e  pounds,  and  he  assumes,  with  a  comrade,  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  and  leading  about,  a 
flock  of  one  thousand  sheep,  or  six  hundred  or  seven  hun- 
dred cattle. 

He  must  now  have  some  knowledge  of  the  woods,  and 
be  able  to  return  to  his  hut  after  riding  hard,  perhaps  in 
a  dozen  directions,  for  two  or  three  days.  He  rides 
about  the  country,  rain  or  shine,  with  his  charge  of 
stock;  he  sleeps  near  them  at  night,  upon  a  blanket 
spread  upon  the  bare  ground,  his  saddle  for  a  pillow  and 
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Ub  horse  fisistened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground. 
He  must  sleep  lightly,  in  order  that  no  movement  in  the 
herd  or  flock  may  escape  him.  And  if,  perchance,  after 
hringing  the  stock  safely  to  at  night,  he  ventures  to  drop 
into  a  sound  slumber,  he  is  likely  to  awaken  at  daylight 
with  not  a  single  head  in  sight,  and  find  himself  obliged 
to  hunt  for  days  before  he  recovers  his  charge. 

In  the  rainy  season  he  plashes  on  through  mud  reach- 
ing up  to  the  saddle  girths,  with  the  rain  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  Often  when  sundown  overtakes  him  in  the 
vast  plain,  during  such  a  rain,  he  must  sit  in  his  saddle 
the  entire  night,  while  the  torrent  is  beating  against  his 
body,  and  he  becomes  chilled  through,  and  faint  and 
weary. 

This  is  cattle-tending.  For  on^  month  in  the  year  the 
poor  souls  were  allowed  to  leave  the  station  (taking  turns) 
and  go  down  to  some  of  the  outposts  of  colonial  civiliza- 
tion, there  to  recruit  their  energies  by  the  absorption  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  liquor,  and  a  general  spree.  But 
Bill  said  that  many  of  them  got  so  used  to  the  life  on 
the  plains  as  not  even  to  desire  this  annual  jollification. 
They  remained  in  quiet  stupor  at  their  huts,  or  followed 
iheir  stock.  Some,  he  said,  had  supplies  of  books  at  the 
huts.  But  they  had  not  room  for  many,  and  the  few 
were  read  and  re-read,  until  almost  learned  by  heart. 

Take  it  altogether.  I  was  no  longer  surprised  that  one 
who  had  passed  two  or  three  years  of  such  a  life  should 
be  almost  speechless.  It  was  only  a  cause  for  wonder 
that   the  few  ideas  with  which  he    entered  upon  his 
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hermit  life  had  not  entirely  died  out,  and  left  him  in  'A 
state  of  irredeemable  stupidity. 

The  breeze  so  long  waited  for  came  at  last,  and  we 
gladly  squared  the  yards,  and  set  the  studdingsails  to  ex- 
pedite the  vessel  on  her  way.  Our  passage  to  Wliampoa 
was  a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  sixty  day&  Luckily,  we 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  else 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  first  fair  wind 
to  make  a  port  in  order  to  refit 

We  were  favored  with  a  fine  breeze  across  the  China 
Sea,  and  that  portion  of  the  trip  was  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  After  the  usual  bending  cables,  and  getting 
anchors  off  the  bows,  preparatory  to  running  into  port 
was  completed,  we  made  the  land,  and  were  shortly 
boarded  by  a  Chinese  pilot,  who  took  us  up  to  the  anch- 
orage at  Whampoa.  Here  we  immediately  commenced 
discharging  our  cargo  of  rice  into  large  Chinese  boats, 
which  took  it  on  shore. 

One  week  sufficed  for  this,  and  then  George  and  I 
were  free — our  agreement  on  shipping  having  been  that 
we  should  be  discharged  here.  Wc  found  that  wages 
were  not  so  high  here  as  they  had  been  at  Sydney,  for 
which  reason  the  captain  was  quite  willing  to  let  us  go, 
being  able  to  fill  our  places  at  a  saving  to  himself. 

As  neither  of  us  possessed  English  register  tickets, 
there  were  no  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  but  we  sim- 
ply  took  our  money  and  a  written  recommendation,  and 
went  on  shore.  As  there  are  but  poor  accommodations  at 
Whampoa  for  sailors,  we  left  our  chest  and  other  effects 
aboard  the  brig  until  we  should  ship  in  some  other  vessel. 
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ihiu  beiog  able  to  take  a  careless  cruise  about  tbe  town, 
and  up  to  Canton,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  lookbg 
ooDstantlj  after  our  effects. 

From  the  anchorage  below  Whampoa  to  Canton  the 
distance  is  sixteen  miles.  From  the  same  place  to  the 
Bogue  it  is  forty.  On  either  side  of  the  usual  anchorage 
are  rice  fields,  with  here  and  there,  in  the  distance,  a 
Joeshouse  or  Pagoda. 


BiTiR  Bosiri  BiLow  Oahtoh. 

The  river  is  a  most  interesting  scene,  enlivened  as  it  is 
with  a  vast  number  of  boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  tiny  sampan  to  the  more  important  fast-hooL 
Above  the  anchorage  for  foreign  vessels  are  seen  a  num- 
ber of  huge  unwieldly  junks.     All  is  noise  and  confusion 
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from  morning  till  night — ^boats  hailing  one  another  as 
they  pass,  sailors  shouting,  and  the  Tartars  in  their 
floating  dwellings  singing  as  thej  sail  up  and  down  on 
the  tide. 

I  was  determined  to  see  Canton  this  time,  and  acoord- 
inglj  on  the  next  day  after  our  discharge,  George  and  I 
took  passage  on  one  of  the  fast-boats,  or  passenger  boats 
which  pi  J  between  Macao  and  that  city,  and  after  pass- 
ing, how  we  could  not  tell,  through  the  densest  mass  o[ 
boats  and  junks  of  all  sizes,  all  moviDg,  at  length  ar- 
rived abreast  of  the  city.  Here  the  surface  of  the  river 
was  covered  with  thousands  of  Tartar  boats,  moored  head 
and  stem,  forming  an  aquatic  town  of  no  small  dimen- 
sions, the  residents  of  which  probably  were  bom,  lived, 
and  died  upon  the  water,  many  of  them  doubtless  never 
setting  their  feet  on  shore. 

Not  having  any  friends  at  the  factories,  we  engaged 
sleeping  room  on  the  fast-boat,  and  then  went  ashore  at 
noon,  to  see  what  we  could  of  the  town,  or  rather  of  the 
suburbs,  which  is  the  only  portion  accessible  to  for- 
eigners. 

Canton  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  Neither  did 
I  see  sufficient  of  it  during  our  necessarily  short  stay  to 
say  much  about  it.  Gkorge  and  I  walked  through  the 
narrow  but  densely  crowded  streets,  looking  into  the 
shops  as  wc  passed  along,  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
make  a  purchase  of  some  curiosity,  a  fan,  or  box.  or  pic- 
ture, which  stmck  our  fancy,  until  we  were  so  incum- 
bered   with   our   newly  acquired  property  as  to  make 
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flurther  progreas  inoonyenient.  We  now  retraced  onr  stepf 
to  the  landing,  where  we  deposited  our  porchaaes  and  r»- 
tomed  for  another  exploration. 

Thus  we  made  the  tonr  of  the  principal  streets,  or  fil&j 
alleys,  called  Old  China  street.  New  China  street,  and 
Hog  Lane.  Of  the  latter,  I  will  not  say  more  here  than 
that  it  amply  deserves  its  name. 

We  visited  a  Chinese  market,  where,  besides  variona 
findts,  such  as  delicioos  little  mandarin  oranges,  liohi 
preserved  ginger,  etc.,  we  found  some  articles  displayed^ 
and  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  which  do  not  look  so  tempt- 
ing to  outside  barbarians.  These  were  cats,  dogs,  rati^ 
and  even  long  worms  preserved  in  sugar.  The  last  take 
rank  as  articles  of  luxury,  and  are  attainable  only  to  the 
more  favoR'd  rich.  We  also  took  an  outside  look  at  a 
large  Chinese  or  Buddhist  Temple,  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  forms  a  very  prominent  object  in 
the  landscape. 

By  this  time,  it  was  dark,  and  we  hastened  to  tak« 
possession  of  our  sleeping  apartment,  where  amid  the 
bustle  and  noise,  which  did  not  cease  all  night,  we  enjoy« 
ed  a  good  night's  rest  On  the  next  morning,  we  took  a 
last  ramble  &bout  the  town,  previous  to  leaving  on  the 
fiut  boat,  which  was  to  sail  at  eleven  o'clock.  Many  of 
the  booths  or  huts  on  the  narrow  streets  are  occupied  as 
gambling  saloons,  where  the  wretched  Chinese  may  be 
seen  playing  at  various  games  of  chance  and  rascality. 

I  was  much  interested,  of  course,  with  all  the  novelties 
of  Canton ;  yet  my  visit  gave  me  far  less  satisfaction 
than  T  anticipated  from  it    Such  an  assemblage  of  i 
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drels,  of  all  grades  and  shades,  as  is  rampant  in  that  pari 
of  Canton  to  which  Europeans  have  access,  is  not,  I  ima- 
gine, to  be  found  any  where  else  in  the  world.  I  firmly 
believe  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are 
thieves,  to  a  man.  If  you  go  into  a  booth  to  make  a 
puT chase,  unless  you  keep  your  eyes  and  hands  constantly 
up^^n  the  article  you  desire  to  buy,  it  will  be  changed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  an  inferior  imitation  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  This  too,  after  asking  you,  at  the 
beginning  of  your  trade,  at  least  thrice  the  price  they 
intend  to  take,  or  expect  to  get.  Aside  from  the  grosser 
forms  of  vice,  there  is  no  kind  of  low  rascality  which  the 
inhabitants  are  not  perfect  in — no  species  of  deception  or 
trickery  in  which  they  are  not  adepts.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  sailors,  who  come  in  contact  only  with  these  lower 
classes  of  Chinese,  learn  to  heartily  hate  and  despise 
them.  Canton,  I  believe,  bears  an  ill  name,  even  among 
the  Chinese  themselves,  as  being  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  bad  characters  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Ship  in  a  Country-  Wallah — Sail  for  Port  Louis — ^LeaTe-taking^^ 
The  Lascar  Crew — Manner  of  Treating  them — Long  Calm — 
Superstitions  of  the  Lascars — Their  desire  to  Reyolt — Arrival 
at  Port  Louis. 

Upon  our  return  to  Whampoa,  we  were  informed  by 
our  shipmates  that  the  Captain  of  a  Scotch  barque  desired 
to  ship  two  sea-connies,  and  having  heard  that  George 
and  I  Were  ashore,  had  offered  us  the  vacant  places.  She 
was  bound  to  l*ort  I>ouis.  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the 
wages  he  offered  were  twenty -five  rupees  per  month, 

1  pri)posed,  at  once,  to  ship,  as  I  had  been  wishing  to 
make  a  trip  in  a  country-wallah.  But  George,  who  had 
been  in  Port  Louis,  and  knew  somewhat  of  it,  declared 
that  he  was  not  going  there,  to  remain  ashore  till  half- 
starved,  and  then  have  to  ship  in  a  British  vessel  to  go  to 
England.  He  would  wait  for  a  ship,  in  Macao  or  Wham- 
poa, even  if  he  had  to  stop  ashore  there  a  month. 

This  did  not  suit  me.  I  ajrreed,  however,  to  look  for 
another  chance  for  us  two,  which  would  perhaps  suit  my 
chum  better.  But  there  was  at  that  time  no  other 
vacancy  to  Ixj  found,  except  in  one  or  two  vessels,  bound 
round  the  Cape,  and  in  those  neither  of  us  desired  to  go. 

(223) 
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I  scarcely  knew  what  to  determiDe  on.  I  did  not  w&nt 
to  leave  my  old  chum ;  but  I  was  also  decidedly  averse  to 
remainiug  any  longer  ashore,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  get- 
ting the  dysentery,  and  being  laid  up  for  several  month& 

It  was  finally  suggested  by  one  of  our  shipmates  that 
George  and  I  might  decide  the  matter  by  tossing  up  a 
dollar.  My  chum  declared,  however,  that  he  would  not 
go  to  the  Isle  of  France  under  any  circumstances. 

"  But,  Charley,  toss  up,  and  if  you  get  the  best  in  three 
tosses,  we'll  consider  it  a  sign  that  you  ought  to  go  in  the 
barque."  said  one  of  our  fellows. 

To  this  George  demurred,  saying  that  he  wanted  me  to 
stay  with  him. 

I  submitted  the  matter,  however,  to  the  test  proposed, 
and  Danio  Fortune  declared  in  favor  of  my  going  to  Port 
I^juis.  The  next  morning,  T  shipped  with  the  captain  of 
the  barfiue,  and  bought  me  a  chest.  That  day  George 
and  I  divided  our  effects  and  money,  and  the  followin-^ 
day  1  went  on  board  my  new  vessel. 

Our  parting  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  sorrowful  on:\ 
We  had  ])oon  so  long  together  that  we  had  become  used 
of  each  other's  ways,  and  each  felt  that  a  «oparation  now 
would  leave  (iiiito  a  void  in  his  feelings.  Vet  e«ach  of  us 
persevered  obstinately  in  his  course,  and  there  was,  th  re- 
fore,  no  help  ft>r  it. 

On  the  morning  <»n  which  I  entered  upon  my  new  duties, 
we  all  assembled  in  the  forecastle  of  the  brig  to  say  good- 
by.  1  di\nded  out  some  keepsakes  among  my  old  ship- 
mates— some  small  matters  I  had  bought  in  Canton — and 
received  from  each  something  in  return.     While  we  were 
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all  talking,  our  silent  man  came  down  with  a  quart  cup 
full  of  rum,  which  he  had  begged  of  the  steward  *'  to  say 
&rcwell  in/* 

It  was  known  that  1  did  not  imbibe ;  yet,  for  this  time 
only,  it  was  declared,  must  I  drink  with  them.  And  as 
my  silent  friend  became  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject,  I 
was  obliged  to  assent 

Accordingly,  the  cup  was  passed  around,  beginning 
with  me,  who  was  going  away.  Then  came  a  shaking 
hands  all  round,  my  non- talkative  shipmate  being  the 
last 

Said  he:  *' Charley,  God  bless  you,  boy;  Tm  sony 
you  are  leaving  us.  When  you  come  to  Sydney,  don't 
forget  to  hunt  us  all  up." 

And  so  I  jumi)od  into  the  sampan  alongside,  and  went 
aboard  the  bar«|uc.  I  had  before  made  over  the  monkey 
to  those  who  remained  in  the  brig,  with  the  hope  that  if 
ever  I  should  retuni  to  Sydney,  1  should  find  Jocko  safely 
housed  ashore. 

George  and  1  did  not  take  final  leave  of  each  other  till 
the  bar«|uc  sailc<l  down  the  river.  I  had  not  been  without 
a  secret  hope  tliat  he  w^.mld  yet  join  me.  But  he  would 
not  go  to  Tort  Louis,  and  we  at  last  j»arted.  with  the 
agreement  to  mwt  in  Calcutta,  if  possible,  during  the  year. 
But  we  met  no  more. 

My  new  vessel  was  vTy  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
been  aboard  of  Iw-fore.  I  liad.  tlieretore,  satisfaction  in 
thinking  that  even  if  Tort  Ixmis  proved  as  |)Oor  a  place 
as  GeorL'c  had  rp]n-'S(nt<:d  it  to  Ik?,  1  should,  at  any  rate, 
upon  my  w:iy  tlnth-r.  make  a  new  experience. 
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My  duties  as  sca-conny,  or  steersman,  were  very  simple, 
although  tolerably  arduous  and  wearisome,  as  I  found 
before  the  passage  was  completed.  There  were  four  of  us 
to  steer  the  vessel,  and  mend  old  and  make  new  sails.  Of 
Lascars,  we  had  twenty-five,  with  a  serang  and  one  boat- 
swain's mate. 

The  European  portion  of  the  crew,  four  steersmen  and 
two  apprentices,  lived  in  a  little  square  cuddy,  inserted  in 
the  poop,  just  abaft  the  mainmast.  The  Lascars  nomi- 
nally had  the  forecastle  to  themselves,  but  this  was  closed 
as  soon  as  we  got  to  sea,  and  the  entire  company  of  them 
were  made  to  remain  upon  deck,  where  they  ate,  drank, 
and  slept,  during  the  eutire  passage. 

AVe  sailed  down  Canton  river  on  the  15  th  of  April,  at  a 
time  when  the  climate  of  that  part  of  China  was  pecu- 
liarly pleasant — the  torrid  heats  of  summer  not  yet  hav- 
ing set  in.  I  felt  almost  sorry  to  be  going  to  sea,  and 
leaving  the  soft  air  of  the  land  behind  us.  Yet  I  had 
nothing  to  keep  me  ashore,  and  was  really  glad  to  be  well 
rid  of  China. 

Our  course  lay  through  the  China  Sea,  and  into  the 
great  Indian  Ocean,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
We  began  our  voyage  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  consequently 
entertained  the  hope  that  we  should  make  a  short  pas- 
sage— a  hope  not  destined  to  fulfillment 

Having  the  anchors  secured  upon  the  bows,  and  the 
chains  unbent — a  sign  that  the  ship  was  now  at  sea — our 
regular  sea-life  began.  The  steersmen  relieved  each  other 
at  night,  every  three  hours,  making  twelve  hours,  from 
six  to  six.  one  turn  to  each      When  the  trick  at  the  helm 
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was  over,  each  man  retired  to  his  berth,  todeep  the  otiier 
eight  hours. 

During  the  daj-Ume,  we  were  generally  allemidojed  on 
the  sails,  while  the  apprentices  steered  the  TesseL  The 
barque  had  been  some  years  from  England,  and  her  sails 
were  getting  old.  They  therefore  required  constant  re^ 
pairing,  at  which  we  worked  from  one  day's  end  to  the 
other. 

The  ship  was  worked  by  the  Lascars.  When  a  brace 
or  halyards  wanted  a  pull,  or  a  sail  was  to  be  set  or  takm 
in,  the  order  was  communicated  to  the  serang,  and  by  him 
to  the  crew,  who  were  all  required,  night  or  day,  to  lend 
a  hand.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  great  difference  in 
discipline  between  these  ships  and  such  as  are  manned 
entirely  by  **  Europeans." 

The  Lascar  sailors  receiye  from  four  to  ten  rupees  per 
month  (from  two  to  five  dollars).  For  this,  they  oblige 
themselves  to  work  the  vessel,  and  to  make  such  repairs 
on.the  rigging  as  are  actually  necessary.  They  are  very 
active,  and,  in  general,  neat  sailors,  but  are  not  very 
strong,  and  have  no  powers  of  endurance  at  alL  In  fine 
and  warm  weather  they  make  the  best  of  crews ;  but  in 
a  storm,  and  more  especially  when  the  weather  is  a  little 
raw  and  cold,  they  arc  not  to  be  depended  on  for  anything 
but  skulking  from  their  duty. 

They  never  ship  for  voyages  which  would  lead  them 
into  cold  weather,  and  it  is  only  in  the  greatest  extremily 
that  they  can  be  persuaded  to  go  around  the  Cape. 

They  are  a  vindictive  set,  when  roused  by  any  indigni- 
ties or  wrongs,  and  do  not  stop  short  of  the  most  extreme 
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measures  in  gaining  their  revenge.  A  great  deal  of  can 
is  therefore  necessary  in  managing  them,  and  extra  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  in  eveiy  ship  that  carries  a  Lascar 
crew,  to  forestall  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  revolt 

Our  barque  had  a  barricade  stretching  across  from 
the  mainmast  to  each  rail,  ten  feet  high,  which  was  put 
up  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  abaft  which  no  Lasoar 
was  allowed  to  come  at  night,  while  forward  of  it  no 
European  ventured,  except  when  the  working  of  the  ves- 
sel's sails  required  it  The  orders  of  the  mates  were 
communicated  to  the  serang,  or  his  assistant  who  remain- 
ed aft  constantly  to  receive  them,  and  who  saw  them 
carried  into  effect 

I  said  peculiar  care  was  required  in  their  management 
This  care,  however,  is  rather  of  a  negative  than  positive 
kind.  It  consists  more  in  submitting  to  their  prejudices 
in  religious  matters,  than  in  actually  treating  them  welL 
The  officers  generally  abuse  them  scandalously,  upon  the 
slightest  neglect  or  dilatoriness,  thinking  but  little  of 
jumping  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  laying  about 
them,  right  and  left,  with  a  handspike  or  heaver.  And, 
in  fact,  I  had  occasion  to  see  that  this  manner  of  treat- 
ment produces  much  more  respect  and  orderly  obedience 
in  them,  than  kind  words.  They  very  quickly  learn  to 
despise  a  mild  or  soft-hearted  officer,  while  the  man  of  the 
strong  hand,  whose  word  is  followed  by  a  blow,  is  regarded 
with  respect — as  one  with  whom  they  dare  not  trifle. 

But  while  thus  submitting  with  as  good  grace  as  may 
be,  to  the  most  brutal  treatment,  so  slight  a  misdemeanor 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Europeans  as  handling  any  of 
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their  cooking  utensilfl,  or  drinking  from  their  water  caak, 
would  produce  an  instantaneous  remonstrance,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  offense  would  no  doubt  create  a  revolt  So^ 
also,  any  interference  with  their  superstitious  idol  wor- 
ship would  provoke  a  most  sanguinary  return. 

We  were  scarce  fairly  at  sea,  when  orders  were  given 
to  fasten  up  the  forecastle,  in  order  that  all  hands  of 
the  Lascars  might  be  kept  on  deck.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  adopt  this  course  with  such  erews,  that 
they  may  have  no  chance  to  stow  themselves  away,  in  bad 
weather  or  at  night  I^et  them  once  get  into  the  fore- 
castle, and  even  were  the  vessel  about  to  be  dismasted  in 
a  gale  or  squall,  they  would  not  come  up  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing in  sail  It  is  not  utifroqucntly  necewary  to  beat 
and  whip  them,  to  force  them  aloft  to  take  in  canva& 

A  Lascar  crew  require  a  separate  galley  and  cook. 
Their  religion  teaches  them  that  it  is  unclean  to  eat  out 
of  any  utensil  which  has  been  used  by  whites.  Their 
food  is  very  plain,  consisting  only  of  a  daily  allowance  of 
rice,  a  small  piece  of  salt  fish,  and  ghee,  a  species  of 
liquid  butter.  They  eat  but  two  meals  per  day — ^break- 
fictst  at  nine,  and  dii^ner  at  three.  Bread  is  to  them  un- 
known. Rice,  boiled  and  eaten  simple,  without  sauce  of 
any  kind,  is  their  "  staff  of  life."  From  this  they  make 
their  rooming  meal.  At  dinner,  a  little  fish  and  their 
quota  of  rice  and  ghee  satisfies  their  wants. 

They  are  conse(|uently  not  very  strong;  but  their  ac- 
tivity is  remarkable.  They  run  aloft  like  oats.  They 
disdain  the  use  of  ratlines — ^the  small  lines  stietohed 
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across  a  ship's  rigging,  wliicb  form  a  rope  ladder,  used 
by  seamen  to  facilitate  their  passage  to  the  mast-head. 

The  Lascar  sailor  takes  hold  of  the  nearly  perpendic- 
nlar  backstay  with  his  bauds,  places  then  his  feet 
against  it,  taking  the  rope  between  his  great  toe  and  the 
next  one,  and  in  this  manner  deliberately,  and  yet  very 
rapidly  walks  aloft.  In  the  performance  of  this  feat, 
European  sailors  can  not  a])proach  them.  In  ships  which 
carry  a  J-ascar  crew,  the  ratlines  are  generally  taken  off 
the  rigging,  except  one  narrow  row,  Ivft  for  the  convenience 
of  the  sea-connies,  who  go  aloft  to  assist  in  reefing,  etc. 

We  retained  our  fair  wind  until  we  were  nearly  up 
to  the  island  of  Banca.  We  were  in  fact  already 
congratulating  ourselves  on  having  sailed  so  speedily 
through  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  navigation,  and 
had  set  the  day  when  we  should  have  i>a8sed  through  the 
itraits  of  Sunda.  But  "  man  proposes,  Grod  disposes." 
We  were  barely  abreast  of  Banca  when  the  wind  hauled 
dead  in  our  teeth,  and  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  beat 
ahead  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  skipper,  (as  the  captain  is 
£iimiliarly  called  in  British  vessels — the  Yankee  sailor 
speaks  of  him  as  *'  the  old  man,")  got  out  of  patience, 
and  put  her  off  to  run  through  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

This  was  making  a  considerable  detour  from  our  direct 
course.  But  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  wind  would 
hold  in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  set  in,  and  if  it  did 
80»  we  could  run  round  the  longer  way  much  quicker  and 
easier  than  we  could  beat  through  the  shorter  passage. 

Through  the  Malacca  straits  we  tlierefore  ran,  under  a 
press  of  canvas,  with  the  wind  a  little  abaft  our  larboard 
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beam.  The  barque  was  not  bj  any  means  a  poor  sailer* 
and  with  favoring  breezes  she  made  a  glorious  run  through 
the  straits. 

That  is  to  say,  so  the  captain  considered  it.  Had  we 
had  passengers,  they  too  would  have  so  thought  it,  and 
would  probably  have  become  cnthusiastio  on  the  subject 
But  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  seaman's  point  of 
view,  it  was  anything  but  a  glorious  run. 

To  the  denizens  of  the  forecastle,  the  idea  of  such  a 
run  brings  with  it  thoughts  of  many  evils  to  them,  many 
anxieties,  much  hard  labor,  which  a  less  favorable  wind 
would  have  spared  them.  For  the  comfort  of  the  crew, 
a  breeze  about  two  points  forward  of  the  beam,  just  fair 
enough  to  keep  a  furetopmast  studd'nsail  set  to  advan- 
tage, is  by  far  the  most  desirable.  Sailing  along  with 
the  wind  this  way,  the  vessel  steers  easily,  the  ship 
moves  along  steadily,  pressed  down  upon  her  side  by  the 
breeze,  and  there  are  an  abundance  of  snug  places  under 
I  the  lee  of  the  weather  bulwarks,  where  the  watch  on 
deck  at  night  can  cauUi9  in  peace,  untroubled  by  hoist- 
ing, shifting,  and  lowering  studdingsails,  or  trimming 
braces,  and  not  haunted  by  the  dread  of  an  approaching 
trick  at  the  wheel. 

When  the  wind  is  aft,  and  a  glorious  run  is  being 
made,  all  comfort  is  lost  sight  of.  What  with  swigging 
at  studd'nsail  halyards,  reeving  preventer  braces,  trim- 
ming here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  the  watch  on  deck  is 


®  Caulking,  so  sleeping  on  deck  at  night,  when  there  is  no* 
thing  for  the  watch  to  do,  is  called. 
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oontinuallj  busy.  The  wind,  too,  rakes  the  ship  fore  and 
aft,  leaving  not  the  smallest  spot  uninvaded,  and  for  the 
time  being  all  the  sung  caulkiog  places,  under v  the 
lee  of  the  loug  boat  or  bulwark,  are  per  force  given  up. 

The  vessel  rolls  from  side  to  side,  with  a  crazy  motiim 
not  at  all  comfortable ;  she  brings  up  with  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  jerk  which  is  apt  to  take  cue  off  his  feet 
The  sea,  as  it  rushes  past  the  side,  has  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent and  unnatural  sound ;  and  the  breezo,  comiug  from 
aft,  is  throwu  down  toward  the  deck  by  the  reaction  of  the 
sails,  and  makes  every  otherwise  snug  place  unpleasant. 

Lastly,  at  such  a  time,  the  ship  steers  wildly,  and 
that,  too,  just  when  the  captain  is  most  anxious  to  see 
her  go  straight,  in  order  to  make  all  the  headway  possi- 
ble. Steering  is,  under  any  circumstances,  the  most 
wearisome  of  a  sailor's  multifarious  duties. 

To  have  the  attention  fixed  for  two  weary  hours  upon 
a  single  object,  without  permitting  the  mind  or  the  eye 
to  wander  for  a  moment,  that  object  being,  withal,  a  ves- 
sel continually  thrown  off  her  proper  course  by  the  action 
of  the  sails  and  the  sea,  is  far  more  laborious  than  any 
one  can  imagine  who  has  not  experienced  it  But  with  a 
roaring  breeze  afb,  and  all  studd  nsails  set,  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  positive  torture  to  steer. 

I  have  noticed  a  general  impression  among  landsmen, 
that  a  ship  must  steer  easiest  when  the  wind  is  square 
astern.  This  seems,  too,  a  natural  supposition  ;  yet  no- 
thing is  farther  from  the  fact  The  sea  follows  the  diieo- 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  in  a  strong  breeze  aft,  the  waves, 
whioh  dash  violently  against  the  ship's  counter,  sway  her 
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inoeseantlj,  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other.  The  sails, 
also,  bear  an  uneven  pressure  upon  the  hull  while  foroing 
it  through  the  water. 

Now  she  is  swept  might  and  main  to  the  starboard, 
and  the  helmsman,  who  has  foreseen  the  movement,  rat- 
tles the  wheel  down  to  meet  her.  But  no  soonejr  does 
she  feel  the  helm,  no  sooner  has  the  rudder,  fixed  for  the 
moment  transversely  across  the  stem,  caused  her  to  stop 
in  her  deviation  upon  this  side,  than  the  obstinate  craft 
takes  a  mighty,  almost  resistless  sweep  to  the  other  side, 
and  **  meet  her,"  is  the  cr}',  while  poor  Jack  tugs  desper- 
ately at  the  heavy-moving  wheel,  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  course. 

Thus,  often  the  helm  is  not  for  one  moment  in  the  two 
hours'  "  trick  "  held  still,  and  the  steersman  lifts  and 
pulls  at  the  wheel,  in  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  vessel 
on  her  course,  great  drops  of  perspiration  rolling  down 
his  face,  and  every  muscle  and  tendon  exerted  to  its 
utmost 

There  is  much  difference  in  steering.  Some  vessels 
may  be  guided  on  their  course  with  comparative  ease, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  keep  others  within  three  points  either  way.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  as  a  bad  steering  ship  makes  an  irregular,  sig- 
sag  course,  instead  of  going  in  a  straight  line,  she  does 
not  in  such  case  make  the  real  progress  that  her  headway 
through  the  water  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Thus,  in 
some  vessels,  to  count  two  knots  (two  miles)  out  of  ten, 
for  bad  steering  in  strong  breezes,  is  a  veiy  moderate 
allowance. 
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Of  course,  in  such  a  time  one  does  not  look  forward  to 
a  trick  at  the  wheel  with  the  most  pleasant  feelings  in 
the  world.  But  Jack  is  far  from  owning  to  any  unea- 
nness  on  the  subject  Every  one  pretends  to  look  upon 
the  matter  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  a  man  goes 
afb  to  take  the  helm,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  as  though 
it  was  the  greatest  pleasure,  all  the  while  (quaking  in  his 
boots  at  the  thought  of  what  is  before  him. 

When,  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  he  comes  for- 
ward, and  is  asked,  **  how  does  she  steer  ?"  he  does  not 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  hardest  work  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  was  very  glad  when  his  trick  was  out  This 
would  be  out  of  order — a  sacrifice  of  dignity. 

He  replies  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  "  Oh,  she  steers 
like  a  boat  now  ;  I  could  steer  her  all  day,  as  she  goes 
along  with  this  breeze." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sailor,  that  having 
just  escaped  from  any  position  of  difficulty  or  danger,  he 
will  not  then  own  to  it.  Although  it  may  have  been  an 
extreme  case,  though  he  may  have  got  safely  out  of  the 
most  imminent  peril,  he  is  expected  to  make  light  of  the 
circumstances,  and  any  attempt  to  treat  the  matter  seri- 
ously would  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  shipmates. 
To  have  escaped  is  considered  sufficient  proof  that  the 
peril  was  not  great ;  to  have  performed  the  duty  is  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  difficult 

I  remember  a  circumstance  which  will  bring  this  mat- 
ter perhaps  more  clearly  before  the  reader.  Two  men 
went  out  to  stow  the  flying  jib.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  head  sea  on,  and  the  vessel  was  consequently 
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pitching  bows  under,  rendering  the  service  one  of  no  lit- 
tle difficulty.  They  had  secured  the  sail,  and  were  just 
returning  on  board,  when  the  ship  gave  an  unusually 
violent  pitch,  and  both  men  slid  down  the  footrope,  loos- 
ing their  hold  of  the  slippery  jibboom.  and  only  saving 
themselves  by  catching  with  their  hands  on  the  footropes, 
where  they  hung  on,  between  wind  and  water,  and  so 
came  in  hand  over  hand,  till  they  reached  the  bowsprit 
shrouds,  being  in  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  off 
by  the  seas,  in  which  they  were  immersed  up  to  their 
middle.  We  who  stood  on  deck  watched  them  with 
breathless  attention,  expecting  momentarily  to  see  them 
go  overboard,  in  which  case  no  human  power  could  have 
saved  them. 

When  they  got  safely  in  on  deck,  an  old  salt  said, 
"  You  two  fellows  want  to  show  off  some  of  your  smart- 
ness, cutting  about  on  the  footropes.  A  little  more  and 
you  would  have  gone  to  Davy  Jones'  locker." 

"  It  takes  more  than  that  to  ship  me  for  Davy  Jones*," 
answered  one,  with  a  careless  laugh.  The  other,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  more  to  heart,  and  attempted  to 
describe  to  us  his  thoughts  as  he  hung  on  the  ropes,  ex- 
pecting to  be  washed  away.  He  was  met  with  a  general 
jeer  of  derision  ;  and  for  the  balance  of  the  voyage,  he 
and  his  adventure  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

This  insensibility  to  danger  grows  naturally  upon  the 
sailor.  His  life  is  one  of  continual  exposure  and  peril, 
and  he  soon  learns  to  regard  every  danger  escaped,  or 
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difficulty  overcome,  however  great  they  may  be,  with 
comparative  indifference. 

Besides  this,  such  an  accident  as  slipping  one's  hold  on 
a  yard  or  boom,  is  considered  lubberly,  and  he  to  whom  it 
happens,  if  a  seaman,  is  too  much  ashamed  of  his  care- 
lessness to  say  much  about  it. 

Until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  life-buoy 
was  an  article  almost  uknown  on  board  American  ves- 
sels, except  the  packet  ships.  The  boats,  the  only 
hope  of  saving  a  man  who  has  fallen  overboard,  are  al- 
ways secured  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  stout  lashings 
as  to  make  it  a  work  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  get  one  into  the  water.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  to  the  merchant  sailor,  if  he  falls  overboard,  there 
is  small  hope  of  rescue.  He  never  goes  aloft,  but  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  But  habit  is  everything,  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  these  things  at  sea,  or  if  he  does, 
wisely  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

To  return  to  our  voyage.  We  made  a  glorious  run 
through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  retained  our  fair 
wind  until  we  struck  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  in  about  longitude  ninety,  east.  Here 
our  breeze  left  us,  and  we  were  becalmed. 

This  is  a  fated  spot.  It  is  a  region  of  almost  inter- 
minable calms,  and  as  such  is  avoided  when  possible  by  all 
vessels  sailing  out  of  or  approaching  the  Malacca  Straits. 

We  were  fairly  caught,  and  lay  under  the  sweltering 
son  of  the  line  until  we  almost  gave  up  all  hope  of  get- 
ting away. 

Our  captain  had  reckoned  upon  a  quick  passage,  and 
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the  vessel  was  in  consequence  but  poorly  supplied  with 
provisions.  Before  we  got  a  breeze  once  more,  we  had 
cause  to  fear  a  famine.  It  became  necessary  to  put  all 
har.ds  on  short  allowance.  This  was  particularly  hard 
on  the  poor  Lascars,  whose  lawful  allowance  is  small 
enough.  But  to  make  matters  worse  for  them,  the  rioe 
began  to  grow  moldy,  and  was  soon  almost  unfit  to  eat 

They  used  every  species  of  incantation  known  to  them, 
to  procure  from  their  god  the  favor  of  a  breeie.  Day 
and  night  they  were  praying  to  their  idol,  whose  shrine, 
under  the  top  -gallant  forecastle,  was  now  adorned  with 
numerous  votive  offerings  of  his  distressed  worshipers. 

They  at  last  got  an  idea  that  the  calm  was  sent  upon 
us  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  our  captain,  who,  when 
in  liquor,  was  wont  to  make  all  manner  of  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  idol.  They  conceived  that  their  pat- 
ron saint  was  not  able  to  see.  through  such  a  mass  of 
wickedness,  the  offerings  made  at  his  shrine,  and  on  o(m- 
Bultation  they  determined  to  approach  him  nearer.  Ao- 
oordingly,  they  placed  other  tributes  at  the  mainmast 
head,  and  at  the  flying  jibboom  end. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine,  while  they  were 
stretched  on  deck  asleep,  the  sacrifice  placed  at  the  mast- 
head. It  consisted  of  a  handfiil  of  rice,  a  rupee,  and  a 
slip  of  paper  with  some  Hindoo  characters  written  upon 
it — the  whole  wrapped  up  in  a  cotton  cloth,  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  truck. 

On  inijuiring  of  the  serangy  after  the  calm  was  over, 
I  leanied  that  the  rioe  was  to  show  the  god  what  his  poor 
followers  were  forced  to  eat,  the  rupee  was  a  propitiatoiy 
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ofiering,  while  the  writing  on  the  paper  stated  their  press- 
ing need,  and  conveyed  a  prayer  and  a  promise  of  future 
good  behavior. 

Bat  something  more  serious  now  claimed  our  attention. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  had  two  white  boys, 
apprentices,  on  board.  These  lads  had  learned  the  Hin- 
dostanee  language,  and  were  much  among  the  Lascar  por- 
tion of  the  crew.  The  captain  had  instructed  them  already 
that  they  were  to  be  cautious  in  their  intercourse  with 
these.  He  rather  favored  their  intimacy  with  them,  as 
thereby  he  was  more  likely  to  learn  of  any  plans  of  mu- 
tiny that  might  be  hatching  out  forward. 

We  had  not  long  been  on  half  allowance,  when  one 
of  the  boys  informed  us  that  the  Lascars  had  asked  him, 
apparently  by  chance,  but  evidently  with  a  purpose, 
whether  he  understood  navigation.  The  boy  could  navi- 
gate,  the  captain  having  taught  him.  But  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  answer  in  the  negative.  His  interrogators 
were  evidently  much  disappointed.  The  other  boy  was 
also  questioned,  but  with  a  similar  result 

By  a  little  management,  the  lads  obtained  sufficient 
information  of  their  plans  to  show  us  that  they  had  in- 
tended, could  either  one  of  the  boys  navigate,  to  rise  and 
murder  all  the  Europeans  except  that  boy.  They  in- 
tended to  preserve  him,  and  force  him  to  take  the  vessel, 
when  a  breeze  came,  into  the  neighborhood  of  some  port 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
barque  to  conceal  their  crime,  and  go  ashore  in  the  boats. 

The  captain  expressed  but    little    surprise   at    the  . 
discovery   of  their  plan.      He  had   been  long  enough 
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among  the  Lascars  to  know  that  such  a  purpose  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  entertained,  if  the  vessel  got  into  any 
difficulties,  or  they  were  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the 
voyage. 

We  took  some  extra  precautions  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise ;  the  arms  in  the  armchest  were  loaded*  and  placed 
ready  for  use  ;  but  farther,  nothing  was  done — no  notice 
taken  of  the  design  on  foot. 

Our  security  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  no  one  to 
navigate  the  bar<|ue  for  them.  Had  either  one  of  the 
boys  been  so  imprudent  as  to  own  that  he  could  work  the 
vessel,  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  desperate  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  carry  into  effect  their  plans. 

We  were  eighteen  days  becalmed,  in  all  which  time  we 
did  not  make  sixty  miles  to  the  south.  At  last  came 
the  breeze,  and  we  joyfully  ran  up  the  studd'n-sails,  and 
stood  on  our  course.  The  Lascars  firmly  believed  that 
their  prayers  and  offerings  had  propitiated  the  ruler  of 
the  winds  in  our  favor,  and  triumphantly  adduced  this  as 
an  evidence  of  the  power  of  their  idol,  whose  altar  was 
now  decked  with  ribbons  and  bright-colored  paper — tokens 
of  the  gratitude  of  his  worshipers. 

ITie  breeze  continued  with  us  until  we  reached  the 
Mauritius,  as  the  Isle  of  France  is  commonly  called.  We 
had  a  ninety-days'  passage  to  Port  Louis.  Although  not 
actually  out  of  provisions  when  we  got  there,  common 
prudence  had  forced  the  captain  to  keep  us  on  short 
allowance  for  nearly  half  that  time.  I  was,  consecjucntly, 
glad  enough  to  get  ashore,  if  it  were  only  to  eat  once 
more  a  good  meal.     Moldy  rice  and  rusty  pork,  peas  fnll 
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<^  bugs,  and  worm-eaten  bread,  had  been  <mr  &re  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  passage. 

This  is,  however,  sailor's  luck.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
that  the  sea-air  produces  an  appetite  which  enables  one 
to  stomach  almost  anything  bearing  the  semblance  of 
provisions. 

We  moored  the  vessel,  head  and  stem,  sent  down  the 
top<gallant  and  royal  yards  and  top-gallantmasts,  and 
prepared  the  top-masts  and  topsail-yards  for  being  sent  on 
deck,  precautions  which  are  enforced  by  the  authorities 
of  the  port,  to  guard  against  accidents  in  time  of  hurri- 
canes, which  prevail  in  these  latitudes  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  done,  I  was  free  to  go  ashore. 
I  was  paid  off  with  fifty  rupees  (twenty-five  dollars), 
which  was  two  months*  wages,  having  received  the  usual 
month's  advance  at  Whampoa — and  spent  it,  too. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  left  the  vessel,  the  Lascars  also 
demanded  their  discharge.  They  would  not  sail  any 
longer  with  our  captain,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  repro- 
bate— one  who  was  under  the  curse  of  their  idol. 

The  captain  cared  but  little  about  their  leaving,  but 
was  very  desirous  to  retain  the  serang,  who  was  an  unu- 
Bually  smart  and  trustworthy  fellow.  Here  I  learned 
another  of  their  peculiarities.  The  serang  was  desirous 
to  stay  ;  but  the  connection  in  which  he  stood  to  the  crew 
made  it  impossible.  These  men  unite  themselves  in 
gangs  or  companies,  choose  one  of  their  number,  generally 
the  eldest,  for  their  serang  or  chief,  and  thus  ship  on  a 
vessel.  During  the  voyage,  any  unusual  action  they  con- 
sider expedient  to  take,  is  referred  to  the  entire  body,  and 
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the  determination  of  the  majority  settles  the  matter. 
From  this,  no  one  of  them  dares  depart,  as  he  would  be 
regarded  a  traitor. 

When  we  arrived  at  Port  Louis,  a  council  was  held  to 
determine  whether  thej  should  leave.  Various  arguments 
were  offered  for  and  against  such  step,  but  finally,  those 
in  favor  of  leaving  prevailed ;  and  now  the  serang,  who 
had  been  in  the  minority,  felt  himself  bound  to  go  with 
his  companions.  No  offer  of  additional  wages  ooald 
prevail  on  him  to  stay. 
16 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Vtwrtom/n  of  getting  a  Ship — Qo  on  board  an  American  Vei- 
lel — Off  for  Rio — A  Yam  from  a  Gompanj  Sailor — Rio  de  I 

Janeiro  Harbor — For  Boston — Gold  Weather.  ! 

I 

Taking  mj  chest  and  hammock  on  shore^  I  first  of  all 
hunted  up  a  boarding-house.     Boarding,  I  found,  was  at 
the  rate  of  ten  rupees  per  week.     There  were  but  two 
meals  per  day,  East  India  fashion,  and  every  man  was        i 
expected  to  furnish  his  own  bedding,  being  provided  with         \ 
enough  floor  to  spread  it  on. 

This  was  fuUj  as  bad  as  my  chum  had  represent^^'d 
matters  to  me.     I  saw  that  at  such  rates,  fifty  rupees        { 
would  last  but  a  little  while ;  and  lost  no  time  iu  looking 
up  a  ship. 

But,  unfortunately,  ships  were  scarce  just  then.     I         , 
desired  to  go  to  some  part  of  India,  but  so,  it  seemed,  did        1 
every  other  sailor  on  shore,  and  there  were  not  a  few  of         | 
them.     I  was  without  acquaintances,  unused  to  the  ways        | 
of  the  port,  and  soon  saw  that  if  I  wanted  to  escape  be-        I 
ooming  "hard  up,"  as  it  is  termed    among  sailors,  I 
would  have  to  spend  all  my  time  on  the  mole  and  among 
the  ships,  to  catch  a  chance. 
(242) 
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**  Haid  np/'  is  a  dread  word  among  seamen.  Few  Imt 
have  experienced  all  its  horrors.  There  are  seasons  in 
every  port  when,  from  a  stagnation  in  business,  fewer 
ships  are  fitted  out  than  arrive,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  surplus  of  seamen  on  shore,  for  whom  there  is  ef 
course  no  employment. 

These  poor  fellows  are  obliged  to  waste  their  time  and 
means  in  vain  pursuit  of  a  ship,  and  finally,  when  they 
have  no  longer  the  money  necessary  to  pay  forf  thdr 
I  boarding  and  lodging,  must  diBpose  of  their  clothing,  that 
<  which  they  need  most,  to  pay  the  landlord,  or  in  de&uli — 
I  or  even  after  having  done  this — are  turned  into  the  street^ 
i  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  best  they  may. 
I  Then  they  may  be  seen — poor,  half-starved  fellows — 

'  sneaking  about  the  shipping,  taking  shelter  for  the  night 
I  under  lee  of  boxes  and  bales  on  the  quay,  and  begging  a 
I        crust  from  some  compassionate  cook,  to  keep  them  firom 

utter  starvation. 
;  In  American  ports,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  saOon 

are  reduced  to  these  extremities ;  but  in  foreign  parts^ 
and  especially  in  the  principal  seaports  of  England,  there 
is  no  depth  of  misery  which  seamen  do  not  sometimes 
suffer. 

I  will  relate  here  an  incident,  of  which  I  was  an  eye- 

'        witness,  which  will  show  to  what  extreme  seamen  are  not 

nnfrequently  reduced.     We  were  in  the  King's  Dock,  in 

Liverpool ;  it  was  in  November,  and  '*  times"  were  "  poor ** 

ashore,  so  we  heard.     The  steward  had,  one  afternoon, 

j        brought  up  out  of  the  bread-locker,  a  quantity  of  spoiled 

I       bread — sea-bread — which,  having  got  wet»  waa  all  alive 
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wiih  worms — a  disgostmg  mess,  whidi  was  intended  for 
theing. 

Two  sailors,  who  had  been  wandering  forlondy  about 
flie  yessel  and  dock  all  day,  looked  at  this  bread  with 
eager  eye&  At  length,  it  seemed  thej  could  no  longer 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  both  got  on  board  and 
walked  up  to  the  long-boat,  where  it  was  sitting.  Turn- 
ing it  over,  they  picked  out  a  few  of  the  least  worm-eatea 
Inscuit,  and  asked  the  steward,  who  had  been  looking  on, 
fer  permission  to  take  them. 

He  would  not  believe  that  the  men  were  so  hungry  as 
to  desire  to  eat  this  stuff,  and,  suspecting  some  trick  to 
extort  charity,  told  them  coldly  they  might  eat  it  if  they 
wished.  They  thanked  him,  took  it  on  the  quay,  and 
there,  knocking  the  worms  out  of  it  began  to  eat  it 

Several  of  us  who  had  watched  their  actions,  now  inter- 
fered, called  them  on  board,  and  gave  them  as  much  as 
they  could  eat  of  such  as  wc  had  in  the  forecastle.  They 
told  us  that  they  were  then  tasting  food  for  the  first  time 
in  forty-eight  hours — a  statement  which  their  wan  looks 
and  voracious  appetites  showed  to  be  too  true. 

They  had  been  two  months  on  shore,  had  sold  every 
stitoh  of  clothing  they  owned  except  the  dungaree  shirts 
and  trowsers  they  had  on — had  even  disposed  of  their 
shoes,  and  were  walking  the  streets  barefooted.  They  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  boarding-houses,  and  had,  for 
some  weeks,  slept  on  boxes  and  bales,  in  comers  of  the 
dooks,  where  a  kind  watohman  would  give  them  shelter. 
▲11  this,  too,  in  the  month  of  November. 

They  were  now  entirely  destitute,  and  would  have  to 
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suffer  dieadfally  for  the  want  of  suitablo  clothing,  em 
if  they  got  a  ship— of  which,  however,  there  seemed  hot 
little  hope,  for  what  captain  would  ship  such  worn,  weak 
fellows  when  he  could  have  his  choice  of  hundreds  e£ 
sailors.  Yet  I  had  one  of  these  very  men  as  a  shipmate 
afterward,  and  a  steadier  man  or  better  sailor  I  neicr 
knew.    This  is  one  of  the  dark  sides  of  a  sailor's  life. 

As  before  said,  I  was  afraid  of  getting  hard  up,  and 
determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  chance  of  Mp- 
ping.  I  had  been  already  nearly  three  weeks  a8h<»e,  and 
was  very  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  my  purse,  when,  fortafr* 
natdy,  an  American  ship,  about  to  sail  for  Rio  de  Jaoetro 
and  Boston,  needed  a  hand,  and  I  obtained  the  chaiio& 
The  wages  were  very  low— only  ten  dollars  per  montfat 
and  no  advance.  To  the  latter  circumstance  I  was 
indebted  for  being  chosen  out  of  some  ten  or  twelve  whe 
desired  to  ship.  All  the  rest  were  already  in  debt  ashore^ 
beyond  their  means  to  pay,  while  I  was,  so  far,  squaie 
with  the  landlord,  and  had  ten  rupees  left  wherewith  to 
purchase  myself  a  little  warm  clothing,  of  which  I  stood 
much  in  need. 

I  had  now  been  so  long  in  warm  weather  that  I  had 
scarcely  any  woolen  clothes,  and  dreaded  doubling  the 
Cape  with  so  poor  a  fit  out  as  I  was  the  possessor  of.  Bat 
necessity  knows  no  law.  Whether  I  wanted  to  or  not,  I 
had  to  hoe  the  weather. 

Although  three  weeks  ashore  in  Port  Louis,  I  saw 
scarcely  anything  of  the  city,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
suburbs  and  neighborhood,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
idand.     The  city  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  tolerably 
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xoomy  basin,  wluch  forms  the  anchorage.  It  is  snr- 
ronnded  on  all  sides,  but  the  north,  with  high  mountains, 
the  nigged  yolcanic  peaks  of  which  rise  in  most  singular 
shapes. 

The  population  is  composed  of  many  different  nations^ 
both  Oriental  and  Occidental.  Among  Europeans,  French 
and  English  predominate.  Of  the  Eastern  races,  the 
Hindoos  are  in  point  of  numbers  the  strongest,  but  there 
are  Parsees,  Chinese,  Malays,  Africans,  Madagascarenes, 
Arabs — in  short,  representatives  of  nearly  every  race  and 
nation  of  the  Orient  The  natives,  who  are  mostly  black, 
the  descendants  of  Madagascarenes,  speak  a  barbarous 
species  of  French,  but  generally  understand  English  in 
addition. 

The  little  I  saw  of  the  Mauritius  pleased  me  much, 
and  I  resolved  if  possible  to  return  thither  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  and  make  it  my  port  of  departure  for  a 
while,  sailing  hence  in  the  little  traders  which  fre- 
quent the  bays  of  Madagascar,  and  explore  the  adjoining 
African  coast,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  As 
this  one  of  my  day  dreams  was,  singularly  enough,  real- 
ised to  some  extent  afterward,  I  will  defer  any  farther 
description  of  Port  Louis  and  its  environs  until  it  turns 
np  again  in  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative ;  merely 
saying  here  that  it  derived  much  of  its  interest  to  me 
from  the  fact  that  here  is  laid  the  scene  of  Pierre  St 
Bernard's  beautiful  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Poor 
sailor  that  I  was.  I  was  deprived  by  my  poverty  of  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  these 
tme  lovers.     I  even  got  but  a  glimpse  at  the  narrow  and 
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shallow  harbor,  called  to  this  day  Tombo  Bay  (Bay  of 
Tombs),  where  Virginia's  ship  was  cast  ashore,  and  she 
and  Paul  met  so  melancholy  a  fate. 

Such  is  but  too  often  the  fortune  of  the  seaman.  He 
visits  places  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  finds  the  dr- 
eumstances  which  control  him  such  as  to  deprive  him  of 
all  the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated  from  his  voyage. 

As  we  sailed  out  of  Port  Louis  harbor,  I  was  foroed  to 
confess  to  myself  that  the  object  I  had  had  in  view  in 
coming  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  very  poorly  fulfilled. 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  I  thought  that  al- 
though I  had  been  to  Calcutta  and  Madras,  I  knew  bat 
little  more  of  either  place  than  if  I  had  never  seen  them. 
That  though  I  had  made  another  voyage  to  China,  I  was 
but  little  wiser  than  before.  That  after  all  the  hard- 
ship and  trouble  seen  and  sufiered  since  I  left  the  Uni- 
ted States,  more  than  sixteen  months  before,  I  was  no 
more  satisfied  with  the  little  1  had  seen  than  I  vras  be- 
fore 1  set  out  upon  this  voyage,  from  which  I  had  antid- 
pated  so  much.  In  truth  I  was  learning  by  experienee 
that  of  all  travelers  the  sailor  sees  the  least,  and  pays 
most  dearly  for  it 

I  turned  my  face  America-ward,  with  a  mind  ill  con- 
tented, a  poorly  provided  chest,  and  a  nearly  empty 
purse.  But  with  an  obstinacy  worthy,  perhaps,  a  better 
cause,  I  determined  to  make  one  more  trial.  Using  the 
experience  gained  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  I  thought 
I  could  perhaps  make  my  way  about  the  Indies  a  little 
more  to  my  satisfaction  than  I  had  succeeded  in  doing 
this  time. 
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We  left  Port  Louis  in  July.  The  vessel  in  which  I 
WM  now,  had  brought  a  cargo  of  rice  from  Arracan  to 
the  Mauritius.  Her  captain  found  freights  in  the  latter 
place  rather  dull,  and  determined  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  stopping  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  by  the  way,  to  procure 
a  cargo  of  coffee. 

We  had  a  singular  crew.  Among  the  twelve  members 
rf  the  forecastle,  at  least  seven  different  nations  were  rep- 
resented. There  were  two  Americans,  three  Englishmen, 
a  native  of  St  Helena,  two  Manillamen,  two  Frenchmen, 
one  Spaniard,  and  one  Swede. 

Our  vessel  had  been  for  some  years  sailing  ^m  port 
to  port  in  the  Indies,  and  had  gradually  lost  all  her  own 
crew,  and  picked  up  at  random  the  men  who  now  manned 
her.  They  were  all  good  seamen ;  but  we  made  a  very 
unsociable  set  in  the  forecastle.  So  many  different  na- 
tions can  not  agree  well  together,  when  thrown  into 
such  close  connection  as  we  were,  in  a  narrow  forecastle. 
The  English  hated  the  Manillamen,  as  "  conniving 
fbllows,"  because  these  would  not  get  drunk  with  them  ; 
while  the  Spaniard  made  friends  of  them  because  they 
spoke  his  language.  The  St  Helena  man  was  ranged  on 
Johnny  Bull's  side,  while  the  Swede  rather  inclined  to 
Yamkeedom.  The  two  Frenchmen  assumed  an  air  of 
the  loftiest  contempt  for  all  our  little  cliques  and  parties, 
declared  John  Bull  a  brute,  snapped  their  fingers  at  the 
American  eagle,  and  sang  "  vtve  la  bagatelle." 

For  myself,  I  had  been  so  long  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  steer 
my  course  safely  between  all  parties,  and  make  friends 
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tt  dXL  I  had  been  huled  Ma"  Hme-jttioer,''  od  fnl 
oaming  on  board,  baving,  bj  sailing  in  British  TesMls  fiir 
the  jff^vioos  year,  oontracted  many  of  the  wajs  of  BritiA 
sailors.  I  took  care  to  proclaim  myself  an  Amerioaiii 
however,  and  thus  was  naturally  ooonted  on  the  Tanked 
side  in  the  forecastle — a  side,  by  the  way,  which  was  iviy 
poorly  represented  among  ns. 

The  only  other  American  sailor  on  board  was  a  poor» 
rick  fellow,  who  had  broken  down  his  constitution  vndflr 
the  homing  sons  of  India,  and  was  now  makiQg  his  imj 
home  to  die.  He  hailed  from  the  State  of  Kew  York,  hot 
had  not  been  home  for  many  years.  No  one  would  have 
taken  him  for  an  American,  so  thorooghly  had  his  kpg 
service  in  British  vessels  changed  him. 

For  three  years  previous  to  his  shipping  in  the  Ariadne 
(the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  we  now  were),  he  had 
been  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  formiqg,  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  one  of  the  crew  of  a  smaH 
steamer  which  plied  on  the  Indus,  bearing  dispatches  to 
and  from  the  then  scene  of  war  in  Sinde  and  the  Pni^iavh. 
He  had  finally  fallen  sick,  and  was  sent  to  Bombay,  whoe 
he  partly  recovered,  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  and 
service,  and  shipped  in  the  Ariadne,  determined  to  go 
home. 

His  disease,  the  dysentery,  still  hnng  upon  him,  and  lie 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  about  when  I  came  on  board. 
Although  we  were  by  this  means  one  hand  riiort,  in 
a  crew  that  was  small  enough  when  complete,  our  siok 
shipmate  was  carefully  attended,  and  his  condition 
as  easy  as  possible  in  a  dark  and  contracted  forecsctle. 
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There  is  bat  little  comfort  for  an  invalid  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel  So  little  space  is  provided  for  the  crew 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  sufferer  a  8^)arate 
apartment  Day  after  day,  he  must  lie  in  his  berth,  in 
the  crowded  forecastle,  aroused  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
noise  of  the  changing  watches,  listening  languidly  to  the 
gay  and  careless  laugh  of  his  more  fortunate  shipmates, 
and  by  the  constant  presence  of  their  stalwart  forms, 
forced  to  feel  with  treble  keenness  the  helplessness  to  which 
he  is  reduced.  He  receives  but  little  attendance,  for  his 
fellows  have  but  little  time  they  can  call  their  own;  and, 
although  all  is  meant  kindly,  no  amount  of  good  feeling 
can  make  up  to  him  the  comforts  which  his  fevered  body 


Poor  George,  who  was  sick  nearly  all  the  way  home, 
seemed  to  care  only  to  live  to  reach  that  home.  To  see 
once  more  the  spot  whence  he  had  started  out,  many  years 
ago — ^to  die  in  the  cottage  where  he  first  saw  light,  and 
have  his  remains  laid  in  the  little  church-yard  where,  in 
childhood,  he  had  played — this  seemed  now  the  only 
desire  of  his  heart.  I  trust  it  was  granted  him.  We 
nw  him  safely  to  the  cars  when  we  were  discharged  in 
Boston — ^beyond  that,  I  know  naught  of  him. 

He  had  made  some  singular  experiences  in  his  lifetime. 
Most  of  his  sailing  had  been  in  English  vessels,  in  the 
East  Indies.  There  was  scarce  a  port  in  the  Indies  which 
he  had  not  visited,  and  of  which  he  had  not  some  story 
to  tell.  He  loved  to  beguile  his  loneliness  by  yarning, 
when  he  could  get  auditors ;  and  I  spent  many  hours  of 
my  watch  below,  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  his  berth 
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liBtemng  to  the  experience  of  one  who  liad  started  to  sea 
with  just  such  ideas  as  I  still  entertained,  and  who  was 
now  returning  to  probably  a  desolate  home,  a  wreck,  fit 
only  to  die,  and  hoping  for  nothing  better  than  the  priyi- 
1^  of  dying  among  his  kindred. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  the  forecastle  whose  yams 
oonld  rival  sick  George's.  This  was  a  growling  English- 
man, who  presumed  on  his  white  locks  and  wrinkled  faes, 
to  force  upon  us  such  unconscionable  stories  that  he,  in  a 
lery  short  time,  became  the  butt  of  every  one's  iokes. 
George's  yams  were  listened  to  with  interest  and  respeot^ 
because  we  could  depend  on  what  he  said.  There  was  ike 
evidence  of  truth  about  him.  But  old  Fred  assumed 
such  a  braggadocio  air  with  his  interminable  tales  that 
DO  one  would  believe  him 

We  could  not  mention  a  strange  place,  but  Fred  would 
at  onoe  shout,  "  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that ;  I  was  there," 
in  such  a  ship,  the  Amelia,  the  Augusta,  the  Arabella^ 
or  whatever  name  happened  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  pretended  to  know  everything^  about  wind,  weather, 
and  the  world  in  general.  He  was,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
self-constituted  Solomon-in-ordinary  to  the  crew;  a  fel- 
low of  whose  advice  you  could  not  rid  yourself,  be  you 
ever  so  uncommunicative. 

By  his  undesired  interference  in  everybody's  stories,  he 
broke  up  all  yarning  in  the  forecastle.  Not  one  of  us  but 
was  afraid  to  mention  an  adventure,  or  speak  of  a  foreign 
place,  knowing  that  master  Fred  would  at  once  take  the 
wind  out  of  our  sails,  by  some  tougher  yam  than  any  one 
ilae  caied  about  spinning. 
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At  last  seyeral  of  us  fell  upon  a  plan  to  sfletiae  iiSm, 
which  proved  as  effectual  as  we  hoped.  He  was  ev«r 
ready  to  yam  it  We  therefore  seated  ourselves  around 
him  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  commenced  catechising 
him. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  Canton,  Fred  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  went  there  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Wind- 
sor Castle,  a  Company  vessel" 

"  How  long  were  you  on  the  voyage?" 

"  We  sailed  from  London  to  Canton,  thence  to  Caloot- 
ta,  ftnd  back  to  Ghravesend,  in  eighteen  months." 

One  of  the  conspirators,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  slily 
marked  on  the  back  of  a  chest,  *'  London  to  Canton  and 
Calcutta  and  back,  eighteen  months." 

Another  now  said,  '*  Where  did  you  board  when  you 
were  in  Sydney,  Fred?" 

The  old  feUow  went  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
Colonial  life,  spoke  of  having  been  cattle  tending,  hav- 
ing sailed  out  of  Sydney  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at 
last  when  pressed  to  mention  the  exact  number,  said, 
after  an  effort  at  recollection,  **  about  twelve  years  he 
liad  spent  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales." 

In  like  manner  we  successively  drew  him  out  concern- 
ing all  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  any  of 
US  had  ever  been,  leading  him  to  give  us  the  time  spent 
in  each,  or  on  each  voyage  thither  and  back. 

Fred  was  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  chance  to  yam  it  to 
US  youngsters,  while  we  had  difficulty  in  keeping  oor 
&ces  straight  enough  to  carry  out  the  joke.  Our  exam- 
ination was  continued  nearly  three  hours,  when,  Fred 
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liATing  just  been  tempted  into  a  most  barefaced  lie^  one 
of  his  persecutors  broke  out  on  him :  *'  Why,  you  M 
swindler,  you  outrageous  old  heathen,  just  look  here," 
pointiDg  to  his  running  account  on  the  chest,  "  if  aU  you 
have  told  us  were  true,  as  you  so  solemnly  swear,  you 
would  be  just  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  and  ten 
months  old.    Now  go  on  deck,  and  be  ashamed  of  yourseUl" 

The  old  fellow  looked  daggers  at  us,  who  were  ei^oyiog 
the  scene  hugely,  and  left  us,  muttering  something  about 
**  a  parcel  of  saucy  boys,  who  had  no  respect  for  gray 
hairs." 

But  from  that  time  we  were  troubled  no  more  with 
Fred's  yams. 

We  had  a  fine  passage  to  Kio  de  Janeiro ;  although  we 
passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  dead  of  winter,  we 
met  with  no  very  severe  storm.  This  was  the  third  time 
I  had  doubled  the  Cape,  each  time  in  the  winter  season, 
or  during  the  period  of  short  days. 

We  arrived  in  due  time,  and  without  any  noteworthy 
ooourrence,  in  the  harbor  of  Bio.  The  tall  sugar-loaf, 
the  many  curiously  shaped  peaks,  towering  on  all  flides 
toward  the  sky,  and  the  two  white  forts  at  the  harbor's 
month,  seemed  to  me  like  old  acquaintances.  As  we 
cast  anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  crowd  of  merchant 
yessels,  of  all  nations,  I  recollected  how  much,  on  my  first 
visit  to  this  place,  I  had  envied  the  merchant  sailofs 
their  comparative  freedom.  This  time,  1  thought,  I  will 
take  a  cruise  on  shore,  long  enough  to  make  up  for  my 
former  deprivations. 

But  this  time,  too,  I  was  destined  to  disappointment 
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It  bappened  to  be  a  seMon  when  the  Braiilnii  iatj  was 
in  urgent  need  of  men,  and  |weflB-gangB  were  on  the 
watdi  either  to  entice  awaj,  or,  in  default  of  that^  to 
eany  off  by  main  force,  all  sailors  on  whom  they  ooold 
lay  their  clutches.  1  had  then  a  shipmate  in  that  ser- 
Tieo,  who  had  been  carried  off  in  such  manner,  and  was 
not  at  all  desirous  of  sharing  his  fate.  I  did  not  tcd- 
tnr^  therefore,  any  &rther  than  the  palace  stairs,  the 
usual  landing  place  for  boats. 

Neither  had  we  much  time  to  spend  on  shore.  Al- 
ready on  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  in  port  cargo 
b^gan  to  come  along  side.  As  we  had  nothing  to  dis- 
charge, we  began  immediately  to  load  the  vessel,  a  ser- 
▼ice  in  which  all  the  crew  were  engaged.  After  canying 
heavy  coffee  bags  all  day,  in  a  hot  and  confined  hold,  one 
does  not  feel  much  like  wandering  about  on  shore  at 
ni^t  The  berth  is  the  most  tempting  place  after  sup- 
per ;  a  quiet  night's  rest  is  much  more  welcome  than  a 
xmmble  about  a  foreign  place. 

In  a  fortnight  we  had  our  cargo  stowed,  and  were  ready 
to  sail  for  Boston. 

One  day,  while  we  were  yet  taking  in  cargo,  the  entire 
harbor  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a 
British  vessel  of  war,  having  in  tow  a  prize,  taken  but  a 
Utile  way  to  the  north,  on  the  coast  She  was  a  queer- 
looking  craft  to  have  been  fitted  out  for  a  slaver.  She 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  genuine  New  Bedford 
whaler.  Boats  on  her  quarters,  little  topgallant  cro6»- 
trees  for  the  convenience  of  the  lookouts,  an  oil  streak 
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in  her  starboard  waist— everything  proclaimed  her  m 
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sponter. 

We  understood  that  she  had  bm  fitted  oat  in  tliis 
Wf  on  pnrpoee  to  deoeiye  the  cruisers.  The  stoiy  on 
dioro  was  that  she  had  made  several  successful  voyages^ 
no  one  suspecting  a  sleepy  old  blubber-hunter  of  canyiag 
anything  contraband  of  law.  How  suspicion  was  lint 
aroused  against  her,  we  did  not  hear.  Probably,  heir- 
over,  by  scmie  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  ownen  be- 
traying the  secret 

'  But  we  saw  a  more  remarkable  specimen  of  a  slavw 
than  even  this  whaler.  This  was  a  Brasilian  built  ortA^ 
ft  polacca  sloop,  having  only  one  huge  mast,  almost  as 
large  in  oiroumference  as  a  seventy-four's  mainmast  She 
had  been  chased  by  a  British  cruiser  for  six  days  and 
nights,  before  she  was  caught  She  was  now  a  mere 
wreck,  no  longer  seaworthy. 

Nothing  that  human  ingenuity  could  invent  to  add 
to  the  vessel's  speed,  had  been  spared  during  the  kiig 
chase.  The  rigging  was  all  eased  up,  giving  the  mast 
more  play—- every  imaginable  sail  was  crowded  on — ^but 
all  in  vain.  At  last  they  resorted  to  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  sawing  through  the  vessel's  rail  or  bulwark,  in 
three  places  on  each  side.  This  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing her  hull  as  limber  as  an  old  basket  and  the  cruiser's 
men  said  it  for  a  while  increased  her  speed  materially. 

But  the  wind  died  away,  and  then  the  vessel  of  war 
sent  her  boats  after  her,  and  to  these  they  were  obligei 
to  surrender.  She  lay  now  a  hulk  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  to  be  ahorily  broken  up. 
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We  airiTcd  in  Bio  de  Janerio  on  the  15th  of  Septem 
her,  having  been  just  sixty  days  in  coming  from  the 
lale  of  France.  We  lay  eighteen  days  in  the  port  of 
Bio,  and  took  our  departure  thence  for  Boston  on  the  dd 
of  October. 

Sailing  for  a  northern  port  so  late  in  the  season,  we 
East  Indiamen  were  considerably  ahinned  at  the  pros' 
pect  of  meeting  with  cold  weather  on  the  American 
coast  We  industriously  patched  up  old  jackets,  and 
flannels,  tarred  our  sea-boots,  and  darned  np  old  stock* 
11^,  endeavoring  to  make  as  good  provision  as  possible 
for  that  which  we  knew  was  in  store  for  us. 

To  one  who  has  been  sailing  for  some  years  in  a 
warm  climate,  a  sudden  approach  to  the  cold  of  north- 
ern latitudes  is  as  disagreeable  an  incident  as  can  well 
hai^)en.  My  warm  clothes  had  lain  so  long,  unused,  in 
my  chest,  that  half  of  them  were  no  longer  fit  to  wear, 
and  I  had  enough  to  do  at  tailoring,  all  the  passage,  in 
Order  to  fit  myself  out  for  cold  weather,  which  we  were 
now  approaching. 

We  had  a  pleasant  passage,  until  we  began  to  draw 
near  the  American  coast.  When  about  abreast  of  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  but  yet  some  distance  from  the 
land,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  north-east,  and  we  ran 
into  Boston  Bay  amid  such  a  pelting  storm  of  hail,  sleet, 
rain,  and  wind,  as  none  of  us  had  experienced  for  sooie 
time.  Happily,  a  north-easter  is  a  &ir  wind  for  home- 
ward-bounders, when  they  have  got  as  fiur  on  their 
passage  as  had  we,  and  we  were  not  therefore  exposed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  storm.    We  arrived  in  Boston 
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liarbor  on  the  18th  of  November.  It  was  still  storming 
wildly  outside,  and  no  one  could  have  felt  more  strongly 
than  ourselves  the  comfort  of  having  brought  our  ^p 
safely  into  a  haven.  We  made  haste  to  secure  her  to  the 
wharf;  then  took  out  our  effects,  and  departed  for  our  dif* 
fereot  boarding  house& 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Haxd  Times  for  Sailors — Anxiety  to  escape  the  Winter— Boston 
to  Bangor— Sail  for  Demarara— A  Down  East  Barqu^-Her 
Captain  and  Mate— A  Family  Arrangement— Arrival  at  De- 
marara— Discharge  Cargo — Sail  for  Buen  Ayre. 

I  FROCBEDED  to  mj  former  abiding  place,  the  Sailor's 
Home,  where  I  enjoyed  that  night  the  sweetest  sleep 
that  had  fallen  to  my  experience  for  a  long  time.  The 
following  day  we  were  paid  off.  I  had  a  little  over  forty 
dollars  due  me.  My  first  act  was  one  which  every  sailor 
makes  a  primary  consideration,  namely,  to  fill  up  my  old 
Beachest  with  good  warm  clothes,  in  preparation  for  the 
inclement  weather  which  was  now  to  be  encountered. 

Common  opinion  ascribes  to  the  sailor  a  careless,  joy- 
ous disposition.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  man-of-war's  man,  to  be  sure,  is  burdened  with  no 
oares,  and  he  fills  fully  the  idea  formed  of  the  genus  by 
the  shoresman.  His  jovial  good  nature  borrows  no 
troable  of  the  future.  He  is  in  a  service  where  he  can 
idy  upon  being  properly  taken  care  of.  He  has  no  ooca- 
[  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.     His  labor  is  lights 
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his  pay  sure  and  sufficient,  nnd  Lis  responsibflitj  as  tri- 
fling as  can  be  imagined. 

Kot  80  with  the  merchant  seaman.  His  yojages  am 
shorter,  and  he  is  therefore  ofbener  under  the  neoesdtj 
of  looking  out  for  a  new  berth.  His  toil  is  severe,  and 
many  parts  of  his  duty  throw  wearying  rcsponsibiHtieB 
upon  hiuL  His  pay  is  barely  sufficient  to  affi)rd  him  ne- 
oessaiy  clothing,  and  defray  his  expenses  during  his  pe- 
riodical loitering  on  land.  And  he  is  no  sooner  on  shore 
than  he  feels  harassed  by  the  necessity  of  hunting  vp  a 
new  ship. 

Withal,  let  him  have  as  much  foresight  as  ever  fMs 
to  the  share  of  a  sailor,  yet  he  can  not  always  choose  Baoh 
voyages  as  he  would  like  most,  or  as  would  make  his  Hfb 
easiest  In  the  majority  of  cases,  he  is  forced  to  take  up 
with  the  first  chance  that  offers.  And  very  often,  all 
precautions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  finds  him- 
self caught  in  winter  weather  upon  a  northern  coasts  and 
has  befDre  him  a  ])ro8pect  of  suffering  which  is  enoo^ 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail. 

So  it  was  with  me  at  this  time.  When  I  returned  is 
Boston  from  Ix)n<lon,  I  determined  never  again  to  be 
caught  upon  the  American  coast  in  the  winter.  Yet  here 
j  I  was  now,  the  last  of  November  already  at  hand,  just 
I  oome  ashore  from  an  India  voyage,  and  poorly  prepared 
I  to  face  the  storm  which  lay  between  me  and  a  more  geo- 
I      ial  sky. 

I  will  not  say  that  my  heart  failed  me ;  but  I  fth 
I       muoh  troubled  at  the  thoughts  of  another  winter  pas- 
iage. 

I 
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**  The  times  *'  in  BoetoD,  were  none  too  good.  Although 
■hipping  was  brisk,  there  were  a  great  many  seamen 
ashore,  all  anxious  to  ship  themselves,  and  each  looking 
out  for  a  southern  voyage. 

I  had  several  offers  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bat» 
with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  I  would  not  go  there.  Some  ofiers  there 
were,  too,  of  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  but  with  a  simi- 
lar drawback,  of  being  gone  about  three  months,  and 
returning  to  the  coast  in  February  or  March. 

I  desired  to  escape  the  entire  winter,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  go  upon  a  voyage  to  last  at  least 
dx  months.  But  no  vessel  was  just  then  fitting  out  upon 
such  a  trip ;  or  if  there  was,  her  crew  was  engaged  several 
months  beforehand,  and  all  chances  in  her  long  ago 
filled  up. 

I  wandered  about  the  shipping  offices  for  more  than  a 
week,  attempting  to  suit  myself,  but  inefiectually.  At 
last,  on  walking  into  an  office  one  morning,  a  gentleman 
talking  to  the  shipping-master,  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
go  **  Down  East" 

"How  far  Tasked! 

"  To  Bangor." 

•*  Where  is  the  vessel  to  go,  from  there?" 

"A  fine  voyage ;  she  goes  to  Demarara,  thence  to  Buen 
Ayre,  and  returns  to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  salt" 

**  That  will  cheat  the  winter,  my  lad,"  remarked  the 
shipper. 

"  She  is  the  finest  craft  that  ever  sailed  from  Down 
East  and  her  captain  and  mate  are  gentlemen."  addd 
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the  one  who  had  first  spokei^.  "  Toa  will  haye  fine 
times." 

I  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Bangor,  where 
winter  had  already  set  in  in  full  force ;  hut  on  oonsiderii^ 
that  so  fair-looking  a  chance  might  not  offer  again,  I  oon- 
duded  to  accept 

On  signifying  as  much  to  the  shipper,  he  produced  the 
shipping  papers,  and  I  signed  my  name  to  the  articles  of 
the  good  barque  Swain,  whereof  John  Cutter  was  master, 
"  or  whoever  shall  go  master  thereof/'  to  proceed  on  a 
▼qyage  firom  Bangor  to  Georgetown,  Demarara,  thence  la 
the  island  of  Buen  Ayre,  and  return  to  New  Orleans. 

*'  She's  a  chartered  vessel,  my  lad,  so  you  may  rely  upon 
her  going  the  voyage,''  said  the  shipper,  as  I  hesitated  to 
write  my  name. 

This  additional  security  decided  me  fully,  and  I  prmn- 
ised  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Bangor  by  that  evening's  boat 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  vessels  going  to  a 
port  or  on  a  voyage,  not  liked  by  seamen,  ship  crews  under 
fiilse  pretenses — that  is,  the  articles  declare  the  ship  to 
be  going  to  one  place,  when  she  is  going  to  another.  For 
instance,  1  shipped  once  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  when  the 
captain  knew  full  well  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  direct 
to  Mobile.  So  it  happens  in  innumerable  cases.  It  is, 
therefore,  counted  a  privilege  when  one  can  secure  a  berth 
in  a  vessel  that  is  chartered  for  the  voyage,  as  there  is 
then  a  tolerable  certainty  that  all  the  conditions  of  the 
■hipping  agreement  will  be  fulfilled. 

Before  I  left  the  shipping  office,  I  obtained  from  tiM 
person  who  was  so  active  in  getting  me  to  ship,  a  full  and 
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particular  aocount  oi  the  vessel  in  wMch  I  was  to  go,  and 
of  her  captain. 

The  barque  was  said  to  foe  afoout  three  years  old,  in 
excellent  order,  alow  and  aloft,  did  not  leak  a  drop,  and 
had  a  splendid  fit  out 

As  her  outward  cargo  was  to  be  lumber,  I  was  particu- 
lar to  inquire  as  to  her  carrying  a  deck-load,  bat  was 
assured  that  she  would  not. 

"All  her  cargo  is  in  the  hold." 

The  captain  was  said  to  be  a  fine,  good-natared  down- 
easter,  who  would  see  that  his  crew  were  made  comfort- 
able. 

Of  all  this,  of  course,  I  hoisted  in  only  a  very  moderate 
portion,  leaving  the  balance  as  something  to  be  "  told  to 
the  marines.*'  Yet  I  was  glad  to  revel,  if  in  imagination 
only,  in  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  ship  and  a  good 
voyage. 

As  our  ship  and  voyage  proved  so  decidedly  the  reverse 
of  what  was  described  to  me,  it  may  be  well  here  to  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  reader,  that  there  are 
good  vessels  "  Down  East " — in  Maine — and  that  some 
of  the  finest  men  that  ever  walked  a  quarter-deck  hail 
from  there. 

I  was  the  last  man  that  shipped.  The  vessel  was  to 
cany  six  hands,  three  of  whom,  it  was  said,  were  already 
in  Bangor,  while  the  other  three  of  us  were  going  on  by 
that  evening's  steamer.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recognize 
in  the  other  two,  old  shipmates,  and  we  three  whiled  away 
the  passage  by  reminiscences  of  past  times,  and  plans  for 
&e  f nture. 
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Steaming  all  niglit,  we  awoke  next  morning  in  the 
Penol)scot  river,  and  by  noon  arrived  at  Frankfort,  a  place 
about  fifteen  miles  below  Bangor.  Here,  our  eonductor — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  Express  agent,  to  whom  we  had 
been  consigned,  I  suppose,  as  so  many  parcels,  '*  contents 
unknown  " — was  hailed  by  a  raw-boned  down-easter,  who 
proved  to  be  our  new  captain. 

He  had  brought  his  vessel  down  from  Bangor,  to  prevent 
her  being  frozen  up.  We  therefore  got  on  shore  with  ovr 
baggage,  and  proceeded,  with  our  worthy  captain,  to  take 
a  look  at  the  ship.  He  pointed  out  to  us  her  masts,  aa 
she  lay,  the  outside  vessel  in  a  tier,  and  hastily  giving  hb 
directions  how  to  get  on  board,  left  us,  to  hunt  up  the 
balance  of  his  men,  being  anxious  to  start  out  imme- 
diately. 

Leaving  our  baggage  on  the  wharf,  we  proceeded  on 
hoard  to  make  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the  craft  She 
proved  to  be  a  much  older -looking  vessel  than  she  had 
been  represented,  and  had  on  a  deck-losid  at  least  ten  teet 
high.     So  far,  she  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  us. 

One  of  my  shipmates  proposed  to  refuse  to  go  in  her. 
To  this,  I  objected ;  I  had  signed  the  articles,  had  taken 
my  month's  advance,  and  laid  out  a  portion  of  it  and 
I  now  felt  that  I  ought  to  stick  to  my  bargain  at  all 
hazards. 

My  determination  overruled  the  other  two,  and  we 
hrought  on  board  our  chests  and  hammocks. 

Having  procured  from  the  second  mate  the  key  of  the 
forecastle,  we  proceeded  to  install  ourselves  in  the  daik 
hole  which  was  to  be  for  some  time  our  home.     I  went 
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helow  to  receive  the  luggage.  Striking  a  light,  that  I 
might  see  where  to  place  our  chests,  I  found  it  would  be 
first  necessary  to  remove  on  deck  a  mass  (^  running  rig- 
ging, studd'n-sail  gear,  etc.,  which  had  been  thrown  down 
there  for  safe-keeping. 

After  getting  rid  of  this,  I  found  the  deck  or  floor 
covered  with  chips,  sawdust,  and  ice,  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  I  began,  by  this  time,  to  wish  that  I  had 
not  come  to  Bangor. 

But,  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  on  looking  fox^ 
ward,  toward  what  are  called  the  breast  hooks,  being  the 
most  forward  portion  of  the  bows,  inside,  I  beheld  there 
a  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  proved  to  be  about  three  feet 
thick,  and  extended  from  the  deck  to  the  ceiling  overhead, 
nearly  five  feet  high. 

"  Send  down  your  chests,  boys,"  shouted  I,  in  despera- 
tion, fearing  that  if  either  of  the  others  discovered  the 
ice  before  their  baggage  came  down,  they  would  utterly 
refuse  to  go  in  the  vessel. 

I  placed  the  chests  as  best  I  could  upon  the  dirt  and 
ice,  flung  the  bedding  into  the  berths,  as  it  was  handed 
down,  then  replaced  the  forecastle  ladder,  and  invited  my 
two  friends  to  walk  down  and  inspect  the  premises.  With 
curses  both  loud  and  deep,  they  beheld  the  dirty  and 
miserable  hole  which  was  to  be  our  abode. 

In  truth,  I  was  myself  somewhat  staggered  in  my  re- 
solution of  going  in  the  vessel,  as  I  examined  more  closely 
into  the  accommodations— or,  it  should  be  said,  of  lack 
of  accommodations.  But  a  little  calm  consideration  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  me. 
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We  had  received  sixteen  dollars,  advance,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  we  went  to  sea  in  the  ship  it  would 
he  due,  but  if  we  did  not  go,  it  would  have  to  be  refunded 
to  the  shipper  by  the  people  who  had  indorsed  for  us — 
the  boarding-house  keepers,  namely.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  a  species  of  dishonesty  in  us  now  to  back  outy 
especially  as  we  were  not  prepared  to  return  the  money. 

Bill  and  Tom,  my  shipmates,  spoke  of  immediately  taking 
their  effects  out  of  the  vessel.  They  would  stand  nothing 
of  this  kind. 

I  had  nothing  to  urge  against  this  course,  and  contented 
myself  with  saying  that  I  should  feel  bound  to  go  in  her, 
if  she  was  to  sink  the  first  night  out.  After  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  shake  my  resolution,  they  at  last  concluded 
also  to  remain,  '*  as  it  would  not  do  to  leave  an  old  ship- 
mate in  the  lurch." 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  worst  even  yet  I  had  simply 
thrown  the  bundles  of  bedding  into  the  berths.  Whai 
we  began  to  spread  out  our  beds,  we  found  in  the  lower 
berths,  instead  of  berth-boards,  solid  blocks  of  ice,  two 
feet  thick ;  and  upon  one  of  these  I  spread  out  my  bedding, 
and  here  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  until  the  warm  weather 
began  to  melt  my  resting  place.  By  that  time  my 
mattress  was  just  fit  to  throw  overboard,  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  voyage  I  either  slept  upon  deck,  wrapped 
np  in  a  blanket,  or  made  use  of  another  s  bed. 

All  this  ice  had  come  into  the  vessel  in  this  wise :  As 
before  mentioned,  she  was  lumber-loaded.  The  cargo  had 
been  taken  in  through  a  bow-port,  which  opened  into  the 
forecastle.  Just  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge.     Thus 
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liie  boards  and  joists  oompoeing  the  loading  were  ran  oat 
of  ilie  water  aloi^de,  throogh  oar  miserable  habitation* 
into  the  hold,  dripping  all  the  way.  The  water  firoie 
whexever  it  fell,  and  the  Inmber-men  no  doubt  threw  more 
down  on  top  of  it  to  make  themselyes  a  oonvenient  riidt 
lor  the  heavier  pieces  of  wood.  Thus  the  entire  foreeastle 
was  fall  of  ice. 

The  presence  of  such  a  mass  of  frosen  water,  with  tiie 
dampness  arising  from  the  wet  lumber  stowed  in  the  h<4d, 
made  staying  below  almost  unbearable.  Yet  it  was  a 
little  better  than  on  deck,  inasmueh  as  there  was  some 
shdter  ^m  the  rough  winds. 

When  the  captain  came  on  board  we  demanded  a  stovew 
He  granted  as  one.  but  neglected  to  tell  as,  until  we  had 
got  some  distance  down  the  river,  that  there  was  no  pipe 
on  board  for  it.  The  stove,  therefore,  was  of  no  use.  It 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  keep  warm,  or  even 
moderately  comfortable.  Our  only  consolation  was.  that 
with  a  fair  wind,  a  few  days  would  see  us  in  warm 
weather. 

Our  crew  was  to  have  numbered  six;  but  on  lo<^ng 
fer  the  remaining  three,  only  one  was  forthcoming,  'k  he 
other  two  had  changed  their  mind,  and  found  it  more 
oomfortable  to  remain  on  shore. 

*'  Never  mind  them,  lads,"  said  the  captain,  *'  1  an 
going  to  come  to  at  Thomaston,  and  there  we  can  get  two 
others  without  trouble." 

I  had  myself  refused  to  go  to  sea  diort-handed.  which 
drew  from  him  this  remark. 

Accordingly,  we  agreed  to  take  the  vessel  to  ThoBMatcas 
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lAioh  liefl  at  the  numth  of  the  PenobBCot  We  came  to 
wachar  at  some  distance  from  tlie  land,  took  the  captain 
ashore,  and  returned  on  board.  He  was  to  oome  off  neit 
morning,  and  promised  fhithfoll j  to  bring  off  two  addi- 
tional men. 

Next  morning  oame,  and  so  did  our  captain — bat  aa 
men.  He  talked  yery  feiirly,  however;  said  he  ooold 
find  no  one  that  would  consent  to  go  with  him — ^they 
knew  his  charactor  too  well,  probablj,  as  this  was  hit 
native  town — that  he  was  willing  to  help,  and  would 
see  that  the  mates  did  their  share ;  and  that  when  we 
tfiee  got  into  warm  weather  we  would  get  along  finely. 

Sailors  are  easily  won  over  by  fair  words,  and  it  did 
not  require  much  persuasion  to  make  us  get  underweight 
and  put  out  to  sea.  The  mate  promised  to  hunt  up  tha 
missing  stove-pipe  when  we  got  clear  of  the  land ;  and 
with  the  hope  of  having  a  fire  in  our  miserable  forecastle, 
we  worked  cheerfully.  For  my  part,  I  was  careless  of 
present  suffering,  while  there  was  a  prospect  of  running 
I  into  warm  weather,  and  was  eager  to  be  underweigK 
i  decreasing  the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the  West 
Lidie& 

We  set  sail  with  a  stiff  northwester,  before  which  die 
'  old  cralt  rolled  off  to  the  southward  at  no  slow  sale. 
i  When  watohes  were  chosen,  I  was  put  with  the  scoond 
I  mate's,  and  found  my  watehmate  to  be  the  young  mas 
I  who  had  oome  on  board  at  Frankfort — a  fellow  who  was 
i  now  making  his  first  voyage  to  sea.  He  could  not  furl  a 
I  iQjal,  could  not  steer,  did  not  even  know  how  to  poll  oa 
a  rope  properly. 
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Such  a  fellow  was  worse  than  useless  on  board  an 
under-manned  vessel  like  ours.  Of  course  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted  to  steer  the  barque,  in  a  breeze  such  as  now 
fibTored  us.  My  first  trick  at  the  wheel  lasted  four  hours. 
And  for  many  succeeding  days  and  nights  I  was  forced  to 
Btecr  my  entire  watch  on  deck,  while  the  ship  was  running 
before  a  stiff  gale. 

But  it  was  as  well  to  be  at  the  wheel  as  at  the  pumps, 
which  was  now  the  alternative.  The  wretched  old  craft 
had  sprung  a  leak,  the  heavy  deck-load  straining  her 
timbers.  This  leak  was  not  very  serious,  but  unfortu- 
nately both  of  our  pumps  were  out  of  order,  and  the  water 
threatened  to  stand  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  the  hold  before 
we  could  get  them  to  work.  After  trying  in  vain  to  make 
use  of  them,  we  hauled  one  pump  on  deck,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  hard  labor,  repaired  it 

Happily  this  one  remained  in  tolerable  order.  Had  it 
not,  we  should  have  become  water-logged  in  a  short  time, 
as  the  other  pump,  while  being  hauled  up  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  upon  it,  was  thrown  violently  against 
the  mainmast,  by  a  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  so  much 
injured  as  to  make  it  entirely  useless. 

In  stowing  the  deck-load,  no  regard  had  been  paid  to 
future  convenience.  The  space  about  the  pumps  was  so 
much  crowded,  that  pumping  was  made  doubly  laborious. 
Wc  would  work  there  all  night,  and  after  breakfast  next 
moming  all  hands  would  turn  to,  and  by  dint  of  the 
severest  labor,  free  her  of  water  by  perhaps  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  watch  below  were  permitted  to  take  their 
needed  rest.     The  entire  afternoon  watch  was  in  like 
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manner  spent  at  the  pumps,  and  bj  sunset  we  were  tired 
and  worn  out»  and  but  ill  prepared  for  another  night's 
Bufifering,  in  wet  and  bitter  cold 

The  barque  was  so  deeply  laden  that  the  seas  broke 
even  over  her  deck-load,  and  kept  us  continuallj  wet 
And  worse  yet,  the  usual  shelter  from  wind  and  sea, 
afforded  by  a  ship's  bulwarks,  we  were  here  entirelj 
deprived  ofl  Perched  high  in  mid-air,  on  top  of  the  dec^ 
load,  the  biting  northwest  wind  blew  through  our  wet 
clothes,  and  threatened  to  congeal  the  very  marrow  in  our 
bone& 

This  state  of  things  happily  lasted  only  twelve  daya 
These  days  seemed  of  an  almost  interminable  length. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  resting  on  deck,  and  a  four 
hours*  trick  at  the  wheel  wonderfully  lengthens  a  watoh, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  poor  victim,  as  any  one  who 
has  experienced  it  will  readily  grant 

Below,  I  could  not  sleep.  There  was  a  chilling  and 
damp  air  in  the  forecastle,  caused  by  the  great  lumps  of 
ice  with  which  it  was  still  incumbered,  and  by  the  wet 
lumber  in  the  hold,  which  made  the  stay  below,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  watch  on  deck.  1  still  had  my 
hammock  and  bedding  spread  upon  the  mass  of  ice  which 
half  filled  the  berth.  Here  I  tumbled  about  during  my 
watch  below,  vainly  endeavoring  to  sleep,  and  annoying 
my  watchmate  by  constant  grumbling.  For  the  first 
three  nights  out,  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  slept  at 
all  After  that  tired  nature  succumbed,  and  I  was  able 
to  sleep,  but  in  great  misery. 

Our  living,  meanwhile,  was  not  of  the  best     Happilj 
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we  had  an  excellent  oook,  who  loet  no  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide Bomethii^  good  for  U8.  But  the  cs^tain  and  his  brothert 
the  mate,  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  proyidon  locker,  and 
took  care  that  *'  the  sailors  should  not  live  too  welL" 

It  was  not  until  we  got  to  sea,  that  we  became  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  a  V'&milj  conoem." 
The  captain  and  mate  were  brothers,  and  they  had  with 
them  a  lad,  another  brother,  who  was  now  making  his 
first  voyage,  preparatory  to  taking  the  berth  of  seoiHid 
mate,  when  he  grew  some  years  older  and  stouter.  This 
lad  was  "  in  everybody's  mess,  and  nobody's  watch."  He 
lived  in  the  cabin,  of  course,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  cook's  gaUey,  finding  that  the  most  comfortable 
place  on  board,  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  mate  made  several  attempts  to  set  ''  Bob "  as  a 
spy  upon  the  men  and  the  cook,  but  the  youngster 
despised  the  meanness,  and  as  he  invariably  told  us  of 
the  mate's  designs,  his  worthy  brother  was  forced  to  do 
his  own  spying. 

No  ship  is  dreaded  so  much  as  one  the  officers  of  which 
are  relatives.  Jack  knows,  that  in  such  vessels  the  work 
is  always  harder,  and  the  treatment  worse,  than  in  any 
other.  Had  I  known  that  our  chief  officers  were  brothers, 
I  should  not  have  gone  in  the  vessel  under  any  consid- 
erations. It  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  us.  With  a  captain  who  was  a  knave,  and 
a  mate  who  was  in  everything  his  subservient  tool,  we 
oould  expect  no  peace.  Happily,  ''Bob,"  the  younger 
brother,  was  an  impracticable,  and  for  very  misdiief 
nmged  himself  on  the  side  of  "  the  men." 
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The  vessel  was  a  remarkably  dull  sailer,  and  like  all 
BQch  she  steered  badly.  A  fast -sailing  ship  almost 
invariablj  steers  well,  while  a  slow-going  old  tab  can 
scarcely  be  kept  within  three  points  of  her  coarse. 

From  what  I  have  said  of  our  condition,  on  deck  and 
bekw,  it  may  be  imagined  that  wc  wished  for  nothing 
80  much  as  warmer  weather.  I  had  thought  that  three 
or  four  days  of  such  a  breeze  as  we  were  &vored  with, 
woold  bring  us  into  a  milder  atmosphere.  But  it  was 
full  a  fortnight  before  we  could  take  off  our  jackets,  or 
before  the  lumps  of  ice  in  the  forecastle  showed,  by  their 
dripping,  that  we  had  reached  a  more  temperate  dime. 
Words  cannot  describe  how  grateful  to  us  felt  the 
warm  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  how  delightful  looked 
the  first  dry  spot  upon  the  deck,  and  with  what  joy  we 
viewed  the  steam  arising  from  the  wet  planks,  an  evidence 
of  the  sun's  power.  One  needs  to  suffer  all  the  miseries 
which  had  fallen  to  our  share  since  leaving  Frankfort,  to 
appreciate  the  feelings  with  which  relief  from  them  is 
I       hailed. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  was  sufficiently  moderate  to 
'  allow  of  such  a  thing,  we  took  axes  into  the  forecastle, 
!  and  chopped  to  pieces  the  ice  still  remaining  there,  as  the 
'  speediest  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  it  My  mattress 
I  was  thrown  overboard,  as  was  that  of  another.  Ihc 
I  remainder  of  my  bedding — that  is,  the  blankets — ^had 
nearly  followed,  but  a  thorough  washing  and  drying  pre- 
I       served  them. 

I  The  sailor,  of  course,  does  not  incumber  himself  with 

I       sheets  and  pillown.     His  couch  is  composed  generallj  of 
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a  straw  bed,  and  two  or  three  thick  blankets.  His  pea- 
jacket  serves  him  for  a  pillow,  and  if  he  desires  to  sleep 
with  his  head  high,  he  places  his  sea-boots  under  the 
jacket  At  sea  he  rolls  into  his  berth,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  watch  on  deck,  without  divesting  himself  of  aught 
except  his  huge  overcoat,  and  his  knife  and  belt,  and 
shoes.  Thus  he  is  prepared  to  **  turn  out  *'  at  a  moment's 
notice — a  thing  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  do. 

All  the  scrubbing  we  could  give  our  miserable  forecastle, 
would  not  make  it  habitable.  When  we  got  into  warm 
weather,  the  vapors  arising  from  the  liunber  in  the  hold, 
filled  everything  with  mold.  Our  clothes  were  rotting 
with  moisture,  which  penetrated  our  chests.  Matches 
kept  below  could  not  be  struck.  On  every  fine  day  we 
were  obliged  to  take  our  effects  upon  deck,  to  keep  all  ^m 
spoiling.  Yet  we  had  to  sleep  in  this  noisome  hole,  for 
on  deck  there  was  no  place  fit  to  rest ;  and  besides,  had 
we  slept  upon  deck,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that 
we  would  be  called  to  give  a  pull  eveiy  time  a  brace  or 
halyard  was  to  be  stirred. 

Much  ice  had  been  taken  in  with  the  lumber,  and  when 
it  now  began  to  grow  warm,  this  melted,  and  kept  us 
steadily  at  the  pumps  for  an  entire  week,  to  free  her  of  the 
accumulation  of  water.  By  the  time  this  was  done,  we 
were  in  settled  weather,  running  down  the  northeast 
trades,  and  each  day  diminishing  the  distance  between  us 
and  our  first  port 

When  we  were  no  longer  busied  at  the  pumps,  we 
found  sufficient  to  do  about  the  rigging  and  sails.  The 
barque  was  old,  and  was,  besides,  so  meanly  kept  that 
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her  top  hamper  and  sails  were  a  yast  patoh  work.  AlmosI 
every  day  somcthiBg  was  giving  way,  and  then,  make  a 
i^lioe,  or  patch  it  up  in  some  way,  was  the  word.  Any- 
thing to  prevent  actual  expenditure.  By  dint  of  continual 
labor,  however,  we  had  her  in  tolerable  condition  by  the 
time  we  got  to  Demarara. 

It  was  ou  the  thirty-second  day  out  that  we  made  the 
land.  We  had  been  already  for  two  days  sailing  orer 
the  immense  flats  which  extend  to  a  distance  of  mote 
than  a  hundred  miles  seaward  from  this  part  of  tka 
South  American  coast  On  these  fiats  the  water  is 
nowhere  more  than  ten  fathoms  (sixty  feet)  deep,  altho' 
the  land  is  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  one  is  as  much  at 
Bca  as  anywhere  among  the  West  India  Islands. 

We  had  been  steering  half  a  dozen  different  oonrves 
during  the  day  (it  was  a  Sabbath) ,  to  opi)osc  the  various 
currents  which  set  here  along^  shore,  and  change  their 
direction  with  the  varying  shapes  of  the  laud.  ITie  labor 
of  bending  cables,  getting  the  anchors  off  the  bows,  and 
making  ready  for  enterin*^  port,  which  in  most  ships 
would  have  }>ecn  done  on  the  picce<ling  Saturday,  had 
been  carefully  preserved  for  a  Sabbath  afternoon's  work. 
We  were  yet  busied  about  the  anchor,  when  the  captain, 
who  was  at  the  masthead  with  a  spy-glass,  raised  the 
land. 

The  coast  here  is  remarkably  low  and  marshy,  and 
visible  at  but  little  distance.  We  were  only  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  point,  when  the  captain  first  saw  it  We 
immediately  shaped  our  course  for  the  river's  mouth,  and 
by  dark  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  on  board  a  pOot 
18 
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a  blaek  fellow,  dressed  in  most  approved  white  duok,  but 
barefooted.  Under  his  guidance  the  vessel  was  taken  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  there  anchored,  just  out- 
side of  the  bar,  which  we  could  only  pass  at  high  water. 
At  sunrise,  when  the  tide  permitted,  we  sailed  up  the 
river,  abreast  of  the  town,  and  bj  night  were  Ijing  akiig- 
side  of  a  convenient  wharf  or  pier. 

Georgetown,  or  Stabrok,  which  last  is  its  Dutch  name, 
is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  British  Guiana.  It  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Demaraiy,  and  on  its  east 
bank.  It  is  a  regularly  laid  out  town.  Lying  upon  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  most  of  the  streets  are  inter- 
sected by  canals,  crossed  by  means  of  bridges.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch,  to  whom  this  peculiarity  is 
owing.  Many  of  the  houses  are  finely  built,  and  most 
of  the  private  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  fine  gardens. 

The  merchants,  who  occupy  the  water-side,  have  in- 
troduced here  all  the  labor-saving  improvements  for 
which  Englishmen  are  noted.  Little  railways  run  from 
nearly  every  warehouse,  down  the  long  piers  to  the  ves- 
sels, to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  huge  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  which  form  the  staple  ex- 
ports of  the  colony.  These,  with  enormous  cranes  for 
hoisting  and  loweriog,  ease  greatly  the  labors  of  the  sea- 
men in  getting  on  board  the  cargoes.  There  is  also  a 
line  of  railway  running  into  the  heart  of  the  sugar  coun- 
try, some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  on  which  is 
transported  that  part  of  the  produce  which  does  not  find 
its  way  down  the  river  in  lighters. 

The  principal  inhabitants  are  English.      The  most 
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nmiienmi  are  the  negroes,  an  idle  and  doless  race  aa  efor 
iras  seen,  but  who  live  in  this  mild  climate  a  happy,  if 
uaeleas  existence.  Those  of  them  who  live  in  the  town, 
wander  about  the  wharves,  taking  occasioDally  a  day's 
wiMrk  when  they  need  an  article  of  clothing,  bat  other- 
wise utterly  idle,  and  lost  in  vice.  Of  course  there  mn 
some  worthy  exceptions,  but  such  is  their  general  condi- 
tion. Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  cheap,  and  the  climate  aai 
soil  are  so  ^vorable  that  they  can  xaise  the  little  Aey 
need  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  work.  Aal 
as  a  class  they  seem  to  have  but  little  ambition. 

As  the  negroes  will  not  work,  the  cdonial  goverMusBl 
imports  laborers.  Some  of  these  are  Portuguese,  broof^ 
firom  the  Island  of  Madeiia  and  the  Canaries.  But  tiie 
greater  portion  are  Hindoos.  These  wretched  pec^  aie 
induced  to  apprentice  themselves  for  a  period  of  sofen 
years.  They  are  brought  by  shiploads,  annually,  fram 
their  native  plains  to  this  sickly  country,  and  after  md- 
fering  all  the  horrors  of  a  one  hundred  days'  passage, 
huddled  together  in  a  crowded  hold,  are  on  their  arrival 
sent  out  to  the  plantations,  where  not  a  few,  of  them  die 
from  the  exposure  and  severe  toil,  to  which  they  are  but 
little  used  in  their  own  country. 

If  their  own  tales  may  be  believed,  they  are  none  too 
weU  treated.  Jhe  lash  and  cowhide  are  not  unknowB, 
and  they  are  driven  about  more  like  cattle  than  human 
beings.  Certain  it  is  that  not  a  few  of  them,  unable  to 
support  their  misery,  commit  suicide,  and  many  run  away 
into  the  wild  woods,  where  they  probably  perish  of  hvi- 
ger  and  exposure. 
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from  inqturies  made  among  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent that  I  met  with,  I  learned  that  thej  considered  the 
chftnces  of  ever  getting  back  to  their  homes  as  being  very 
smalL  Their  wages  are  from  two  to  five  dollars  per 
month,  and  out  of  this  they  have  to  furnish  themselves 
clothing.  Thus  comparatively  few  of  them  are  ever  able 
to  get  together  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  them  back — 
although  they  set  out  from  home  with  glowing  hopes  of 
returning,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  ia 
bettered  circumstances. 

But  few  of  the  Hindoos  are  found  in  the  town.  Here 
the  Portuguese  perform  most  of  the  manual  labor.  They 
Itfe  a  turbulent  set,  and  hard  to  manage.  They  form  a 
separate  body,  and  have  regulations  among  themselves, 
to  which  each  one  is  forced  to  submit  They  enjoy  a 
much  larger  share  of  liberty  than  the  poor  Hindoos,  being 
not  apprentices,  but  emigrants.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
them,  that  they  frequently  amass  a  considerable  sum  of 
money — ^five  or  six  hundred  dollars  being  thought  quite 
a  fortune — and  return  to  their  native  isles,  where,  on 
this  amount,  they  can  live  in  comfort  the  balance  of 
their  days. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  consider  Demarara  a  very 
undesirable  place  for  a  permanent  residence.  Its  marshy 
Atoation  makes  it  very  sickly.  The.  yellow  fever  pixj- 
Tiils  all  the  year  round,  and  in  summer  sometimes  with 
great  violence.  Centipedes,  scorpions,  lizards,  and  snakes 
exist  in  tropical  abundance ;  and  mosquitos  darken  the 
air  with  their  swarms,  and  nearly  hide  the  light  of  the 
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sun.     It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  European  to  exist 
without  mosquito  bars,  after  nightfall. 

On  the  next  day  after  our  arrival,  we  began  to  dis- 
charge the  cargo.  I  here  practicall  j  tested  the  efficacy  of 
strict  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  in  working  under  a 
tropical  sun.  The  heat  was  intense ;  in  £Eu;t,  I  think  I 
never  felt  a  more  powerful  sun.  In  discharging  the  hxmr 
ber,  it  was  necessary  for  two  men  to  work  upon  deck, 
while  the  second  mate,  with  the  other  two,  and  a  ooiqde 
of  n^roes  (when  these  could  be  gotten),  shoved  the 
planks  up  out  of  the  hold. 

I  was  offered  a  place  in  the  hold,  where  there  was 
complete  protection  from  the  sun ;  but  as  my  shipmates 
were  less  used  to  the  tropics  than  myself,  I  preferred  to 
take  my  place  on  deck.  All  the  rest  drank  more  or  less 
of  rum,  the  prevailing  liquor  here.  I  was  warned  that, 
unless  I  also  imbibed  to  some  extent  I  should  be  taken 
sick.  But  I  had  always  before,  when  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  adhered  to  fresh  water,  and  determined, 
although  the  work  bade  fair  to  prove  more  exhausting 
than  I  had  before  experienced,  to  stick  to  temperance. 
And  I  found,  that  although  I  worked  in  the  sun,  while 
my  companions  had  a  constant  shade,  I  held  out  muoh 
better  than  they,  feeling  fresh  and  lively  when  they  ( 
plained  bitterly  of  exhaustion. 
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ttB  Ihtigon'fl  Month— Bnen  Ajre— Taking  in  Salt— The  Salt 
FMifl — ^Beantj  of  the  Island,  and  the  Climate— Miaery  of  the 
Laborers— Off  for  New  Orleans — Captain  attempts  toStarre 
the  Orew — Tedioni  Passage — ArriTal  at  New  Orleans — A 
Sailor's  Law  Snit— Sail  for  New  York— Conclusion. 

OuB  stay  in  (^eoigetown  was  only  two  weckfl  long. 
Tlie  last  plank  was  put  ashore  on  a  Monday,  and  next 
day  we  took  in  a  little  sand  ballast,  in  addition  to  that 
116  kad  already  in,  and  set  sail  for  the  Island  of  Boen 
Ayie,  where  we  were  to  procure  our  cargo  of  saH. 

Oar  passage  thither  would  have  been,  in  any  other  tcs- 
sd,  a  pleasure  trip.  We  were  six  days  underweigh,  sail- 
ing along  all  the  while  with  soft  and  light  breesKS,  now 
OD  one  quarter,  now  on  the  other,  as  we  ohaqged  oar 
oonne,  in  rounding  the  yarioas  islands  which  lay  on  oar 
way. 

On  the  second  day  out,  we  sailed  through  a  beautiful 
basm,  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  which  forms  the  pass- 
age between  the  British  Island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Paria,  the  last  a  portion  of  the  mainland 
of  South  America.  It  is  interspersed  with  numerooa 
(278) 
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idetfl,  which  I  suppose  some  poetical  sailor  has  trant- 
formed  into  the  dragon's  teeth,  in  allusion  to  the  dan^on 
enooontered  by  the  mariner  who  threads  his  waj  amfl^g 
them. 

Befixre  we  left  Georgetown,  we  had  spoken  to  the  cap- 
tain about  laying  in  some  necessary  provisions,  whidb  he 
promised  to  do ;  but  he  neglected  the  matter — purpose^ 
or  through  drunkenness — and  we  were  no  sooner  out  <i 
sight  of  land  than  the  mate  informed  the  cook  that  • 
Teiy  short  allowance  of  beef,  and  no  poric,  with  a  sparing 
use  of  bread,  was  necessary  to  bring  us  safely  to  Bosn 
Ayre.  Hard  work  all  day,  with  short  allowance  of 
yictuals,  soon  wears  men  down,  and  we  consequently  grew 
careless  at  night,  preferring  sleep  to  the  necessary  look- 
out Our  captain  had  not  yet  gotten  sufficiently  over  his 
late  spree  to  keep  a  very  correct  reckoning.  In  conse- 
quence, on  the  third  night  out,  all  hands  were  called,  in  a 
huny,  to  tack  ship  off  shore.  Coming  on  de-k,  we  foimdi 
the  vessel  in  close  proximity  to  land.  Fifteen  minutes 
longer  on  her  prescribed  course  would  hare  set  her 
ashore.  We  were  heartily  sorry  that  the  old  tub  hal  noi 
struck,  as  it  would  have  released  us  from  our  unpleasant 
situation.  But,  as  the  breeze  was  gentle,  she  was  easily 
worked  <^  shore.  On  the  sixth  day,  we  reached  Buen 
Ayre,  without  meeting  with  any  fiirther  noteworthy  aoci« 
dent  on  our  way. 

Buen  Ayre,  or  Bon  Ayre  as  it  is  more  generally  calkdb 
at  least  by  seamen,  is  a  beautiful  little  islet  lying  off  tha 
coast  of  Veaesuela,  and  a  few  hours*  sail  east  of  tiM 
r  important  Island  of  Cnraooa.     It  it  aboot  twenty 
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miles  in  length,  the  average  breadth  not  being  more  than 
four  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  a  mountain  range,  of  no 
great  hight  however.  Lying  in  the  track  of  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  it  has  a  most  charming  climate.  The 
brilliant  sky,  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  the  clear  and 
beautiful  waters  of  the  sea  which  surrounds  it,  all  com- 
bine to  inspire  one  with  new  energies,  and  present  a  scene 
of  natural  beauty  which  is  unsurpassed  in  my  expe- 
rience. 

The  principal  article  of  export  (at  least  to  the  United 
States)  is  salt  The  island  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land. I  understood  that  the  salt  pans,  together  with  the 
daves  who  work  them,  who  are  also  the  property  of  the 
orown,  are  formed  out  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  highest 
bidder,  thus  being  in  foct  worked  by  private  capital  and 
enterprise. 

The  other  most  valuable  product  of  the  island  is 
cochineal.  There  are  plantations  of  considerable  extent 
on  the  plains  inland,  where  the  bugs  which  when  pro- 
perly roasted  and  pulverized  form  the  valuable  cochineal 
of  commerce,  are  carefully  tended  by  slaves.  The  little 
animals  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  small  trees,  and  are 
shaken  down  at  regular  periods  into  sheets  held  below — 
then  prepared  and  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  finally 
come  into  the  regular  line  of  commerce. 

The  Dutch  are  proverbially  hard  masters.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  human  beings  could  so  badly  use 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  the  overseers  of  the  salt-works, 
liere,  treat  the  poor  slaves  who  are  •*  in  the  contract" 

The  tanks,  or  pans,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  flat  beach. 
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nearly  a  mile  in  extent  They  are  square,  shallow  ( 
yations  in  the  groand,  their  bottom  lying  below  the  su^ 
£Aoe  of  the  sea.  Each  large  pan  oommuuicates  with  tbs 
water  bj  a  trough  or  pipe,  which  being  opened,  it  flowi 
in  until  it  finds  its  level  it  is  then  shut  off,  and  the 
eyaporation  begins.  1  he  salt  forms  in  beautiful  crystali^ 
first  along  the  sides,  and  as  the  water  gets  lower,  aloQg 
the  bottom.  When  a  pan  is  ready  for  working,  (he 
slaTCS  are  turned  in,  and  gather  the  salt  into  saoki^ 
which  they  transport  on  their  backs  to  a  convenient  plaoe 
near  shore,  where  it  is  piled  until  quite  a  little  mountain 
is  built  up.  This  glistens  in  the  bright  sun-light  like  an 
immense  diamond. 

We  came  to  anchor  at  about  quarter  of  a  mile  firom 
the  beach,  with  the  open  sea  behind  us.  There  is  no 
danger  of  a  storm,  and  but  little  surf — this  being  the 
lee  side — and  consequently  the  anchorage  is  considered 
very  good,  llie  isle  has  but  one  small  harbor,  which  is 
not  used  by  ships  coming  hither  for  salt  Immediately 
ahead  of  us,  on  the  shore,  lay  a  salt  hill,  as  high  as  our 
masthead,  part  of  which  was  to  be  our  cargo.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  out  ballast  This  lasted 
three  days.  It  was  dumped  overboard  alongside,  we 
slacking  out  cable,  once  in  a  while,  in  oider  that  the 
bowlders  and  sand  should  not  fall  all  in  one  place,  and 
make  an  inconvenient  little  shoal. 

The  ballast  out  and  the  hold  swept  clean,  the  salt 
came  alongside.  It  was  brought  from  shore  in  laige 
surf- boats,  by  the  slaves.  When  a  boat  came  alongnde^ 
the  bags  were  thrown  upon  a  stage,  firom  the  stage  to  the 
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deok,  then  a  toss  to  the  mainhhatohwaj,  where  stood  one 
with  a  jacknife,  to  cut  the  string,  empty  the  ooDtents 
into  the  hold,  and  fling  the  sack  back  into  the  boat.  In 
this  way  we  speedily  got  in  as  much  as  the  barque  would 
carry.  The  worst  of  the  labor  was  the  trimming,  in  the 
hold,  and  the  carrying  sacks  forward  and  aft  to  the 
hatches,  there  to  be  emptied.  Working  among  salt  is 
apt  to  produce  sores  upon  the  body.  We  had  been 
warned  that  it  was  necessary  to  bathe  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  to  put  on  clean  clothing  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  work.  Those  of  us  who  acted  up  to  these  rules, 
were  not  troubled  with  salt  boils ;  but  the  second  mate, 
who  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  all  a  British  sailor's 
aversion  to  water  in  any  shape,  thought  it  too  much 
ttoable.  He  was  punished  for  his  heedlessness,  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  painful  swellings  on  difierent 
portions  of  his  body. 

The  salt  intended  for  our  ship  was  measured  into 
sacks,  each  holding  a  bushel.  In  these  sacks  it  was  car* 
ried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women,  from  the  de- 
pository to  the  beach,  where  each  in  turn  laid  his  or  her 
load  into  the  boat,  brought  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Burf  for  that  purpose.  When  a  boat  was  laden,  all 
hands  took  hold  and  ran  her  into  the  water,  when  her 
regular  crew  hauled  her  alongside.  A  white  overseer 
Buperintended  the  operations  of  the  shore  gang.  He 
oarried  a  long  and  heavy  rawhide  whip,  which  he  applied 
with  no  sparing  or  light  hand  to  the  naked  backs  of 
women  and  men,  if  they  did  not  trot  off  &8t  enough 
with  their  heavy  burdens. 
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The  slaves  work  from  six  to  six  (which  is  here  froa 
daylight  to  dark) ,  having  an  intermission  of  two  hotmy 
from  twelve  till  two,  wherein  to  eat  the  only  meal  tliej 
gjbt  daring  the  day.  l%e  state  of  semi-starvatioii  in 
which  these  poor  creatures  are  kept,  is  cruel  in  the  ei^ 
treme.  The  daily  allowance  of  food  to  each  working 
person  is  one  quart  of  unground  corn,  and  nothii^ 
besides.  This  allowance  I  saw  measured  out  to  than 
myself,  ere  I  could  believe  that  any  one  could  be  so  nig* 
gardly  as  to  force  working  men  and  women  to  exist  <m  nieli 
a  mere  pittance.  When  their  day's  work  is  finished,  they 
retire  to  their  camp,  where  for  full  an  hour  they  are  engaged 
in  pounding  their  com  in  rude  stone  mortars,  to  reduce  it 
to  the  consistence  of  very  coarse  meal.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  women.  The  men,  meanwhile,  gather  a  smaU 
quantity  of  wood,  and  when  ready  the  meal  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  boiled  in  a  pot  provided  for  the  purpose, 
until  it  is  a  quite  solid  mass.  This  mess  is  the  next 
day's  allowance.  Part  of  it  is  swallowed  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  the  balance  at  noon.  Supper  they  dave 
not  indulge  in,  as  their  portion  would  not  hold  out. 

Of  course,  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  have  enough  to 
eat  They  are  actually  famished.  Parties  of  them  used 
to  fight  for  the  leavings  of  our  cabin  table,  and  fish* 
bones,  potato  peelings,  slop  of  all  kinds,  were  voraciously 
devoured  by  them.  Poor  souls,  they  lost  no  occasion  to 
steal  victuals  that  happened  to  be  unwatcheJ,  and  some 
of  them  were  always  prowling  about  the  galley,  looking 
for  a  prize.  We  often  connived  at  their  thefts;  but  oor 
■tingy  captain  was  ever  upon  the  watch  to  catoh  them  in 
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the  act  He  saw  a  poor  fellow  making  off  with  a  small 
peoe  of  beef  one  day,  and  catching  him,  called  the 
overseer,  who  happened  to  be  on  board.  The  wretched 
sUye  was  at  once  ordered  to  lie.  down  on  deck.  A  rag- 
ged shirt  was  first  stripped  off  his  back,  and  then,  with 
a  heavy  rope's^nd,  he  received  fifty  lashes.  So  pleased 
was  our  skipper  at  witnessing  the  flog^i^  of  which  he 
was  the  occasion,  that  in  a  fit  of  liberality,  which  I  am 
sore  he  regretted  the  next  moment,  he  made  his  victim  a 
present  of  the  beef. 

The  slaves  are  allowed  by  the  king,  their  owner,  two 
suits  —  shirts  and  trowsers  for  the  mf^n,  and  gowns  for 
the  females  —  per  annum,  but  no  I. at  to  keop  off  the 
mxn,  no  shoes  to  protect  the  feet  while  carrying  their  loads 
over  the  sharp  coral  of  the  beach.  When  a  woman  has 
a  child,  she  is  allowed  three  months  to  nurse  and  take 
care  of  it  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  little  one 
is  consigned  to  the  care  of  other,  larger  children,  while  the 
mother  goes  to  work  in  the  gang,  and  is  expected  to  do 
as  hard  a  day*s  work  as  any  of  the  rest 

We  left  for  New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  that 
space  of  time  having  sufficed  to  take  on  board  our  cargo 
of  salt  The  captain  had  neglected  to  take  in  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  at  Demarara — where  he  would  have  hud 
to  pay  for  it  When  we  came  here,  we  found  the  water 
00  brackish  that  it  made  us  sick  to  drink  it  Yet  we  took 
on  board  two  casks  of  it,  which  cost  two  dollars.  One 
cask  of  good  water  lasted  us  ten  days,  of  the  thirty  occu- 
pied by  our  passage  to  New  Orleans.  Then  we  were 
reduced  to  drinking  that  last  obtained. 
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No  scxmer  had  we  left  port  than  our  miserable  life 
recommenced.  Once  fairly  clear  of  the  land,  the  captain 
informed  all  hands  that  there  was  naught  left  of  our 
snpplj  of  provisions,  except  some  rice,  a  moderate  quan- 
tity oi  bread,  and  beef.  On  this,  with  a  weekly  meal  of 
duf,  we  were  expected  to  subsist  to  the  end  of  the  Toy 
age.  The  yessel  was  a  dull  sailer  under  any  oiroum- 
stances — ^but  deeply  laden  with  salt,  she  positively  did 
not  seem  to  go  ahead  at  all  Three  or  four  knots  per 
hour  was  her  highest  speed.  Happily  she  did  not  leak 
sufficient  to  give  us  trouble  with  the  pumps. 

Our  mate,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  *'  square- 
rigger,"  had  been  told  in  Demarara,  by  some  of  his 
acquaintance,  that,  in  such  vessels,  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  officers  to  keep  the  men  constantly 
at  work. 

**  The  worse  you  treat  them,  the  smarter  officer  you 
wiUbe." 

This  advice  he  now  put  in  practice.  There  was  but 
little  necessary  work  to  be  done,  as  on  the  outward  pass- 
age we  had  succeeded  in  patching  the  rigging  and  sails 
wherever  they  needed  it  So  the  poor  fellow  was  kept 
studying,  night  and  day,  what  he  should  set  '*  the  men  " 
at  next  Before  we  were  ten  days  out,  he  was  com- 
pletely at  the  end  of  his  limited  stock  of  sailorship,  and, 
as  he  had  not  sufficient  Yankee  ingenuity  to  make  a  spun- 
yam  winch,  all  hands  were  kept  up  to  braid  sinnet -^  To 
have  kept  the  watch  on  deck  busy  at  this  would  have 

^Sitmet  is  a  small  line,  braided  from  rope-yams,  the  minate 
strands  of  which  a  rope  is  formed. 
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hwa  not  unusual,  but  to  keep  up  all  hands  for  such 
work,  and  that  too  when  we  were  short  of  provisions, 
was  too  bad.     We  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.   The 
captain  merely  asked  if  we  refused  to  obey  orders.     By 
rashly  doing  so,   we  should  have  forfeited  our  wages, 
which  would  have  pleased  him  but  too  well,  and  benefit- 
ed us  naught,  as  we  should  have  had  to  work  the  vessel 
into  port,  at  any  rate.     So  we  submitted.     But  by  way 
!        of  satisfaction  for  this  outrage  on  our  privileges,  we  used 
!         to  throw  overboard  every  night  the  product  of  our  day's 
i         labor,  and  the  mate  would  sapiently  "  wonder  "  what 
had  become  of  all  the  sinnet. 

Shortly  after  wo  left  Buen  Ayre,  our  supply  of  coffee 

'         was  consumed,  and  thenceforth  we  were  compelled  to 

drink  an  infusion  of  burnt  bean&     Compelled  to  drink 

this,  because  the  water  we  obtained  at  the  salt-works 

was  BO  brackish  that  it  was  impossible  to  swallow  it, 

j         without  it  having  been  previously  cooked.     The  stomach 

I         eyen  of  a  sailor  would  not  retain  it ;  and  several  times, 

when  we  had  grown  thirsty  at  some  hard  work,  and  were 

tempted  to  lave  our  thirst  from  the  water  cask,  all  handi 

I        were  made  sick,  having  to  vomit  up  the  miserable  stuff. 

]  Thus,  with  salt  water,  moldy  biscuit,  a  small  portion 

j        of  rice,  and  beef,  we  lingered  out  a  long  passage  of  thirty 

days.     And  before  we  reached  port,  even  this  wretched 

food  grew  very  scarce,  and  our  allowance  of  bread  was 

!        reduced.     We  could  not  do  aught  to  extricate  ourselves 

from  our  difl&culties.     To  have  forced  the  captain  to  run 

I        into  a  port  by  the  way,  would  havo  been  rank  mutiny. 

!         To  refuse  duty  would  not  have  bettered  matters.     We 
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were  therefore  compelled  to  suffer.  But  we  determined 
that  if  there  was  a  law  on  our  -side,  we  would  test  it 
when  we  got  to  New  Orleana 

Sailors  dislike  to  go  to  law.  They  have  a  dread  of 
**  land-sharks,"  and  will  suffer  almost  anything  rather 
than  plaoe  themselves  in  their  hands.  But  W6  thought 
it  a  duty  to  show  this  man,  and  others  of  his  kind,  that 
they  oould  be  held  up  to  justice,  and  therefore  determined 
to  risk  all  the  unknown  dangers  of  a  court-room,  to  teaoh 
him  a  lesson. 

Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  we  sought  out  a  lawyer  of 
some  eminence  in  cases  of  this  kind,  who  took  the 
matter  in  hand  for  us.  His  conditions  were,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  in  hand,  from  each  man, 
and  half  the  proceeds  of  the  suit  We  were  detained  in 
the  city  for  six  long  weeks,  by  various  pretexts  of  the 
captain's  counsel  In  this  time  the  wages  of  our  voyage 
were  spent,  and  my  shipmates  were  all  in  debt  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  advance-money,  and  all  that  they 
could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  suit.  Finally  this  was 
decided.  The  captain  was  found  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
conduct, and  sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollars  to  each  of  the 
crew,  and  the  expenses  of  the  suit  This,  to  so  niggardly 
a  man  as  he,  was  a  severe  blow,  and  in  so  far  was  satis- 
factoiy  to  us,  who  desired  to  see  him  punished.  But  we 
too  were  sufferers  by  the  suit  We  had  been  compelled 
to  remain  six  weeks  idle.  In  this  time,  the  best  season 
for  shipping  in  New  Orleans  had  passed  away ;  we  had 
been  forced  to  spend  more  than  the  proceeds  of  the  voy- 
age, to  keep  us  ashore,  and  had  now  some  difficulty  in 
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getting  a  ship.  All  to  satisfy  jostioe.  I  will  not  aet 
down  here  the  many  disrespectful  remarks  of  my  ship- 
mates, concerning  the  blind  Dame.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  departed  from  the  court-room,  fully  determined  never 
again  to  appeal  to  her,  but  rather  to  take  the  law  into 
our  own  hands. 

The  day  after  the  termination  of  the  suit,  I  shipped 
on  board  a  New  York  packet,  and  in  a  very  quiet  passage 
of  twenty  days  reached  New  York.  Here  I  took  my 
chest  and  hammock  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  sent  to  Boston 
for  a  little  money  I  had  still  on  deposit  there,  got  myself 
a  new  fit  out,  and  after  staying  ashore  until  tired  of  an 
inactive  life,  began  my  search  for  a  voyage.  This  search, 
in  which,  having  yet  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
my  purse,  I  was  rather  hard  to  please,  ended  in  an  en- 
gagement on  board  a  New  Bedford  whaleship.  At  ihif 
period,  therefore,  Intimately  doses  my  experience  of  a 
merchant  seaman's  life. 
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PREFACE. 


With  this  volume  my  story  of  life  at  sea  it 
complete.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  strictly 
fiuthfal  account  of  the  various  phases  of  a  sailor's 
existence.  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  usual 
objection  to  books  of  this  class:  that  they  are 
likely  to  inspire  youth  with  an  uneasy  longing 
for  a  wandering,  worthless  mode  of  life.  And  as 
my  little  books  were  likely  to  interest  young  men 
and  boys,  my  aim  has  been  to  give  a  plain  com- 
mon sense  picture  of  that  about  which  a  false 
romance  throws  many  charms.  If  anything  I 
have  written  on  this  subject  shall  induce  a  young 
man,  launching  into  life,  to  make  a  sensible 
choice  of  evils,  by  looking  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Sea  for  the  adventurous  existence  which  his  spirit 
requires,  I  shall  be  rewarded. 

(iii.) 
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"  Landsmen  Wanted  ! !  One  thousand 
stout  young  men,  americans,  wanted 
for  the  fleet  of  whaleships,  now  fitting  out 
for  the  North  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries. 

"  Extra  chances  given  to  Coopers,  Car- 
penters and  Blacksmiths. 

"  None  but  industrious  young  men,  with 
good  recommendations,  taken.  Such  will 
have  superior  chances  for  advancement. 

"  Outfits,  to  the  amount  of  seventy-fivb 
DOLLARS  furnished  to  each  individual,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  sea. 
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"  Persons  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  present  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a 
profitable  business,  will  do  well  to  make 
early  application  to  the  undersigned." 

Sach  were  the  contents  of  a  flaring  poster, 
whose  bright  capitals  caught  my  eye,  as  one  morn- 
ing I  was  rambling  with  a  shipmate  along  South 
street,  on  the  East  Eiver  side  of  "New  York.  Such 
notices  are  no  rarity  in  the  Eastern  seaports. 
"  Whale  crews  "  are  in  almost  constant  demand, 
and  these  <<  Wants  '*  and  <<  Fine  Chances/'  .stare 
one  in  the  face  on  nearly  every  street  comer.  They 
are  the  lures  by  means  of  which  the  farm-boys, 
the  factory-boys,  and  the  city -boys  are  drawn  to 
the  net  of  the  shipper;  The  very  hopeftd,  and 
delightAil,  but  somewhat  overdrawn  picture  of  a 
whaleman's  life,  here  in  few  words  set  forth,  has 
enticed  many  a  tolerably  honest,  but  withal  lazy 
lad  to  seek  the  shipper's  office,  and  engage  himseLT 
fbr  a  three  or  four  years  cruise. 

To  a  sailor  this  avenue  to  a  whaleship  is 
hermetically  sealed.  Neither  here  nor  in  New 
Bedford  is  he  at  all  likely  to  be  shipped — for 
experience  has  taught  the  captains  and  owners  of 
whaling  vessels  that  your  real  tar  is  too  uneasy 
a  creature  to  be  kept  in  good  order  for  so  long  a 
omise  as  whalemen  now-a^ays  generally  make. 

Knowing  very  well  that  the  shippers  will  no^ 
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engage  them,  it  is  no  anoommon  amnsemant 
with  sailors,  to  step  into  one  of  .these  whaling 
shipping  offices,  and  make  all  manner  of  inquiriet 
concerning  the  business,  the  pay,  the  prospects  of 
success,  and  finally  perhaps,  to  offer  to  engage 
themselves — at  which  last  stage  the  agent  gener* 
ally  breaks  off  all  communication  by  informing 
his  mischievous  visitors  that  he  has  at  present  no 
chances  open.  -- 

^  <^  Here's  the  office,  Charley,'*  said  my  shipmatdi 
who  had  been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  ci 
one  of  the  bright  posters  We  had  passed.  "  list's 
ge  in  and  talk  a  liUle  to  theold  fellow.  I'U  aak 
him  if  he  don't  remember  shipping  me  as  boa^ 
steerer  in  the  Happy-go-lucky." 

<<  You  don't  look  green  enough  for  a  whaleman, 
f  ack,"  said  I.  . 

^Noy".  answered  he,  giving  his  trowsers  an 
extra  hitch,  and  his  rakish  little  hat  a  more  knoww 
ing  set,  "  there's  no  green  here,  lad ;  but  come  in;" 

We  stepped  into  a  tolerably  roomy  office,  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  railing,  behind  which 
stood  a  desk,  upon  which  leaned  a  tall,  black- 
bearded,  shrewd  looking  man.  This  proved  to  be 
the  shipper,  or  shipping-master,  as  this  dignitary 
is  styled  by  seamen.  The  front  and  largest  divi- 
sion of  the  office  was  fVimished  with  several  long 
fbrms  or  benches,  ranged  along  the  wall,  some 
chairs,  and  an  occasional  spit-box.  On  the  benches 
reclined  at  fhll  length  three  as  verdant  specinums 
ofhomanity  as  could  be  easily  conceived  o£  Dir^i 
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haj  looking  wretches  they  were,  withal,  whose 
begrimed  fkces,  and  filthj  shirts  betokened  a  most 
inconsistent  aversion  to  the  element  upon  whidi 
ihey  were  about  to  seek  their  fortunes.  One  of 
them  I  noticed  had  already  taken  the  initiatory 
step  in  sailorship — ^his  mouth  was  filled  with  to- 
bacco, and  the  saliva  was  trickling  from  the  lower 
corner,  to  the  floor  beneath* 

<<  Industrious  young  men,  with  good  recom* 
mendations,"  muttered  my  companion,  in  a  very 
audible  whisper. 

The  shipper  evidently  looked  upon  us  as  rather 
uiwelcome  intruders,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us,  that  there  were  no  chances  to  ship. 

<<  Don't  you  want  to  ship  a  good  Boatsteerer  ?  *' 
asked  my  friend,  in  reply  to  this  hint. 

<<Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  ever 
iwhaling  ?  "  was  the  Yankee  answer  to  this.  The 
accustomed  eye  of  the  shipper  had  seen  at  first 
glance  that  neither  of  us  were  whalemen;  and  had 
we  disguised  ourselves  with  all  possible  care,  he 
would  still  have  been  as  sure  as  before,  of  this.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  seamen,  as  also  those  who 
have  much  dealings  with  them,  can  tell,  almost  at 
a  single  glance  at  a  sailor,  and  with  the  most  un- 
erring certainty,  what  special  department  of  his 
bosiness  he  has  most  generally  followed.  What 
may  be  the  actual  distinguishing  marks,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  But  they  are  there,  plainly 
visible  to  the  initiated,  and  unconcealable  by  any 
bat  the  most  experienced  old  seadogs,  who,  having 
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seen  a  little  of  all  seryices,  sometiines  Bucoeed  in 
making  themselves  a  puzzle,  even  to  the  disorim- 
inating  vision  of  the  shipper. 

Of  these  distinguishing  marks  it  may  be  said 
however,  that  the  man-of- wars-man  is  known,  hj 
a  certain  jaunty  neatness  of  attire,  and  a  Bome'> 
thing  dashing,  and  carelessly  gay,  in  his  air  and 
manner,  which  is  above  all  others  his  peculiarity. 
Let  him  dress  as  he  will,  he  can  never  drop  that 
air  of  saucy  recklessness. 

The  merchant  seaman  is  rough,  weatherbeaten^ 
with  hard  features,  face  and  neck  bronzed  by 
many  suns,  and  hands  swollen  by  hard  work.  But 
he  is  more  particularly  distinguishable  by  an  ia- 
discribable  awkwardness,  in  manner  and  gait. 
Toil  and  exposure  have  made  his  body  stiff  and 
clumsy.  His  tout  ensemble  presents  more  angulari- 
ties than  that  of  his  brother  of  the  service^  and  in 
his  motions  he  displays  none  of  the  easy  grace  of 
the  latter.  Withal,  his  clothing  fits  him  badly. 
The  most  skillful  tailor  gives  him  up  in  despair, 
and  he  lumhert  through  the  world  with  an  ungainly 
roll,  which  somehow  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  bear.  It 
is  in  storm,  and  danger,  "  in  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls,'*  that  Forecastle  Jack  shows  to  ad- 
vantage. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  a  whaleman?  that 
walking  embodiment  Rag-fair  —  *' patch  upon 
patch,  and  a  patch  over  all."  While  Jack  and  I  are 
taking  a  survey  of  the  office,  there  comes  in  a  fiur 
•peoimen  of  the  genus.    <*  jBe  is  a  boatsteerer  " — 
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tkd  shipper  wiuq>er8  to  me  as  he  sees  him  enter 
the  door;  and  he  is  probably  a  smart  fellow,  else 
would  he  not  be  cordially  welcomed  in  and  atten- 
tively listened  to  by  that  worthy. 

He  is  a  rather  slender,  middle-sized  man,  with  a 
very  sallow  cheek,  and  hands  tanned  of  a  deep  and 
enduring  saffron  color.  He  is  very  round-shoulder- 
ed, the  effect  possibly  of  much  pulling  at  his  oar. 
He  has  a  singular  air  of  shabbiness  about  him,  as 
though  he  had  bought  his  fit-out  in  Chatham 
0treet,  of  some  dealer  in  second-hand  garments. 
JETeither  does  he  look  at  all  at  home  in  the  ^^  shore 
dothes  "  which  he  carries  about.  His  shoes  are 
rough  and  foxy,  and  the  strings  trail  upon  the 
ground,  as  he  walks.  His  trowsers  fkil  to  conneot, 
by  several  inches,  showing  a  margin  of  coarse, 
grey  woolen  sock,  intervening  between  their  bot- 
toms, and  his  shoes.  A  portion  of  his  red  flannel 
drawers  is  visible,  above  the  waistband  of  his 
pantaloons;  while  a  rusty  black  handkerchief 
at  the  throat,  fastened  by  a  large  ring,  made  of 
the  tooth  of  a  sperm  whale,  and  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  keeps  together  a  shirt  bosom,  which  is  in- 
nocent of  a  single  button.  A  cutaway  coat  of  sum- 
mer-cloth, and  a  little  glazed  cap  complete  his  cos- 
tume. But  that  which  strikes  one  as  his  most  mark- 
ed peculiarity  is  a  certain  uncertainty  in  his  gaze, 
which  seems  to  betoken  a  lack  of  self-confidence. 
He  moves  along  with  a  spiritless  dawdle,  which  ;s^ 
quite  in  unison  with  his  general  expression  of  list- 
lessnesB.    He  evidently  feels  but  ill  at  ease  in 
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•hoM  and  ftockings.  He  speaka  in  an  nndertonfi 
BB  thongh  not  judging  it  worth  while  to  talk: 
loTuier.  His  appearance  is  thoroughly  nnprepoa- 
aeflting,  and  calculated  to  give  one  the  impressloii 
that  he  is  quite  the  reverse  of  ^'  smart." 

This  is  a  whaleman,  ashore. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked  of  the  shipper,  as  he 
lounged  out  of  the  office  door,  after  receiving  some 
money,  evidently  the  object  of  his  visit  to  tha 
shipping-office. 

"  That  fellow,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  with 
some  degree  of  pride  ;  "  that's  E^iekiel  Wixon«  n 
mighty  smart  man,  I  can  tell  you,  and  deatli  on  a 
sperm  whale.  I've  got  him  a  birth  as  third  mate 
jmd  boatsteerer  in  the  finest  ship  that  will  sail 
from  l^ew  Bedford  this  season,  and  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  bet  money  that  he  will  be  chief  mate 
of  her  next  voyage." 

I  should  never  have  guessed  it,  from  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  was  even  so.  And  when  I  subs^ 
^uently  came  to  New  Bedford,  I  found  this  awk- 
ward looking  fellow  hand-in -glove  with  every 
out-fitter  in  the  place — a  sure  sign  that  his  smart- 
ness  as  a  whale-man  was  beyond  doubt. 

While  I  was  talking  to  the  shipper,  my  com- 
panion saw  something  in  the  street  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  lefl  me.  Being  thus  without  coHir 
pany  I  continued  my  conversation  with  the  talk- 
ative shipping-master,  gaining  from  him  some 
.       information  in  regard  to  a  branch  of  thft  whaliny 
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He  explained  to  me  how  and  on  what  terms  the 
greenhands,  or  landsmen,  as  with  a  proper  respect 
dfor  the  income  they  produced  him  he  preferred  to 
call  them,  were  engaged,  as  well  as  many  par- 
ticulars then  heard  by  me  for  the  first  time,  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  ^^  the  hands  "  are 
fitted  out  for  a  whaling  cruise. 

There  are  shipping-offices  in  all  the  principal 
American  seaports,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  cities 
bordering  on  the  lakes.  Each  of  these  offices  has 
its  headquarters  at  New  Bedford  or  some  other  of 
the  whaling  ports,  and  thither  such  men  as  they 
can  pick  up,  are  sent,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of 
the  shipper.  On  their  arrival,  they  are  taken  in 
charge  by  the  resident  agent,  who  provides  them 
with  boarding  houses,  and  next  proceeds  to  pro- 
care  for  them  places  on  board  some  outward  bound 
vessel.  The  shipper  charges  ten  dollars  per  man 
fbr  his  services,  besides  having  his  outlays  refunded 
him.  These  expenses,  as  well  as  board  bill  for  the 
time  the  prospective  whaleman  is  obliged  to  re- 
main in  port,  are  included  in  the  seventy-five 
dollars  outfit  which  figures  so  conspicuously  on 
the  posters  before  mentioned. 

As  neither  shippers  nor  outfitters  receive  a  cent 
from  the  owners  till  the  vessel  is  fairly  at  sea,  it 
behooves  them  to  pick  out  the  steadiest  looking 
men.  Frequent  loss  has  taught  them  to  regard 
the  fickle-minded  sailor  with  a  large  degree  of 
aversion,  and  to  cherish  a  corresponding  degree 
of  good  feeling  toward  every  degree  and  kind 
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of  Tordancy,  from  that  of  the  farmer  boy,  to  that 
no    less  evident,  of  the  ^^counter-jninper." 

<<In  fkct,"  remarked  the  shipper  to  me,  <'it 
would  never  do  for  us  to  bring  sailors  to  a  whaling 
port,  for  the  owners  will  not  take  them  in  their 
ships.  You  old  salts  are  an  unquiet  set,  and 
never  make  good  whalemen." 

With  a  smile  at  his  opinion  of  sailors,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  shipper.  His  account  of  New 
Bedford,  which  was  his  chief  scene  of  operations, 
had  aroused  my  curiosity  to  see  somewhat  of  a 
whaling  port,  and  I  began  to  think  seriously  of 
taking  a  trip  thither  in  some  little  coaster,  and 
spending  some  weeks  there.  I  had  still  money 
enough — why  not  indulge  this  whim? 

As  I  walked  along,  ruminating  upon  my  plan, 
an  old  acquaintance,  a  captain  of  a  coaster,  with 
whom  I  had  made  a  voyage  once  before  the  mast, 
accosted  me,  and  afler  shaking  hands,  and  a 
hearty  inquiry  afler  my  welfare,  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  go  with  him  to  New  Bedford. 

<^  I'll  only  want  a  man  to  help  me  as  far  as 
there,  where  I  have  now  one  of  my  old  hands, 
waiting  for  the  vessel  (a  little  schooner),  and 
1*11  give  you  five  dollars  for  the  run." 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  without  stopping  to  take  a 
second  thought ;  *'  when  do  you  sail  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning,  with  the  first  flood." 

We  walked  down  aboard  the  schooner,  a  neat 
little  craft  of  some  sixty  tuns,  and  talked  over 
old  times  for  a  while,  when  I  returned  to  my 
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}H)Wding  Jiouw,  to  pack  up  my  luggag«,  and  pre* 
pare  myself  for  the  morrow.  On  mature  con^ 
fideration^  I  determmed  to  take  all  my  efFects 
along  with  me,  bo  that  should  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  ship  for  a  cruise  in  a  whaler,  I  should  b^ 
prepared. 

Accordingly  on  the  following  morning,  I  bade 
good-by  to  the  few  ship-mates  whom  I  had  met 
while  in  ISTew  York  that  time,  (but  without  copi* 
municating  to  any  one  of  them  my  thoughts  coiu 
coming  making  a  cruise  in  a  whaler),  and  took 
my  chest  and  hammock  aboard  the  schooner. 
The  tide  serving  soon  after  I  got  on  board,  we 
cast  off  from  the  pier  and  stood  up  the  riyer,  amid 
a  fleet  of  coasters,  all  bound  through  Hurlgate,  and 
up  <<  the  Sound."  It  was  a  fkir  day,  in  midsum- 
mer, and  as  we  sailed  along  with  a  pleasant 
breeze,  my  old  shipmate,  the  captain,  or  tkipper,  cm 
he  was  most  generally  addressed,  sat  himself  down 
by  me  to  have  another  talk  over  days  past,  when 
we  were  together  inmates  of  a  forecastle,  and  to 
bear  somewhat  of  my  adventures   since. 

"  But  why  did  you  bring  with  you  all  your 
things,  Charley  ?  "  said  he,  when  at  length  I  had 
brought  my  yam  to  a  close. 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation, for  I  was  half  ashamed  to  disclose  my 
thoughts  even  to  an  old  friend,  "  I  have  half  au 
idea  of  shipping  in  a  whaler." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  make  such  a  fool  of  your- 
self; my  dear  £elk)w,"  was  the  answer  to  this. 
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"  At  any  rate,"  continned  he,  "  there's  but  little 
danger  of  it,  for  no  owner  or  captain  in  New  Bed- 
ford, would  ship  such  an  old  salt  as  you." 

Now,  I  may  as  well  own  here,  that  this  con- 
tinued assertion,  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  birth  in  any  whaleship  in  New  Bedford, 
had  the  effect  of  adding  much  strength  to  my  at 
first  but  weakly  entertained  wish.  The  more 
insurmountable  seemed  the  difficulties  which 
hedged  about  my  undertaking,  the  more  earnestly 
it  took  hold  of  my  mind,  and  the  more  desirable 
did  its  attainment  appear  to  me.  And  thus  it 
came  about,  that  before  we  reached  New  Bedford, 
I  was  firmly  resolved  to  leave  no  avenue  un- 
tried, in  my  effort  to  obtain  a  place  on  a  whaleif. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  however,  that  the  wish  to 
make  a  trial  of  whaling,  and  add  this  to  my  expe- 
riences of  sea  life,  was  altogether  of  so  late  a  date 
as  the  previous  day.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  long 
entertained  the  determination  to  make  a  whale 
cruise  at  some  time  or  other,  and  every  whaling 
yarn  spun  in  a  forecastle  served  to  keep  alive 
this  thought.  But  I  had  never  before  now  set  a 
time  and  place  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  this 
idea. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Niw  BisroRD— Tlie  Town— The  Whaires-^Tlie  Shipping  Office 
— Prospeotive  Whalemen— 4D  Id  Bill— -The  OatfitterB— Tricks 
npon  the  Greenhorns — Hesekiah  EUsprett  claims  the  Cap> 
tain's  Stateroom— Old  Bill  and  the  Shipowner— The  Trana- 
fbnnation. 

Ws  arrived  in  New  Bedford  after  a  short  and 
pleasant  run  of  twenty  hours  through  the  Sound. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  anchored  opposite  the 
wharves,  I  persuaded  the  cook  to  set  me  ashore, 
and  proceeded  to  seek  a  boarding  house,  and  take 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  town. 

I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  place 
where,  for  a  very  moderate  sum  per  week,  I  was 
to  be  furnished  with  what  the  good  lady  called 
"  lodging  and  victuals,"  and,  after  getting  my  lug- 
gage ashore,  and  receiving  the  five  dollars  due  me 
for  helping  to  work  the  schooner  to  this  place,  I 
set  out  on  a  ramble  over  the  town.  This  I  found 
to  differ  in  many  particulars  from  any  other 
American  seaport  I  had  ever  been  in,  and,  indeed, 
ftom  any  conceptions  I  had  formed  in  my  own 
mind  of  its  general  appearance. 

For  a  place  in  which  so  large  a  business  is  car- 
ried on  as  here,  "  Bedford"  is  remarkably  still. 
At  the  distance  of  three  squares  from  the  water 
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side,  one  woald  never  guess  that  he  stood  within 
the  bounds  of  a  city  which  ranks  in  commercial 
importance  the  seventh  seaport  in  the  Union,  and 
whose  ships  float  upon  every  ocean.  A  more  quiet 
and  rural  looking  place  than  that  portion  of  the 
city  beyond  the  immediate  business  limits,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  And  a  more  beau* 
tifully  laid  out  or  better  kept  city  I  never  saw. 
It  was  now  mid-summer,  and  the  spacious  man* 
sions,  embowered  in  green  foliage,  which  border 
the  principal  streets,  looked  really  enchanting  to 
my  eyes,  long  wearied  with  monotonous  salt  water 
views;  while  a  walk  up  the  well  shaded  streets 
was  like  a  trip  into  the  country.  New  Bedibrd 
well  deserves  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  New  England. 

The  business  portion  of  the  town  is  confined 
within  a  comparatively  limited  space.  One  long 
street,  running  parallel  with  wharves,  is  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  shops  of  the  outfitters, 
who  play  a  far  from  unimportant  part  in  the 
drama  of  whaling,  and  of  whom  more  particular 
mention  will  be  made  further  on.  On  the  little 
branch  streets  by  which  this  main  street  commu- 
nicates with  the  water  side,  the  sailor  boarding 
houses  are  mainly  found.  Many  of  these  are 
kept  by  the  widows  of  departed  whalemen,  who 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  providing  the  afore- 
mentioned '^  lodgeing  and  victuals  "  for  numer- 
ous youthful  aspirants  to  spouting  honors,  who 
here  do  congregate. 
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Passing  by  the  boarding  hoases,  we  oome  to  t&t 
wharves,  along  which,  fronting  the  water  side, 
are  the  warehouees  and  counting  rooms  of  yari'> 
ouB  ship  owners  and  dealers  in  oil,  b<me,  and 
spermaceti.  These  are  scattered  along,  without 
regular  connection,  the  scene  varied  here  and 
there  by  a  blacksmith's  or  cooper's  shop,  whidi 
two  branches  of  industry  seem  to  be  in  a  pecm^ 
liarly  flourishing  condition  hereabouts. 

Looking  down  to  the  water  now,  we  see  a  few 
straggling  wharves,  between  which  lie  numerou 
vessels  in  various  states  of  readiness  and  unreadi*- 
ness  for  departure  on  their  long  voyages. 

Here  lies  a  huge  hull,  careened  over  on  the  flat, 
her  exposed  side  and  bottom  being  thoroughly 
resheathed  and  new  coppered,  dozens  of  mem 
crawling  all  over  her  vast  bilge,  sswing,  fitting, 
and  hammering.  Yonder  is  an  old  hulk,  whose 
topsides  have  been  torn  away,  to  make  room  for 
new  ones,  by  which  means  she  will  become  almost 
as  strong  as  a  new  vessel.  Here,  at  the  whar^  is 
a  craft  in  a  more  forward  state;  her  masts  are 
BOW  being  put  in,  and  as  we  are  looking  at  her,  a 
general  shout  proclaims  that  the  main-mast  has 
just  been  stepped.  And  a  little  farther  on  we 
see  a  rusty -looking  old  tub,  just  being  converted 
into  a  saucy  clipper  by  the  aid  of  a  plentiful  ap- 
plication of  paint. 

All  is  life,  and  wherever  the  eye  rests  the  scene 
is  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Yet  there  appears 
none  of  the  hurrying,  bustle,  and  in  particalar. 
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nono  of  the  noise  which  is  a  disagreeable  attend- 
ant on  all  business  about  the  wharves  of  other 
large  cities.  In  this,  more  than  aught  else,  Kew 
Bedford  differs  from  any  other  American  seaport. 

The  stranger,  placed  on  these  wharves,  in  igno- 
rance of  his  locality,  would  not  long  bo  without 
the  material  on  which  to  predicate  a  reasonable 
guess.  At  every  few  steps,  all  locomotion  is  hin- 
dered or  obstructed  by  long  tiers  of  huge,  dirty 
casks,  redolent  of  train  oil,  while  ever  and 
anon,  one  stumbles  over  a  bundle  of  whalebone^ 
or  brings  up  against  a  pile  of  harpoons,  lances, 
boatspades,  and  other  implements  for  dealing 
death  to  leviathan — all  of  which  proclaim  '^in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,'*  the  calling  of  the 
place.  With  here  and  there  a  patched,  weather- 
beaten  whaleboat,  turned  bottom  up  upon  the 
ahore,  and  an  occasional  pile  of  oars,  the  view  is 
tolerably  complete. 

But  I  imagine  the  wharves  of  New  Bedford 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  due  sprinkling 
of  prospective  whalemen,  wandering  listlessly 
about,  looking  up  with  silent  wonder  at  the,  to 
them,  vast  hight  of  the  ships'  masts,  or  perhaps 
sagely  inquiring  ^'  when  the  apartments  for  the 
aailors  will  be  ready  for  their  reception  ?" 

My  first  day  in  New  Bedford  was  devoted  to  a 
lengthened  stroll  through  the  city,  and  over  the 
wharves.  I  satisfied  a  curiosity  long  entertained, 
by  a  close  examination  of  several  whaling  vessels, 
just  come  home,  or  being  fitted  for  a  cruise,  and 
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there  remarking  in  what  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  decks  and  rigging  of  a  "  blubber-hunter" 
differ  from  those  of  a  merchant  clipper.  By  the 
time  I  got  my  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  had  fully  determined  to  ship  here  for  a 
whale  cruise.  My  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  one  of  the  ship- 
pers, and  induce  him  to  use  his  influence  in  procur- 
ing me  a  berth.  Having  obtained  directions 
to  the  most  extensive  shipping  establishments 
in  town,  I  called  in,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  men  were  engaged. 

Turning  down  one  of  the  little  by -streets  which 
lead  from  the  main  street  to  the  water  side,  I 
came  upon  a  large  building,  evidently  once  used 
as  a  factory,  which  I  saw  by  a  conspicuous  sign 
over  the  principal  entrance,  was  a  "Shipping 
Office."  Entering,  I  saw  before  me,  in  a  very  long 
room,  about  sixty  young  men,  some  lying  down 
upon  the  bare  floor,  some  lounging  upon  boxes, 
and  a  few,  sitting  in  a  corner  apart,  having  a 
stealthy  game  at  cards.  A  few  were  reading,  but 
the  greater  number  were  whittling  pine  sticks, 
and  keeping  up  a  running  flre  of  low  ribaldry, 
wherein  the  most  vulgar  was  evidently  the  best 
liked.  These  were  embryo  whalemen,  the  pros- 
pective slayers  of  countless  leviathans,  the  humble 
instruments  of  shedding  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  light  upon  their  country. 

Some  I  noticed,  had  already  donned  portions 
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of  their  out-fit,  and  strutted  sibout  in  linsey  wool- 
sey  shirts,  ill-fitting  pepper-and-salt  trowsers,  and 
glazed  hats;  evidently  producing  quite  an  im- 
pression upon  themselves,  as  well  as  upon  their 
less  fortunate  comrades,  who  not  yet  having 
shipped,  were  compelled  to  retain  their  now 
heartily  despised  "  longtogs." 

Very  few  among  them  had  beards.  Most  of 
them  were  very  young  men,  or  rather,  overgrown 
boys — already  too  large  ever  to  become  good  sea- 
men— ^but  just  at  that  age  when  they  would  con- 
tract all  the  vices  of  the  sailor,  without  gaining 
one  of  the  good  qualities  which,  in  Jack  Tar, 
sometimes  go  far  to  counterbalance  and  cover  up 
his  multitude  of  sins.  I  felt  sorry  for  these  strip- 
lings, thus  sundering  themselves  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  civilized  life.  There  were  among  them 
some  intelligent  faces,  and  a  few,  a  very  few — not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
present — ^who  bore  in  their  countenances  and 
their  manners  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
careftil  and  moral  training. 

Most  of  those  before  me  had  already  made  a 
beginning  upon  the  paths  of  vice,  and  for  them 
the  sea  was  pleasant  only  in  so  far  as  they  thought 
to  find  in  a  sailor's  life  a  larger  license  than  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  shore  permit. 

I  was  not  long  in  the  hall,  ere  I  found  my- 
self an  object  of  very  general  attention,  its  in- 
mates evidently  guessing  at  once  that  I  was  a 
sailor,  the  genuine  article  which  some  of  them 
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were  bo  ridiculously  attempting  to  counterfeit.;  It 
was  comical  to  see  how  closely  they  watched  my 
every  movement,  each  endeavoring  to  copy  Bome 
particular  air  or  way,  which,  above  all  else,  struck 
him  as  still  necessary  to  render  his  own  appear-  ' 
ance  that  of  a  regular  built  Jack  Tar. 

While  I  was  yet  watching  their  maneuvers,  one 
of  the  crowd,  hitching  up  his  pantaloons,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down  over  .his 
hips,  waddled  up  to  me,  and  adjusting  his  hat  as 
nearly  after  the  sailor  manner  as  he  was  abl^  tQ 
at  the  moment,  said : 

"  I  say,  sir,  you're  a  sailor,  are  you  not  ?'* 

"  That's  the  best  guess  you've  made  since  you 
cast  loose  from  your  mammy's  apron-strings, 
greeney,"  said  a  jolly  voice  at  my  back,  whose 
tones  seemed  somehow  very  familiar  to  my  ea^. 

I  turned  quickly  in  its  direction^  but  had  scarce 
faced  the  speaker,  when  I  felt  myself  encircled 
in  two  huge  arms,  and  the  breath  nearly  squeezed 
out  of  my  body,  while  a  stentorian  voice  hallooed 
almost  in  my  ears,  "by  the  great  hook-block,  it's 
Charley." 

When  I  got  myself  out  of  the  bear-like  em- 
brace of  my  huge  friend,  I  found  that  he  was  an 
old  shipmate — ^a  topmate  during  the  greater  ]>art 
of  a  three  years  cruise  in  a  man-of-war.  Of 
course,  our  meeting  was  deemed  a  fortunate  one 
by  both  of  us,  and  Sill  at  once  proposed  to  cele- 
brate it  by  a  glass  of  "  the  very  best  liquor  you 
ever  drank,  Charley."  :       . 
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I  persuaded  my  old  friend  to  postpone  the 
drinking,  and  we  locked  arms  and  took  a  walk 
alooig  the  wharves,  during  which  we  talked  over 
old  times,  comparednetes  as  to  our  various  adven« 
tures  since  we  had  parted,  some  three  years  before, 
and  I  finally  learnt  what,  had  brought  him  to  New 
Bedford,  the  very  last  place  where  I  should  have 
expected  to  see  so  staunch  an  old  sailor  as  my 
former  topmate.  It  was  not  lack  of  funds,  as  I 
had  at  first  imagined^'  but  simply  a  caprice  of  the 
old  fellow,  who  had  been  a  whaleman  in  his  early 
youth,  and  had  now  a  notion  to  refresh  his  memo* 
ries  of  auld  lang  syne  by  another  cruise. 
.  "Besides,^'  said  he,  *^you  know  I  can  never 
make  aiiything  in  a  merchantman,  and  the 
Service  is  too  strict  for  me ;  so  I  think  whaling 
is  perhaps  my  best  refuge.  It's  a  lazy  sort  of 
life, ,  and  if  one  chooses  aright,  he  need  suffer 
from  very  little  except  the  inevitable  blubber.'* 

Poor  fellow,  he  was  now  growing  old,  and  his 
gray  hairs  and  rheumatism  warned  him  to  choose 
for  himself  an  easy  berth.  So  he  had  come  down 
to  *' Bedford"  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  place 
in  some  sperm  whaler,  as  boatsteerer. 

His  arrival  was  a  most  fbrtunate  circumstance 
for  me,  as  he  was  able  to  post  me  up  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  shipping,  as  well  as  give  me  much 
necessary  advice  concerning  the  kind  of  voyage 
I  ought  to  make  choice  of.  Bill  and  I  spent  the 
day   very    agreeably    together,  and   parted    at 
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evening,  with  the  determination  to  go  in  one  ship, 
if  possihle. 

The  presence  of  an  old  shipmate  made  my  stay 
in  New  Bedford  much  pleasanter  than  it  woald 
otherwise  have  been.  He  introduced  me  to  an 
outfitter  who  had  promised  to  get  him  a  ship,  and 
who  readily  engaged,  for  a  cansidtrcUton,  to  per- 
form the  same  ofSce  for  me.  He  informed  us, 
however,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  we  two  would  be  able  to  go  in  the  same  ves- 
sel; ^^for,"  said  he,  ^<no  ship  owner  in  Bedford 
would  be  so  silly  as  to  take  two  such  old  salts  as 
you  in  his  vessel." 

And  here  I  may  as  well  explain  what  is  the 
particular  office  of  the  outfitters^  in  a  whaling  port. 
The  seventy-five  dollars  advance,  or  outfit,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  given  to  each  individual  who 
sails  before  the  mast  in  a  whaleship,  is  divided 
among  three  persons:  First,  the  shipper,  whose 
bill  is  for  forwarding  to  New  Bedford,  and  his 
price  for  obtaining  the  new  recruit  a  vessel ;  next, 
the  boarding  house  keeper,  for  boarding  and 
lodging  during  his  stay  in  town ;  and  thirdly  the 
outfitter,  for  a  complete  stock  of  sea  clothes,  suf- 
ficient, were  they  of  excellent  quality  (which 
they  not  unfrequently  are),  to  last  a  careful  man 
two  years.  In  a  place  where  so  large  a  number 
of  men  are  sent  to  sea  annually,  the  business  of 
fitting  these  out  for  their  new  life  is,  of  course, 
one  of  considerable  importance.     The  outfitters 
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give  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  laboring 
community,  in  preparing  the  articles  which  they 
find  most  necessary  to  whalemen,  and  in  turn 
pocket  no  small  share  of  the  earnings  of  almost 
every  man  that  sails  out  of  the  port.  Not  only 
the  new  beginners  do  business  with  these  men, 
but  boatsteerers  and  mates  procure  their  outfits 
of  them,  (of  course  of  a  superior  quality),  and 
they  not  unfrequently  also  make  considerable 
advances  of  money  to  such  individuals  as  they 
think  trustworthy  and  sufficiently  smart  to  make 
a  good  voyage. 

The  New  Bedford  outfitters  are  faithfully  abused 
by  most  who  have  sailed  from  that  port  in  the 
capacity  of  greenhorns,  and  it  is  currently  believed 
that  their  roguery  knows  no  end.  But  as  a  class 
this  report  of  them  is  far  from  correct.  So  far  as 
I  ever  had  any  dealings  with  them,  they  seemed 
to  be  honest  enough.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  many  of  the  poor  fellows  who  make  their 
first  voyage  from  here,  offer  most  tempting  induce* 
ments  to  traders,  to  cheat  them.  Their  ignorance 
is  so  glaring,  and  their  gullibility  so  vast,  that  I 
fancy  it  requires  a  stronger  virtue  than  dealers  in 
ready  made  clothing  are  commonly  possessed  of^ 
to  withstand  these  combined  temptations.  If, 
therefore,  occasionally,  or  perhaps  oflener  than 
that,  a  greenhorn  is  sent  to  sea,  with  a  rag-fair 
outfit,  and  finds  his  calico  trowsers  melting  away 
before  the  salt  water,  his  dog's  hair  shirts  falling 
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to  pieces,  his  b<)Ots  made  of  brown  paper,  his  hat 
of  the  same  material,  slightly  glazed,  and  his  pea- 
jacket,  "like  Jack  Straw's  house,  neither  wind- 
tight  nor  water-tight,"  I  opine  that  an  impartial 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case 
would  lead  him  to  the  opinion  that  himself  was  at 
least  partly  in  fault. 

Old  Bill  and  I  enjoyed  ourselves  finely,  for  a 
few  days,  during  which  we  visited  nearly  every 
ship  in  the  harbor,  took  several  jaunts  to  Fair« 
haven,  a  village  directly  opposite  and  across  the 
river  from  New  Bedford,  where,  also,  numbers  jof 
fine  whaleships  are  fitted  out,  and  acquainted*  our- 
selves with  the  destination  and  general  character 
of  all  the  best  looking  vessels  in  both  ports. 

On  consideration,  I  had  determined  to  engage 
on  board  a  sperm  whaler.  By  doing  this  I  should 
escape  the  exposure  to  cold  weather  necessarily 
incident  to  the  pursuit  of  the  right  whale,  which 
is  found  in  the  higher  latitudes,  while  the  cachalot, 
or  sperm  whale,  is  sought  for  chiefly  within  the 
tropics.  Moreover,  all  the  right  whalers  at  that 
time  fitting  out,  were  bound  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  thither  I  had  already  been.  I  finally  settled 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Japan  cruising 
ground,  as  the  places  I  should  most  like  to  visit  in 
a  whaleship,  and  determined  to  look  out  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  in  that  direction. 

But  although  the  work  of  fitting  out  vessels 
was  going  on  unusually  briskly,  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  "chances  to  ship"  were,  as  yet,  fe#  and  fkr 
between.  Occasionally,  when  we  could  learn  that 
a  captain  or  owtier  was  about  to  ship  hands,  Bill 
and  I  would  present  ourselves  with  the  crowd, 
ahd  wait  patiently  to  be  chosen  or  left,  bb'  his 
high  mightiness  should  see  fit ;  and  I  most  own 
that  to  be  lefl  was  invariably  our  fate. 

We  rather  enjoyed  our  stay,  nevertheless,  as  we 
found  mjich  to  amuse  us,  particularly  in  watching 
the  maneuvers  of  the  new  hands.  The  salt  air 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  their 
bumps  of  credulity  to  an  almost  incredible  sise, 
tLiid  they  "hoist  in",  without  difficulty,  stories  of 
whales,  or  of  sea  life  and  adventure,  which  would 
hardly  do  even  to  tell  to  the  "marines,"  those  old 
time  receptacles  for  all  that  requires  an  unusual 
amount  of  faith  in  the  believer. 

Most  astonishing  yarns  of  the  freaks  of  whalea 
were  daily  spun  to  admiring  circles  of  the  verdant 
ones,  by  mischievous  boatsteerers,  who  became 
afterward,  in  the  eyes  of  their  unsophisticated 
listeners,  wrapi>ed  about  with  such  a  halo  of  glory 
as  is  commonly  awarded  to  none  but  the  greatest 
heroes.  Moreover,  the  most  laughable  tricks 
were  continually  played  off  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  ne^v-comors.  "  Johnny -come-lately,"  is  the 
butt  for  everybody's  practical  jokes,  and  some- 
times has  his  unlimited  confidence  in  human 
nature  severely  shaken,  by  the  conduct  of  his  pre- 
tended friends. 
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Boarding  a  vessel  on  the  Fairhaven  side  of  the 
river  one  day,  Bill  and  I  were  surprised  to  see 
upon  the  newly  painted  door  of  one  of  the  cabin 
state-rooms,  the  words  ^^Hezekiah  EUsprett's 
berth,"  written  in  tolerably  conspicuous  letters, 
with  chalk.  The  following  day  the  joke  leaked 
out.  It  is  usual,  when  a  crew  has  been  shipped, 
for  them  to  hurry  on  board  their  vessel,  and  make 
choice  of  their  sleeping  berths,  the  earliest  comers 
securing  of  course  the  most  desirable  places. 

It  appeared  that  Hezekiah  had  gone  on  board 
his  ship  for  the  purpose  of  making  choice  of  a 
berth,  and  after  a  deliberate  scrutiny  of  the  prem- 
ises, fore  and  aft,  had  arrived  at  the  sage  conclu- 
sion, that  a  certain  state-room  contained  more  of 
the  elements  of  comfort,  than  any  other  place 
which  had  met  his  eye.  He  therefore  determined, 
after  weighing  all  chances,  that  he  would  make 
choice  of  this  room,  as  his. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  a  faint  glimmer  of 
doubt  as  to  the  tenableness  of  his  position  did 
invade  his  cranium ;  but  on  making  inquiry  of  the 
ship-keeper,  that  worthy  assured  him  that  he  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  choose  whatever  berth 
suited  him  best — and  advised  him  for  further  se- 
curity to  write  his  name  upon  the  door,  and  place 
his  bedding  in  the  bunk  or  standing  bed-place — 
which  he  immediately  did. 

One  can  imagine  the  Captain's  surprise,  on  com- 
ing on  board  next  day,  to  find  himself  a  trespasser 
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in  his  own  domain.  But  words  would  fail  to  defl« 
cribe  tho  unaffected  look  of  astonishment  dis- 
played in  Hezekiah's  sapient  countenance,  when 
he  was  informed  that  that  was  "  not  his  end  of. 
the  ship.*' 

The  tricks  were  not  all  played  upon  the  new 
comers,  however,  as  the  manner  in  which  my  old 
friend  Bill,  shipped,  sufficiently  evinced.  I  had 
been  in  town  nearly  two  weeks,  when  my  worthy 
ship-mate  met  me  one  morning,  imd  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  chance  that  day,  of  which  be  in- 
tended to  avail  himself  A  little  barque,  fitted  for 
a  short  cruise  in  the  South  Atlantic,  was  about  to 
ship  hands,  and  in  her,  Bill  had  determined  to  se- 
cure a  berth.  Accordingly  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m., 
the  hour  previously  specified,  a  large  number  of 
<<  hands  **  betook  themselves  to  the  office  of  the 
owner,  located  on  one  of  the  wharves.  Here,  at 
one  end  of  a  largo  room,  on  a  raised  platform,  sat 
a  portly,  cross-looking  gentleman,  whose  self- 
satisfied  and  important  air  sufficiently  proclaimed 
that  he  was  full  well  aware  of  the  power  he  was 
that  day  to  exercise,  as  well  as  of  the  importance 
of  bringing  all  his  perceptive  faculties  to  bear  up- 
on the  matter  in  hand,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  a  fortunate  selection  of  men.  There  was 
that  in  the  gentleman's  eye  which  told  plain  as 
eye  can  tell,  that  he  was  not  on  this  occasion  to 
be  taken  in. 

Up  to  this  worthy's  chair  of  state  my  poor 
firiend  was  ushered,  by  the  shipping-master,  who 
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had  dotermined  to  secnre  him  a  berth  that  day — 
by  hook  or  crook. 

"Is  this  the  man  you  mentioned  to  me,.  Hr. 
Jones  ?  "  asked  the  owner. 

"  Yes  sir,  and  a  most  excellent  fellow  you'll  find 
him,  sir — a  good  whale- 
-r^rrrt  man  and  a  quiet  fellow." 
'  Please  go  out  my  man, 
please  go  out — ^}'0u  are  too 
old  a  salt  for  me;  I  would  *nt 
allow  you  to  pay  your  pae- 
yage  in  a  vessel  of  mine," 
was  the  owner's  answer, 
after  closely  scrutinising 
poor  Bill  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  minutes. 

'*  Mr.  Jones,  I'm  aston- 
ished that  you  can  think 
of  offering  me  such  a  man 
— why  he's  a  regular  mer- 
chant sailor,  if  my    eye 
knows  anything  concern- 
ing the  bearings  of  those 
vagabond  fellows." 
Mr.  Jones  looked  crestfallen ;  seeing  which,  the 
owner  added,  "  I  promised  to  ship  one  of  your 
men,  and  will  keep  a  place  vacant  for  one  if  you 
can  bring  me  down  somebody  that  will  suit." 

A  bright  flash  from  Mr.  Jones'  eyes  would 
have  told  a  close  observer  that  a  fortunate  idea  had 
in  part  relieved  him  of  his  embarrassment.    With 
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nimble  steps  he  hurried  from  the  hall,  and  OTer- 
taking  Bill  and  myself,  on  our  way  to  the  officei 
whispered  something  in  the  former's  ear. 

"  By  the  great  hook -block,  I'll  do  it,"  said  Bill, 
after  a  moment's  ^consideration,  and  catching  my 
arm  he  rushed  into  a  barber 
shop,  closely  followed  by  the 
shipper. 

"  Take  off  my  whiskers  as  .i^wn^ 
^uick  as  you  can,  Yankee 
John,"  said  Bill  to  the  For- 
tugaese  barber,  while  Mr. 
Jones  added  "and  a  good 
^rtion  of  his  hair  too,  my 
man."  In  a  very  few  minutes 
Bill's  face  was  denuded  of  an 
enormous  pair  of  whiskern, 
his  long  flowing  locks  were 
trimmed  closely  all  round, 
and  looking  in  the  glass  he 
swore  he  hardly  knew  him-  j 
self 

*>  Now    come    up    to  •  -the  ' 
store." 

Arrived  there,  Mr.  Jones  produced  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons of  yellow  and  light  blue  crossbarred  stuff, 
a  shirt  which  had  evidently  already  been  in 
contact  with  whale  oil,  and  one  of  those  abomin- 
able hats,  which,  as  Bill  said,  "  would  make  old 
Jimmy  Square-foot    himself  look  like  a  green 

Mrn" 
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After  donning  this  suit,  I  was  myself,  alnuMt 
tempted  to  doubt  the  identity  of  my  shipmate. 

All  the  gay,  careless  swagger  of  the  sailor  was 
gone,  and  he  looked  as  much  like  a  veritable  clod- 
hopper, as  though  this  had  been  his  first  intro- 
duction to  salt  water. 

"  Come  along  now — no  time  to  lose,"  said  Mr. 
Jones — and  he  and  Bill  hurried  off  to  make  an- 
other attempt  upon  the  wide-awake  owner;  I  re- 
maining at  the  store,  for  fear  of  compromising  by 
my  presence,  the  success  of  Bill's  plans. 

Arrived  at  the  office,  they  found  nearly  all  the 
former  crowd  gone — and  the  owner  sitting  upon 
the  platform,  complacently  looking  over  some 
accounts. 

'^  Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  this  is  your  man,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Tes,  sir— I  think  you'll  like  him  better." 

'<  He  has  not  been  at  sea  at  all,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  we  wanted  some  one  that  would  be  of 
a  little  help." 

"  He  has  made  a  short  trip  in  a  Provincetown 
whaling  schooner,  and  I  think  captain  Mayhew 
will  find  him  a  handy  fellow — although  to  be  sure 
he  looks  rather  green." 

"  How  long  were  you  out  my  man  ?  " 

"  Six  months,  sir." 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No  sir." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  strike  a  whale? 

"Tes  sir,  if  they  will  give  me  a  chance." 

"That's  the  talk;  chance  you  shall  have.    I'll 
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ship  you — give  you  a  seaman's  lay,  and  if  there  is 
a  vacancy  among  the  boatsteerers  during  the 
cruise,  you  shall  have  it,  provided  you  are  smart." 
Expressing  himself  highly  satisfied  with  this, 
Bill  signed  his  name  to  the  articles — as  Ezekiel 
Nickerson — and  hastened  from  the  presence  of  the 
shipper,  who  felt  highly  elated  at  securing  so  elig- 
ible an  individual — little  thinking  that  scarce 
half  an  hour  before  he  had  sent  him  from  his 
office.  Said  Bill  when  he  came  back  <<  so  good  a 
joke  as  that  ought  to  be  washed  down  with  some 
brandy  " — and  accordingly  he  got  tipsy  in  honor 
of  the  event. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Sag  Harbor  Whaleman — Shipped  at  Last — Arrangement 
of  a  Whaleship's  Decks— The  Try  Works— The  Boat»— The 
Lower  Deck— Sailing  Day — Our  Crew— Sea-Stcknesa — ^Train- 
ing the  Greenhorns — ^Labors  of  an  Outward  Bound  Whala- 
man — ^Drudgery. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  the  shipment  oif 
my  old  frtend,  that  my  turn  at  length  came.  I 
had  begun  to  despair  of  getting  a  ship — not  hav- 
ing the  resources  at  my  command  by  which  my 
friend  had  circumvented  the  owner ;  but  the  ship- 
pers desired  me  to  wait  some  few  days  longer,  as 
a  chance  would  soon  turn  up.  Accordingly,  one 
morning  I  was  desired  to  step  down  on  board  a 
Sag  Harbor  ship,  which  had  just  come  up  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  a  crew,  and  completing  her 
outfit. 

I  was  the  bearer  of  a  note  to  the  captain;  who, 
having  read  it,  looked  at  me  a  few  moments,  and 
then  asked : 

"Have  you  ever  been  whaling?" 

"No  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  sea?" 

I  mentioned  the  number  of  years. 

"Do  you  intend  to  run  away  at  the  first  port 
we  make  ?'* 
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I  answered  that  such  was  not  my  intention  at 
that  time. 

"Well,"  Baid  he,  finally,  "I  think  I'll  ship  you; 
I  can  give  you  the  one  hundred  and  twenty -fifth 
lay,  which  is  a  better  lay  than  we  generally  give 
men,  and  if  you  behave  yourself  I'll  take  care 
that  you  are  advanced  as  fast  as  you  yourself  oaa 
desire." 

Having  declared  my  readiness  to  "sign  the 
articles"  there  and  then,  we  stepped  into  the  cabin, 
where  the  contract  was  ratified^  and  I  engaged  to 
go  upon  a  voyage  "  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  sueb 
other  seas  and  oceans  as  the  captain  might  see  fit 
to  visit,  in  pursuit  of  his  business  of  taking  whales," 
etc.,  etc.;  the  voyage  to  be  not  completed  until 
the  return  of  the  ship  to  a  regular  port  of  dis- 
charge in  the  United  States. 

Whalemen  do  not  work  for  wages — but  for  |k 
proportionate  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  com* 
mon  voyage.  This  share  is  called  each  man's  lay^ 
and  varies  greatly,  according  as  a  hand  is  more 
or  less  active  and  experienced.  Thus,  while  my 
lay  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenty -fifth,  (moan- 
ing that  my  share  in  the  gross  proceeds  of  the 
voyage  was  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  in  every  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five),  the  lay  of  the  green 
hands  ranged  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
fifth  to  the  two  hundredth,  giving  them  only  at 
the  rate  of  one  barrel  for  every  one  hundred  and 
eighty -five  or  two  hundred.  Boatsteerers,  mates, 
and  even  eaptains,  sail  "on  a  lay;"  receiving,  aa  a 
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matter  of  coarse,  shares  proportionate  'to  their 
experience  and  the  importance  of  their  daties. 

Having  signed  the  articles,  I  received  a  note 
from  the  captain  to  the  shipper,  to  that  effect,  and 
was  informed  that  the  ship  would  sail  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  and  that  it  was  desirable  I  should 
render  myself  and  luggage  on  board  on  the  even- 
ing previous. 

The  first  matter  which  claimed  my  attention 
after  returning  to  the  shore,  was  the  procuring 
of  an  outfit  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  voyage.  As  before  mentioned,  on  shipping  in 
a  whaler  each  man  receives  credit  from  the 
owners,  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  a  certain  necessary  quantity  of  clothing,  and 
to  pay  the  bills  for  board  and  shipper's  charges, 
which  he  has  contracted  while  waiting  for  the 
vessel.  Of  clothing  I  needed  but  little,  as  my 
chest  was  well  supplied.  I  took,  however,  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  blue  dungaree  (cotton  drilling)  of 
which  I  designed  to  make  up  my  own  clothes  for 
warm  weather,  when  we  should  have  gotten  to 
sea.  A  number  of  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco 
and  half  a  bolt  of  coarse  calico,  to  trade  among 
the  natives,  completed  the  items  on  my  outfitter's 
bill. 

This  and  other  bills  rendered,  and  signed  by 
me,  I  betook  myself  on  board,  with  chest  and 
hammock,  determined,  as  our  voyage  was  to  be  a 
long  one,  to  secure  as  good  a  berth  as  possible  in 
the  forecastle.    This  I  succeeded  in  doln|^,  beings 
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with  the  exception  of  two  men  who  had  come  in 
the  vessel  fVom  Sag  Harbor,  the  first  on  board. 

The  forecastle  was  a  large,  roomy  place,  dis- 
playing the  usnal  two  tiers  of  berths  on  each  side, 
and  a  locker  at  the  bow,  where  could  be  stowed 
pots,  pans,  spoons,  and  other  table  ntensils.  The 
floor  was  encumbered  with  cleats,  used  by  those 
who  had  last  occupied  the  place,  to  fasten  their 
chests.  There  was  a  disagreeable  smell  of  train 
oil,  and  other  sea  abominations,  pervading  ail- 
but  to  smells  of  this  kind  my  olfactories  had  long 
been  accustomed,  and  they  were  therefore  of  no 
consequence  to  me. 

After  securing  my  berth,  and  lashing  my  chest 
in  its  place,  I  proceeded  on  deck  to  make  a  mor« 
minute  examination  of  the  vessel  which  was  to 
be  my  home,  in  all  probability,  for  some  years. 
The  decks  of  a  whaleship  are  fitted  up  in  a 
manner  greatly  different  from  those  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  Amidships,  where  the  merchant- 
man stows  his  longboat  and  spare  spars,  are  iho 
try -works — a  frame  built  up  of  brick,  with  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  large  iron  pots  placed  in  the 
middle,  beneath  which  is  the  furnace  or  fireplace. 
Stout  iron  knees,  bolted  to  the  deck,  keep  this 
mass  of  brick  and  mortar  in  its  place.  Over  all 
is  a  large  wooden  cover  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

The  deck  is  sheathed  fore  and  aft  with  thin 
pine  lumber,  to  save  the  main  planks  from  injury 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  them,  by  the  cmt- 
tiiig  and  hacking  of  blabber,  and  th«  rolling  of 
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oil  casks,  incident  to  trying  out  and  fltowin^f 
down  a  whale.  A  portion  of  the  starboard  side, 
the  waist,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  also  thickly 
sheathed,  as  it  is  here  that  the  blabber  is  taken 
in  from  the  whale  along  side.  The  bulwark,  or 
rail,  at  this  portion  of  the  side  is  moveable,  and 
can  be  taken  out  entirely,  which  is  done  when 
'*  cutting  in." 

On  the  starboard  side  a  whaleship  carries  but 
one  boat — the  cranes  for  which  are  hung  upon 
the  quarter.  As  ours  was  a  four  boat  ship,  we 
had  the  remaining  three  upon  the  larboard  side, 
occupying  a  space  there  from  the  quarter  to  the 
forerigging.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  at 
•ea,  while  a  vessel  is  under  sail,  to  lower  a  stern 
fcoat,  for  which  reason  whalemen  never  carry  a 
boat  on  stern-davits,  as  merchant  vessels  are 
accustomed  to  do. 

Two  spare  boats,  stowed  overhead,  between  the 
main  and  mizzen  masts,  and  thus  making  a  good 
shelter  on  the  quarter  deck  during  rainy  weather, 
completed  the  fitting  of  the  decks. 

Aloft  our  ship  differed  but  little  from  most  other 
vessels  of  her  size — the  little  top-gallant-cross- 
trees,  the  stations  for  look-out  men,  being  the  only 
peculiarity  which  would  bespeak  her  business  to 
a  sailor. 

The  lower  deck  was  divided  off  into :  forecastle, 
where  the  crew  live;  forehold,  a  place  where  all 
spare  rigging,  hawsers,  and  cutting-in  gear  are 
•towed,  as  iilso  spare  lumber  for  repairing  boats, 
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and  a  large  assortmont  of  spare  oars,  any  racant 
space  left  being  filled  with  oil  casks ;  the  blabber 
room,  a  large  space  Just  below  the  main  hatchway, 
into  which  the  blanket  pieces,  just  taken  from  the 
whale,  are  lowered,  there  to  be  cut  up  by  the 
blubber-room  men,  into  hone  pieces;  and  lastly, 
the  steerage — where  the  boatsteerera  and  cooper 
have  their  place  of  abode. 

The  hold  is  filled  with  oil  casks,  most  of  the 
lower  tier  of  which  are  at  the  commencemeht  of 
the  cruise  filled  with  water,  while  in  the  upper 
tier  are  contained  the  bread,  beef  and  provisions, 
as  well  as  sails,  dry  goods  for  trade  with  the  na- 
tives, and  all  ships  stores  whatever,  everything 
being  stowed  away  in  casks  to  economise  space, 
and  get  on  board  as  many  of  the  latter  as  possible.  A 
forty  gallon  cask  of  Epsom  salts — ^medicine  for  the 
sailors  —  figured  conspicuously  among  the  stores. 

It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  June,  that  we  sailed. 
The  crew  had  been  all  gathered  on  board  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  and  the  vessel  hauled  into  the 
lower  bay.  ready  for  a  fair  start ;  and  now  having 
bidden  good -by  to  all  friends  and  acquaintances, 
we  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail,  taking  a  last,  and 
I  must  confess,  with  me  rather  sorrowful  look  at 
the  beauteous  verdant  shores  of  America,  which 
we  were  now  leaving  for  an  absence  of  not  les^ 
than  three,  and  perhaps  over  four  years.  I  was 
embarking  on  a  voyage  with  the  nature  and  du- 
ties of  which  I  was  but  slightly  acquainted,  and 
lU  though  bound  for  apart  of  the  world  which  I  ha4 
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not  before  visited,  and  animated  with  all  of  asailor's 
happy  carelessness  and  desire  for  novelty,  the 
thought  that  I  had  engaged  myself  for  so  long  a 
time,  troubled  me.  But  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  is  a  maxim  upon  which  the 
sailor,  more  than  perhaps  any  one  else,  acta, 
throughout  life,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  I 
drove  away  the  clouds  gathering  over  my  thoughts 
as  I  contemplated  the  blue  hills,  every  moment 
growing  paler  in  the  distance,  and  enjoyed  the 
glorious  sunshine,  and  fresh,  pure  breeze  of  one 
of  the  finest  days  in  summer.  ' 

Our  crew,  now  that  one  could  see  them  all  to- 
gether, formed  a  motley  set.  A  four  boat 
ship  carries  generally  twenty-three  or  twenty -four 
hands,  in  the  forecastle,  a  cooper,  cook,  four  boat- 
Bteerers,  ship-keeper,  steward  three  mates  and  cap- 
tain ;  making  in  all  thirty-six  men.  The  captain, 
two  mates,  and  three  of  the  boatsteerers  were 
Americans.  The  third  mate,  and  one  of  the  boat- 
steerers were  Portuguese,  natives  of  Fayal,  as 
were  also  four  of  our  crew.  A  great  many  of 
these  Western  Island  Portuguese  are  found  in 
American  whaleships,  whore  they  are  much  liked, 
being  very  quiet,  sober  men,  and  generally  good 
whalemen.  The  rest  of  the  crew  I  find  enumer- 
ated in  my  log,  as  follows :  two  lawyer's  clerks, 
one  professional  gambler,  one  runaway  from  his 
fkther's  counting  house  in  New  York,  (this  was 
also  an  amateur  gambler),  one  New  York  "  butcher- 
boy  "—his  name  was  i/bie — six  factory  hands,  from 
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Bome  small  New  England  towns,  one  Boston  school 
boy,  one  canal-boat  man,  six  farm  boys  —  from 
various  parts  of  New  England,  and  western  New 
York, — the  four  Portuguese  before  mentioned,  who 
were  whalemen,  and  the  writer  hereof,  who  wit)te 
himself  teaman. 

Of  the  four  professional  men,  as  they  called 
themselves,  all,  including  the  gambler,  were  the 
possessors  of  a  tolerable  education,  and  a  fair 
share  of  general  information.  As  for  the  rest, 
leaving  out  the  school  boy,  who  knew  everything, 
and  was  therefore  unbearable,  they  were  as 
wretchedly  ignorant  a  set  as  ever  I  met.  But  one 
of  the  factory  hands  could  read,  with  any  degree 
of  ease,  and  he  was  if  anything,  more  stupid  than 
his  fellow  laborers.  As  for  the  farmer  boys — they 
possessed  the  latent  elements  of  smartness,  but 
were  unfortunately  so  largely  endued  with  ere- 
dulity  as  to  be  the  victims  of  never-failing  prac- 
tical jokes. 

We  sailed  with  a  fine  and  favoring  top-gallant 
breeze,  and  long  before  night  were  well  clear  of 
the  land,  and  making  a  straight  wake  for  Fayal, 
which,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  Portuguese  ship, 
mates,  was  to  be  our  first  port.  As  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon,  the  breeze  freshened  and  the 
swell  increased,  so  that  by  the  time  the  first  watch 
commenced,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  top-gallant  sails 
were  taken  in — ^by  the  few  hands  who  had  been 
at  sea  before — ^the  green  hands  wisely  declining  to 
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oflf  the  evil  hour,  if  only  for  a  minute  more,  by 
asking  questions. 

«  Go  ahead,  I'll  tell  you  when  to  stop." 

Paler  than  so  many  ghosts,  they  mount  the 
rigging,  now  taking  a  step,  then  taking  the 
shrouds  in  their  close  embrace,  now  glancing  aloft, 
or  around  with  looks  of  terror  and  dismay,  anon 
looking  piteously  down  at  the  mate,  who,  hard- 
hearted fellow,  answers  them  with  a  "  now  then,'' 
are  you  fellows  going  to  stick  there?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  shan't,  sir," answered  one,  giring 
vent  to  a  joke  in  his  desperation.  But  a  boat- 
steerer  in  each  rigging,  with  a  rope's  end,  soon 
started  them  on  their  upward  journey,  and  having 
gotten  up  as  high  as  the  top,  they  were  allowed 
to  come  down,  a  proceeding  about  which  they 
went  as  circumspectly  as  though  on  every  step 
depended  a  life.  Great  was  their  relief  when  they 
once  more  found  themselves  on  deck. 

After  a  week  of  such  practice,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  crew  were  able  to  take  their  turn  at 
the  masthead  to  look  out,  doing  but  little  good 
there  however,  as  they  wore  not  yet  fairly  re- 
covered from  their  sickness. 

Three  of  our  country  boys  remained  seasick, 
until  by  dint  of  neither  eating  nor  taking  exer- 
cise, they  were  too  weak  any  longer  to  come  upon 
deck.  They  spent  the  days  in  watching  the 
motions  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nights  in  groan- 
ing and  bewailing  their  hard  fate — continually 
wishing  themselves  back  to  the  homes  they  had 
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80  gladly  quitted.  To  one  of  these  came  one  eve- 
ning  a  boatsteerer,  and  after  condoling  with  him 
upon  his  miserable  condition,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  he  would  like  best  to  eat  just  then. 

<<  The  sight  and  smell  of  the  food  they  have  on 
the  ship  make  me  sick/' was  the  answer.  ^^Ifl 
only  had  some  nice  milk,  and  some  pie,  such  as 
my  mother  used  to  make,  I  should  be  well  very 
soon.'' 

"  Pie ! "  exclaimed  the  boatsteerer,  **  as  I  live,  I 
am  glad  you  mentioned  the  word.  There's  a 
whole  cask  of  pies  down  below,  which  was  sent 
aboard  by  the  owner,  on  purpose  for  the  sick 
ones." 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  ask  the  captain  to  hoist  it 
up,  and  give  me  some  ?  "  suggested  the  sick  man, 
eagerly. 

"  You  could  not  do  a  better  thing." 

"  I'll  go  to  him  immediately — he  seems  to  be  a 
kind  man  and  I  will  tell  him  how  badly  I  feel." 
Accordingly  he  dragged  himself  slowly  aft,  and 
there  meeting  the  captain,  stated  the  case  to  him, 
and  ended  with  a  request  that  sonje  of  the  pie 
might  be  given  him,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  he 
would  soon  recover  on  such  diet. 

The  captain,  smiling  grimly,  explained  to  him 
that  some  unfeeling  wretch  had  been  trifling 
with  him,  and  that  pie  was  an  impossibilty  at 
sea. 

Heartsick,  poor  Joe  returned  to  his  bunk;  but  at 
dinner,  the  cook  brought  him  a  amall  pie  from 
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the  captain's  table,  that  worthy  having  taken  pity 
on  the  poor  fellow's  deranged  stomach  and  simplQ 
mind. 

Multitudes  of  such  practical  jokes  are  played 
off  upon  the  uninitiated,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
at  their  expense  enlivens  the  first  part  of  a  whale- 
ship's  cruise.  Their  faith  is  boundless,  and  there 
is  scarcely  anything  too  absurd  or  impossible  fop 
some  of  the  more  ignorant.  Singularly  enough, 
the  young  man  who  asked  the  captain  to  broach 
a  cask  of  pies  for  his  benefit,  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  smartest  of  our  hands. 

There  is  nothing  the  inexperienced  on  board  find 
it  so  difficult  to  gi'ow  accustomed  to  as  the  differ- 
ence in  rank,  and  consequent  difference  in  physi- 
cal comforts,  which  prevail  on  ship  board.  Why 
the  captain  and  his  three  mates  should  have  more 
space  allotted  to  them,  than  twenty  sailors,  or 
foremast  hands  ;  or  upon  what  principle  of  right 
or  justice  the  oflScers  shall  dine  upon  delicacies, 
while  foremast  Jack  soaks  his  hard  biscuit  in  a 
decoction  of  oak  leaves,  sweetened  with  molasses, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  tea;  or  how,  under  a 
republican  flag,  the  captain  can  order  them  off 
the  quarter  deck,  the  pleasantest  portion  of  the 
vessel,  and  point  to  the  w^retched  hole  forward 
of  the  windlass,  as  their  appropriate  "  sphere  " — all 
this,  and  much  else,  the  unsophisticated  country- 
man, brought  up  in  the  belief  that  "  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another,"  can  never  properly  understand, 
although. he  is  obliged  to  submit. 
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As  one  of  our  "professional  men"  said  one  day, 
in  arguing  upon  the  justice  of  such  conduct — "It 
is  not  Democratic.'* 

But  to  submit — to  obey  orders,  instantly  and 
unthinkingly — is  one  of  the  first  principles  incul- 
cated into  the  embryo  sailor,  here  as  well  as  in 
other  classes  of  vessels.  It  is  the  great  secret  of 
success  in  all  maneuvers  at  sea,  and  perfection  in 
the  training  it  imparts  is  especially  necessary  onf^ 
whaling  cruise,  where,  in  sudden  emergencies,  f| 
is  oflen  required  that  the  mind  of  one  man  should 
have  perfect  control  over  the  will  and  strength  of 
many. 

Meantime  the  training  went  on  :  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  running  aloft,  speedily  making  even  those 
who  were  at  first  most  timid,  laugh  at  their  former 
fears.  But  now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  gotten 
over :  The  names  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
rigging  were  to  be  learned.  This  seemed  one  of 
the  most  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sailorship. 

Landsmen  persistently  adhere  to  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  names  given  to  various  parts  of  a 
ship's  rigging  and  masts.  Thus  by  top  they 
understand  the  mast  head,  whereas  it  is  a  place 
not  half  so  high.  They  look  for  a  head,  and  find 
only  a  few  rough  boards;  they  are  told  of  stays  and 
see  only  great  ropes ;  they  hear  of  t/ard»  but  find 
them  pendant  from  aloft,  "like  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Semiramis,"  said  our  school-boy. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  to  fkmil* 
iarize  themselves  with  the  ropes  and  pimotioe 
running  aloft  were  the  only  employments  of  the 
hands.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  port,  the 
regular  routine  of  labor  of  an  outward  bound 
whaleman  was  begun.  All  hands  were  kept  at 
work,  hard  and  incessantly,  for  the  first  five 
months,  preparing  the  vessel  for  the  whaling 
ground.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  whaling  service  to  have 
no  work  of  any  kind,  other  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  going  on  while  the  vessel  is  upon  the 
whaling  ground.  All  is  therefore  prepared  before* 
hand,  on  the  outward  passage. 

With  us  the  entire  rigging  was  overhauled  and 
refitted;  the  hold  in  part  restowed;  boats  fitted  with 
all  the  conveniences  which  experience  has  taught 
the  whaleman  to  provide;  irons  and  lances  sharp* 
ened  and  set  in  their  handles,  lines  stretched  and 
coiled  down ;  line  tubs  nicely  fitted  j  lance  and  iron 
sheaths  carved  or  put  together,  mats  for  rowlocks 
made,  and  all  the  thousand  other  small  matters 
att<)nded  to,  which  go  to  make  up  the  outfit  of  a 
whaleship  and  her  boats.  These  labors  employed 
the  crew  from  daylight  till  dark,  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  right  glad  were  we  when  the  tall  Peak 
of  Pico  hove  in  sight,  and  amid  the  excitement  of 
nearing  the  land,  the  severe  and  constant  drudg- 
ery of  refitting  was  for  a  few  days  laid  aside. 

By  this  time — we  had  a  three  weeks  passage 
thither — our  green  hands  were,  in  their  own  estima- 
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tion  grown  to  be  staunch  and  fearless  sailors :  they 
could  swear  horribly;  they  chewed  tobacco,  to  a 
man;  they  talked  loudly  of  their  powers  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  liquor  —  to  have  listened  to 
them,  one  would  have  thought  each  one  of  them 
had  been  bred  and  born  in  a  grog-shop.  They 
could,  to  be  sure,  tell  no  tough  yarns  of  their  past 
experience,  but  they  made  up  abundantly  for  this 
by  their  boastings  of  what  they  contemplated  in 
the  future.  In  short,  they  were  all— -with  two 
honorable  exceptions — a  most  disgusting  set;  who 
thought  that  in  coming  on  board  ship,  as  they  re- 
lieved themselves  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  they  were  warranted  in 
launching  out  into  every  vice  that  brutalizes  man. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LiND  Ho! — Fayal — Anxiety  of  all  bands  to  get  ashore — Pop- 
tnguese — Their  resignation — Fruit — We  continue  the  Toy- 
age — Fitting  the  vessel  for  her  cruise — Drilling  the  orew 
in  "the  boats — The  line — Chasing  Blackfish  — ProTiBions— 
Cooks. 

At  length  the  summits  of  the  Azores  heaved 
out  of  the  water,  in  the  blue  distance.  Land  ho! 
was  a  cry  joyful  to  all,  but  particularly  to  those 
who  were  now  making  their  first  trip.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  pleasing  sensation  than  that  which 
animates  one  on  for  the  first  time  beholding  a 
strange  coast — supposing  that  coast  to  be  invested 
with  some  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  that  it  is  seen  in  fine  weather.  Both  these 
conditions  were  fulfilled  in  the  present  case. 

Our  Portuguese  shipmates  had  for  the  past  week 
spoken  of  scarcely  anything  else  but  Fayal,  the 
Peak  of  Pico,  and  the  various  islands  which  com- 
pos© the  group  called  the  Azores;  praising  above 
all,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  genial  cli- 
mate, and  the  quiet  innocence  of  the  people.  The 
weather  was  lovely,  and  as  the  blue  summit  of 
Pico  showed  itself  in  the  hazy  distance,  while  a 
light  breeze  rippled  over  the  smooth  sea  and 
urged   our  vessel  landward,  all  were  for  a  while 
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subdued,  and  entered  heart  and  spirit  into  the 
peaceful  scene. 

It  was  midday  when  we  raised  the  land.  On 
"turning  out"  next  morning,  we  found  our  ship 
lying  becalmed  in  front  of  the  vast  Peak  of  Pico, 
which,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
seemed  almost  overhanging  the  vessel.  All  was 
now  bustle  and  preparation.  The  Portuguese,  usu- 
ally so  taciturn,  were  excited  beyond  all  measure; 
and  as  under  the  pressure  of  a  gentle  breeze  we 
neared  the  land,  they  eagerly  pointed  out  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  crew,  various  objects,  familiar  to 
them,  the  scenes  of  former  labors  or  pleasures. 

And  when  at  last,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay,  the  Port- 
uguese boatmen  who  shortly  came  on  board,  were 
hailed  and  shaken  hands  with  as  old  familiar 
friends,  although  they  had  probably  never  before 
been  known  to  our  men. 

It  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  make  land,  under 
almost  any  circumstances.  The  tedious  and  mo- 
notonous life  of  a  Bca -voyage  is  pleasantly  broken 
in  upon — and  aside  from  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
all  on  board  at  knowing  that  so  much  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  v()>age  has  been  accomplished,  every 
mind  revels,  in  anticipation,  in  the  pleasures  and 
diversions  of  the  shore.  On  such  occasions  old 
quarrels  arc  amicably  arranged,  and  new  friend- 
ships are  formed  ;  all  hearts  open  unconsciously; 
and  while  gazing  with  eager  longing  at  the  blue 
mountain  tops  in  the  distance,  you  suddenly  ar- 
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rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  standing 
beside  you  is  a  first  rate  fellow — all  previous  pre- 
judices to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Of  course,  our  crew  hoped  to  have  a  run  on 
shore.  I  never  sailed  into  a  port  in  my  life,  that 
the  crew,  or  a  portion  of  them,  at  any  rate,  had 
not  prepared  their  minds  for  a  day's  liberty.  How 
often  and  bitterly  have  I  myself  been  deceived  and 
disappointed  1  This  time,  however,  I  knew  better 
than  to  expect "  liberty  "  for  any  one.  We  had  no 
oil  to  land,  nor,  in  fact,  any  business  in  port,  ex- 
cept to  procure  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  oran- 
ges,  and  a  quantity  of  other  fruit,  with  a  few  sweet 
potatoes.  We  should  not  have  anchored  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  captain  had  a  relative  on 
shore,  with  whom  he  desired  to  spend  an  evening 
in  quiet,  and  without  anxiety. 

Bitter  lamentations  at  their  hard  fate  succeeded 
the  announcement  to  the  green  hands,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  their  getting  on  shore  j  they  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  captain  could  refuse  them 
such  a  favor;  and  that  night  sundry  schemes  were 
laid  for  running  off  from  the  vessel,  and  thus  grat- 
ifying their  wishes  without  the  consent  of  the 
captain,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  cruel  monster. 
These  were,  however,  the  veriest  air  castles,  which 
crumbled  from  view  at  the  slightest  touch  of 
practical  common  sense. 

"  Suppose  you  greenhorns  run  away — ^what  will 
you  do  when  you  get  ashore — ^you  are  no  sailors 
•—no  captain  would  ship  you.     You  can't  get  work 
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ashore,  for  the  poor  people  ean*t  get  bread  for  all 
that  are  already  on  the  island" — was  the  disconr* 
aging  remark  of  a  boatsteerer  who  had  been  taken 
into  their  confidence ;  and  so  the  idea  of  mnning 
away  was  abandoned. 

As  for  myself — I  had  long  since  become  hard* 
ened  to  such  disappointments,  and  although  just 
as  eager  to  have  a  run  ashore  as  any  one,  was  able 
to  philosophize  on  the  disappointment  of  our 
hopes.  I  think  the  life  of  a  man  before  the  mast 
is  calculated  to  make  a  stoic  of  any  one.  In  no 
other  condition  that  I  know  of,  are  all  the  hopes, 
aims  and  desires  of  one  man  placed  so  completely 
in  the  keeping  of  another — whose  interests  fur- 
thermore almost  invariably  clash  with  those  of  hie 
subject.  'No  where  else  are  the  keenest  desires  so 
invariably  doomed  to  disappointment — in  no  other 
situation  is  one  obliged,  for  peace  of  mind  sake^  to 
become  so  utterly  apathetic.  The  fact  is,  sailors 
should  be  brutes — not  men. 

By  our  poor  Portuguese  the  compulsory  stay  on 
board  was  doubtless  more  keenly  felt  than  by  any 
others.  It  was  their  fatherland — and  to  their 
credit  I  must  say  that  I  found  them  invariably  to 
cherish  a  strong  love  for  it,  poor  and  rude  though 
it  may  be.  But  after  the  first  excitement  of  see- 
ing and  speaking  to  the  people  in  the  shore-boats, 
was  over,  they  settled  down  into  a  calm,  desponding 
sort  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  dog  watch  gathered 
into  a  little  knot  upon  the  top-gallant  forecastle, 
and  gasing  upon  the  loved  shore,  talked  of  home, 
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of  the  happy  days  they  had  there  enjoyed,  and 
of  their  present  prospects,  and  hopes  of  some  day 
being  able  to  settle  down  in  comfort  there,  with 
the  fruits  of  their  hard  labors. 
"  A  great  many  Western  Island  Portuguese  find 
employment  in  American  whalemen;  almost  every 
vessel  sailing  from  New  Bedford  carrying  more  or 
less  of  them.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceful,  inoffen- 
sive people,  sober  and  industrious,  penurious,  al- 
most to  a  fault,  and  I  believe,  invariably  excellent 
whalemen.  They  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
ship  owners  and  captains,  but  are  often  despised 
by  their  shipmates  in  the  forecastle,  who  seeing 
them  of  such  different  habits  to  their  own,  choose 
to  decry  them  as  sneaks,  and  tale-bearers. 

1  found  them  quite  the  reverse;  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  those  with  us  were  the  only  indi- 
viduals of  the  crew  with  whom  I  could  associate 
with  any  degree  of  pleasure.  Brought  up  in  the 
most  abject  poverty,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  saving — and  refuse  to  waste  their  hard  earned 
money  for  trifles  or  in  dissipation,  as  is  the  fashion 
with  sailors  in  general. 

They  have  moreover  an  object  in  life,  which  is 
never  lost  sight  of  in  all  their  wanderings  and 
toils.  It  is  their  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  set- 
tle down  on  their  native  islands,  among  their 
friends  and  kindred,  and  with  the  savings  of  years 
of  hard  labor,  to  spend  their  latter  years  in  peace- 
fill  retirement.  Very  many,  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, have   lived  to  realize   this  day-dream,  and 
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taking  the  few  hundreds  of  dollai's,  which  is  the 
sum  of  their  savings,  have  returned  to  live  at  ease 
in  the  home  of  their  youth.  It  is  not  possible 
that  men  who  cherish  such  recollections,  and  en- 
ter on  life  with  such  hopes  and  determinations, 
should  fall  to  the  depths  of  depravity  and  vice  in 
which  whalemen  generally  lose  themselves. 

Early  on  the  morning  succeeding  our  arrival  in 
port,  several  large  boatloads  of  fruit;  with  some 
potatoes,  and  half  a  dozen  razor-backed  pigs  were 
brought  along  side  and  taken  on  board.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  wo  once  more  got  under 
weigh,  and  departed  on  our  long  voyage.  When 
the  anchor  was  stowed  and  all  snug  for  sea,  the 
oranges  which  had  been  brought  on  board  were 
divided  among  the  crew,  each  one  receiving  a 
share  to  take  care  of,  and  cat  as  he  saw  fit.  This 
is  the  usual  manner  of  proceeding  in  such  casee, 
on  board  a  whaleship,  and  prevents  all  afVer 
quarrels,  inasmuch  as  each  one  can  make  as  much 
of  his  hoard  as  he  pleases. 

My  share  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
They  lasted  three  weeks,  and  it  was  with  an  anx- 
ious desire  for  more  that  I  put  the  last  and  juciest 
one  to  my  lips — well  knowing  that  many  months 
would,  in  all  probability,  elapse  before  we  should 
be  favored  with  another  run  into  port. 

Once  more  at  sea,  the  old  wearisome  drudgery 
recommenced.  Here  a  patch  and  there  a  mat,  in 
one  place  a  new  rope,  in  another  an  old  one  refit- 
ted, tarring  and  slushing,  scraping  and  scrubbing, 
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day  after  day  proceeded  the  labor  of  fitting  the 
yeesers  rigging,  sails  and  deck  for  the  endurance 
of  a  long  season  of  neglect.  Meanwhile  we  were 
keeping  a  stricter  lookout  for  whales^  hopeful  that 
we  might  at  this  early  part  of  our  cruise  fall  in 
with  and  capture  some  "good  fish." 

All  the  crew  were  now  to  some  degree  broken 
in  to  the  sealife,  and  pretty  soon  the  new  hands 
began  to  claim  for  themselves  great  credit  on 
the  score  of  seamanship.  With  infinite  pains 
they  had  been  taught  a  few  of  the  many  splices, 
knots,  and  ties  which  all  old  tars  have  at  their 
fingers'  ends.  With  doleful  groans  they  had  prac- 
ticed running  aloft,  until  the  first  emotions  of  fear 
and  dizziness  had  worn  off.  By  dint  of  steady  per- 
severance they  were  now  able  to  chew  tobacco 
without  being  nauseated,andt08pit  aboutthe  decks 
without  feeling  that  they  were  committing  a  dirty 
trick.  As  for  swearing,  I  must  own  that  that 
accomplishment  they  seemed  to  master  without 
any  apparent  effort.  They  could  hitch  up  their 
suspenderless  trowsers,  and  cock  their  hats  on 
"three  hairs,"  in  a  manner  faintly  resembling  that 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  genuine  tar :  and  so 
they  called  themselves  sailors.  They  had  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  their  tree  of  knowledge,  and  did 
not  fail  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  pros- 
pect stretching  out  before  them. 

Alas!  they  had  one  more  mortification  to  un- 
dergo—one more  difiOiculty  to  overcome, — ^yet  an- 
other branch  of  the  business  to  familiarize  them- 
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selves  with,  before  they  would  be  even  tohalemim 
— and  what  old  salt  does  not  know  that  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  a  whaleman  and  a 
true  sailor,  as  there  is  between  a  child's  tin  tram- 
pet  and  the  bugle  which  calls  to  battle. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I,  in  virtue  of  being  a  real^ 
genuine  tor,  despised  these  fellows  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart;  and  it  must  be  owned,  they  hated 
me  with  a  fervor  which  was  only  equaled  by  ita 
powerlessness. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  We  were  three  days 
out  from  Fayal,  and  had  by  the  aid  of  a  favorable 
breeze,  left  the  lofty  Peak  of  Pico  many  miles  be- 
hind us,  when  coming  upon  deck  one  morning,  we 
found  a  dead  calm,  a  tolerably  smooth  sea,  and  a 
thin  hazy  atmosphere,  which,  to  the  old  whalemen 
aft,  looked  like  whaling  ground.  Shortly  after 
breakfast  word  was  passed  to  man  the  boats,  to 
take  some  practice  in  pulling  and  maneuvering, 
in  order  that  our  crew  might  not  be  entirely  un- 
prepared, should  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in 
with  whales. 

The  various  boats-crews  had  been  chosen  when 
we  were  but  a  few  days  out  at  sea,  and  each  indi- 
vidual had  received  some  general  instructions  as 
to  his  particular  duties. 

And  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  initiate  the  reader 
into  the  manner  in  which  a  boat's  crew  is  divided, 
and  what  is  each  one's  duty.  Each  boat  is  manned 
by  six  hands  in  all;  of  these  the  officer  or  boat-header 
as  he  is  styled,  and  the  boatsteerer,  or  harpooneert- 
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man  are  two.  The  four  men  at  the  oare  are  called, 
beginning  at  the  bow,  tlie  bow-oarsman,  midship- 
oarsman,  tub-oarsman,  and  stroke-oarsman. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  tirst  named,  aside  from  his 
labor  at  the  oar,  to  assist  the  boat-header  in  getting 
out  his  lances,  when  about  to  kill  the  whale.  He 
takes  them  out  of  their  beckete,  takes  off  and  stows 
away  the  sheaths  which  envelope  the  lance-heads, 
and  when  hauling  on  the  whale  to  lance,  his  par- 
ticular office  is  to  hold  the  line  at  special  places  on 
the  bow,  to  keep  the  boat  in  a  convenient  situation 
to  reach  the  whale.  As  being  nearest  to  the  scene  of 
operations,  and  the  boat-header's  right  hand  man, 
the  bow-oarsman's  place  is  considered  one  of  spec- 
ial honor,  and  he  is  first  on  the  list  for  promotion. 

The  midship-oarsman  is  chosen  with  especial 
regard  to  his  length  of  limb  and  stoutness  of  mus- 
cle, as  he  wields  the  longest  and  toughest  oar  in 
the  boat.  The  tub-oarsman  throws  water  upon 
the  line  when  the  whale  is  sounding  rapidly,  to 
prevent  it  from  igniting  from  the  violent  friction ; 
while  the  man  at  the  stroke  oar,  as  the  name 
denotes,  gives  stroke  to  the  rest  in  pulling,  and  is 
also  of  material  service  to  the  boat-steerer  in  keep- 
ing clear  the  line,  and  coiling  it  down  as  it  is  haul- 
ed in. 

The  names  of  the  officers  are  scarcely  expres- 
sive, at  least  to  a  landsman,  of  their  duties.  The 
two  most  important  operations,  and  those  requir- 
ing most  skill  in  their  execution,  in  capturing  a 
whale,  are  those  of  "going  on  to  him'  to  harpoon, 
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and  killing  him,  when  once  £Ei8t.  Of  course  the 
boat-header  takes  the  most  responsible  positions 
in  these  maneuvers;  and  consequently  he  steers 
the  boat  till  the  whale  is  harpooned — ^which  offioe 
18  performed  by  the  boat-steerer.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  two  change  places,  the  boat-header 
taking  charge  of  the  bow,  to  give  the  whale  the 
death  blow. 

It  is  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  to  kill  a 
whale  at  the  first  blow,  with  the  harpoon.  Whales 
are  so  easily  ^'gallied'*  or  frightened,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  object  to  get  a  harpoon  solidly  fl&stened 
in  almost  any  place,  the  lance  being  always  count* 
ed  on  to  deal  out  death  to  him. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  had  been  chosen  bow- 
oarsman  for  the  chief  mate's  boat,  an  honor  where- 
at I  was  not  a  little  elated,  the  more  particularly  as 
I  had  never  before  made  a  whaling  cruise,  and  was 
therefore  entirely  inexperienced. 

Well,  we  lowered  the  boats.  All  was  of  course, 
bustle  and  con^sion .  Many  of  the  crew  had  never 
in  their  lives  been  in  a  boat ;  and  those  who  had,  evi- 
dently viewed  the  long,  narrow,  shallow,  and  slen- 
der boats  used  for  whaling,  as  exceedingly  suspi- 
cious contrivances,  very  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

It  being  a  calm  day,  the  crews  were  directed  to 
"follow  the  boat  down  " — ^that  is  to  say,  to  slide 
down  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  abreast  of  their 
respective  boats,  in  readiness  to  jump  in  as  soon 
as  the  boats  touched  the  water.  In  endeavoring 
to  jump  into  his  boat — ^the  ship  just  at  that  mo- 
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ment  giving  an  unexpected  lurch — one  of  our  awk- 
ward squad  dropped  into  the  water,  coming  up 
puffing  and  blowing,  some  distance  astern,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  all  lookers  on. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  day's 
sport.  Although  the  sea  wore  a  smooth  surface, 
there  was  sufficient  of  a  ground  swell  to  make  the 
use  of  oars,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  those 
who  for  the  first  time  held  them  in  their  hands. 
Having  gotten  the  four  boats  in  a  line,  the  mate 
proposed  a  race;  and  at  the  word,  we  started. 
Eacing,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  first  thing  to  be  taught  the  green- 
hands,  was  to  keep  stroke — to  place  their  oars  in 
the  water  all  at  the  same  time,  and  lift  them  out 
again  with  one  motion. 

The  necessity  for  this  being  perfectly  under- 
stoody  we  tried  again.  Butxnow  our  fellows  began 
to  "catch  crabs.'*  As  the  swell  would  lift  the 
boat,  those  not  paying  strict  attention  would  fail 
to  reach  the  water  with  the  blades  of  their  oars ; 
and  not  meeting  with  the  resistance  upon  which 
they  had  counted,  would  incontinently  tumble  over 
on  their  backs,  heels  high  in  mid-air,  heads  under 
the  seats,  and  oars  dangling  about  pretty  much  at 
random.  However,  after  a  goodly  number  of  mis- 
haps of  this  kind,  all  our  own  boat's  crew 
arrived  at  a  proper  understanding  of  the  first 
principles  of  pulling,  or  "  rowing,"  as  landsmen 
would  say,  and  after  two  or  perhaps,  three  days 
trial  and  practice, we  could  propel  our  boat  at  good 
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speed.  Eventually  my  shipmates  made  most  excel- 
lent oarsmen,  and  won  themselves  laurels  in  several 
contests  of  speed  with  crews  much  more  expe- 
rienced than  ours. 

We  were  favored  with  an  almost  continual  suc- 
cession of  fair  breezes,  till  we  neared  the  line, 
where  the  customary  calms  and  light  winds  gave 
us  occasion  for  a  little  more  working  ship  than  we 
had  until  then,  been  used  to.  A  strict  look  out 
was  continually  kept,  but  no  spouts  greeted  the 
wearied  eyes  of  our  look-out  men. 

On  the  line,  however,  one  Sabbath  morning,  a 
school  of  black -fish  passed  quite  near  the  vessel,  aiid 
of  course  we  lowered  for  them,  but  few  whalemen 
observing  the  Sabbath  when  whales  are  in  ques- 
tion. Black-fish  are  a  small  species  of  whale, 
t<)lerably  hard  to  catch,  as  they  have  none  of  the 
regularity  of  movement  which  is  characteristic  of 
their  huger  cousins,  the  sperm  and  right  whales. 
They  make  but  little  oil  when  caught — but  to  a 
whaleman  all  is  fish  that  spouts. 

The  fish  were  themselves  evidently  in  high 
spirits,  running  about  in  every  direction,  breach- 
ing, making  the  water  fly  with  their  flukes,  and 
acting  out  all  manner  of  queer  antics.  Kone  of  the 
caution  and  silence  usually  observed  on  lowering 
after  sperm  whales  was  therefore  necessary,  and 
previously  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  we  were  upon,  and  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered more  in  the  light  of  sport,  than  as  a  serious 
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grasp  at  wealth,  we  tumbled  into  the  boats,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  in  high  glee. 

Four  hours  of  hard  pulling,  now  backings  now 
laying  quickly  round,  and  again  bending  to  oar 
oars  with  all  our  strength,  always  within  a  boat's 
length  or  two,  but  never  within  dart  of  the  mis- 
chievous fish,  convinced  us  that  although  doubt- 
less it  is-  high  sport  to  the  black-fish,  it  is 
anything  but  fun  to  those  whose  bone  and  sinew  ia 
brought  in  requisition  in  a  fruitless  chase  of  them. 

Now  the  whole  school  were  right  ahead  of  the 
boats,  and  it  was  ^^  pull  boys,  and  well  strike  one 
this  rising."  But  just  before  we  got  within  dart- 
ing distance,  when  even  the  iron  was  already 
poised  in  the  boatsteerer's  hands,  ready  to  "give 
it  to  him,"  the  provoking  fellows  would  toss  their 
beads  and  disappear  from  view  beneath  the  water. 

Lying  still  a  moment,  we  would  hear  a  puff  im- 
mediately behind  us,  and  lo  I  there  they  lay,  at 
heads  and  points,  like  a  lot  of  overgrown  pickled 
herring,  and  apparently  with  no  idea  of  quitting 
that  place  for  some  time. 

"  Pull  starboard — ^back  your  port  oars  I"  shouts 
the  mate,  in  the  greatest  excitement,  as  with  a 
few  vast  sweeps  of  his  steering  oar  he  lays  the 
boat  round.  With  half  a  dozen  vigorous  strokes 
we  send  the  boat  right  to  the  spot  whence  they 
b)ive  but  that  moment  disappeared.  The  next  we 
see  of  them  may  be  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
and  off  we  scour,  after  them,  each  boat's  crew 
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eager  to  be  first  at  the  scene  of  operations,  bnt  all 
too  late,  for  after  sticking  their  ugly  heads  oat  of 
the  water  for  some  time,  as  though  too  lazy  to 
float  in  the  usual  horizontal  position,  they  are  off 
again. 

Four  hours  of  such  sport  prepared  us  to  enjoy  a 
much  more  substantial  and  elegantly  prepared 
repast  than  awaited  us  when  wearied  and  disap- 
pointed, we  returned  on  board. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  life,  which  I  have  noticed  seems  on 
ship-board  to  be  considered  the  main  and  most 
important  part  of  existence,  namely,  eating.  What 
to  eat,  must  be  a  matter  of  much  thought  with 
men  who  have  nothing  but  the  regularly  recurr- 
ing meal  times  to  break  the  dreary  monotony  of 
every  day  life. 

Men  long  for  excitement ;  and  as  idlers  on  shore 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  and  settle  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  after  their  own  ideas  of  justice 
and  policy — so  do  ship  captains  and  mates  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  fate  of  certain 
chickens,  ducks,  and  pigs,  and  enter  into  long- 
winded  discussions  as  to  the  proper  time  and  best 
method  of  preparing  these  animals  for  the  table, 
while  forecastle  Jack  growls  at  the  cook  about  the 
ill-prepared  bean  soup  and  the  raw  duff,  the  moldy 
rice,  or  half-cooked  beef  which  is  set  before  him. 

The  provisions  for  the  forecastle  in  a  whaleship, 
differ  but  very  little  in  kind  from  those  of  a  man- 
of-war,  yet  there  is  no  regular  allowanoei  a  suf- 
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ficiency  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  all  being  at  all 
times  famished.  In  several  matters,  however, 
whaleships  are  better  provided  than  either  the 
naval  or  merchant  service. 

In  the  first  place,  as  on  such  long  voyages, 
where,  too,  the  vessel  is  for  many  months  at  a  time 
cruising  about  at  sea,  men  are  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  scurvy,  captains  and  owners  take  care  to  have 
constiintly,  so  long  as  they  can  be  procured,  a 
l^lentiful  supply  of  potatoes — a  luxury  which  is 
unknown  in  the  navy,  and  not  always  found  in 
the  merchant  service.  Again,  as  everything  is 
tightly  stowed  away  in  largo,  well  made  casks, 
provisions  of  all  kinds  are  much  hotter  preserved 
than  on  any  other  voyages.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  bread  or  biscuit,  which  will  be 
found  of  excellent  quality  in  a  whaleship  three  or 
four  vears  ft*om  home,  while  in  a  naval  vessel  it  is 
often  worm-eaten  worthless  trash  when  but  a  few 
months  out. 

But  if  the  provisions  are  good,  the  cooks  are  as 
a  general  thing  execrable— realizing  the  old  pro- 
verb, which  ascribes  a  totally  opposite  origin  to 
the  victuals  and  those  who  prepare  them.  Our. 
cook  was  a  negro,  whose  only  virtue  was  cleanli- 
ness. His  cooking  stove  was  always  bright  and 
polished,  and  the  copper-sheathed  floor  of  his 
galley  served  excellently  as  a  mirror,  wherein  his 
shining  black  face  was  reflected  in  a  hundred 
different  attitudes  and  contortions.  He  changed 
his  linen  much  oftener  than  the   captain,  and 
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devoted  more  time  to  the  straightening  out  of 
his  kinky  locks  than  the  veriest  city  dandy. 
He  was  a  full  bred  exquisite,  and  withal  a  very 
Hercules  in  strength  and  agility.  As  a  man  he 
was  respectable — as  a  cook  abominable.  His  bean 
soup  was  an  abortion — his  rice,  a  tasteless  jelly, 
and  the  duff — that  potent  breeder  of  heart-burns, 
indigestion,  and  dyspepsia,  even  in  the  iron  bound 
stomach  of  a  sailor — ^reached  under  his  hands  the 
very  acme  of  indigestibility. 

Happily  it  is  one  of  the  rules  peculiar  to  the 
culinary  department  of  a  whaleship,  that  whoever 
will  arrange  a  private  meal  for  himself  is  allowed 
space  in  the  oven  to  cook  it.  So  when  matters 
came  to  extremes,  and  even  my  sea-appetite  rebel- 
led at  the  unsavory  morsels  brought  up  in  regular 
course  of  cookery,  I  was  used  to  prepare  a  dinner 
or  a  supper  for  myself,  which  although  not  much 
superior  in  point  of  artistic  culinary  arrangement, 
was  yet  digestible. 
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Sabbath — Oar  Captain'i  whaling  experienoe— Land  bo! — Tkm 
Scene  of  a  battle— TrisUa  d'Acunha— Tbe  story  of  lis 
settlement —Governor  Glass — The  internal  economy  of  the 
settlement — Intercourse  with  shipping — General  appeannoe 
of  the  island — A  wreck — An  exciting  race — Madagaaoar  or 
Malaga? 

Desiring  to  procure  a  large  Btipply  of  potatoes 
for  our  whaling  cruise,  the  captain  had  determined 
to  make  a  daj's  stay  at  the  Island  of  Tristaa 
d'Acunha,  a  place  seldom  visited  except  by  whale- 
ships  in  want  of  stores,  and  one  which  I  had  long 
desired  to  see. 

Meantime  we  were  still  engaged  in  refitting 
the  vessel,  and  had  now  gotten  so  far  along  that 
we  could  see  the  end  of  our  labors.  It  is  customary 
in  the  merchant  service,  even  in  the  worst  of  ships, 
to  allow  the  men  who  have  had  two  watches  on 
deck  the  preceding  night,  to  rest  during  the 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve  A.  m.  On  board  our 
vessel  however,  it  was  an  object  to  get  all  the 
work  finished  up  before  we  got  upon  whaling 
ground,  and  therefore  all  hands  were  compelled 
to  work  all  day — that  is,  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six 
p.  H. — ^in  addition  to  keeping  regular  watches  all 
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night.  Those  who  grumbled  at  this  arrangomenti 
among  whom  /  was  conspicnous,  received  for 
consolation  the  information  that  once  upon  the 
whaling  ground,  no  work  whatever,  not  absolutely 
necessarji  would  be  required. 

After  living  amid  tar,  slush  and  dirt  all  tiiO 
week,  Saturday  night — ^when  the  decks  were 
washed  down,  and  all  work  put  out  of  sight — and 
Sabbath,  were  seasons  of  peculiar  enjoyment  to  all, 
and  to  none  more  than  myself,  who  then  had  a 
little  time  for  reading,  from  which  I  was  debarred 
during  working  days. 

Sunday  was  with  us,  at  this  time,  a  day  for 
general  shaving,  washing,  and  scrubbing.  Salt 
water  is  too  "hard"  to  wash  in  with  comfort,  and 
in  consideration  of  our  labors  during  the  week, 
we  were  on  Saturday  night  indulged  in  two  quarts 
of  fresh  water  per  man,  with  the  aid  of  which  we 
succeeded  pretty  well  in  removing  the  stains  <^ 
the  past  week. 

Mending,  too,  was  in  order  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Portuguese  among  our  crew  had  been  wise  enough 
to  choose  thoir  own  outfit.  I  had  needed  but  little 
clothing,  but  had  taken  some  light  drilling  in- 
stead, to  make  up  for  myself  shirts  and  trowsers, 
an  art  in  which  I  was  by  this  time  quite  a  pro* 
ficient.  The  new  hands  had  taken  whatever  the 
outfitters  had  chosen  to  say  they  needed,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  woefully  cheated. 

Woollen  shirts  which,  after  the  first  washings 
one  eould  pull  to  pieces — as  though  made  of  tow— > 
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and  cotton  trowscrs  whioh  blew  apart, as  they 
hung  in  the  rigging  to  dry,  such  yr^  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  the  quality  of  their  supply  o£ 
clothing  for  a  four  years  cruise.  Some  there  were, 
however,  who  had  fallen  into  better  hands,.  aii4 
these  had  received  the  worth  of  their  money  in 
good  substantial  clothing. 

Green  hands  often  prefer  while  yet  in  port,  to 
deal  with  the  very  men  who  afterward  cheat 
them  so  outrageously — for  the  reason  that  theie- 
wiil,  in  most  cases,  advance  them  small  sttma  of 
money  during  their  stay  on  shore,  to  be  charged 
as  clothing  in  the  bill,  while  the  honest  dealer 
ignores  all  such  transactions.  Thus  the  inexpe* 
rienced  and  unthinking  often  for  the  sake  of  i^ 
little  indulgence  on  shore,  sacrifice  their  comfort 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  cruise. 

It  is  not  expected  however,  that  the  clothing 
obtained  of  the  outfitters  shall  last  the  crew  the 
entire  cruise.  And  as  clothing  storea  are  not 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  whaling 
grounds,  the  captains  are  provided  by  the  owner 
with  a  "slop-chest,"  furnished  with  all  articles 
which  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for  the  particular 
voyage  upon  which  the  vessel  is  bound.  These  slop* 
chests  were  in  former  times  the  perquisites  oi*  the 
captains,  and  they  often  made  immense  profits  upon 
their  investments;  from  two  to  three  hundred  per 
cent  being  considered  only  an  average  retumt 
Many  complaints  were  made  about  this  system  of 
extortion,  by  which,  as  one  of  our  boatsteerera 
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shrewdly  observed,  a  man  was  compelled  "  either 
io' be  skinned  or  go  naked;"  and  the  matter  is 
now  almost  altogether  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  captains.  The  owners  affix  a  price  to  each 
article  in  the  chest,  and  at  that  it  is  sold  to  the 
needy.  Tet  these  prices  are  sufficiently  high,  four 
years  interest  and  something  additional  for  ne* 
cessary  loss  being  charged  upon  the  cost  price  of 
each  article,  on  such  a  voyage  as  that  we  were 
upon;  making  in  all  about  thirty  per  cent. 

Fashion,  I  believe,  generally  takes  its  rise  either 
in  the  desire  to  conceal  a  deformity,  or  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  tailor.  Among  whalemen,  who 
perform  all  tailoring  operations  for  themeelvee, 
necessity  has  brought  in  vogue  a  fashion  called 
"  patch  upon  patch,  and  a  patch  over  all;"  and  to 
Snch  an  extent  does  this  prevail  that  it  is  said 
among  sailors  "you  may  know  a  whaleman  by  his 
patched  shirt." 

A  man  has  two  shirts,  both  nearly  worn  out* 
He  puts  one  inside  the  other,  and  quilts  both  to- 
gether with  woollen  yam,  then  places  additional 
patches  over  the  spots  which  yet  appear  frail,  and 
congratulates  himself  upon  the  possession  of  a 
shirt  which  will  last  him,  with  care,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  natural  life. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  uninterrupted  reet, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  upon  her 
destined  cruising  ground.  And  on  such  daye^ 
When  the  weather  is  fair,  all  hands,  with  smooth 
fiices  and  clean  shirts,  bring  on  deck  their  clothei 
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to  air  them,  while  snoh  as  have  them,  look  over 
letters,  and  tokens  from  the  ^^  folks  at  home,"  and 
luxuriate  in  the  remembrance  of  past  joys  and 
pleasures.  Two  of  our  mates  were  engaged  to  be 
married  on  their  return  from  the  voyage  we  were 
now  upon,  and  these  poor  fellows  used  on  pleasant 
Sabbaths,  to  bring  on  deck  the  miniatures  of  their 
sweethearts  at  home.  Looking  at  them,  they  read 
over  their  letters,  and,  carefully  unwrapping  them 
from  multitudinous  envelopes,  gloated  over  such 
little  love-tokens  as  they  had  received  on  their 
departure. 

The  captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  married 
men.  The  former  was  a  quiet,  sad  looking  gentle- 
manly man,  much  better  fitted  for  the  shore,  than 
for  the  rough  life  of  exposure  and  privation  in 
which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He  had  sailed  in  the 
merchant  service  in  his  youth,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, I,  who  was  a  "  merchant  sailor,"  was 
quite  a  favorite  with  him. 

On  one  quiet  genial  Sabbath  day,  when  we  had 
been  nearly  three  months  from  home,  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  helm,  with  eyes  half  closed^  little  mind- 
ing the  ship,  which  was  lazily  swinging  upon  the 
swell,  the  breeze  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  give 
her  steerage  way.  The  captain  was  lying  upon  a 
mattrass,  near  the  taffrail,  reading.  Presently, 
closing  the  book,  he  asked  me  how  I  thought  I 
should  like  whaling.  Not  having  as  yet  had  any 
practical  trial  of  the  business,  I  could  not  give 
him  a  definite  answer. 
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"  It's  a  wretched  buBiness/'  said  the  old  man| 
seriously — "  a  wretched  business.  I  suffer  more 
and  more  every  cruise  I  make.  When  I  was  yet 
a  young  man,  the  matter  appeared  to  me  in  a 
different  light;  but  as  I  grow  old,  my  desire  to 
stay  at  home  with  my  family  increases,  and  it 
seems  like  tearing  one's  heartstrings  to  depart  on 
a  cruise  with  the  probability  of  being  gone  four 
long  years. 

"  I  have  been  five  voyages,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause.  "  One  of  these  lasted  forty-nine  monthSi 
during  which  time,  I  heard  from  home  but  once. 
In  iifteen  years  of  my  whaling  life,  I  have 
spent  just  seventeen  months  at  home.  I  have 
never  been  present  at  a  birth  or  death  in  my 
family.  I  can  never  expect  more  than  two  or 
three  letters  from  home  in  the  course  of  a  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  months  cruise.  And  when  I 
now  look  back  upon  the  life  I  have  lived — and 
consider  how  few  and  brief  have  been  my  enjoy- 
ments, and  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  my  family, — if  it  were 
not  for  my  belief  that  it  will  be  all  right  in 
heaven  " — said  the  old  man  earnestly — "  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  live." 

"  But,  sir,"  remarked  the  second  mate,  who  had 
been,  with  me,  a  listener  to  the  captain's  words, 
**I  find  that  I  enjoy  myself  more  in  the  few 
months  I  remain  on  shore,  after  my  return  from 
a  voyage,  than  I  could  in  all  the  three  or  four 
years,  had  I  remained  on  shore  altogether.    The 
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long  absence  gives  a  eest  to  the  enjoTineiit  of 
home  pleasures;  which  nothing  else  conld  impart 
to  them." 

Here  were  two  opinions — one  that  of  hopeful 
youth,  looking  forward  to  a  bright  future— ^tlU 
other  that  of  mature  age,  already  graspii^g  the 
future  still  anticipated  by  the  first. 

"  Put  up  your  helm  a  little,  Charley,  the  saile 
are  shaking  in  the  wind,"  said  the  captain,  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  rousing  me 
from  a  very  unsailorlike  revery  on  the  vanity  of 
all  sublunary  affairs. 

I  must  own  I  sided  with  the  captain.  His  pic- 
ture was  a  sober,  sad  reality.  It  was  the  review 
of  a  life  spent  to  but  little  purpose — of  energiee 
wasted,  purposes  defeated,  and  bright  hopes  with- 
ered. His  little  yarn  gave  me  the  first  twinge  of 
home-sickness  I  had  felt  for  many  a  year.  I 
thought  of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  of  the  seven 
long  years  in  which  I  had  not  heard  from  them, 
and  of  the  apparently  small  hope  of  my  ever  re- 
turning thither,  to  sit  down  in  peace  and  quietness. 

In  short,  I  was  getting  "  blue,"  blue  as  the  azure 
sky  overhead,  but  not  near  so  cheerfdl,  when  the 
ever-joyful  cry  of  '•  Land,  ho  I "  from  the  mast- 
head, happily  brought  my  wandering  thoughts 
back  to  the  present,  and  dispelled  the  gloomy  fan- 
cies which  were  beginning  to  crowd  my  brain. 

To  think  is  not  part  of  the  regular  business  of  a 
sailor ;  and  to  be  afflicted  with  thoughts  beyond 
the  mere  present,  must  ever  be  to  him  a  source  of 
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viihappiness.  It  is  to  drown  troublesome  thoughtB 
that  Jack  flies  to  the  inebriating  cup,  and  plunges 
madly  into  the  lowest  dissipation. 

The  land,  which  seemed  as  yet  but  a  dark  blue 
speck  on  the  horizon,  was  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'  Acunha,  which  we  had  been  expecting  for  some 
days  to  see.  Toward  evening  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened, and  the  following  day,  at  8  o'clock,  we  were 
hove-to  abreast  of  the  only  landing  place  upon  the 
island,  there  being  no  harbor  or  sheltered  anchor- 
age for  vessels. 

Tristan  d'  Acunha  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of 
islets  in  the  South  Atlantic,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  and 
in  about  latitude  37  degrees  South,  and  longitude 
12  degrees  West.  The  other  islands  are  named 
Nightingale,  and  Inaccessible  Island.  Ofl^  the  lat- 
ter, Commodore  (at  that  time  Commander)  Bid- 
die,  with  whom  I  made  my  first  cruise  of  three 
years,  in  the  Navy,  fought  an  action,  during  the 
war  of  1812,  with  the  British  brig  Penguin,  he 
being  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Hornet. 

The  battle  lasted  twenty-two  minutes,  when  the 
British  vessel  struck  her  colors  and  surrendered. 
Our  old  Commodore  used  to  wear,  on  gala  days, 
the  identical  coat  which  he  wore  that  day  in  action, 
a  small  patch  on  the  right  arm,  being  the  mark 
of  an  enemy's  bullet,  by  which  he  that  day  re- 
ceived a  wound.  With  a  prodigality  character- 
istic of  such  an  old  sailor  as  he  was,  he  wore  upon 
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this  coat  very  large  flat  buttons,  each  the  sise  of  a 
Spanish  Doubloon,  and  made  of  pure  gold. 

Tristan,  as  the  island  is  familiarly  called  by  Bea- 
men,  presents  to  view  an  immense  peak,  rieing 
from  the  ocean  to  the  hight  of  over  eight  thousand 
feet.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  nar- 
row belt  of  arable  land,  upon  which  is  settled  the 
little  colony  which  makes  this  dreary  spot  remark- 
able. Next  to  the  settlement  of  Pitcairn's  island, 
there  is  probably  no  more  interesting  or  romantic 
instance  of  colonization  on  record,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  story  of  old  Governor  Glass,  as  he 
styles  himself,  and  his  subjects  and  children. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  British  sta- 
tioned garrisons  on  all  the  out-of-the-way  rocks, 
within  a  circuit  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands 
of  miles.  Among  others  Tristan  d'  Acunha  was 
chosen  as  the  location  of  a  troop  of  English  sol- 
diers. Upon  the  death  of  Napoleon,  these  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  no  longer  necessary, 
and  as  the  barren  rock  of  Tristan  does  not  lie  in  the 
path  of  vessels  bound  round  the  Cape,  the  garrison 
was  taken  off.  Among  the  soldiers  was  one  Glass, 
who  had  conceived  the  romantic  idea  of  settling 
on  this  desolate  island,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Bobinson  Crusoe. 

Escaping  to  the  mountains  when  the  ship  which 
was  to  bear  his  fellows  to  the  Cape  was  ready  to 
sail,  he  was  left.    He  remained  for  three  years  in 
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fiolitude  upon  the  island,  cultivating  a  little  garden 
spot,  and  amusing  himself  by  exploring  the  moun« 
tain  fastnesses,  and  killing  goats,  with  which  the 
island  at  that  time  abounded.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  an  outward  bound  Indiaman  which  had 
gotten  out  of  her  latitude,  hove  in  sight — saw 
his  signal,  and  bore  him  to  the  Cape.  Here  he 
remained  a  sufficient  time  to  marry  a  half-breed 
native  woman,  and  to  earn  himself  an  outfit  for 
the  novel  life  to  which  he  intended  to  return ;  and 
then,  engaging  passage  in  a  schooner  bound  to 
St.  Helena,  he  was  landed  on  Tristan,  where  he 
has  been  living  ever  since,  in  contentment  and 
happiness. 

In  due  course  of  time  sons  and  daughters  were 
bom  to  his  house,  and  with  their  aid  he  was  able 
to  so  extend  his  agricultural  operations,  as  to  have 
potatoes  and  mutton  to  sell  to  passing  vessels. 
The  island  now  became  a  convenient  calling-place 
for  American  whaling  vessels  bound  to  the  Cro- 
ze ts,  and  was  also  visited  occasionally  by  home- 
ward bound  Indiamen,  mainly  to  gratify  the 
desire  of  the  passengers  to  behold  with  their  own 
eyes  this  wonderful  little  settlement  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  waters. 

From  the  sailors  of  these  vessels,  the  colony 
received  accessions,  and  these  new-comers  in 
time  became  husbands  to  the  old  patriarch's 
daughters.  His  sous  (he  had  eighteen  children 
in  ally  but  mostly  girls)  remained  with  him  untU 
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they  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  when  several  of 
them  ohose  themselves  wives  from  among  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  settled  for  life  under  the  rule  of  their  fkther, 
who  now  styled  himself  Governor.  Two  entered 
the  American  whaling  service,  where  they  have 
become  expert  whalemen,  and  were  officers  in  a 
New  London  vessel  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the 
island.  They  too  have  brought  their  families  to 
Tristan,  which  lies  at  a  comparatively  small 
distance  from  the  Crozets,  and  Desolation,  the 
whaling  ground  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  colony  numbered 
one  hundred  and  one  souls,  a  little  child  born  but 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  making  the  first  of 
the  new  hundred.  There  had  never  been  a  death 
on  the  island  since  its  first  settlement.  The  old 
governor  rules  supreme,  with  a  patriarchal  sway, 
over  the  entire  settlement.  All  trade  with  passing 
vessels  is  carried  on  by  him,  and  all  property  is 
held  in  common. 

The  narrow  belt  of  land,  about  three  hundred 
acres,  which  is  arable,  is  cultivated  in  common, 
and  each  receives  of  the  proceeds  according  to  his 
need.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  each  fistmily 
states  its  necessities  to  the  Governor,  who  barters 
his  produce  in  exchange  for  such  articles  as  are 
needed.  The  "almighty  dollar"  is  not  recognized 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.    With  the  produce  of 
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their  land,  and  their  herds  of  sheep  and  cattie, 
they  are  able  to  provide  abundantly  fbr  their 
comfort;  and  further  they  seek  not. 

In  the  arrangement  and  harmonious  earrying 
on  of  his  government;  the  old  man's  many  daugh- 
ters have  doubtless  been  of  inealeuiable  advantage 
to  him,  in  procuring  him  numerous  obedient  soas- 
in-law,  who,  by  a  law  he  has  enforced  from  Uie 
beginning,  must  never  leave  the  island.  At  t\t% 
time  of  our  visit  all  the  marriageable  women  were 
already  disposed  of.  The  colony  did  not  ther<»> 
fore  stand  in  need  of  any  extraneous  accessions: 
^e  would  I  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  have 
offered  myself  as  a  settler,  so  delightful  did  their 
peaee^l  and  independent  mode  of  life  seem  to  me. 

The  women,  who  are  robust  and  fine  looking)^ 
use  the  rifle,  the  fish  speu*,  and  the  oar,  with  a 
skill  equal  to  that  of  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
Their  dwellings  are  comfortable  cottages,  mainly 
l>nilt  of  stone,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance. 
The  village  lies  in  a  little  sheltered  nook-^in  front, 
the  vast  ocean,  and  back  of  it,  towering  abruptly 
skyward,  the  immense  cone  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  To  the  right  of  the 
village  and  landing  is  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  they  cultivate.  Their  flocks  and  herds,  not 
numerous  but  thrifty,  roam  in  summer  over  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  along  the  narrow  belt  of 
level  land  which  runs  around  the  island.  In  win- 
ter, I  was  told,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  them 
nearer  home,  as  in  stormy  weather  cattle  were 
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freqaently  lost  in  the  immense  rifts  and  fisanres 
everywhere  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and  which  proclaim  the  volcanic  origin  of  the 
island. 

The  main  cone  is,  in  fact,  an  extinct  volcanOi 
and  we  were  informed  that  in  its  crater  there  is  a 
beautiful  lake  of  pure  fresh  water,  from  which 
issue  numerous  rivulets  running  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  and  emptying  into  the  sea. 

Fishing  seemed  to  form  one  of  the  important 
avocations  of  the  colonists.  They  had  several  fine 
whaleboats.  As  we  pulled  toward  the  shore  two 
boats'  crews  were  engaged  with  hook  and  line. 
They  shared  with  us  in  the  evening  the  proceeds 
of  a  very  successful  day's  sport.  The  fish  caught 
are  principally  bonita,  Spanish  mackerel,  bara< 
couta,  and  a  smaller  kind  of  mackerel,  such  as  are 
met  with  on  the  American  shores. 

They  have  upon  the  island  a  breed  of  very 
beautiful,  long-haired  dogs,  somewhat  resembling 
in  expressiveness  of  features  the  Newfoundland, 
but  not  so  heavily  framed.  I  was  pained  to  see 
several  of  these  fine  animals  limping  about  with 
huge  billets  of  wood  tied  to  one  fore  foot.  These 
were  inveterate  sheep-killers,  and  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  prevented  from  com- 
mitting their  depredations. 

We  hove-to  off  the  landing  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m. 
Shortly  after  Governor  Glass  came  along  side,  in 
a  whaleboat.  He  was  at  that  time,  he  said,  eighty- 
five  years  old,  but  walked  as  erectly,  and  had  as 
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much  fire  in  his  little  grey  eyes,  as  a  man  of  forty. 
After  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  where  we  were  firom, 
whither  hound,  and  what  we  desired  to  obtain  of 
him,  he  produced  a  list  of  articles  which  he  desired 
to  obtain  in  exchange,  valuing  his  potatoes,  the 
only  article  we  had  come  there  to  purchase,  at  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  The  calico,  knives,  and  other 
matters  which  he  desired,  were  gotten  out,  and 
lowering  one  of  our  boats,  the  captain  proceeded 
to  the  shore  with  the  governor,  to  take  dinner 
with  him,  at  his  residence. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  our  boats  brought  off 
the  supply  of  potatoes  which  our  captain  had 
purchased,  and  at  dark  we  stood  off  on  our  voyage. 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  dreary  view  than 
the  island  presents  from  the  sea.  The  vast  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  beat  against  the  rock -bound  sides, 
with  a  sullen  roar  which  almost  deafens  one. 
The  mountain's  top  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud 
of  mist,  which  fills  the  atmosphere  sometimes  far 
down  toward  its  base ;  and  the  air,  even  on  shore, 
Is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  dampness  pecu- 
liar to  the  ocean.  Huge,  gloomy  albatrosses,  and 
dreary  little  cape  pigeons  darted  in  great  numbers 
ft*om  place  to  place,  their  shrill,  discordant  screams 
supplying  an  unpleasant  falsetto  to  the  bass  of  the 
bellowing  surf 

So  powerfully  does  the  sea  beat  against  the 
rocks,  that  even  in  the  village,  toward  evening 
when  the  breeze  had  freshened  to  half  a  gale  of 
wind,  one  was  obliged  to  speak  at  the  top  of  his 
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voice,  in  order  to  be  heard.  It  seemed  more  like 
A  little  spot  of  land  set  adrift  upon  the  sea,  than 
like  a  veritable  fastness,  impregnable  to  the  as- 
saults of  old  Ocean.  It  is  an  isolated  spot,  and 
the  good  people  who  make  it  their  home  have,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  dissolved  all  eonnecti<m 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  should  think  it  a 
glorious  place  from  which  to  meditate  upon  the 
vanity  of  those  pursuits  in  which  men  in  the  great 
world  engage  with  the  greatest  avidity.  How 
unimportant  must  appear  to  these  dwellers  in  the 
wilderness  of  waters,  those  daily  strifes  and  toils 
which  engross  the  lives  of  so  many  in  civilised 
lands,  and  which  we  are  used  to  look  upon  as  so 
all  important.  How  like  a  fancy  sketch,  or  per- 
haps, more  like  a  communication  from  another 
planet,  must  seem  to  them  the  accounts  in  the 
chance  papers  they  receive,  of  those  wars,  revolu- 
tions, and  ambitious  struggles,  which  set  that 
distant  world  agog,  and  furnish  food  for  excited 
thought  to  millions  of  men  for  years  of  time.  How 
like  a  dream,  or  romantic  fiction,  must  appear 
cotemporary  history,  to  a  child  born  and  raised 
in  this  out-of-the-way  spot. 

The  night  on  which  we  left  Tristan  was  dark 
and  storm-portending.  As  the  wind  was  fair,  how- 
ever, we  ran  along  under  whole  top-sails,  keeping 
a  bright  look-out  ahead.  During  my  trick  at  the 
helm,  from  twelve  to  two  in  the  middle  watch,  the 
startling  cry  of  "hard  up  1"  from  the  mate  and 
the  man  on  look-out,  brought  half  the  watch  below 
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on  deck,  under  the  impression  that  we  were  about 
to  run  into  some  unthought  of  danger.  It  wasi 
the  bull  of  a  vessel,  mastless,  and  Ijing  upon  her 
beam  ends,  which  we  had  nearly  gotten  foul  of. 
The  sea  ran  too  high  for  us  to  have  heard  a  cry, 
had  there  been  any  one  on  the  wreck,  and  the 
night  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  aught  else  than 
a  huge  shapeless  mass,  wallowing  in  the  wavet 
which  broke  against  it. 

We  shortened  sail  inatantly,  and  lay -to  till  day-^ 
break,  in  order  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  whether 
or  no  the  wreck  was  tenantless.  But  when  day 
broke,  the  hulk  had  disappeared,  and  after  cruis- 
ing about  the  spot  for  two  hours,  we  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  stand  on  our  course — not 
knowing  but  that  to  that  wreck  some  poor  wretch 
was  clinging  with  the  fixed  grasp  of  despair, 
hoping  against  hope  that  his  faint  cry  would  be 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

With  a  favoring  breeze  the  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  which  separate  Tristan  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  soon  left  behind  us.  It  was 
upon  a  sunny  forenoon,  as  we  were  rushing 
through  the  water,  before  the  wind,  with  top-mast 
and  lower  studding  sails  set  on  both  sides,  that 
we  witnessed  a  most  beautiful  and  exciting  race. 
The  log  had  just  been  hove,  and  proclaimed  the 
ship  to  be  running  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  per 
hour,  or  a  mile  every  five  minutes.  Just  then, 
aad  while  we,  who  had  superintended  the  reeling 
up  oyf  the  line,  were  still  upon  the  poop,  four  large 
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porpoises  came  leaping  over  the  waves,  two 
abreast.  Unlike  their  usual  course,  which  is  to 
run  counter  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  these 
four  were  racing  before  the  wind,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  our  own.  Every  moment  they  leaped 
out  of  the  water,  each  leap  seeming  as  though  they 
were  propelled  fVom  the  mouth  of  a  gun,  so  rapid 
and  direct  was  the  motion.  Every  muscle  of  their 
supple  bodies  was  evidently  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension,  and  their  bright  eyes  were  fairly  standing 
out  from  the  sockets,  while  their  short,  cough-like 
spouts,  seemed  like  the  panting  of  racers.  Thus 
they  flew  by  us,  overtaking  and  passing  us  as 
though  we  had  been  lying  at  anchor.  Their  rate 
as  they  passed,  we  supposed,  must  have  been 
nearly  twenty -five  miles  per  hour. 

A  few  days  with  such  a  breeze  brought  us  to 
our  whaling  ground,  which  was,  so  the  mates 
informed  us,  along  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

"Madagascar,"  said  one  of  our  factory  boys  to 
me  one  day,  privately,  as  not  feeling  quite  certain 
that  he  was  not  exposing  an  unusual  degree  of 
ignorance  in  asking  the  question,  "that  is  the 
place  where  the  raisins  are  brought  from ;  is  it  not? 
I  never  thought  that  was  so  far  off.  I  think  we'll 
get  some  when  we  go  ashore  there."  He  had 
evidently  heard  of  Malaga,  and  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  names. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  we  should  sail 
up  the  Mozambique  channel,  in  the  hope  of  there 
meeting  with  some  schools  which  our  captain 
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knew  from  previous  experience,  to  frequent  those 
parts  of  the  sea  at  certain  seasons. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  having  at  last  reached 
whaling  ground.  Any  change  was  welcome, 
which  would  relieve  us  of  the  monotonous  hard 
labor  which  we  had  experienced  hitherto  on  board. 

"  What  glorious  times  those  will  be,  when  we 
shall  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  steer  the 
vessel,  and  keep  a  look  out  for  whales,"  was  the 
universal  opinion.  We  shall  see  how  happy  is 
the  being  who  has  his  time  unemployed. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  *'  Cruising  Ground '' — What  constitutes  Whale  Ground— 
How  the  Haunts  of  Whales  are  Discovered — ^The  Diadpline 
of  a  Whaleship  on  a  cruise — Monotony  of  the  Life— Drawing 
water — Portuguese  Man-of-war — Cape  St.  Mary's,  of  Madar 
gascar — Raising  a  Fin-hack — **  There  she  hlows" — A  flklse 
Alarm — Sperm  Whales— Preparation  for  lowering — ^'*Goiiig 
on  to  a  Whale  "— *•  Give  it  to  him !  "—The  Whales  run— TIm 
Chase — The  last  Desperate  Effort,  and  accompanying  Mishap 
— "  Getting  stove  " — A  ftirious  Whale — We  are  picked  up,  and 
lose  the  Whale. 

"So  WE  are  at  last  upon  our  cruising  ground," 
Baid  all,  with  a  great  degree  of  satisfaction,  as 
orders  came  forward  one  evening,  that  at  sundown 
we  would  shorten  sail,  and  heave  to  for  the  night. 
It  seemed  like  a  fulfillment  of  one  purpose  of  our 
voyage,  and  as  it  made  a  break  in  the  monotony  of 
our  life,  all  hailed  the  fact  with  pleasure. 

So  much  had  been  said  of  "good  whaling 
ground,"  "cruising grounds, "etc.,  that  even  I  was 
looking  for  some  peculiarity  in  the  color  of  the 
water,  the  strength  of  the  breeze,  or  the  quality 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  distinguish  this  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  ocean.  But  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  sea  was  as  deeply  blue,  the 
breezes  as  gentle,  and  the  air  as  hazy  as  it  gene- 
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rally  is  in  those  portions  of  the  tropics  where  steady 
winds  prevail.  "Cruising  ground"  is  a  very 
indefinitely  defined  portion  of  the  sea,  chosen  by 
each  captain  according  to  his  particular  fancy, 
or  as  the  experience  of  previous  voyages  may 
dictate.  Our  captain  had  cruised  on  these  shores, 
and  up  the  Mozambique  channel  on  his  last 
▼oyage— had  met  with  tolerable  success — and  now 
returned  to  the  same  place  in  hopes  that  his  good 
fortune  would  be  renewed. 

New  cruising  grounds  are  continually  being 
discovered  by  enterprising  shipmasters,  who  steer 
boldly  for  those  parts  of  the  East  Indian  seas  but 
little  frequented  by  merchant  vessels;  and  oflen 
make  great  voyages.  Some  years  ago  the  captain 
of  a  New  Bedford  ship,  on  speaking  a  merchant- 
man, was  informed  that  near  a  certain  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  great  numbers  of 
whales  had  been  seen  that  year.  His  vessel  waa 
then  a  year  out  from  home,  and  so  poorly  had 
they  hitherto  prospered,  that,  in  whaleman's 
language,  "they  had  scarce  oil  enough  on  board  to 
grease  their  irons."  Ascertaining  the  precise  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in  which  whales  had  been 
met,  and  judging  from  the  description  given  of 
them,  that  they  were  beyond  doubt  sperm  whales, 
the  captain  made  all  sail  for  the  place,  and  found 
whales  in  such  plenty  that  he  was  enabled  in  little 
more  than  a  year's  time,  to  fill  up  his  ship.  They 
were  mostly  cow  whales,  who  had  probably  found 
this  a  new  and  pleasant  haunt,  where  they  hoped 
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to  rear  their  young  undisturbed,  with  no  one  'Ho 
molest  them,  or  make  them  afraid." 

When  their  vessel  arrived  at  Kew  Bedford,  the 
captain  was  immediately  transferred  to  fuiotb«r 
ship,  and  taking  with  him  all  his  officers,  sailed 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  good  fortune,  and  wm 
successful  in  filling  his  ship  again  in  a  very  short 
time.  But  by  this  time  other  ships  had  gotten  tm 
his  track,  and  when  he  returned  thither  on  his  third 
voyage,  he  found  the  ground  occupied  by  a  fleets 
and  whales  scarce. 

All  kinds  of  maneuvers  are  practiced  by  whale- 
men to  conceal  their  cruising  ground,  when  thej 
have,  as  in  the  above  instance,  met  with  onasaallj 
good  '^  luck.''  When  compelled  to  go  into  port  foir 
water  or  ^^refreshments,''  (a  whaling  term,  signify* 
ing  fruits  and  fresh  provisions  generally)  they  will 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  some  place  at  a-  distance 
firom  the  newly  discovered  ground.  K  while  in 
port  they  are  boarded  by  other  whalemen,  both 
officers  and  crew  preserve  the  most  stubborn 
silence  as  to  the  location  of  their  '^  ground,"or  else 
give  the  inquirers  false  directions.  And  if,  as  ia 
not  unlikely,  they  find  themselves  followed  when 
starting  on  their  return,  they  adopt  the  most 
ingenious  expedients  to  mislead  the  strangers. 

But  a  secret  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  ever  be 
kept  more  than  two  voyages.  It  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  too  many  persons,  and  too  many  keen 
eyed  whalemen  are  striving  to  fathom  it. 

Whales  are  go  persistently  chased  and  worried 
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now-a-days,  by  the  great  fleets  whieh  annually  sail 
from  whaling  ports  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
often  emigrate  in  a  body,  and  change  their  locality 
by  thousands  of  miles.  So  it  happens  that  parts 
of  the  sea  which  were  years  ago  famous  cruising 
grounds,  are  now  entirely  deserted,  while  every 
year  new  grounds  are  discovered,  and  the  enter- 
prising discoverer  rewarded  with  a  full  ship,  and  a 
speedy  clearance  for  home. 

While  making  a  passage,  a  whaleship  is  managed 
much  as  merchant  vessels  are.  The  crew  is  divided 
into  two  parts  or  watches,  and  all  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  making  and  taking  in  sail,  which  prevail 
in  the  merchant  service,  are  here  also  enforced. 
But  once  on  whaling  ground,  the  whole  economy  of 
the  ship  is  changed.  Each  boat's  crew  now 
constitutes  a  watch,  of  itself,  and  the  night,  from 
six  p.  H.  to  six  JLs  H.,  is  divided  between  them, 
making  in  a  four  boat  ship  throe  hours  to  each. 
During  the  day  the  vessel  stands  along  under 
easy  sail,  for  days  together  tacking  and  beating 
to  windward :  then  if  no  whales  are  seen,  going 
off  before  the  wind,  or  returning  to  the  leeward 
extreme  of  that  portion  of  the  ocean  the  captain 
has  marked  out  for  his  '^grounds,"  only  again  to 
beat  slowly  back  to  the  windward  end. 

Long  tacks  are  made,  and  no  expedient  neglected 
for  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  surface  sailed 
over.  At  sundown  each  day  the  light  sails  are 
taken  in,  the  topsail  close  reefed,  and  the  vessel  is 
then  Inroaght  close  to  the  wind,  with  the  sails  to 
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balanced  that  she  will  lie  nearly  stationary,  with 
the  helm  hard  down.  By  wearing  around  once 
or  twice  during  the  night,  the  actual  progreas 
made,  spite  of  the  shortened  sail,  is  as  fkr  as 
possible  rendered  nugatory,  so  that  at  daylight 
the  following  morning,  when  sail  is  again  set^ 
the  vessel  is  as  near  as  ma}'  be  in  the  place  where 
she  was  hove  to  on  the  preceding  evening.  Thus 
a  thorough  search  is  kept  up,  two  men  being 
constantly  stationed  at  the  mast-head,  while 
frequently  the  captain  or  mate  will  sit  aloft  for 
hours  at  a  time,  keeping  an  additional  look  out. 

With  all  this  vigilance  and  precaution,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  the  search  for  whales  must  be 
something  after  the  manner  of  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  hay-stuck;  and  unless  the  cruising  ground  la 
very  limited  in  extent,  which  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  the  discovery  of  a  school  may  be 
properly  counted  under  the  head  of  the  chapter 
of  accidents. 

When  cruising,  the  day  is  passed  in  the  moat 
utter  idleness.  All  hands  are  roused  up  at  six 
o'clock,  before  which  time  it  is  not  day  in  the 
tropics.  Those  who  had  the  last  or  morning 
watch  jump  aloft,  and  loose  the  sails  while  tlie 
others  are  dressing.  As  soon  as  all  hands  are 
on  deck,  every  sail  is  swayed  up.  The  masthead- 
men  then  take  their  station,  and  the  word  ia 
passed  to  ^^wash  down,  fore  and  aft.'* 

After  the  decks  are  thoroughly  scrubbed,  washed 
off,  and  dried,  the  cook  announces  breakfast,  and 
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with  this  the  day's  work  is  finished.  After 
breakfast  each  one  busies  himself  about  his  own 
affairs.  Some  mend  their  clothing,  some  read, 
some  play  cards,  while  yet  others  return  content- 
edly to  their  berths  and  doze  off  the  long  hoars 
till  dinner  time.  The  afternoon  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  forenoon,  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  call  of  all  hands  to  "tack  ship,"  and 
the  necessary  shortening  sail  at  sunset,  no  one  is 
called  upon  for  labor  of  any  kind. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  this  period  with 
anticipations  of  great  pleasure — oyer  worked  as 
the  crew  was,  on  the  entire  outward  passage. 
But  man  tires  of  nothing  so  quickly  as  a  state  of 
inactivity,  and  so  we  were  not  a  week  upon  the 
whaling  ground,  ere  every  one  complained  of  the 
weary  monotony  of  such  a  life.  Every  one,  that 
is  to  say,  except  our  Portuguese.  These  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  They  had 
brought  with  them  upon  this  voyage  most  of  the 
clothing  used  by  them  on  the  voyage  before,  and 
had  consequently  much  more  mending,  patching 
and  quilting  to  do  than  the  rest :  more  therefbre,  to 
engage  mind  and  hands.  And  then,  they  had  each 
undergone  already  one  long  voyage  of  ennui  and 
their  spirits  were  broken  to  it.  By  the  time  we  had 
gotten  a  month's  experience  of  the  cruising  ground, 
I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  wandering,  lack-luster 
look,  the  shuffling  walk,  and  awkward  appearance 
generally,  of  your  regular  old  whaleman.  His 
mind  has  been  graduall  j  killed  out  by  lack  of  use. 
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In  the  routine  of  duty,  while  cruising,  the 
labor  of  drawing  water  for  th«  matin  washing 
of  the  decks,  is  the  most  severe  that  is  performed. 
It  seems  to  be  a  principle  in  the  whaling  service, 
that  as  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  to  be  done, 
that  little  should  be  made  as  laborious  as  possible, 
as  a  means  of  making  the  crew  more  contented 
in  their  leisure  hours.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
providing  a  head-pump,  by  means  of  which  water 
could  be  pumped  up  from  along-side,  it  is  all 
drawn  up  by  men  stationed  at  the  side  for  that 
purpose.  This  is  exhausting  labor,  under  any 
circumstances;  but  doubly  severe  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  breeze  is  light,  and  the  ship  scarcely 
under  headway.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
swinging  of  the  huge  awkward  canvas  bucket 
requires  an  outlay  of  strength  which  soon  becomes 
a  positive  torture. 

It  was  shortly  after  our  arrival  upon  the 
cruising  ground  that,  being  one  morning  over  the 
side,  drawing  water,  I  for  the  first  time  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  poison  contained  in  the  nettle-like 
stings  of  the  nauiilut.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning, 
and  as  is  their  wont  at  such  times,  the  little 
argonauts  had  their  sails  spread,  and  could  be 
seen  in  all  directions,  careering  gallantly  over 
the  waves.  By  accident  I  caught  one  little  fellow 
in  my  bucket,  and  in  emptying  him  out,  the  mass 
of  jelly  (they  are  mere  balls  of  jelly-like  fibre) 
fell  upon  my  bared  arm.  It  was  instantly  washed 
•£E^  bat  too  late  to  save  me  from  the  sting. 
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In  a  short  time  my  arm  assumed  a  purple  colory 
and  became  slightly  swollen.  At  first  I  experi* 
enced  a  titillating  sensation,  which,  however,  soon 
changed  to  a  violent  throbbing  pain,  and  shortly 
a  lump  about  as  large  as  a  peach  appeared  under 
my  arm-pit.  The  pain  lasted  about  an  hour,  when 
it  gradually  subsided,  and  in  two  hours  more,  all 
evidences  of  the  poison  had  disappeared. 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  captain  to  make  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  about  Cape  St.  Mary's,  its 
southern  extremity ;  and  taking  thence  a  fresh 
departure,  to  cruise  slowly  up  the  Mozambique 
channel.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  we  had 
entered  upon  our  regular  cruising  tactics,  the  cry 
of  "  Land  ho !  *'  broke  upon  the  dull  monotony  of 
oar  life,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  were  close  to  a 
bold,  barren  bluflf,  which  we  were  informed  was 
the  southern  extremity  of  Madagascar.  I  viewed 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for  it  was  a  land 
I  had  long  desired  to  see,  having  while  yet  at 
home,  read  much  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  good 
king  Badama,  and  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
the  missionaries  and  native  Christians,  after  hia 
death. 

Standing  off  again,  after  approaching  sufficiently 
near  to  see  distinctly  all  objects  on  the  shore,  which, 
however,  was  to  all  appearance  entirely  desert, 
the  vessel  was  now  headed  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
distant  from  this  point  of  Madagascar  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles. 

Bach  day  the  officers  now  became  mort  mnxiom 
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to  Bee  whales.  It  is  quite  usual  with  whalemen, 
at  least  to  meet  tnth  whales  on  their  outward 
passage,  and  not  at  all  uncommon  to  take  some 
valuable  prizes  before  reaching  the  regular 
cruising  grounds.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  we 
had  not  yet  seen  a  spout,  except  that  of  an  occa- 
sional black -fish  or  finback,  and  had  not  succeeded 
in  capturing  even  a  porpoise.  We  were  now 
three  months  out  and  had  not  yet  on  board  oil 
enough  to  keep  a  lamp  alight  in  the  forecastle — a 
sad  prospect  for  men  to  whom  oil  is  the  represen- 
tative of  dollars,  and  blubber,  of  the  native  ore. 

"Five  dollars"  said  the  captain,  one  morning 
as  the  men  repaired  to  the^mastheads,  "  to  the  man 
that  raises  a  sperm  whale  spout." 

"  I'll  put  three  pounds  of  tobacco  to  that,"  spoke 
up  the  mate. 

"  And  I  a  bunch  of  cigars,"  said  the  second  mate. 

This  set  every  one  agog,  and  after  breakfast  the 
rigging  and  mastheads  were  crowded  with  men, 
eager  to  win  the  promised  reward. 

But  it  was  not  on  that  day,  nor  the  next,  that 
we  were  to  fall  in  with  the  objects  of  our  search. 
Not  till  we  had  been  two  weeks  upon  the  ground, 
did  we  see  a  spout  of  any  kind.  Then  one 
fbrenoon,  a  shrill,  discordant  scream,  of  "  there ! 
she!  blows!"  from  the  fore-masthead,  proclaimed 
that  somebody  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
promised  reward. 

All  hands  rushed  upon  deck,  and  the  captain 
tend  mate  were  half  way  to  the  royal  masUiead 
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ere  the  repetition  although  in  a  very  moderate 
tone,  of  the  first  cry,  assured  them  that  there  was 
in  reality  a  spout  seen.  Casting  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  indicated  hy  the  masthead-man,  the 
mate  exclaimed  at  once,  with  a  disappointed 
growl, 

<^  It's  a  fin-back,  you  leather-head,  there's  no 
prise  offered  for  such." 

<^I  told  him  so,"  grumbled  the  boatsteerer  who 
stood  at  the  main -masthead,  <<  but  he  would  not 
believe  anything  I  said,  thinking  I  wanted  to  claim 
the  prize  for  myself." 

Two  days  thereafter,  as  the  mate  stepped  into 
the  rigging,  at  daybreak,  to  take  a  preliminary 
survey,  he  shouted,  in  the  utmost  excitement, 
"  there  blows  I  there  I  there  blows  1 1  by  the  great 
horn  spoon,  boys  1  a  whole  school  just  under  our 
lee  bow." 

All  hands  were  upon  deck  in  a  moment,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  at  once  jumped  into  the 
rigging,  anxious  to  see  at  last  a  veritable  sperm 
whale  spout,  and  half  prepared  from  the  mate's 
excited  manner,  to  see  the  whales  themselves 
close  aboard. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  off,  on  our  lee  bow, 
a  small  school  of  what  the  captain,  examining 
them  with  a  good  telescope,  declared  to  be  large 
whales,  lay  disporting  themselves  on  the  waves, 
now  lazily  rolling*' fin  up,"  now  "lob-tailing," 
now  making  the  white  water  fly,  as  they  threw 
their  vast  bodies  clear  of  their  native  element. 
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Sail  was  immediately  made  upon  the  ship,  and 
then,  while  the  masthead-men  with  the  captain, 
kept  up  the  musical  cry  of  "there  blows!"  varied 
occasionally  by  such  ejaculations  as  "there's 
white  water !  " — "  there  he  lob-tails !  "— ^*  there  he 
breaches ! "  wo  hurriedly  prepared  the  boats  for  the 
day's  work  before  us.  Line  tubs  were  placed,  and 
lines  bent  on,  iron  sheaths  taken  off,  and  a  last  whet- 
ting given  to  the  irons,  boats'  gripes  cast  adrifl, 
and  oars  loosened  and  laid  in  their  proper  places, 
water  kegs  filled,  boat  sftils  unlashed,  and  all  the 
various  minutise  duly  attended  to  which  experience 
has  proven  necessary  for  such  occasions.  All  was 
life  and  bustle,  and  Hie  stagnant  pools  of  our  blood 
were  once  more  enlivened  by  a  little  real  excite- 
ment. 

"There  goes  flukes!"  from  the  masthead, 
proclaimed  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  day's 
drama,  and  immediately  thereafter, 

"Breakfast  all  of  you,"  from  the  cook,  caused 
each  man  to  rush  hurriedly  to  the  galley  for  his 
quota  of  hot  slop  —  coffee  it  is  called  by  courtesy, 
but  no  one  who  had  ever  drunk  Mocha,  Java,  or 
Rio,  would  own  it  to  be  such. 

Hastily  washing  down  a  couple  of  biscuits  with 
this  preparation,  we  weru  ready  for  the  word  to 
"  man  the  boats,"  and  were  at  the  side  as  soon  as 
the  captain  showed  his  head  above  the  gangway. 

"Stand  by  to  lower  away,  you  ship-keepers," 
was  the  word  now,  and  we  prepared  to  follow  the 
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boaU  down  as  they  wero  lowered,  ready  to  leap 
into  them  as  soon  as  they  should  strike  the 
water. 

In  attempting  this  feat,  one  of  the  second  mate's 
crew  mistook  the  distance,  and  fell  into  the  water, 
from  which  he  was  fished  np,  sputtering  and 
shivering,  receiving  from  the  captain  the  consola- 
tory advice  to  "  never  mind  that,  as  it  was  all  clean 
water  down  there." 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  There  was  just 
enough  of  breeze  to  make  the  sails  of  more  nse 
than  the  oars,  and  sufficient  sea  to  admit  of  an 
easy  approach  to  a  whale.  The  glorious  sunrise, 
such  a  scene  as  is  to  be  witnessed  only  in  the 
tropics,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  unwonted  excite- 
ment, all  united  to  put  us  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  many  a  joke  was  exchanged  on  prospective 
mishaps,  as  we  put  up  our  boat  sails  and  set  out 
for  the  scene  of  action. 

The  position  which  each  of  the  four  boats  waa 
to  take  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  as  the 
whales  had  not  appeared  to  be  in  motion  when 
first  seen,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  rise 
not  far  from  the  place  where  they  had  gone  down. 
Accordingly,  when  we  judged  ourselves  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  spot  we  hove  to 
our  boat,  preferring  to  remain  at  that  distance  to 
windward,  as  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  sail  down, 
but  more  difficult  to  pull  up,  did  we  fall  to  leeward. 
The  other  boats  were  shortly  hove  to  likewise,  asd 
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now  we  lay  in  silence,  awaiting  the  reappearance 
of  our  prey. 

Every  eye  and  ear  was  on  the  alert,  ready  to 
catch  the  slightest  motion  or  sonnd ;  for  none  could 
tell  how  soon  the  school  would  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  surface. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  spout,"  said  the  boat- 
Bteerer  in  a  whisper.  In  his  eagerness  he  had 
gotten  upon  the  bow  chock,  anxiously  peering 
over  the  waves  as  the  boat  was  lifted  upon  the 
swell.  A  moment's  silent  listening  convinced 
him  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  sea-break,  and  we 
again  strained  our  eyes  for  the  expected  sight. 

"  There  blows ! — I  told  you  I  wouM  see  him 
first,"  said  the  mate,  joyfully,  as  he -pointed  to  a 
thin  bushy  spray  just  melting  out  of  sight. 

"There  blows  again!"  cried  the  boatsteerer, 
adding  in  a  somewhat  mortified  tone,  "I  was 
looking  another  way,  or  I  should  have  seen  it 
first." 

'  ** There,  and  there — and  there — there  blows! — 
there  are  seven  or  eight  big  whales — ^I  can  see 
them  now  from  my  place,"  continued  Barnard, 
the  boatsteerer,  whom  I  was  yet  holding  up  on 
the  bow  chock,  the  dancing  motion  of  the  boat 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  that 
position  unsupported. 

"  Sit  down  now,  and  we'll  sail  slowly  down 
toward  them ;  I  want  to  see  in  what  direction  they 
are  going  to  stand." 

We  were  nearest  to  the  fish,  and  it  was  evident 
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that  no  other  boat  bat  ours,  could  approach  them 
favorably. 

*'  Pull  a  little,"  said  the  mate. 

We  shot  her  rapidly  ahead  with  the  oars  for  a 
few  strokes,  and  then  peaked  them  again,  the 
boat  making  good  headway  under  her  sail  alone. 

We  could  now  hear  them  spout,  and  when  a 
heavy  swell  would  come  rolling  home,  would  fancy 
we  could  hear  their  huge  bodies  burrowing 
through  the  water.  It  was  a  time  of  intense 
excitement. 

^*  We'll  have  to  stand  across  a  little,  in  order  to 
get  up  behind  them,"  said  the  mate;  it  being 
impossible  to  approach  a  sperm  whale  unperceived 
from  the  side. 

After  making  a  little  detour,  we  again  stood 
toward  the  school,  and  the  mate  singled  out  one 
huge  fellow  nearest  us,  and  happily  the  largest  of 
the  school,  as  our  prize. 

Each  individual  of  the  crew  had  received  from 
the  mate,  on  first  lowering,  some  final  instructions 
as  to  his  especial  duties,  in  case  we  should  get  fiust; 
and  we  now  sat  stock  still  in  the  boat,  oars  firmly 
grasped  and  ready  for  instantaneous  use,  and 
scarce  breathing  from  excitement.  We  were  fast 
overtaking  his  whaleship. 

Now  the  hoarse  bellow,  as  he  ejected  the  water 
from  his  spout  holes,  grew  louder,  and  looking 
over  my  shoulder  as  the  boat  was  lifted  on  a 
mighty  swell,  I  saw  the  huge  form  of  leviathany 
stupidly  rolling  in  the  waves. 
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"Stand  up,  you  sir,"  the  mate  whispers  to  the 
boatsteerer, — a  needless  command,  as  that  worthy 
has  not  yet  sat  down,  and  now  stands  with  iron 
poised  in  hand,  and  knee  resting  firmly  on  -the 
lubber  chock,  ready  for  action. 

"  Pull  a  little,  starboard." 

The  boat  is  laid  round,  to  get  a  fairer  chance. 

Now  she  rises  on  a  wave  and  the  fish  aeeme 
almost  under  us,  and  now — 

"  Give  it  to  him,  you  sirl" 

"And  the  other  onel I" 

A  heavy  stroke  of  his  fiukes,  which  drenched 
110  with  spray,  and  the  instantaneous  whiz  of  the 
line  through  the  chock,  told  that  we  were  "  fast." 

"  Hurrah  I"  shouted  the  glad  boatsteerer,  "wet 
line  I  wet  linel  don't  you  see  it  smoking  in  the 
chock?'* 

Flake  after  flake  of  the  line  rushed  overboard, 
with  a  rapidity  almost  beyond  conception;  one 
tub  was  already  empty,  and  half  the  other  was 
gone  before  a  little  slacking  in  the  speed  of  its  exit 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  whale  had  "gone 
bis  length,"  and  was  now  probably  returning  to 
the  surfkce:  an  operation  which  would  take  out 
line  nearly  as  fast  as  the  first  sounding,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  held  back  by  several  turns  about  the 
loggerhead  in  the  stern.  The  mate  had  meantime 
taken  his  place  in  the  bow,  and  the  lances  were 
out,  and  lying  in  their  rests  when  the  whale 
reappeared  on  the  surface  some  ship-lengths  ahead, 
leaping  nearly  his  entire  length  out  of  the  water, 
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and  falling  baek  with  a  report  like  distant  thunder, 
and  a  splash  which  for  the  moment  threatened  to 
fill  the  boat. 

**Haul  in  slack  line,  boys,  let*8  getnpto  him. 
There  he  lies,  quite  still ;  take  your  oars  and  poll 
np." 

But  the  weight  of  the  line  hanging  overboard 
rendered  it  impossible  to  manage  her,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  get  this  in  first.  By  this  time  the 
whale  was  slowly  forging  ahead,  evidently  scarcely 
knowing  what  course  of  action  wonld  be  most 
politic  under  the  circumstances. 

"Now  haul  up." 

Having  gotten  a  strain  on  the  line,  we  palled 
the  boat  on.  But  just  as  we  got  within  dart,  the 
whale  again  sounded — not  deep  however, — and^^ 
when  he  reappeared,  the  rest  of  the  school  were 
with  him,  and  they  were  going  off  at  the  rate  of 
several  miles  per  hour,  of  course  taking  us  with 
them. 

Now  however,  we  hauled  the  boat  up,  and  the 
mate  sent  a  lance  quivering  into  his  flesh — ^but  not 
into  a  fatal  part,  as  we  could  not  get  far  enough 
in  advance  of  our  fish  to  afford  a  fair  chance. 

With  a  splash  of  his  flukes,  the  whale  sounded 
again,  and  commenced  i;unning  under  water,  a 
proceeding  which  was  kept  up  during  the  whole 
of  a  chase  which  lasted  from  this  time — about 
half  past  eight — till  after  four  o'clock,  when 
occurred  the  catastrophe  which  wound  up  oar 
day's  sport. 
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The  whales — ^there  were  seven  in  all — ran  to  the 
leeward,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
that  of  the  wind :  contrary  to  their  osoal  practice 
in  such  cases,  which  is  to  start  at  once  right  in 
the  teeth  of  the  breeze. 

While  their  present  course  made  it  much  easier 
for  the  boats  to  follow  and  perhaps  catch  up  with 
us,  it  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  approach^ 
for  the  purpose  of  lancing,  as  in  such  cases  much 
care  is  requisite,  else  would  the  boat  be  dashed 
upon  the  whale  by  the  billows  which  bore  her 
onward. 

We  had,  however,  lanced  but  twice— both  times 
ineffectually — when  the  fish  increased  their  speed 
to  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  running 
almost  continually  under  water,  it  was  altogether 
impossible  to  reach  our  whale  with  the  lance,  even 
had  we  been  able  to  get  the  boat  sufficiently  near 
to  him. 

On,  on,  on  we  swept,  the  other  boats,  with  sails 
and  oars,  pulling  might  and  main  to  catch  up  with 
us,  and  the  ship,  with  every  rag  of  canvas  set, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Whenever  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  whale,  the  boat  was  hauled  up  and  a  lance 
duly  hurled  at  him; but  with  little  effect,  as  his 
fmaZ/was  the  part  most  generally  hit,  and  each 
wound  seemed  only  to  add  to  his  speed.  This  was 
soon  such  as  that — ^the  breeze  having  to  some 
degree  failed — we  were  fast  dropping  ship  and 
boats  in  the  distance. 
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At  one  o'clock,  by  the  sun,  we  ate  our  dinner, 
consisting  of  a  biscuit  and  a  pint  of  water  per 
man — vowing  internally,  and  taking  our  empty 
stomachs  to  witness,  never  again  to  get  into  a 
whaleboat  without  previously  filling  our  pockets 
with  provisions. 

At  two  we  saw  the  last  of  the  boats,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  royals  of  our  ship  faded  away  in 
the  dim  distance,  leaving  us  quite  alone  with  our 
huge  friends,  who  were  still  going  along  at  the 
same  rapid  pace,  and  puffing  away  like  so  many 
Mississippi  steamers. 

On,  on,  on,  we  were  borne,  seemingly  as  though 
never  to  stop.  Now  the  school  would  slack  a  lit- 
tle in  their  speed,  and  we  woiild  haul  up  to  lance. 
Then  they  would  start  up  again,  and  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  we  would  sit  still,  singing  songs,  or 
devising  plans  whereby  we  might  circumvent  our 
wary  enemy. 

^^  Be  jabers,  it  is  much  better  to  sit  here  idle, 
than  to  be  sweating  at  the  oars,  as  the  other  boys 
are  doing,''  said  an  Irish  Yankee,  who  pulled  the 
tub  oar.  "  An,  be  gorra,  it's  our  first  whale,  any 
how,  let  them  talk  as  they  will." 

"  It's  not  our  whale  till  we  kill  him,  Paddy ; 
they  don't  count  whales  till  they  are  tried  out  and 
stowed  down,"  remarked  the  mate. 

**  If  that's  the  case,"  was  the  answer,  '*  it's  time 
we  were  getting  a  nearer  view  of  him  than  we've 
had  yet." 

The  mate  evidently  thought  bo  too.    Wearied 
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with  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  about 
four  o'clock  it  was  determined  to  make  a  desper* 
ate  effort,  running  every  risk  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting a  dart  at  the  whale's  life. 

<'  Pull  the  boat  up,"  said  the  mate,  with  an  air 
which  showed  that  something  was  to  be  done. 

"  Now  Charley,"  to  the  present  writer, "  hang  on 
to  the  line,  and  don't  slack  till  I  give  the  word. 
Take  it  out  of  the  chock,  and  let  her  shoot  ahead 
by  the  bow  cleat." 

"  Lay  the  boat  around," — ^to  the  boat-steerer. 
This  maneuver  gave  us  a  better  chance,  and  a 
lance  was  sent  quivering  into  his  body.  A  stroke 
of  his  flukes  on  the  water  just  ahead  of  us,  was 
the  quick  reply. 

"  Hold  on  tight — don't  drop  her  an  inch  astern," 
cried  the  mate,  as  the  whale  came  to  almost  a 
dead  stop. 

"  Now  I'll  get  a  set  on  you ! "  he  muttered 
between  his  clenched  teeth,  as  the  boat  shot  up 
against  his  broad  side.  He  placed  his  lance  fairly, 
and  sent  it  home,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body.  As  it  touched  his  life,  the  whale  dashed 
down  head  first,  in  the  motion  striking  his  flukes 
against  the  boat's  bottom,  and  breaking  two  or 
three  planks.  No  sooner  had  he  felt  her,  how- 
ever, than  turning  with  lightning  speed,  he  re- 
turned to  the  surface  head  foremost,  open-mouthed, 
striking  and  thrusting  with  his  long,  slender  jaw, 
as  though  it  were  a  sword.  One  blow  from  this 
jaw  stove  in  the  whole  bow  of  the  boat,  and  she 
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filled  and  tamed  over,  almost  before  we  could  leap 
mto  the  water. 

To  grasp  oars,  and  whaterer  else  would  float, 
was  the  first  act  of  each,  on  finding  himself  over- 
board. The  mate  in  a  few  minntes  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  bottom  of  the  wrecked  boat,  and  with 
his  assistance  the  rest  gathered  there,  each  keep* 
ing  in  his  hand  an  oar  to  assist  him  when,  as  fre- 
quently occured,  a  sea  larger  than  usual  swept  us 
from  our  narrow  perch. 

The  first  glance  about  us  disclosed  to  us  our 
antagonist,  lying  at  the  distance  of  a  short  oar's 
length  from  the  boat,  side  and  side  with  us.  He  was 
spouting  thin  blood,  and  the  disagreeable  thought 
suggested  itself  at  once  to  several  of  us,  ^*  Sup- 
pose he  goes  into  his  flurry  while  we  are  lying 
here  helpless." 

"We  must  hope  for  the  best,  boys,  and  mean- 
time look  out  for  the  boats  and  the  sharks/'  was 
the  mate's  answer  to  this  suggestion.  "  But  if  he 
goes  off  in  a  flurry,  you  need  none  of  you  expect 
to  see  your  mamma's  again." 

When  we  had  hoisted  a  shirt  upon  a  lance-pole, 
as  a  signal  of  distress,  and  lashed  three  oars  across 
the  boat,  to  keep  her  from  continually  rolling 
over,  barrel  fashion,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
end  of  our  resources,  and  had  leisure  to  look  our 
fiite  in  the  face.  It  is  needless  to  describe  how 
Anxiously  we  watched  each  motion  of  the  whale-— 
how  the  color  of  his  spouts  was  critically  di*> 
cussed,  and  every  spasmodie  twitch  of  his  flukes 
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was  thought  portentous  of  evil.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  fortunately  for  as,  the  mate's  lance  had  not 
touched  him  in  any  very  vulnerable  spot,  and  that 
after  lying  for  half  an  hour  side  by  side  with  the 
boat,  and  for  another  half  hour  in  such  a  position 
that  with  every  swell  our  boat's  sharp  stem  rub- 
bed against  his  side,  just  as  the  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon  he  turned  flukes,  and  to  our  great 
relief,  came  up  at  a  distance  from  us  of  some  half 
dozen  ship's  lengths.  It  should  have  been  before 
mentioned,  that  from  the  moment  when  our  boat 
was  stove,  all  the  other  whales  who  had  till  then 
borne  us  company,  disappeared,  and  we  saw  them 
no  more. 

Scarcely  had  *'  our  whale  "  risen  to  the  surface, 
when  we  descried  a  boat-sail  at  but  a  short  dis- 
tance off.  It  was  fast  growing  dark,  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  twilight  in  those  latitudes,  so  that  it 
was  with  no  ordinary  joy  we  hailed  the  approach 
of  what  proved  to  be  the  Captain's  boat. 

"  Are  you  all  there  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  came 
within  hail. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  just  hang  on  there  till  I  kill  your  whale," 
was  the  cool  rejoinder.  Saying  which,  he  turned 
the  boat  toward  the  flsh.  She  had  scarcely  got- 
ten within  two  boat's  lengths  of  him  when,  snap- 
ping his  jaws  together  with  a  sharp  report  which 
showed  that  his  ire  was  fully  roused,  the  whale 
made  for  the  boat. 

^  Stem  all  I  back  water  for  your  lives  f  I "  cried 
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the  captain,  slipping  the  sheet ;  and  fortunately, 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  angry  msh  of  the  whale, 
who  glided  beneath  the  surface,  and  rose  again  at 
a  short  distance  astern. 

The  boat  was  laid  round,  and  a  few  strokes  of 
the  oars  brought  her  again  within  his  reach,  when 
he  repeated  his  former  action,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  strenuous  exertion  that  the  crew  sue* 
oeeded  in  backing  out  of  his  track.  This  time, 
however,  the  boatsteerer  had  managed  to  plant 
an  iron  in  him,  and  a  shout  announced  that  he  was 
not  given  up  yet.  But  a  groan  of  disappointment 
succeeded  the  shout,  as  the  line  suddenly  slack- 
ening, announced  that  the  iron  had  drawn,  and 
the  whale  was  "  loose,"  going  off  with  two  irons 
and  two  tubs  of  line  fast  to  him,  and  spouting 
blood  at  that. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
to  be  taken  off  our  wreck  into  the  captain's  boat. 
Meantime  the  other  two  boats  and  the  ship  had 
Beared  us,  and  after  half  an  hour's  pulling  we 
arrived  on  board,  where  a  good  supper,  (for  a 
whaleship),  awaited  us. 

"  Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  mate  next  morning,  as 
we  were  washing  down  the  decks, ''  what  will  you 
take  for  your  share  of  awfirti  whale  f  " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Frrmio  a  new  Bo»t— We  raise  Whales  again— Onr  Boai  fstf 
flut— The  Whale  takes  out  the  LiDe— The  Mate  despairs — 
Sunset  —  The  third  Mate  refastens  —  The  Mate  kills  tbs 
Whale—"  There's  Blood  "—The  Flurry— Getting  a  Fish  along 
side— Cutting  in— Wrenching  off  the  Head— The  Teeth — The 
Junk  —  The  Case — Extraonlinarjr  gathering  of  Sharks  — 
Their  Rapacity — Trying  out— Horte-pieuB — Blanket-pieces— 
Mincing— Division  of  Labor— A  Night  Scene-*Naustatiag 
Labor — Picking  out  fat-lean — Stowing  down  the  Oil—Clear- 
ing up  Decks. 

Our  first  labor,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
to  fit  a  new  boat,  to  replace  the  one  lost  the  day 
before.  There  were,  as  before  mentioned,  three 
spare  boats  overhead,  and  one  of  these  was  now 
turned  over,  and  swung  to  the  davits.  It  required 
the  labor  of  several  days  fV*om  our  boat's  crew, 
ere  we  were  once  more  so  comfortably  fitted  as 
in  our  old  boat.  There  were  lines  to  be  stretched 
and  coiled,  and  re-coiled.  There  were  irons  and 
lances  to  be  ground  sharp,  and  fixed  to  their  poles. 
There  were  numberless  little  beckots  and  cleats 
to  be  nailed  and  fastened  in  numberless  little  out 
of  the  way  nooks  and  crevices  about  the  bow  and 
stern.  There  were  thole-pins  and  thole-pin  mats 
to  fit.    There  was  a  boat-spade,  and  boat-hatchet, 
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and  boat-compas8,  and  water-breaker,  and  boat* 
sail,  and  divers  nameleBs  little  necessaries  to  pro- 
vide and  fit. 

To  see  all  these  articles  lying  together  npon 
deck,  before  they  were  placed  in  the  new  boat,  one 
would  scarcely  have  believed  that  one  little  whale 
boat  would  contain  them,  and  her  crew  of  six  fUll- 
sized  men  into  the  bargain. 

We  made  all  possible  haste  with  our  new  boat, 
that  we  might  not  be  left  on  board,  should  whales 
be  seen.  Our  shipmates  had  laughed  at  us  on 
account  of  our  mishap,  and  we  felt  therefore  anx- 
ious to  retrieve  our  credit,  by  a  more  successful 
stroke.  There  can  be  no  one  more  ready  to  suc- 
cor the  really  distressed,  nor  any  kinder  sympa- 
thizer in  affliction,  or  more  faithful  nurse  to  the 
sick,  than  the  sailor.  But  a  long  familiarity  with 
danger  hardens  him  to  it,  and  no  one  gets  credit 
for  being  accidentally  placed  in  an  awkward  or 
helpless  position. 

Had  any  one  of  our  crew  been  injured  by  the 
blow  of  the  whale  which  destroyed  our  boat,  that 
individual  would  have  met  with  the  kindest  of 
treatment  from  every  soul  on  board.  And  when 
the  captain's  boat's  crew  saw  us  lying  helpless  on 
the  remnant  of  the  boat,  nothing  could  have 
equaled  the  heartiness  with  which  they  pulled  to 
our  rescue.  But  when  it  was  once  found  that  we 
were  in  no  immediate  danger,  the  sympathy  whidi 
they  were  prepared  to  extend  to  us  vanished,  and 
was  replaced  at  once  by  a  desire  to  laugh  at  the 
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Indicrou0  figures  we  presented,  clinging  like  half 
drowned  rats  to  the  wreck.  This  was  exempli- 
fied by  a  half  laugh  which  followed  the  captain's 
words  to  us,  "  Wen,  you  may  stay  there  a  little 
while." 

On  our  return  on  board,  we  were  unmercifully 
quizzed,  and  any  lurking  desire  to  have  ourselTea 
considered  the  heroes  of  the  day,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  numerous  inquiries  as  to  whether  salt 
water  bathing  was  likely  to  restore  us  to  health 
and  vigor ;  whether  any  one  had  ventured  to  ride 
on  whale-back ;  whether  any  one  had  thought  of 
making  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  whales ;  or 
whether  we  had  not  wished  ourselves  safe  at  home, 
"tied  to  mamma's  apron-strings.*' 

<<  Never  mind,  boys,"  said  Barnard,  the  boat- 
Bteerer,  to  us,  "  we'll  show  them  how  to  kill  the 
next  whale,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  laugh 
another  way." 

And  we  were  fully  determined  to  do  so. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  practice  our  determination.  The 
ofiScers  were  very  anxious  to  take  at  least  one 
whale  before  we  should  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
vessels  then  known  to  be  cruising  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  in  order  to  retrieve  by  that  the 
late  mishap,  as  well  as  to  have  it  to  say  that  we 
had  made  a  fair  beginning.  Every  day,  there- 
fore, the  mastheads  and  upper  yards  were  crowded 
with  eager  lookers  out,  determined  to  let  no  spout 
<Nr  blackskin  escape  their  keen  gaze. 
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It  was  about  a  week  after  oar  mishap,  that 
whales  were  raised,  little  more  than  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  more  sea 
than  a  boat  could  be  comfortably  pulled  against. 
But  at  this  time  we  would  have  "lowered  "  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Moreover,  a  moderately  rough  day, 
such  as  this  was,  is  considered  a  much  better  wha* 
ling  time  than  when  there  is  little  wind  and  a 
smooth  sea;  as  it  has  been  found  that  whales  will 
not  run  so  fast,  and  oftentimes  will  not  run  at  all, 
thus  becoming  an  easy  prey. 

The  whales  —  three  in  number — were  slowly 
drilling  to  leeward.  They  were  discovered  about 
ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  We  worked  the  ship  to  wind- 
ward until  one  o'clock,  keeping  well  ahead  of 
them,  and  then,  having  gotten  into  what  was  con- 
sidered a  favorable  position,  took  advantage  of 
their  sounding,  to"  lower." 

'<  Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  mate  to  us,  after  W0 
were  some  distance  from  the  ship,  "  if  we  do  not 
get  fast  and  kill  our  whale  to-day,  I  shall  think 
we  have  not  done  our  duty  ;  and  if  we  do,  you'll 
have  a  bunch  of  cigars  each." 

He  could  not  have  spoken  more  to  the  point, 
and  the  crew  looked  a  determination  to  "  put  him 
on  "  to  the  first  fish  that  showed  himself. 

The  breeze  was  so  strong  when  we  left  the  ves- 
sel, that  she  could  hardly  carry  her  main  top- 
gallant sail.  Yet  when  we  had  pulled  the  boat 
to  the  spot  near  which  the  whales  were  ex- 
pected to  rise,  we  set  our  little  boat-tail,  a  mer^ 
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handkerchief,  as  it  were,  and  the  lively  boat 
danced  merrily  over  the  waves,  taking  in  not  a 
drop  of  water.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  buoyanqr 
of  one  of  these  little  cockle  shells.  From  their 
peculiar  build  and  shape,  they  are  especially 
calculated  to  withstand  a  seaway ;  and  there  are 
instances  on  record  which  prove  that  a  whale- 
boat,  rightly  managed,  (which  however,  requires 
great  skill  and  unceasing  vigilance)  will  live  in  a 
gale  of  wind  in  which  many  large  ships  shall 
make  very  uncomfortable  weather. 

"There  he  blows,"  sung  out  the  boatsteerer^ 
pointing  to  a  white  spout  on  our  left,  and  nearest 
the  second  and  third  mates'  boats,  which  were  for 
this  time  cruising  in  company,  the  fourth  mate 
being  not  far  from  us. 

"It's  their  chance,"  said  the  mate  with  some- 
thing of  disappointment  in  his  voice,  and  we 
prepared  to  look  on  at  their  maneuvers,  trusting 
to  fortune  for  an  opportunity  for  ourselves  after- 
ward. 

But  by  the  time  the  other  two  boats  had  been 
pulled  around  so  as  to  approach  the  whales  from 
ahead — a  matter  requiring  in  such  a  seaway, 
some  time— they  had  already  sounded  again. 

For  some  half-dozen  risings  we  were  thus  held 
in  suspense.  Sometimes  it  was  our  chance,  some- 
times that  of  the  others,  but  at  no  time  did  the 
fish  remain  on  the  surface  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  for  getting  fast. 

The  ship  had  been  worked  to  windward  all  the 
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afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  the  captain,  who 
had  doubtless  been  watching  our  actions  with 
no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  The  sun  was 
now  but  about  half  an  hour  high,  and  a  waif  (a 
little  white  flag)  had  just  been  displayed  from  the 
peak  of  the  ship,  to  bid  us  prepare  to  return  on 
board. 

"  There's  the  waif,  sir,  and  the  captain's  keeping 
off  to  run  down  to  us." 

<<And  there's  the  whale,  by  the  hook  blookl 
and  now  we'll  keep  off.  It's  our  chance,  boySi 
hurrah  I" 

*^  Take  down  your  boat-sail,  and  pull  the  boal 
round." 

It  was  done  before  the  words  were  fairly  uttered* 
The  boat  was  pointed  toward  the  whale,  who  waa 
lazily  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  evi- 
dently unsuspicious  of  danger.  We  did  not  need 
to  pull.  Once  fairly  before  the  wind,  the  waves 
bore  us  on  at  the  rate  of  some  six  or  seven  miles 
per  hour.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  within  fiiir 
sight  of  the  whale;  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars 
placed  the  boat  so  far  ahead  of  him  as  to  enable 
us  to  approach  him  unobserved. 

<<  Stand  up,  you  sir." 

'^  And  now  pull,  you  scamps — ^pull  hard,  half  a 
dozen  strokes — spring  your  oars,  boys  I " 

"So— let  her  run!" 

"  Give  it  to  him !  I  " 

Before  a  second  iron  could  be  darted,  the  whale 
had  disappeared  beneath  the  foaming  surge;  boi 
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the  lightning-like  velocity  with  which  tbd  liti# 
was  disappearing  over  the  bow,  told  plainlT* 
enough  that  the  first  iron  had  hit  him. 

He  was  sounding  with  a  fearfbl  speed.  Beibr» 
we  could  fairly  realize  that  we  were  fkst,  one 
tub  was  emptied  of  its  line,  and  now  the  mate, 
who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  jump  to  the  bdw, 
(always  the  first  evolution  after  the  whale  is 
struck),  hurriedly  bent  a  "drug"  —  a  thick  flat 
piece  of  light  wood,  about  two  feet  square— to  the 
inner  end  of  the  line,  which  is  always  left  exposed 
for  this  purpose.  This  was  scarcely  done  when 
it  was  snatched  out  of  the  mate's  hand,  and  stri- 
king one  of  the  crew  a  slight  blow  on  the  head, 
disappeared  with  the  balance  of  the  line,  over- 
board. 

As  the  drug  vanished  fVom  our  sight,  the  sun 
was  sinking  beneath  the  waters.  The  poor  mate 
tore  his  hair,  in  agony  at  our  ill  luck,  while  we 
sat  silent,  thinking  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  perversa 
fete.  There  was  scarcely  a  hope  that  the  whale 
Would  rise  again  before  dark,  as  the  twilights  in 
those  latitudes  are  exceedingly  short.  Yet  there 
was  a  hope,  and  every  eye  now  scanned  the  water, 
trusting  to  catch  some  sign  of  the  whale's  reap- 
{>oarance. 

"Don't  look  for  the  drug— it's  too  dark  to  see 
that.  You'll  scarce  see  a  whale  now,  more  than 
three  ship's  lengths  off." 

Minute  after  minute  we  lay  there,  every  eye 
ilrained,  every  heart  beating  with  anxiety.    It 
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was  now  too  dark  to  distinguish  even  the  boats, 
which  were  under  sail  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance,  and  with  sinking  hearts,  we  were  one 
by  one  abandoning  the  lookout,  and  turning  our 
eyes  toward  the  ship,  when 

**  There,  by  George,  there's  the  whale  —  the 
third  mate  has  fastened  to  him,"  shouted  the 
mate,  jumping  up  and  down  with  joy. 

Giving  vent  to  a  shout  of  exultation,  we  bent 
to  our  oars,  and  were  soon  within  hail  of  the  fkst 
boat. 

"Don't  you  lance  that  whale — he's  got  our  iron 
in  him  and  I  want  to  kill  him — ^blast  him,"  shouted 
the  mate,  hoarse  with  excitement. 

The  fish  lay  quite  still  upon  the  water,  and  the 
third  mate  readily  gave  place  to  us.  Wo  took 
hold  of  his  line. 

"jN'ow  pull  me  up  to  the  beast." 

"  Take  the  line  to  the  bow  cleat,  and  then  take 
a  turn  about  the  bow  thwart,  and  hold  me  to  him 
till  I  chum  him!" 

Tffe  boat  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
whale's  side,  and  while  1  held  her  there,  by  a  turn 
of  the  lino  as  directed,  the  mate  set  the  long 
slender  lance  fairly  over  his  life,  and  sent  it  homo, 
repeating  his  thrust  again  and  again.  A  tremen- 
dous quiver  of  the  vast  body,  and  the  issue  of  a 
mass  of  clotted  blood  from  his  spout-holes,  were 
the  immediate  consequences. 

"  There's  blood  —  hurrah  I  "  was  exultingly 
•houted  at  the  top  of  every  voice.    It  is  a  cry 
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which  the  whaleman  at  all  times  utters  with  joy; 
but  with  us  it  was  doubly  joyful,  because  of  the 
sudden  transition  from  previous  depression  and 
hopelessness,  to  present  certainty  of  victory. 

'^  There  he  rolls  it  out,  thick  as  coal  tar,"  said 
the  mate,  as  he  heard  a  hoarse  gurgling  sound — ^it 
was  too  dark  any  longer  to  distinguish  between 
blood  and  water. 

"Stern  now,  men,  stern  all— quick  I*'  as  the 
whale  rolled  over  in  his  flurry. 

The  command  was  given  none  too  soon.  And 
now  he  beat  the  waters  with  his  flukes,  and  darted 
hither  and  thither  at  immense  speed,  in  his  death 
struggle.  From  the  distance  to  which  we  had 
removed  for  safety  from  an  accidental  stroke,  we 
could  not  see  his  actions;  and  it  was  fearful  to  list 
to  the  swift  blows  of  his  flukes,  and  know  that 
but  a  little  way  from  us,  in  the  thick  darkness,  a 
leviathan  was  parting  from  life. 

His  flurry  was  short.  The  mate's  lance  had 
been  too  well  pointed. 

Meantime  we  had  set  our  boat-lantern,  and  the 
ship  now  bore  down  toward  us,  with  two  lights 
in  her  rigging,  glaring  upon  us  as  though  she 
were  some  great  monster  come  to  the  assistance 
of  its  brother.  Two  boats  had  returned  on  board, 
and  we  of  the  remaining  two  now  prepared  to 
take  a  line  from  the  vessel,  by  which  to  pass  a 
mooring  chain  about  the  dead  whale's  flukes. 
The  sea  was  quite  high,  the  night  pitch  dark,  and 
altogether,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
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fhe  worst  part  of  our  businesB  was  yet  to  be 
d6ne. 

In  order  to  keep  the  whale  in  a  proper  poBition 
for  cutting  in,  a  chain  ia  placed  round  that  part 
called  his  tmall — the  tapering  extremity  to  which 
the  flukes  or  tail  is  joined.  This  amaUj  in  a  whale, 
is  not  small  by  any  means,  being  about  the  circum- 
ference of  a  flour  barrel,  and  deserving  the  name 
only  by  comparison  with  the  balance  of  his  body. 

llVlien  dead,  a  whale  lies  upon  his  side,  with  one 
fin  out  of  water.  He  floats  just  upon  a  level  with 
the  water,  the  flukes  and  small  being  completely 
below  the  surface.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  slight 
undertaking,  particularly  at  night,  and  in  a  heavy 
sea,  to  pass  the  necessary  line.  The  operation  if 
performed  by  two  boats,  in  the  following  manner: 
A  light  line  is  provided,  weighed  down  at  the 
middle  by  a  six  or  ten  pound  shot.  Each  boat 
takes  one  end  of  this  line,  and  one  being  stationed 
on  either  side  of  the  whale,  they  pull  slowly 
toward  his  head,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the 
highty  or  middle  of  the  rope,  beneath  the  whale's 
body.  Four  times  we  tried  this  experiment,  but 
each  time  the  line  was  caught  in  the  fork  of  the 
flukes,  which,  lying  now  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  reach  to  a  considerable  extent  beneath  the 
surfkce.  The  fifth  time  we  were  successful,  and 
with  a  shout  passed  the  ends  of  our  line  to  the 
ship  where  the  rest  of  the  manipulation  is  gone 
through  with  ;  it  being  the  office  of  the  boats  now 
to  preserve  and  hold  tightly  the  middle  of  the 
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rope,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  again  swept  from 
its  place  by  the  waves. 

To  the  small  lino  is  bent  or  fastened  a  stoat 
rope;  next  comes  a  hawser,  and  at  last  the  chaiu 
is  slowly  paid  out  overboard,  one  end  being  first 
passed  through  a  ring  in  the  other.  The  slip- 
noose  or  "  running  bight  "  thus  formed  is  finally 
tightened  about  the  whale's  small,  and  he  is  secure. 
Additional  irons  were  now  put  into  the  whale, 
and  the  lines  passed  on  board,  that  we  might  not 
lose  our  fish,  should  an  accident  happen  to  the 
chain ;  and  then  the  carcass  was  slowly  hauled  up 
to  the  side,  and  secured  for  the  night. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  of  the  mate's  boat 
got  on  board,  to  change  our  wet  clothing  and 
obtain  a  bite  of  snipper.  The  watch  was  then  set, 
and  orders  given  to  those  on  deck  to  get  up  the 
cutting  gear,  and  clean  out  the  try- works,  prepar- 
atory to  the  labors  of  the  succeeding  day. 

At  early  daylight  all  hands  were  called  from  their 
warm  berths,  and  the  bustle  and  labor  of  cuttiug- 
in  began.  Stages  were  slung  over  the  side,  where- 
on the  officers  stand  with  long-handled  spades,  to 
cut  the  blubber.  Tackles  were  got  up  to  the 
mast,  wherewith  to  lift  the  ponderous  blocks  and 
ropes  used  for  hoisting  in  the  blubber;  the  blub- 
ber room  was  cleared  of  a  mass  of  rubbish  which 
had  accumulated  there  during  the  outward  pass- 
age, and  then,  breakfast  being  over,  the  real  labor 
of  the  day  was  commenced. 

The  whale  lies  with  his  head  toward  the  stem 
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of  the  veesel.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  eep* 
arate  the  head  from  the  body.  To  thm  purpose, 
a  place  being  fixed  upon  Mil  ere  it  is  Buppused  the 
hac'k  bone  can  be  separated,  a  deep  incision  ia 
made  with  a  sp'ade.  A  strip  of  the  adjoining 
blubber,  about  six  feet  wide,  ia  now  ^;nt  loose  on 
both  Bides*  and  an  incision  being  also  made  lont^i- 
tudinallj  in  this  strip,  a  biiat-steerer  goes  down  in 
a  *'  bowline/'  to  hook  on  the  firnt  ^'blanket-pieee/* 

This  done — and  tbig  is  about  the  most  difficult 
and  daogerotis  duty  in  cutting-in  a  whale — the 
crew  heave  away  at  the  windlass,  and  tLe  officers 
cut  away  on  each  side  as  necessary.  The  whale 
18  thus  rolled  completely  around,  the  thick  blab- 
ber peeling  off  easily  from  the  flesh  beneath* 
The  deop  incision  next  to  the  head  is  continued, 
the  spade  being  tbruntdown  till  it  strikes  the  ver- 
tebra ;  and  thus  by  the  time  the  carcase  has  made 
one  entire  revolution,  the  head  hangs  merely  by 
the  joints  which  connect  it  with  the  backbone* 

A  atout  oak  poet  is  now  placed  with  on©  end 
resting  ajrainst  a  plate  prt']jared  on  the  ship's 
side,  and  the  «*t\wr  inserted  in  a  hole  cut  in  the 
head.  The  cutting  and  hoisting  recommences, 
and  as  the  whah^'s  body  is  slowly  turned,  the  head, 
which  is  kepi  stationary  by  the  post,  is  gradually 
wrenclicd  ntf.  Previously  to  this,  however,  a 
h^aiLchnin  has  been  passed  through  a  hole  made 
Ibr  the  purpose,  and  by  this  the  severed  mass  now 
hangs.  Wlien  the  head  is  loose,  the  body  is  hauled 
forward  clear  of  the  gangway.     The  lower  jaw — - 
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OTjawy  as  it  is  called,  the  balance  being  the  head 
proper — a  long,  slender  bone,  is  severed  and  hoisted 
in.  In  this  are  contained  the  teeth,  which  are 
valued  as  ivory,  and  worked  into  various  fancj 
articles  during  subsequent  leisure  hours.  A 
sperm-whales  teeth  are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hook  back,  and  are  moveable  in  their  sockets. 
Now  comes  the  head^  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whale,  as  it  is  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  blub- 
ber and  spermacetti.  Where  the  whale  is  large, 
this  is  now  again  subdivided,  the  entire  mass 
being  far  too  heavy  to  hoist  in  at  once.  It  was 
judged  that  our  whale  would  make  about  sixty 
barrels.  This  is  above  the  average,  and  the  coae, 
that  part  of  the  head  which  contains  the  pure 
spermacetti,  was  therefore  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  hoisted  in  first.  This  safely  landed,  the  head 
was  swayed,  and  on  reaching  the  deck,  was 
shoved  aft,  on  the  quarter  deck.  It  barely  fitted 
under  the  beams  which  supported  the  spare  boats, 
and  formed  a  cube  of  nearly  nine  feet.  How  much 
it  weighed,  I  would  not  attempt  to  guess.  The 
case,  which  was  placed  against  it — ^tackles  being 
required  to  slide  it  along  the  well-greased  decks — 
was  nearly  as  large. 

The  cutting-in  now  recommenced.  As  one 
tackle  reached  the  masthead,  another  was  brought 
down  and  hooked,  or  rather,  toggled  in  at  the  gang- 
way. The  upper  piece  was  then  cut  loose,  and 
lowered  down  into  the  blubber-room,  where  it 
lay,  with  the  blachkin  down. 
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Long  before  this  time — in  fact,  with  early  <jiay- 
Hght — an  immense  number  of  sharks  had  gath* 
ered  around  the  ship,  attracted  thither  by  the 
blood  and  scent  of  our  prize.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  distinguish  them,  their  dorsal  fins  could  be 
seen  gliding  over  the  water,  all  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  eager  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
prize.  The  extraordinary  number  of  these  sea 
lawyers  present,  was  equaled  only  by  their  rapa- 
city. Before  we  began  cutting -in,  they  had 
already  commenced  their  meal.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  heave  of  the  swell,  a  shark  would  wrig- 
gle up  on  top  of  the  whale,  and  setting  his  wide 
opened  mouth  against  the  solid  blubber,  would 
bite  out  a  piece  as  round  as  and  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  head.  The  ofScers  spent  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  cutting  at  them  with  the  spades,  and  one 
man  was  stationed  abreast  of  the  whale's  head, 
with  a  long  sharp  spade,  to  keep  them  off  that 
part.  I  saw  one  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
entrails  protruded  into  the  water,  and  yet  this 
animal,  which  it  was  to  be  supposed  would  almost 
immediately  die,  wriggled  itself  up  on  the  whale, 
and  took  out  a  huge  mouthful,  paying  for  its 
temerity  by  having  the  greater  part  of  its  tail 
cut  off. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  a  shark.  They 
have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  The  amount  of  suf- 
fering they  will  undergo  before  death  ensues,  is 
really  marvelous.  I  have  seen  all  the  entrails 
taken  out  of  one,  and  yet  aft«r  lying  about  on 
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deck  for  an  hour,  he  bit  and  crushed  a  stout  ash 
pole  between  his  teeth.  They  remain  about  the 
ship  until  the  carcass  is  set  adrift,  when  they 
divide  the  rich  prize  with  the  sea-birds.  There 
are  few  instances  on  record  of  a  shark  having 
bitten  a  man  while  cutting-in.  There  is  too  great 
a  superabundance  of  other  food.  Boatsteerers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  go  down  upon  the  whale 
to  hook  on  the  first  blanket-piece,  an  operation 
requiring  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
execute,  are  scarce  ever  molested.  The  mate 
stands  by,  however,  with  a  spade,  ready  to  meet 
any  advances  on  the  part  of  the  sharks.  I  have 
seen  a  man  working  on  the  whale,  with  a  shark 
close  beside  him  :  he  simply  giving  the  fish  a  kick 
with  his  heavy  sea-boot,  when  he  became  aware 
of  its  close  proximity. 

Meantime  the  cutting-in  proceeded;  and,  by 
dint  of  strenuous  exertions,  we  finished  this  part 
of  our  labor  at  ^ve  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  gory  car- 
cass was  then  set  adrift,  and  floated  oflf  to  leeward, 
a  huge  bone  of  contention  to  innumerable  sharks 
and  sea-birds. 

The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  start  up 
the  fires.  The  enormous  blanket 'pte4!€S  had  been 
piled  into  the  blubber-room  until  it  was  full  to  the 
brink,  and  now  two  men,  stripping  off  their  shirts, 
and  enveloping  their  heads  in  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, got  on  to  this  mass  of  grease  to  cut  it  up 
into  hora&f)ieces,  morsels  about  fourteen  inches 
square.    These  again  were  thrown  upon  deck, 
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and  passed  forward  to  the  mincing-horse,  wherOi 
with  two  men  to  turn  and  one  to  feed  the  machine, 
sufficient  blubber  to  fill  our  two  try-kettles  wag 
soon  minced.  This  ready,  the  fires  were  started, 
first  with  w^ood,  the  dry  "  cracklings,"  or  tarapt^ 
as  they  are  called,  being  afterward  used  for  fuel. 

Numerous  empty  casks  were  now  hoisted  on 
deck,  coopered,  and  lashed  along  the  bulwarks. 
Into  these  the  oil  was  bailed,  after  being  allowed 
to  cool  in  a  copper  tank  adjoining  the  try -works, 
and  there  it  remained  until  quite  cool,  when  it  was 
stowed  below.  Meantime  the  case  was  opened  ; 
a  man  being  placed  in  the  large  opening,  the  pure 
and  beautifully  white  spermacetti  was  bailed  out 
with  a  bucket  constructed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
quite  fiuid  when  first  taken  out,  but  quickly  con- 
geals on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  at  once  placed 
in  new  casks,  which  are  duly  marked  "  case." 

The  shell,  when  completely  empty,  was  with 
much  labor  and  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
whole  crew,  hauled  to  the  gangway,  where,  divest- 
ing it  of  tackles,  we  took  advantage  of  a  favorable 
lurch  of  the  ship  to  launch  it  overboard.  The 
case  itself,  although  closely  resembling  blubber,  is 
in  fact  a  huge  mass  of  tendons,  muscles  and  fibres, 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  be  almost  impervioits 
to  the  harpoon  or  spade.  It  yields  no  oil  by  try- 
ing out,  and  is  therefore  fitly  thrown  away. 

Next,  the  junky  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
head,  was  cut  into  horse-pieces  and  tried  out  sep- 
arately, the  oil  from  this  part  of  the  whale  being 
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regarded  as  greatly  superior  to  the  rest,  the  sperm- 
aoetti  being,  of  course,  the  most  valuable.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  set  to  work  upon  this  enormouB 
mass  of  solid  blubber,  that  I  fairly  realized  the 
size  of  the  animal  we  had  slain.  This  huge  cube 
of  nearly  nine  feet,  was  only  a  portion,  perhaps 
a  fair  half  of  his  head.  What  then,  thought  I, 
as  I  slashed  away  at  it,  my  puny  strokes  seem* 
ing  like  those  of  an  ant  nibbling  at  an  apple, 
what  then  must  have  been  the  size  of  his  entire 
carcass. 

Our  trying-out  operations  were  in  "  full  blast.'' 
The  watch  had  been  set  at  eight,  one-half  the 
crew  being  kept  on  deck  for  six  hours,  which  is 
the  duration  of  a  trying-out  watch.  On  such 
occasions  each  man  has  a  particular  duty  assigned 
him.  The  mates  and  boatsteerers  superintend 
the  try.pots,  feed  the  fires,  and  ladle  out  the  seeth* 
ing  oil  into  a  copper  cooler.  Three  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  mincing  machine ;  some 
pitch  horse-pieces  from  the  blubber-room  hatch 
to  the  machine ;  while  others  have  the  care  of  the 
casks,  rolling  them  up  to  be  filled,  and  afterward 
securing  them.  One  at  the  wheel  and  another  on 
look-out,  with  a  few  to  look  on,  and  "  spell  "  the 
rest,  complete  the  list. 

At  night,  our  ship  presented  a  highly  pictur- 
esque scene.  The  flames,  darting  high  above  the 
try-works,  revealed  the  masts,  rigging  and  decks, 
in  an  unearthly  glare,  among  which  the  men 
jumping  or  sliding  about  decks  on  their  various 
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duties,  seemed  like  demons  dancing  about  an 
incantation  fire.  But  with  this  picture  ail  the 
romance  departs.  The  smell  of  the  burning 
cracklings  is  too  horribly  nauseous  for  descrip- 
tion. It  is  as  though  all  the  ill  odors  in  the  world 
were  gathered  together  and  being  shaken  up. 
Walking  upon  deck  has  become  an  impossibility. 
The  oil  washes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  the 
ship  lazily  rolls  in  the  seaway,  and  the  safest  mode 
of  locomotion  is  sliding  from  place  to  plaoe,  on 
the  seat  of  your  pantaloons. 

Moreover,  everything  is  drenched  with  oil. 
Shirts  and  trowsers  are  dripping  with  the  loath- 
some stuff.  The  pores  of  the  skin  seem  to  be  filled 
with  it.  Feel,  hands  and  hair,  all  are  full.  The 
biscuit  you  eat  glistens  with  oil,  and  tastes  as 
though  just  out  of  the  blubber  room.  The  knife 
with  which  you  cut  your  meat  leaves  upon  the 
morsel,  which  nearly  chokes  you  as  you  reluc- 
tantly swallow  it,  plain  traces  of  the  abomin- 
able blubber.  Every  few  minutes  it  becomes 
necessary  to  work  at  something  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  while  there  you  are  com- 
pelled to  breath  in  the  fetid  smoke  of  the  scrap 
fires,  until  you  feel  as  though  filth  had  struck  into 
your  blood,  and  stiffusod  every  vein  in  your  body. 
Prom  this  smell  and  taste  of  blubber,  raw,  boiling 
and  burning,  there  is  no  relief  or  place  of  reAige. 
The  cabin,  the  forecastle,  even  the  mastheads,  all 
are  filled  with  it,  and  were  it  possible  to  get  for  a 
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mom  nt  to  clean  quarters,  one  would  loath  him- 
self — ^reeking  as  everybody  is,  with  oil. 

It  is  horrible.  Yet  old  whalemen  delight  in  it. 
The  fetid  smoke  is  incense  to  their  nostrils.  The 
filthy  oil  seems  to  them  a  glorious  representative 
of  prospective  dollars  and  delights.  They  wallow 
in  blubber,  and  take  a  horse -piece  for  their  pillow 
when  lying  down.  They  bake  doughnuts  and 
biscuit  in  the  seething  oil,  and  portions  of  the 
whale's  lean  meat  are  prepared  for  their  daily 
dinner.  I  was  induced  by  curiosity  to  try  a  piece 
of  nicely  cooked  whale.  The  raw  meat  is  of  a 
dark  red  color,  nearly  black,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling very  coarse  beef.  It  is  generally  minced 
fine,  and  fried,  after  the  manner  of  forcemeat 
balls.  I  could  not  stomach  it  —  although  oup 
captain  declared,  with  his  mouth  crammed  full, 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  tasted  for  a  long 
time. 

Three  days  our  trying  out  lasted.  The  closing 
scene  was  the  worst.  From  the  fact  that  the 
blubber  is  torn  off  the  whale's  sides,  it  unavoid- 
ably happens  that  occasionally  a  piece  of  meat 
is  brought  up  with  the  blauket- pieces.  This  is 
known  as  the  "fat-lean,"  and  is  carefully  stripped 
from  the  horse-pieces,  and  thrown  into  large  open 
casks,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
adjacent  fires  gradually  drain  it  of  the  oil  it 
contains.  This  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  is 
left  to  the  last  day,  and  by  that  time  the  meat  is 
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green  and  putrid.  Men  are  now  set  to  work  to 
fish  out  those  pieces  not  considered  of  sufficient 
value  to  try  out,  and  pitch  tliem  overboard.  For 
this  purpose  one  has  to  lean  with  his  head  quite 
inside  the  open  cask,  and  inhaling  all  the  noisome 
stench  arising  from  the  decayed  mass  within,  feel 
around  with  his  hands,  to  grasp  the  slimy  morseh 
which  are  not  fit  for  the  try-kettles. 

The  captain  and  I  worked  side  by  side  at  one 
cask  for  a  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  could  not  stand  it 
longer.     I  was  deathly  sick. 

"  That's  nothing,  Charley,"  said  he,  "just  fancy 
it's  dollars  you  are  groping  among,  and  the 
matter  will  assume  a  very  different  odor."  But  I 
thought  that  too  high  a  price  for  dollars. 

The  third  afternoon  we  tried  out  our  last  kettle 
full,  and  put  out  the  fires.  The  blubber  room  was 
now  cleaned  out,  the  various  utensils  used  for  the 
past  three  days,  stowed  away,  and  the  decks 
cleaned  up  a  little.  Two  days  longer  the  oil  was 
kept  upon  deck,  to  give  it  time  to  cool  thoroughly, 
and  then  the  labor  of  "  stowing  down"  began. 
Rolling  huge  oil  casks  across  a  slippery  deck, 
while  the  ship  is  pitching  and  rolling  in  the  sea- 
way, is  a  task  of  considerable  labor.  This,  too, 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  then  ensued  a  grand 
cleaning  up — decks,  sides,  bulwarks,  forecastle  and 
cabin,  all  received  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  more,  the  ship  again 
looked  like  the  habitation  of  Christian  men,  and 
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we,  her  crew,  were  again  in  good  odor  with  our- 
Belves. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  sperm  oil 
will  wash  off  easily,  not  leaving  any  stain  upon 
wood,  and  but  little  upon  the  rough  clothing 
whalemen  wear.  The  smoke  and  cinders  make 
the  chief  dirt,  penetrating  as  they  do,  every  part 
of  the  vessel,  and  bearing  with  them  that  peculiarly 
sickening  smell  of  burning  meat,  the  remembrance 
of  which,  even  to  this  day,  disgusts  me.  Happy 
day  it  was  for  me,  when  I  was  once  more  permit- 
ted to  put  on  clean  clothes,  and  could  eat  biscuit 
without  oil,  and  meat  unaccompanied  by  the  taste 
of  blubber. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

•^Oamiciko  '•—Sail  bo !— The  Betsy  Ann— Her  Crew— A  "  Mer- 
ehant  Sailor" — A  Connoil— A  echool  of  Whales — A  raoa 
between  two  Wbale  boats — Tbe  Offer  to  share  the  Chanesfl 
refused — ^It  is  our  Whale— The  Basaroota  Islands — Pro«uring 
Wood — A  strange  Fish — Harpooning  Hippopotami — ^We  caoat 
one  to  "  spout  blood  " — Tow  it  Ashore — Hippopotamus  Steak— 
A  Night  Visit  to  the  Shore  for  the  Purpose  of  Killing  a  few 
Hippopotami,  with  its  Results. 

Meantime  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  up  for 
whales — although  I  helieve  the  crew  generally 
were  quite  willing  to  have  no  more  trying  out  to 
do  for  some  time— even  if  dollars  were  not  gath- 
ered 80  fast  in  consequence.  But  we  now  daily 
expected  to  fall  in  with  some  other  whaling  vessels, 
which  our  captain  supposed  to  he  cruising  in  this 
latitude. 

Next  to  a  run  on  shore,  a  ^^gamm/'  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  a  social  reunion  of  the  crews  of 
two  ships,  accidentally  meeting  on  a  cruise — forms 
the  pleasantest  incident  in  a  whaling  voyage. 
Then  are  old  times  talked  over,  old  friends  inquired 
after,  past  adventures  related,  and  a  mutual 
interchange  of  the  good  things  of  whaling  life 
•ffected,  all  tending  to  make  the  few  hours  devoted 
to  this  social  intercourse  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
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It  was  about  a  week  after  we  had  stowed  down 
our  oil,  and  cleaned  ship,  that  one  morning  the  cry 
of  ^^  sail  ho ! "  brought  all  hands  on  deck,  and  caused 
the  captain  to  run  quickly  aloft  with  his  spy -glass, 
to  reconnoitre  the  stranger.  The  vesseFs  course 
was  immediately  altered  so  as  to  intersept  the 
strange  sail,  and  various  speculations  were  haz- 
arded by  officers  and  crew  as  to  her  name,  business, 
and  hailing  place. 

"  She's  a  whaler,  that's  settled,"  said  the  third 
mate  confidently;   "else  she  would  not  be  here." 

"  Then  we'll  have  a  gamm,  boys,  hurrah  I "  cried 
a  boatsteerer. 

Soon  her  top  gallants  were  visible  from  the 
deck;  and  now  the  mate,  just  returned  from  the 
masthead,  declared  his  belief  that  she  was  not  a 
"Natucketer;"  a  very  welcome  piece  of  intelli- 
gence indeed,  for  such  is  the  jealousy  existing 
between  rival  whaling  ports,  that  many  Nantuck- 
etmen  refuse  to  "gamm"  with  vessels  hailing  from 
"the  Sound." 

"  The  skipper  thinks  its  the  Athenia,  which  left 
New  London  two  weeks  before  we  sailed,"  said 
the  mate. 

"  We  may  bless  our  stars  that  we  have  got  a 
whale  on  board,  else  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
look  those  fellows  in  the  face." 

"  There  goes  her  burgee— oh  for  ten  thousand 
spy-glasses  now." 

«  She's  the  Betsy  Ann,  from  New  Bedford ;  I 
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know  her,"   hails  the    captain,  now  descending 
from  the  masthead. 

We  were  soon  informed  that  the  Betsy  Ann  had 
been  nearly  three  years  from  home,  and  that  she 
had  a  smart  crew,  who  were  not  to  be  beat  in  get- 
ting on  to  a  whale,  by  any  set  of  men  in  those 
seas.  In  a  short  time  the  strange  vessel  was 
within  hail,  when  the  asnal  salutations  were  ex- 
changed. And  after  duly  informing  them  that  wo 
were  four  months  out  and  had  taken  one  whale,  a 
week  or  so  ago,  we  were  told  in  return  that  they 
had  now  nineteen  hundred  barrels  on  board,  had 
seen  no  whales  for  three  weeks,  and  thought  of 
steering  for  the  Isle  of  France,  in  hopes  to  fall  in 
with  some  off  the  shores  of  that  island. 

"  Wont  you  come  aboard,  Captain  Starkweather?" 
asked  our  captain. 

"  Yes,  I'll  lower  my  boat ;  let  your  mate  come 
aboard  of  us." 

Filling  our  pockets  with  tobacco,  and  our  shirt- 
bosoms  with  books,  we  of  the  mate's  boat  were 
soon  ready,  and  lowering  the  boat,  pulled  on  board 
the  Betsy  Ann,  a  rusty  looking  old  tub  as  ever 
floated. 

We  were  received  at  the  gangway  by  as  motley 
an  assemblage  of  tanned  faces,  long  beards,  and 
patched  garments,  as  I  ever  saw.  They  spoke  in 
low  tones,  automatically  held  out  their  hanris  to 
us,  and  then,  two  of  our  fellows  having  hooked 
our  boat  on,  she  was  hoisted  to  the  davits  of  the 
captain's    boat.     Now   filling   the    main-top-sail 
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we  stood  on,  thus  losing  no  ground  by  onr 
enjoyment. 

Our  first  reception  had  seemed  to  us  cool.  We 
were  languidly  asked  down  into  the  forecastle, 
which  smelt  abominably  of  decayed  roaches  and 
oil  soap,  and  hero  seats  were  given  us  on  the 
chests.  Once  seated,  all  hands  preserved  a  most 
decorous  silence  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  when  one 
of  the  strangers  at  last  ventured  to  ask  how  long 
we  were  from  home,  and  what  was  the  latest 
news. 

Being  duly  posted  on  this  topic,  they  again 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  gamming  was  an  unmitigated  bore,  when  I 
was  accosted  by  a  tall  fellow,  whose  patches,  being 
of  colors  a  little  different  from  those  of  his  ship- 
mates, had  struck  me  from  the  first  as  not  '<  native, 
to  the  manor  born.''  He  asked  me,  with  a  doubt- 
ing smile,  whether  I  was  not  a  merchant  sailor. 
An  earnest  '^  yes,"  produced  a  hearty  shaking  of 
hands  between  us,  and  an  immediate  proposal  on 
his  part  to  adjourn  to  the  deck,  where  we  could 
talk  matters  over  more  at  our  leisure. 

Stowing  ourselves  snugly  away  on  the  topgal- 
lant forecastle,  we  took  such  a  turn  at  yarning  as 
probably  neither  of  us  had  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  shipped  as 
carpenter  of  the  vessel.  This  was  his  first  whaling 
voyage,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion,  which  I 
very  emphatically  indorsed,  that  whaling  was  an 
enormous,  filthy  humbug. 
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Ben — ^that  was  my  new  friend's  name — ^was  an 
old  sailor,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world. 
We  had  therefore  a  good  deal  to  talk  abont,  and 
a  great  many  places  to  compare  notes  on.  First, 
however,  I  laid  before  him  my  free-will  offering 
of  tobacco  and  books,  requesting  him  to  share  the 
former  with  any  other  good  fellows  on  board. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  was  a  merchant 
sailor,  procured  me  shortly  an  enlarged  acquain- 
tance on  board,  all  who  were  in  the  good  graces 
of  Chips  seating  them«clvc8  around  us  to  listen 
to  our  yarns. 

The  hardships  to  which  the  merchant  sailor  is 
exposed,  beyond  either  the  man-of-war's  man  or 
the  whaleman,  and  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  procure  him,  in  a  superior  degree,  the  esteem 
of  all  other  classes  of  seafaring  people.  Whether 
in  the  polished  man-of-war,  the  dirty  whaler,  or 
the  diminutive  fisherman  or  coaster,  a  merchant 
sailor,  as  he  is  always  first  at  the  post  of  duty  or 
danger,  is  allowed  to  place  himself  first  at  mess, 
or  in  the  council.  It  was  thus  that  I  found  Chips 
looked  up  to  with  respect  not  unmixed  with  fear, 
by  the  rest  of  his  shipmates  in  the  forecastle, 
while  the  officers  valued  him  above  any  other  half 
dozen  of  the  crew.  And  it  was  thus  that  I,  while 
cordially  hated  by  the  greater  part  of  my  verdant 
shipmates,  was  yet  able  to  exact  sufficient  respect 
from  them  to  make  them  defer  to  my  opinions, 
ftnd  leave  my  property  unmolested. 

I  explained  to  Chips  my  position  on  board  ship, 
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and  disagreement  with  the  greenhorns,  whom  1 
could  look  upon  only  as  speaking  brutes— with 
several  exceptions  of  course. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Charley,"  said  he, "  the  reason  why 
they  hate  you.  You  assert  for  yourself  the  posi* 
tion  of  a  man,  but  have  not  the  heard  necessary  to 
a  tacit  enforcement  of  your  claims.  K  you've 
been  in  a  lime-juicer,  you  know  that  there  one  is 
considered  a  boy  till  he  can  show  a  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  a  man  ever  afterward,  if  he's  as  stupid  as  a 
donkey,  and  as  lazy  as  a  first  class  whaleman. 
This  is  sailor  human  nature.  If  it  was  not  for  ths 
little  whiskers  I  can  i-aise  about  my  face,'* — ^his 
features  were  barely  discernible  through  a  most 
enormous  black  beard — ^^I  should  have  to  fight 
these  fellows  every  day  of  my  life." 

"  All  except  the  Portuguese,"  added  he,  "they  are 
a  good  sensible  sot  of  fellows,  who  mind  their  own 
business,  and  act  upon  the  square  in  everything." 

"Wait  till  I  have  a  beard,"  thought  I,  with  an 
internal  vow,  that  when  that  blessed  epoch  in  my 
history  arrived,  I  would  assume  and  assert,  at  all 
hazards,  all  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  mature 
manhood. 

"  Meantime,  Charley,"  said  my  new  friend  very 
coolly,  "handspikes,  applied  about  the  shins  of 
those  who  prove  troublesome  to  you,  will  be  found 
an  excellent  substitute  for  hair  on  your  chin." 

In  such  talk  we  passed  away  very  pleasantly  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  meanwhile  regaling  myself  u]K>n 
the  contents  of  a  jar  of  most  delicious  tamarinds, 
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which  Ben  had  brought  up  for  my  use.  After  the 
long  and  wearisome  insipidity  of  salt  junk  and 
biscuit,  bean  soup  and  duff,  the  lively  acid  of  the 
preserved  tamarinds  was  most  refreshing;  and 
during  our  conversation  I  "stowed  away  "  a  large 
proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  jar  before  me. 
It  was  only  when  one  of  our  Portuguese  friends  set 
another  jar  beside  me,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
A  desire  that  I  should  "  eat  heartily,  and  give  the 
ship  a  good  name,''  that  I  was  made  aware  that  I 
was  gormandizing. 

Our  enjoyment  was  very  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dose  by  a  cry  of  "  there  she  Whitewaters,"  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Betsy  Ann.  While  upon  a 
gamm,  both  vessels'  mastheads  are  manned  as 
though  no  visiting  was  going  on,  and  upon  a 
discovery  of  whales,  under  such  circumstances, 
tiiere  generally  ensues  soma  hard  racing,  and  not 
unfrequently  hard  feeling. 

Every  one  was  upon  the  alert  in  a  moment,  as 
Che  cry  reached  the  deck.  It  was  followed  by  the 
regular  intonations  of  "there  blows,"  convincing 
OS  that  a  school  of  sperm  whales  was  in  sight. 
Our  boat's-crew  at  once  gathered  together  upon 
deck,  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for  lowering. 
The  mate,  after  watching  our  ship  keenly  a  mo- 
ment, and  satisfying  himself  by  the  unusual  bustle 
on  board,  that  the  whales  were  seen  from  there 
too,  came  to  us,  and  warned  us  that  this  time  we 
ihould  have  to  contend  against  four  of  the  smartest 
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boats  in  those  seas,  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  bo 
beaten  altogether. 

We  had  already  talked  the  matter  over  among 
onrsclres,  and  determined  to  do  our  best,  and  not 
be  beaten  if  we  could  prevent  it.  I  think  ther6 
was  not  one  of  our  fellows  that  did  not  wish  the 
whales  in  Tophet,  or  that  did  not  already  think 
of  our  crew  as  beaten.  Nevertheless,  "  never  say 
die  while  there  is  a  shot  in  the  locker,"  is  a  motto 
upon  which  we  determined  to  act,  and  so  each 
man  gathered  up  his  strength  for  the  encounter. 

The  Betsy  Ann's  crew,  meantime,  had  been 
busied  in  preparations  for  lowering,  ever  and  anon 
casting  a  meaning  half-smile  toward  the  spot  in 
the  waist  where  we  had  gathered  together.  They 
evidently  feared  not  the  result — they  made  sure 
of  an  easy  victory  over  the  greenien. 

The  whales  were  nearly  ahead,  and  when  we 
should  lower,  would  be  about  half  a  mile  nearer 
to  the  Betsy  Ann  than  to  our  vessel.  We  had 
therefore  the  best  chance,  although  the  others  had 
the  weathergauge. 

When  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  school, 
the  vessel  was  hove  to.  Every  boat  was  instantly 
lowered  and  manned,  and  we  at  once  stretched 
away  for  the  whales.  Our  ship's  boats  had  low* 
ered  a  little  before  us,  and  were  coming  down 
from  the  windward  upon  the  whales,  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  upon  them  before  we  should. 
We  had  scarcely  pulled  two  hundred  yards,  how-» 
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ev^r,  when  the  fish  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  our 
Moing  by  turning  flukes.  This  gave  us  time  to 
pull  leisurely  down  toward  the  spot  where  they 
bad  disappeared  benedth  the  waves,  and  here  each 
boat-header  now  brought  his  boat  to  in  such  a 
position  as  he  judged  most  favorable  for  the  pros- 
pective "  rising." 

The  chase  was  so  exciting  that  our  old  captain, 
leaving  his  fourth  mate  on  board  to  work  ship, 
had  come  in  the  boat,  and  was  now  urging  us  on 
to  do  our  best,  and  ^*  show  these  fellows  that  they 
had  their  match." 

All  was  now  arranged.  The  eight  boats  lay  in 
various  positions  ;  all  in  the  circumference  of  two 
miles.  Our  mate,  and  the  mate  of  the  Betsy  Ann, 
had  chosen  the  same  spot,  and  although,  as  cour- 
tesy demanded,  each  had  removed  his  boat  some 
distance  from  the  place  we  had  both  at  first  in- 
tended to  occupy,  yet  the  two  boats  were  in  most 
unpleasant  proximity  to  each  other,  and  we  plainly 
saw  that,  did  the  whales  rise  in  the  vicinity,  a  des- 
perate race  would  be  the  consequence. 

"  Pull  your  best,  boys — ^but  (to  the  mate)  be 
careful  of  your  boat — I  would  rather  lose  a  whale, 
than  have  a  boat  stove,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
men  hurt,  Mr.  Osborne,"  were  the  captain's  final 
instructions,  as  he  pulled  off  to  take  up  a  position 
in  another  part  of  the  field. 

All  was  now  silence.  No  one  ventured  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  fearing  that  the  sound  of  hii 
▼oioe  might  drown  the  distant  spouting  of  a  whale. 
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In  every  face  the  most  intense  and  anxious  exeito> 
ment  shone  forth.  Oars  in  hand,  sleeves  and 
trowsers  rolled  up,  feet  firmly  braced  against  the 
stretchers,  and  hats  pushed  down  over  our  brows, 
we  sat  in  grim  silence,  the  compressed  lips  and 
flashing  eyes  of  our  crew  plainly  saying  that  we 
would  not  be  beaten  without  at  least  a  struggle. 

The  fact  is,  the  ironical  smiles  of  our  gamming 
acquaintances  had  stung  us  to  the  quick,  and  we 
were  determined  to  show  them  that  to  beat  us 
was  not  so  easy  as  they  chose  to  believe. 

Minute  after  minute,  (and  every  minute  seemed 
half  an  hour),  passed  away  in  anxious  waiting, 
and  yet  no  whales  appeared. 

"  So  many  boats  in  the  water  at  once,  gallied 
them,  I  guess,''  said  Barnard,  in  a  desponding 
tone  of  voice.  He  had  wagered  some  tobacco 
against  a  lot  of  sperm  whale's  teeth,  that  if  there 
were  opportunity  for  a  race,  we  would  not  be  btaten. 

"There's  a  ripple,"  whispered  the  mate  just 
then,  and  he  gently  laid  the  boat  round. 

"  And  there  blows,  boys,  pull  your  best ! "  he 
said,  yet  speaking  only  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

The  whales  were  beyond  our  rival's  boat,  and 
she  had  therefore  the  advantage  of  us  by  half  a 
dozen  boats'  lengths.  Part  of  this  was,  however, 
lost  again,  by  their  negligence  in  not  seeing  the 
whales  as  soon  as  we  did,  and  we  had  the  boat 
fairly  under  headway,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
laid  round  in  the  proper  direction. 

I^ow  ensued  a  race,  such  as  I  never  before  or 
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Bince  witnessed.  We  were  yet  about  a  boat's 
length  astern.  Both  crews  were  pulling  with  all 
the  strength  at  their  command. 

At  the  measured  strokes  of  the  oars,  the  slen- 
der boats  seemed  almost  to  leap  clear  of  the  wave, 
and  fly  through  the  air.  Their  dull  roll  in  the 
rollocks,  their  regular  dip  in  the  water,  the  rush 
of  the  boat's  bow,  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
waves,  the  quick,  loud  breathing  of  the  men  at 
the  oars,  and  the  half  smothered  voices  of  the 
boatheaders  urging  their  respective  crews  on  to 
renewed  exertions,  all  proclaimed  a  race  in  which 
not  only  a  fish,  but  the  honor  of  the  two  ships  was 
thought  to  be  at  stake. 

The  whales  were  yet  unaware  of  our  approach. 
They  were  going  slowly  round  in  a  large  circle, 
as  is  often  their  habit,  and  their  present  course 
was  of  material  advantage  to  us,  as  it  forced  both 
boatH  so  to  alter  their  course  as  in  a  short  time  to 
bring  us  abreast  of  our  opponents.  A  whispered 
shout  testified  our  appreciation  of  this  advantage. 
But  we  had  no  breath  to  waste  in  shouting. 
Every  bit  was  needed  for  the  contest. 

"Will  you  halve  the  chances,  Mr.  Swain?'* 
asked  our  mate,  seeing  our  present  advantage, 
and  yet  feeling  that  withal,  a  now  boat's  crew 
might  be  beaten,  and  willing  to  make  sure  of 
half  a  whale,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  gaining 
none. 

^'ITo/'  was  the  quick  and  somewhat  haughty 
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answer,  "  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  for 
us  all!" 

"  Pull  hard,  boys — ^bend  your  ash ! — lay  to  her, 
you  devils  !  —  strain  your  muscles  I "  urged  the 
mate,  in  earnest  whisper,  as  he  himself  pushed 
with  might  and  main  against  the  after  oar. 

The  whales  had  risen  about  three-quarters  of  A 
mile  from  where  we  lay  awaiting  them,  and  a 
much  greater  distance  from  any  of  the  other 
boats,  whose  crews  were  now  pulling  after  ua, 
simply  as  witnesses  to  our  race,  and  to  be  at  hand 
in  case  of  accident. 

"  Pull  hard !  "  said  our  mate,  glaring  with  blood- 
shot  eyes  upon  the  mate  of  the  other  boat. 

"  Lay  to  your  oars,  men,"  urged  that  worthy, 
as  he  anxiously  watched  our  boat,  and  found  him- 
self unable  to  drop  us. 

Meantime  the  steady  click  of  the  oars,  and  the 
rush  of  the  boats  through  the  water,  filled  every 
ear. 

Now  we  fast  neared  the  whales.  Now  a  huge 
spout  seems  to  be  uttered  not  a  boat's  length 
ahead.  A  motion  of  the  hand  upward,  tells  the 
boatsteerer  to  stand  up. 

He  peaks  his  oar.  The  boatsteerer  in  the  other 
boat  does  the  same. 

"Give  way  now,  men,  for  your  lives,"  urgM 
the  mate,  still  in  a  whisper. 

Both  boats  are  iaiming  for  the  same  whale,  whoM 
huge  broadside  lies  exposed  not  three  darts  from  us. 
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Now  he  hears  us.  Will  he  sound  ?  No ;  but 
gallied  for  the  moment  he  increases  his  speed. 

Hurrah,  this  gives  us  an  advantage  I  But  so 
little  that  it  still  seems  as  though  both  must  fksten. 

"  Pull  hard,  boys,"  shouted  our  mate,  now  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

**  One  more  stroke ! " 

«  Another  1 1 " 

«  And  another  1 1 " 

Each  time  intensifying  his  tones. 

Like  shouts  ring  from  the  other  boat.  It  is  now 
plainly  our  "  chance." 

"Will  you  halve  the  chances,  Osborne?  "asks 
the  Betsy  Ann's  mate. 

«  Not  if  I  know  it,"  is  the  curt  reply—"  Pull,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Give  it  to  him,"  he  shouts  in  thunder-tones,  as 
the  boat  brings  up  violently  against  the  broadside 
of  the  whale,  throwing  nearly  every  man  out  of 
his  seat  with  the  shock.  "  Back  water,  quick — 
•tern  all,  I  tell  you,"  is  the  cry,  as  the  whale 
slowly  settles  a  little  in  the  water,  and  then  rap- 
idly strikes  out  with  his  flukes. 

To  pitch  himself  into  the  bow,  to  tear  a  lance 
from  its  rest,  to  aim  it  at  the  whale's  breast,  now 
exposed,  as  the  wounded  beast  lashes  the  water  in 
his  pain,  and  to  send  the  slender  rod  to  his  life— 
all  is  the  work  of  scarce  a  moment ;  and  when,  a 
minute  afterward,  the  whale  rolls  up  to  spout, 
the  joyftil  shout  of  "there's  blood,"  ringing  over 
the  sea,  proclaims  the  end  of  the  race  and  battle. 
10 
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Meantime,  the  disappointed  mate  of  the  Betej 
Ann  had  gone  off  after  another  whale,  which,  fop* 
tune  favoring  him,  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  little 
before  sun -set,  after  a  tedious  chase. 

"I'll  beat  you  yet,  on  a  fair  race,  Osborne," 
hailed  he  the  next  day,  as  cutting  in,  the  two  ships 
drifted  near  together. 

"  Never  mind  the  racing ;  we  got  the  whale," 
was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed  to  this  taunt. 

When  done  cutting  in  we  separated,  and  each 
Steering  his  own  way,  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
New  Bedford  man. 

Standing  slowly  along  the  African  coast,  we  one 
day,  nine  or  ten  days  after  our  rencontre  with  tho 
Betsy  Ann,  sighted  some  low,  thickly  wooded 
islands,  skirting  the  mainland,  and  forming  with 
that  a  sort  of  rude  road -stead. 

"Those  are  the  Bazaroota  islands,"  said  the 
captain,  as  I  stood  at  the  wheel ;  "  IVe  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  a  good  place  to  obtain  fire-wood,  and 
as  we  shall  need  some  before  getting  to  any  better 
place,  I  guess  we'll  drop  in  there." 

The  glad  tidings  were  soon  known  to  all  on 
board.  The  anchors  were  hurriedly  loosened  on . 
the  bows,  the  chains  bent,  and  a  few  other  prepa* 
rations  made  for  bringing  the  ship  to  for  a  couple 
of  days,  in  two  hours  we  were  in  five  fathoms 
water,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  fh)m  the  main- 
land, the  islets  lying  at  various  distances,  from 
half  a  mile  to  thiree  miles  from  us.  Here  the  ship 
was  brought  to. 
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The  Bazaroota  isles  are  sitoated  in  the  Mozam- 
bique, at  but  short  distances  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  before  said,  and  in  about  latitude  21^ 
20'  south,  and  longitude  SG""  12'  east.  They  con- 
tain much  wood,  and  but  very  few  inhabitants, 
both  which  circumstances  contributed  in  the 
present  instance  to  making  them  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  for  our  captain. 

We  sailed  into  the  little  bay  about  nine  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  after  coming  to  anchor,  furling 
safls,  and  clearing  a  place  in  the  hold  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wood,  placed  axes  in  the  mate's 
boat,  and  in  her  proceeded  to  an  inspection  of  the 
facilities  for  cutting  and  boating  off  fire-wood, 
afforded  by  the  different  little  islets. 

To  cut  a  supply  of  wood  for  a  whaling  cruise, 
is  a  work  requiring  some  days,  and  often  even 
weeks,  and  it  had  been  determined  that  the  first, 
and  if  need  be  the  next  day  likewise,  should  be 
devoted  to  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  facilities 
of  the  place,  in  order  that  we  might  work  at  as 
little  disadvantage  as  possible. 

Consequently  we,  the  mate's  boat's  crew,  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  general  cruise.  We 
provided  ourselves  with  a  store  of  bread  and  beef, 
filled  the  boat's  breaker  with  water,  spread  our 
sail  to  the  light  breeze,  and  pointed  the  boat's 
bow  toward  the  nearest  island.  Landing  here, 
we  found  nought  but  a  wilderness  of  low  jungle, 
which  was  scarcely  penetrable,  together  with  a 
poor  landing.    We  examined  three  or  four  of  the 
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islets,  and  having  at  last  fixed  upon  a  suitable 
place  where  to  commence  operations,  were  about 
to  return  on  board,  when  the  mate  said, 

"Trim  aft,  Tom,  there's  a  good  breeze,  fair 
coming  and  going,  and  we'll  take  a  look  at  the 
mainland."  Accordingly,  the  boat's  head  was 
laid  shoreward,  and  we  spread  ourselves  out  at 
full  length  upon  the  thwarts,  enjoying  an  unu- 
sual treat  of  some  cigars  which  our  chief  officer 
had  good  naturedly  brought  with  him. 

When  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
main  land,  we  found  the  water  shoaling,  being 
then  not  more  than  three  fathoms— eighteen  feet 
— deep. 

"  I  saw  black  skin  glisten  in  the  sun  just  then," 
said  the  boatsteerer,  who  was  aft,  the  mate  having 
stretched  himself  upon  the  bow  thwart  to  take  a 
nap. 

"It  was  nothing  but  a  puffing  pig,"  said  he 
drowsily. 

"  There  it  is  again,  and  no  puffing  pig  either — 
nor  porpoise — ^nor — no,"  said  he  with  some  degree 
of  animation  —  "nor  anything  else  that  wears 
black  skin  that  /  ever  saw  before." 

This  had  the  effect  of  rousing  us  up,  every  one 
casting  his  eyes  ahead  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
questionable  "black  skin." 

"  There  he  blows  I " — "  and  there  again ! " — "  and 
over  here  too,"  said  several  voices  in  succession. 

"It  ain't  a  spout  at  all,  boys,  let's  pull  up  and 
see  what  is!" 
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.  We  took  to  our  oars,  and  the  boat  was  soon 
darting  forward  at  good  speed  toward  the  place 
where  we  had  last  seen  the  objects  of  our  curiosity. 

''Stem  all  I''  suddenly  shouted  the  mate,  as  the 
boat  brought  up  <<  all  standing"  against  some  object 
which  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  on  account  of 
the  murkiness  of  the  water,  the  collision  nearly 
throwing  us  upon  our  backs  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  As  we  backed  off,  an  enormous  beast  slowly 
raised  his  head  above  the  water,  gave  a  loud  snort, 
and  incontinently  dove  down  again,  almost  before 
we  could  get  a  fair  look  at  it. 

"What  is  it?"  was  now  the  question — ^wfiich  no 
one  could  answer. 

"Whatever  it  is,"  said  the  mate,  whose  whaling 
blood  was  up,  "if  it  comes  within  reach  of  my 
iron,  1*11  make  fast  to  it,  lads — so  pull  ahead.*' 
We  were  again  under  headway,  keeping  a  bright 
look  out  for  the  reappearance  of  the  stranger. 

"  There  they  are,  a  whole  school,"  said  the  mate, 
eagerly,  pointing  in  shore,  where  the  glistening 
of  white-water  showed  that  a  number  of  the 
nondescripts  were  evidently  enjoying  themselves. 
"Now  boys,  pull  hard,  and  we'll  soon  try  their 
mettle.*' 

"  There's  something  broke  water,  just  ahead," 
•aid  the  boatsteerer. 

"  Pull  easy  lads — I  see  him — there— way  enough 
—there's  his  back ! " — 

"Stem  all  I "  shouted  he,  as  he  darted  his  iron 
into  a  back  as  broad  as  a  small  sperm  whale's. 
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"  Stern  all  —  back  water  —  back  water,  every 
man  1 ''  and  the  infuriated  beast  made  desperate 
lunges  in  every  direction,  making  the  white-water 
fly  almost  equal  to  a  whale. 

"We  could  now  see  the  wliole  shape  of  the  crea- 
ture, as,  in  his  agony  and  surprise,  he  raised  hint- 
self  high  above  the  surface.  We  all  recoghiz^ 
at  once  the  Hippopotamus,  as  he  is  represented  in 
books  of  natural  history. 

Our  subject  soon  got  a  little  cooler,  and  giving 
a  savage  roar,  bent  his  head  round  until  he  grasped 
the  shank  of  the  iron  between  his  teeth.  With 
one  jerk  he  drew  it  out  of  his  bleeding  quarter, 
and  shaking  it  savagely,  dove  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  water  was  here  but  about  two  fathoms  deep^ 
and  we  could  see  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
traveling  along  the  bottom,  by  a  line  of  blood,  as 
well  as  by  the  air  bubbles  which  rose  to  the  sur- 
face  as  he  breathed. 

"  Give  me  another  iron,  Charley,  and  we'll  not 
give  him  a  chance  to  pull  it  out  next  time." 

The  iron  was  handed  up,  and  we  slowly  sailed 
in  the  direction  which  our  prize  was  following 
along  the  bottom. 

"  Here's  two  or  three  of  them  astern  of  us," 
said  the  boatsteerer. 

Just  then  two  more  rose,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  boat,  and  in  rather  unpleasant  proximity,  and 
b^^fbre  we  had  begun  to  realize  our  situation,  the 
wounded  beast,  unable  any  longer  to  stay  beneath 
the  surface,  came  up  to  breathe  just  ahead. 
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"  Pull  ahead  a  little ;  let*8  get  out  of  this  snarl. 
Lay  the  boat  around — so — now,  stern  all,"  and  the 
iron  was  planted  deep  in  the  neck  of  our  victim. 
With  a  roar  louder  than  a  dozen  of  the  wild  bulls 
of  Madagascar,  the  now  maddened  beast  made  for 
the  boat. 

Back  water ! — ^back,  I  say !  Take  down  this  boat- 
sail,  and  stern  all !  Stern,  for  your  lives,  men  I  " 
as  two  more  appeared  by  the  bows,  evidently  pre- 
pared to  assist  their  comrade.  He  was  making 
the  water  fly  in  all  directions,  and  having  failed 
to  reach  the  boat,  was  now  vainly  essaying  to 
grasp  the  iron,  which  the  mate  had  purposely  put 
into  his  short  neck,  so  close  to  his  head  that  he 
could  not  get  it  in  his  mouth. 

"  Stick  out  line  till  we  get  clear  of  the  school, 
and  then  we'll  pull  up  on  the  other  side  of  this 
fellow,  and  soon  settle  him  with  a  lance." 

This  was  done,  and  as  we  again  hauled  upon  the 
still  furious  beast,  the  mate  poised  his  bright 
lance  for  a  moment,  then  sent  it  deep  into  his 
heart.  With  a  tremendous  roar,  and  a  desperate 
final  struggle,  of  scarcely  a  minute's  duration,  our 
prize  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  after  sinking  for  a 
moment,  rose  again  to  the  surface,  lying  upon  his 
side,  just  as  does  the  whale  when  dead. 

His  companions  had  left  us,  and  we  now,  giving 
three  cheers  for  our  victory,  towed  the  carcass  to 
the  not  far  distant  shore.  It  was  luckily  high 
tide,  and  wo  got  the  body  up  to  high  water  mark, 
where  the  speedily  receding  waves  left  it  ashore. 
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When  we  here  viewed  the  giant,  and  thought  of  the 
singular  agility  he  had  displayed  in  the  water,  we 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  one  another  that 
to  get  among  a  school  of  Hippopotami  would  be 
rather  a  desperate  game. 

On  measuring,  we  found  our  prize  to  be  a  few 
inches  less  than  fifteen  feet  long  from  his  head  to 
the  commencement  of  his  short,  hairless  tail.  "We 
could  not  measure  his  girth,  but  his  bulk  was 
enormous.  His  legs  were  disproportionately 
short,  giving  him,  conjointly  with  his  short  neck 
and  very  large  head,  an  awkward,  stolid  appear- 
ance, which  the  agility  he  displayed  in  the  water 
by  no  means  justified.  His  skin  was  very  thick 
and  very  tough,  and  almost  altogether  devoid  of 
hair.  His  head  was  shaped  a  little  like  that  of  an 
ox,  but  his  mouth  was  very  large,  and  furnished, 
aside  from  a  set  of  stout  grinders,  with  four  tusks, 
two  on  each  jaw,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long, 
which,  together  with  a  peculiarly  dull,  savage  ex- 
pression of  the  eye,  gave  him  a  most  wicked 
appearance. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  shore,  when  several 
natives  made  their  appearance.  They  testified 
much  joy  at  sight  of  our  prize,  and  went  through 
a  most  lively  pantomime,  from  which  we  gathered 
that  the  beasts  were  a  great  plague  to  them,  that* 
the  meat  was  good  to  eat,  and  that  they  would 
like  a  portion.  The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  us, 
who  had  not  tasted  fresh  beef  for  some  six  months. 

"  What  say  you,  boys,  will  you  try  a  piece  of 
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Hippopotamus  steak  ? ''  proposed  the  mate  ;  and 
as  no  one  dissented,  we  got  the  axes,  and  afler 
considerable  chopping  and  hacking,  cut  off  the 
head,  when  we  were  enabled  to  cut  ourselves  about 
twenty -five  pounds  of  what  appeared  to  be  toler- 
ably tender  meat,  off  the  fore  quarter. 

With  this  supply,  and  some  tusks  which  the 
natives  gave  us,  we  proceeded  on  board  to  relate 
our  adventure.  Our  steaks  were  cooked  for  sup- 
per; and  whether  it  was  that  we  were  blessed 
with  an  unusually  good  appetite,  that  the  cook 
excelled  himself  on  that  occasion,  or  that  the  meat 
was  actually  well  flavored,  certain  it  is  that  the 
•teaks  were  delicious. 

We  paid  some  further  visits  to  the  shore,  but  at 
the  captain's  orders,  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the 
river-horses,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  boat, 
and  perhaps  her  crew,  where  no  profit  was  to  be 
gained.  We  gathered  from  the  natives  that  the 
Hippopotami  infested  the  country  about  there  in 
great  herds,  and  ot'ten  in  r)ne  night  destroyed  all 
the  rice  fields  in  the  neighborhood.  We  were 
shown  two  large  pits,  on  the  borders  of  a  field,  in 
which  already  several  had  been  caught.  These 
holes  are  dug  by  the  natives  with  sticks  and 
rough  wooden  s])U(ies.  Sliarp  stakes  are  driven 
in  the  bottom  ;  the  whole  trap  is  covered  over 
with  boughs  of  trees  and  old  wood,  that  it  may  look 
like  part  of  the  path  which  the  beasts  make  in 
their  daily  peregrinations  down  to  the  water  side, 
and  it  is  complete.    As  the  troop  comes  up  from 
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the  water  after  night,  on  an  incursion,  the  leader 
generally  falls  a  victim  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
natives.  But  they,  not  having  any  weapons 
wherewith  to  despatch  their  huge  prize,  are  obliged 
to  let  the  poor  beast  starve  to  death  in  his  narrow 
pit,  securing  thus  naught  but  their  revenge  and 
the  tusks,  which  last  are  valuable  as  ivory. 

Our  curiosity  had  been  aroused  to  see  an  entire 
herd  coming  up  out  of  the  water  to  go  inland, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  captain,  a  party  of  us, 
including  him,  armed  ourselves  and  took  up  a 
position  the  next  evening  about  sunset,  just  on 
one  side  of  what  appeared  to  be  their  principal 
line  of  march,  among  a  thicket  of  large  trees. 
We  remained  at  our  stations,  in  the  dark,  until 
about  nine  o'clock,  listening  with  astonishment 
to  the  gambols  of  the  unwieldly  monsters  in  the 
water  close  to  us.  It  had  been  proposed,  (before 
coming  on  shore),  to  fire  at  the  herd  as  they  came 
past  our  hiding  place,  and  our  muskets  were 
loaded  with  ball  for  that  purpose.  But  the  first 
signs  of  their  coming  put  all  firing  out  of  our 
heads,  and  each  one  shrank  back  behind  his  tree, 
only  too  glad  to  escape  their  notice.  The  noise 
they  made  in  coming  on,  was  as  though  a  tornado 
was  sweeping  through  the  woods.  The  roaring 
was  terrific ;  the  very  earth  seeming  to  tremble 
at  the  sound.  Three  of  us,  who  had  concealed 
ourselves  behind  an  enormous  tree,  where  we 
had  been  merrily  boasting  of  how  we  would 
"pop  down  the  Hippopotami,"  now  shrunk  doao 
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together,  each  one  laying  down  his  musket,  ready 
for  instantaneouH  flight. 

The  creatures  were  evidently  aware  of  our 
presence,  for  as  they  passed  us  they  sniffed  the 
air  suspiciously,  and  breaking  into  a  waddling 
trot,  made  the  welkin  ring  with  such  deafening 
roars  that  for  awhile  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  had  joined  in  concert.  When  the 
troop  was  past  and  out  of  hearing,  we  crept  out 
of  our  hiding  places  and  hurried  down  to  the 
boats,  glad  to  escape  without  a  battle,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  hippopotamus  hunting  to 
those  who  were  better  provided  for  the  sport 
tiian  we. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NoWsAus-Tedioosness  of  the  Life— Expedients  to  kill  TlnM 
—The  Habits  of  Sperm  Whales— Their  Food— The  Bperm 
Whale  Squid— Its  Arms— The  Whale's  Teeth,  and  how  it  is 
supposed  that  he  uses  them — Means  of  Defense  possessed  by 
Whales— The  right  Whale— The  Humpback— Quickness  of 
Motion  of  a  Sperm  Whale— Lowering  in  a  Calm — Difficult  of 
approaching  a  Whale  at  such  a  Time— He  Listens — Sudden 
disappearance— Chasing  a  Gallied  Whale — Rainy  Weather- 
Bourbon — ^Determination  to  leave  the  Vessel  at  the  first  Op- 
portunity—The Coast  of  Madagascar— A  Story  of  St  Mary's 
ShoaL 

In  four  days  we  completed  our  supply  of  fuel, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fiflh  after  our  arrival, 
once  more  set  sail  for  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
Our  last  whale  made  us  forty  barrels ;  we  had, 
therefore,  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board, 
which  at  so  early  a  period  of  our  voyage  (we  were 
not  seven  months  out),  was  considered  highly 
encouraging.  Yet  the  time  was  beginning  to 
hang  very  heavily  upon  our  hands,  and  our  expe- 
rience for  a  month  and  a  half  after  leaving  the 
Bazarootas — during  which  time  we  never  saw  a 
sperm  whale  spout — entirely  disgusted  me  with 
the  business. 

The  captain  proposed  to  go  into  port  for  re/retA- 
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w^eiUs,  when  we  had  three  hundred  barrels  of  oil 
on  board,  or  in  our  eleventh  month  out  from  home. 
Meantime,  however,  we  were  ever  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  shore.  Land  was  plainly  in  view  for  days 
at  a  time.  Either  the  blue  mountains  of  Mada- 
gascar, or  the  flat,  desert-like  beach  of  the  oppo- 
site African  coast,  were  ever  in  sight.  And  thus 
we  drifted  along,  day  after  day,  with  nought  but 
the  semi-occasional  trick  at  the  helm  or  masthead 
to  excite  the  sluggish  blood,  and  relieve  the  con- 
stant dullness  of  our  monotonous  lives. 

By  this  time  I  had  read  all  the  books  in  the 
•hip  —  many  of  them  treatises  on  mathematics, 
political  economy,  and  other  dry  and  unenter- 
taining  subjects.  With  the  lassitude  inspired  by 
our  lazy  life,  even  the  spirit  for  reading  had  left 
me,  and  my  mind  refused  to  arouse  to  the  consider- 
ation of  an  author.  Card-playing  I  was  long  ago 
disgusted  with.  Sing,  I  could  not.  Stand  at  the 
masthead  when  it  was  not  my  turn,  I  would  not. 
And  so  I,  in  company  with  two  boatsteerers,  took 
to  whittling  as  a  last  resort,  and  with  the  help  of 
pieces  of  soft  wood  and  sharp  knives,  we  got 
through  some  weary  days,  and  many  feet  of  cedar 
plank.  One  resource  the  others  had,  of  which  I 
was  deprived — they  chewed  tobacco ;  and  a  quid 
engaged  not  only  their  jaws,  but  by  sympathy 
their  minds. 

I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  vacant  stare  and 
odd  manners  of  the  poor  fellows  on  board  the 
Betsy  Ann.    Their  long  confinement  on  board 
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ship,  the  entire  absence  of  objects  by  the  consid- 
eration of  which  their  minds  would  be  kept  in 
a  healthful  state  of  excitement,  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  their  every  day  life— were  enough  to 
crush  any  mind,  however  strong.  I  watched  my- 
self with  alarm,  lest  I  too  should  be  getting  into 
that  absent,  awkward  habit.  And  I  determined 
that  at  the  first  port  I  would  take  my  leave  of 
whaling — not  conceiving  that  I .  was  bound  to 
remain  where  I  plainly  saw  that  both  mind  and 
body  would  wilt  away. 

Those  of  the  crew  who  could  sleep  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  were,  in  these  days,  the  happi- 
est. And  as  in  all  things  else,  so  in  sleeping, 
practice  makes  perfect :  so  that  ere  long  some  of 
my  worthy  shipmatos  thought  no  harm  of  devo- 
ting from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  to  the  god  Morpheus. 

Meantime,  I  took  advantage  of  the  seasons  of  idle- 
ness, to  gratify  a  desire,  long  entertained,  to  know 
all  that  is  generally  known  of  the  habits  of  whales. 
Bitting  upon  the  booby -hatch,  whittling,  I  would 
ask  questions  of  the  boatsteerers,  until  they  some- 
times declared  me  to  be  an  arrant  bore.  The 
mates,  too,  were  pressed  into  my  service,  and 
many  a  tough  yarn,  as  well  as  many  scraps  of 
curious  information,  I  gathered  as  the  result  of 
these  random  questionings. 

Sperm  whales  feed  upon  an  animal  known 
among  whalemen  as  "  squid,"  but  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  monster  species  of  cuttle  fish.     These, 
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like  their  smaller  congeners,  cling  to  the  rocks, 
the  larger  species  of  coarse,  having  their  haunts 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  smaller  ft*o- 
quent  only  the  shores  of  bays. 

Yery  few  men  have  ever  seen  an  entire  squid 
or  sperm  whale  cuttle-fish,  and  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  most  of  the  few  instances  on  record, 
of  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  are  apocryphal. 
Whalemen  believe  them  to  be  much  larger  than 
the  largest  whale,  even  exceeding  in  siee  the  hull 
of  a  large  vessel ;  and  those  who  pretend  to  have 
been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  body,  describe  it 
as  a  huge,  shapeless,  jelly-like  mass,  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  and  having  on  all  sides  of  it  long  arms, 
or  feelers,  precisely  like  the  common  rock-squid. 
This  animal  is  no  doubt  the  ^^kraken,"  of  which 
old  histories  speak  as  having  oflen  borne  down 
entire  ships  in  their  grasp,  and  as  able  to  annihil- 
ate a  fleet. 

The  animal  seldom  exhibits  itself  to  man;  but 
pieces  of  the  feelers  are  often  seen  afloat,  on  good 
whaling  ground.  I  have  examined  such  from  the 
boats,  and  found  them  to  oftnnini  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low sur&ce,  beneath  which  appeared  a  uliniy, 
jelly-like  flesh.  Of  several  pieces  which  we  fell 
in  with  at  various  times  when  in  the  l>oats,  most 
bad  on  them  portions  of  the  *' sucker,"  m  air 
eodiauster  with  which  the  cr^mmon  cnttle-flsh  is 
Ikmished,  to  enable  him  Ut  hold  the  prey  about 
wbich  he  has  slang  his  snake* like  armfl.  TheM 
looting  pieces  Are  snppOMwi  t/i  have  teen  bitten 
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or  torn  off  by  whales,  while  feeding  at  the  bottom. 
Many  of  those  we  saw  were  of  the  circumference 
of  a  flour  barrel.  If  this  be  the  size  of  the  arms, 
of  which  they  have  probably  hundreds,  each 
fhmished  with  air  exhausters  the  size  of  a  dinner 
plate,  what  must  be  the  magnitude  of  the  body 
which  supports  such  an  array  ? 

The  teeth  of  a  sperm  whale,  which  are  found 
/'  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  conical  in  shape,  coming 

to  a  round  dull  point  at  the  end.  They  set  in 
the  gum  in  such  a  position  as  to  hook  backward, 
and  can  be  moved  in  their  sockets  by  the  hand. 
Nevertheless  they  are  very  firmly  fixed,  having 
to  be  drawn  by  means  of  tackle.  Experienced 
whalemen  suppose  them  to  be  used  principally 
to  tear  loose  their  prey  from  the  rocks.  The 
sperm  whale  has  a  tolerably  capacious  gullet, 
which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  sometimes, 
when  about  to  die,  he  vomits  forth  pieces  of  squid 
larger  than  a  barrel. 

There  is  I  think,  no  more  beautiful  exemplifica* 
tion  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Creator, 
than  is  seen  in  the  instinct  and  means  of  defense 
given  to  each  of  the  principal  species  of  the  whale. 
The  sperm  whale  has  the  power  of  seeing  any 
object  which  approaches  him  from  any  point  on 
his  side,  his  eye,  to  this  purpose,  being  placed  at 
the  end  of  his  mouth,  and  nearly  one-third  his 
length  from  the  beginning  of  his  head.  He  can 
not  however,  see  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
from  right  astern    or  right   ahead.    But   herej 
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Pkxrddence  has  placed  his  chief  defenses.  With 
his  huge  flukes,  he  strikes  perpendicular  blows 
upon  the  water,  or  at  any  object  which  may  annoy 
him  there,  while  with  his  tremendous  head,  or  still 
more  fearf\il  jaw,  he  destroys  all  which  comes 
within  reach.  lie  has  likewise  an  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  although  his  outward  car  is  no  larger 
than  a  pin-hole. 

The  right  whale,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  head, 
ao6  any  object  either  ahead  or  abreast  of  him,  but 
distinguishes  best  that  which  approaches  him  fh)m 
behind.  To  protect  himself  therefore,  against 
assailants  whom  he  can  not  see,  he  is  enabled  to 
■weep  with  his  tail  or  flukes  from  one  eye  to  the 
Other,  thus  rendering  any  approach  to  his  body, 
from  abreast,  impossible  or  highly  dangerous. 

The  hump-back,  who  is  but  a  poor  mongrel, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  sperm  and  right 
whale,  invariably  runs  to  windward  on  being 
attacked,  and  that  with  such  velocity  as  to  make 
pursuit  almost  useless.  The  only  time  when  an 
attempt  to  take  one  of  these  flsh  is  prudent,  is 
therefore,  in  a  calm.  On  such  occasions  the  poor 
brute  runs  vainly  round,  snuffing  for  the  breeze, 
and  quickly  falls  a  prey  to  his  enemy — man. 

Sperm  whales  are  now  much  scarcer  than  in 

years  past,  owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  which 

annually  fit  out  fVom  America  and  various  parts 

of  Europe,  partly  or  entirely  in  pursuit  of  them. 

11 
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In  times  past,  when  they  were  not  bo  continually 
worried  and  followed,  they  were  much  easier 
to  approach,  although  often  giving  battle  when 
attacked.  Now,  however,  the  utmost  care  is 
required  to  "  get  on  "  as  it  is  termed.  The  slightest 
noise  causes  them  to  disappear  with  marvelous 
celerity. 

Though  so  vast  and  apparently  unwieldy,  the 
motions  of  a  sperm  whale  are  sometimes  almost 
inconceivably  quick. 

We  had  left  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and 
slowly  sailed  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagas- 
car, toward  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  calm  Sunday  morning,  that  the 
masthead-man  raised  a  large  sperm  whale,  about 
three  miles  off.  An  hour's  close  watching  con- 
vinced the  officers  that  he  was  feeding,  and  was 
entirely  unsuspicious  of  our  presence.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  turned  flukes,  and  we  lowered, 
and  pulled  up  to  what  we  thought  the  most 
advantageous  spots  to  await  his  rising.  A  nioe 
little  breeze  had  by  this  time  sprung  up,  and  we 
set  our  boat  sail,  determining  to  sail  on  to  the 
whale,  should  he  come  up  near  us. 

The  whale  remained  beneath  the  surface  nearly 
an  hour,  an  evidence  that  he  was  a  large  fish.  We 
had  begun  to  think  he  was  gone  off,  when  he 
spouted  about  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  our  boat,  which  was  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  him,  was  the  only  one  that  could 
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ttpproacb  him  nnperceived.  The  others  remained 
■till,  while  we  pulled  aft  the  sheet,  and  let  the  boat 
ran  down  to^vurd  him. 

The  sea  was  quite  smooth;  there  was  just 
enough  ripple  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  boat,  and 
■earcelj  sufficient  breeze  to  fill  our  sail.  The 
whale  was  slowly  forging  ahead,  his  hoarse  deep- 
toned  spout  sounding  strangely  over  the  quiet 
waters.  We  were  over  twenty  minutes  making 
our  way  to  him.  In  this  time,  having  nothing  to 
do,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  motions  of  the 
iiah. 

He  came  blindly  on,  that  part  of  his  head  show- 
iBg  above  the  water,  giving  one  the  idea  that  he 
had  been  sawed  square  off  in  front.  He  did  not 
advance  in  a  direct  line,  but  made  a  number  of 
litUe  alterations  in  his  course,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  an  enemy  in  any 
direction.  Every  few  minutes,  too,  he  would  stop 
altogether,  and  cautiously  lift  his  head  out  of 
water,  expressing  the  action  of  listening  for  a 
noise,  just  as  plainly  as  it  could  be  expressed. 
Hearing  nothing,  he  would  again  advance  on  his 
course. 

The  length  of  time  we  consumed  in  our  ap- 
proach, as  well  as  the  extreme  caution  necessary 
on  such  a  quiet,  calm  day,  made  it  a  scene  and 
time  of  great  excitement  to  us  all.  We  were 
gradually  but  surely  nearing  him.  Now  the  mate 
raised  his  hand,  a  signal  to  the  boatsteerer  to 
0tiie  his  iron.    We  were  sitting  on  our  Uiwarts, 
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bat  in  the  exditement  of  the  moment,  everything 
was  forgotten  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  fish* 
On  he  came,  blindly  and  unsuspectingly  rushing 
to  his  death.  We  were  already  within  two  boats* 
lengths  of  him.  But  now  he  stops  suddenly. 
He  listens  a  moment,  but  again  proceeds.  We 
think  ourselves  already  fast,  when  the  boatsteer* 
er  whispers, 

"  Let  them  pull  a  good  strok^-^I  fancy  the 
whale  knows  we're  here."  The  mate  shook  his 
head  ;  we  were  almost  within  dart,  and  he  would 
not  risk  it.  Now  he  heaves  his  head  out  of  th« 
water  again. 

"Heave  your  iron  into  himt"  shrieks  th# 
mate. 

The  boatsteerer  darts  his  best — ^but  too  late. 

Even  as  we  looked,  and  without  any  motion 
other  than  that  slight  toss  of  the  head,  the  whale 
disappeared  from  our  sight. 

"  That's  magic,"  said  one  of  the  boat's  crew. 

To  me,  so  sudden  was  the  act,  it  seemed  just  as 
though  the  vast  mass  had  been  suspended  in 
space,  and  the  suspensor  had  been  suddenly  out 
asunder. 

Now  came  the  labor  of  the  day.  The  whale 
was  galUed — that  is  to  say,  frightened.  He  was 
aware  of  our  presence,  but  with  a  perversity  com* 
mon  to  sperm  whales  under  such  ciroumstanceB. 
would  not  at  once  abdicate  the  ground.  From 
the  time  of  his  lightning-like  disappearance*-* 
about  noon-^till  sunset,  our  four  boats  chased  him; 
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ttid  never  at  any  time,  except  when  he  sounded, 
was  he  more  than  three  ship's  lengths  off. 

His  coarse  was  a  huge  circle,  many  miles  in 
drcumferenoe.  His  speed  was  just  snch  as  to 
keep  our  boats  at  a  safe  distance.  I  could  not 
help  giving  the  wretched  animal  credit  for  great 
intelligence,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  kept 
«p  the  ardor  of  our  pursuit,  without  permitting 
himself  to  be  caught.  When  he  sounded,  he  kept 
up  his  usual  headway,  and  on  his  regular  course, 
•0  that  by  pulling  as  hard  as  we  could  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  in  the  hope  to  get  fkst  the 
next  rising,  we  would  find  ourselves,  when  he  re- 
appeared, at  just  the  same  distance  astern  of  him 
that  we  were  when  he  was  last  seen.  At  sunset 
we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  returned 
on  board,  wearied  and  hungry.  We  had  after- 
ward  several  long  chases  after  gallied  sperm- 
whales,  always  without  effect,  and  invariably  led 
by  the  nose,  as  it  were,  by  the  whales  keeping  but 
little  ways  ahead  of  the  boats,  holding  out  contin- 
nal  hope  that  we  might,  in  a  moment  of  unwari- 
ness  on  their  part,  get  fast,  and  gain  a  prize. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  is  an  unpleas- 
ant whaling  ground,  on  account  of  the  constant 
rains  which  prevail  there.  Part  of  the  day  is 
generally  fine ;  but  seldom  an  entire  day  passes 
without  a  rain  squall,  and  not  unfrequently,  when 
eruising  near  the  land,  the  rain  lasts  day  and 
night  for  a  week.  The  weather,  withal,  is  un- 
eomfortably  cool,  and  on  shipboard,  where  it  is 
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stifficientlj  difficult  to  keep  dry  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstaneeSy  great  discomfort  ensuefl. 

But  raioj  weather  is  made  no  account  of  in  a 
<*8pouter."  If  whales  are  seen,  the  boats  are 
lowered  in  the  middle  of  the  most  violent  squall. 
Sundays  and  rainy  days  are  no  holidays  in  the 
whaling  service. 

When  our  cruise,  however,  extended  over  toward 
Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France,  we  had  again 
delightful  weather.  One  day  we  sighted  Bour- 
bon, and  sailed  close  into  the  land,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  for  whales.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous,  and  has,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  track 
of  the  Trades,  a  weather  and  lee  side.  It  was  the 
lee  side  which  we  now  approached.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  a  more  enchanting  country.  In  the 
distance  were  the  blue  mountain  peaks,  thrown  in 
uncouth  volcanic  masses  against  the  sky.  In  the 
foreground  was  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  dotted 
with  white  houses,  peeping  forth  from  umbrageous 
groves.  And  rising  above  these,  was  the  hill  side, 
every  inch  of  which,  for  miles,  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  Here  were  the  plantations 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  and  tobacco.  Each  field 
was  bordered  by  neat  rows  of  coffee  trees,  be- 
tween which  ran  the  streets.  The  whole  appeared 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  the  scene,  viewed 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile  at  sea,  was  enchanting 
beyond  description.  It  was  like  the  realization 
of  a  dream  of  Arcadie. 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  feelings  with 
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which  we  sailed  past  so  beanteons  a  land  without 
being  permitted  to  place  our  feet  on  its  shores. 
For  an  entire  week  did  we  cruise  around  this  de- 
lightful isle,  never  more  than  five  miles  from  its 
bold  shores.  It  was  a  torture  fit  for  Tantalus. 
And  I  vowed  that  let  me  once  get  my  foot  on 
shore,  any  where,  I  would  bid  good-bye  to  a  ser- 
vice  in  which  such  treatment  was  considered  le- 
gitimate. The  balance  of  our  crew  were  also 
dissatisfied,  and  longed  to  have  a  run  over  tho 
beautiful  land  so  long  in  view.  Even  the  boat- 
steerers  grumbled.  But  the  captain  gave  us 
plainly  to  understand  that  before  we  had  three 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board,  we  need  not  ex- 
pect a  run  ashore-—"  and  even  then,''  added  he, 
ooolly,  "you  need  not  expect  to  go  ashore  on 
Bourbon.'' 

Thought  I,  let  me  get  ashore  once,  and  Til  take 
eare  of  the  balance. 

On  standing  over  toward  Madagascar  again, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  whales,  we  one  day  fell 
in  with  a  New  London  vessel,  tho  James  Bodgers, 
the  captain  of  which  proposed  to  our  captain  that, 
as  sperm  whales  seemed  to  be  scarce,  and  it  was 
just  the  season  for  humpbacking,  we  should  make 
a  joint  expedition  to  one  of  the  bays  in  Madagas- 
car, "  Where,"  said  he,  "  from  my  former  experi- 
ence, I  know  we'll  get  some  fish." 

Our  captain  liked  the  idea,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  cruise  for  a  week  in  company, 
looking  for  sperm  whales,  and  if  none  were  in 
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that'  time  Been,  the  two  vessels  should  proeeed 
into  the  bay  of  Antongil,  on  the  north-east  ooast 
of  the  island,  and  try  for  humpbacks. 

The  James  Eodgers  had  been  out  a  year,  and 
had  done  tolerably  well.  She  was  now  just  from 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  they  had  "  hump- 
backed and  sperm-whaled  it,"  so  the  crew  said, 
"  until  all  hands  were  worn  out." 

They  seemed  to  dread  the  bay  whaling.  But 
we,  to  whom  it  was  something  new — no  one  but 
our  skipper  having  ever  been  at  it  before — thought 
it  rather  a  good  idea  —  particularly  as  by  its 
means  we  should  have  an  occasional  run  on  shore. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  week  of  trial,  both  ves- 
sels were  headed  to  the  north,  and  the  crews  were 
informed  that  we  were  now  bound  on  a  humpback 
cruise. 

Meantime  we  were  again  in  the  rainy  climate. 
Every  day  it  rained.  For  days  the  sky  is  leaden 
and  gloomy,  the  clouds  being  apparently  sur- 
charged with  rain.  The  winds,  too,  are  shifting 
and  squally,  while  water-spouts  are  constantly  in 
sight.  Little  harmless  eddywinds,  which  cause 
the  spouts,  may  be  seen  starting  up  and  sailing 
along  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  the  ship  Is 
beset  with  them ;  the  foresails  get  the  benefit  of 
one  breeze,  while  the  after  sails  are  filled  with 
a  quite  different  and  contrary  one.  On  the  fore- 
castle a  torrent  of  rain  will  be  falling,  while  the 
quarter-deck  and  poop  are  perfectly  dry;  and 
sometimes,  the  top-gallant-sails  will  be  filled  witk 
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ft  itrong  breeze,  while  not  a  breath  stirs  the  lower 
Bftils.  The  nights  are  dark  as  Erebus,  even  the 
fbll  moon  being  able  to  send  only  occasionally  a 
fitful  gleam  throngh  the  dull  opaque  clouds.  The 
days  are  gloomy  and  dispiriting,  being  made  up 
of  alternate  squalls  of  rain  and  wind.  Such  is 
ibe  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar — a  most  uninvi- 
tilig  cruising  ground. 

It  was  while  making  our  way  toward  Antongil 
Bay  that,  on  one  dark,  gloomy  day,  the  captain 
■ent  several  men  aloft,  to  look  out  for  shoals.  He 
was  himself,  at  the  same  time,  continually  start- 
ing into  the  rigging,  and  peering  anxiously  about 
with  his  spy-glass.  We  did  not  judge  ourselves 
near  the  land,  and  had  therefore  some  curiosity 
to  learn  whether  any  shoals  could  be  seen. 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  breakers 
on  the  lee  bow,  but  I  can  see  nothing  for  the  sea 
to  break  against,"  sung  out  the  mate,  who  had 
been  sent  aloft  to  look  out. 

"  That's  it — ^where  away  on  the  lee  bow  is  the 
•nrf?'' 

"  About  four  points." 

The  vessel  was  kept  away  a  little,  and  as  there 
was  quite  a  breeze,  we  were  soon  able  to  see  fi:t)m 
the  deck  a  long  line  of  white,  where  the  sea  broke 
upon  the  edge  of  a  huge  sand-bank. 

The  bank  itself,  owing  to  its  color,  we  could  not 
•ee  till  we  were  closer  in.  It  was  a  dreary  and 
wo-begone  place,  and  a  sight  of  it  prepared  me  to 
appreciate  the  tale  of  horrible  cruelty  which  ia  con- 
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nected  with  it.  The  bank  is  about  two  miles  long, 
by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  apparently  lies  just  above 
the  water's  edge.  With  a  stiff  top  gallant  breeze, 
such  as  we  had,  the  surf  did  not  break  entirely 
oyer  it,  but  it  would  have  required  but  a  slight 
Increase  of  wind  to  force  the  breakers  over  the 
shallow  barriers.  The  low,  dull  roar  of  the  surf 
seemed  a  funeral  dirge  over  the  graves  of  many 
poor  fellows  who  have  here  struggled  for  the  last 
time  with  death.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  could  be  seen  on  the  entire  bank; 
nothing  but  sand  and  breakers. 

As  I  thought  how  easily,  even  in  broad  day- 
light, a  vessel  might  run  upon  this  hidden  dan- 
ger, lying,  as  it  does,  just  in  the  track  of  ships 
bound  to  some  of  the  ports  of  Madagascar,  and 
as  I  thought  further  how  hopeless  would  be 
the  fate  of  those  who  should  be  shipwrecked  here, 
an  inward  prayer  arose  that  such  might  never  be 
my  fate. 

'<  That's  a  bad  place  to  get  on,"  said  the  old  man 
to  me. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^There's  a  story  told  of  this  St.  Mary's  shoal,  as 
it  is  called,  that  makes  me  shudder  every  time  I  see 
the  cursed  place.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago, 
slavers  used  occasionally  to  get  a  cargo  on  this 
east  coast,  all  the  vigilance  of  the  French  and 
English  cruisers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
There  was  then  a  slave  factory  at  Nos  Beh,  fnow 
a  French  settlement  on  the  northern  extremity  oi 
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Xadagasoar).  A  sLip  having  on  board  seven  hun- 
dred poor  slaves,  in  making  her  way  from  Nos 
Beh  to  the  southward,  got  upon  this  shoal.  It 
was  happily  in  the  day  time,  and  although  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  they  had  time  to  release  the 
poor  blacks,  and  with  their  help  to  catch  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  water  from  the  various  articles 
which  floated  ashore  from  the  wreck.  They  built 
themselves  rude  huts  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
bank,  and  here  remained,  waiting  for  a  passing 
vessel. 

''Day  after  day,  however,  passed  away  and  no 
succoring  ship  hove  in  sight;  and  they  saw  with 
dismay  their  supply  of  provisions,  and  particu- 
larly their  water,  getting  low.  In  this  emergency, 
a  new  thought  entered  the  minds  of  the  whites. 
On  the  adjoining  coast  of  Madagascar,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles, 
is  located  the  French  settlement  and  fort  of  St. 
Mary's.  They  could  make  a  small  raft  of  the  por- 
tions  of  their  ship  which  had  drifted  ashore,  and 
with  this  steer  to  the  mainland,  taking  advantage 
of  a  favorable  breeze. 

''To  procure  the  assent  and  aid  of  their  black 
victims  to  this  plan,  they  promised  them  most 
solemnly  to  send  a  vessel  to  their  help  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  in  St.  Mary's.  But,  scoun- 
drels as  they  were,  the  thought  had  already 
struck  them  that  by  informing  the  French  author* 
ities  of  the  presence,  upon  the  shoals,  of  these 
daves,  they  would  get  themselves  into  trouble; 
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and  80  they  concluded  to  make  their  oinit  wi^ 
safely,  and  leave  the  blacks  to  their  &te, 

''The  raft,  after  infinite  trouble^  was  bnilt.  A 
large  share  of  the  remaining  water  w^  piroTis- 
ions  were  placed  on  it,  that  the  whiteis  might  be 
sore  to  reach  the  shore,  and  then,  bidding  ti^e  poor 
slaves  ''  good-by,"  and  assuring  them  of  .their 
speedy  return  with  aid,  they  spread  a  s^jOi  tp  the 
breeze,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  What  long 
days  of  agonieed  expectation  the  poor  blaoks 
passed  upon  that  bleak  shoal ;  how,  gradually,  as 
it  were  hour  by  hour,  hope  died  from  their  breasts ; 
how,  as  their  little  remnant  of  provisions  failed, 
they  began  to  die  off,  and  how  the  survivors, 
brought  to  the  last  extremity  of  suffering,  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  their  deceased  friends ; 
how  anxiously  they  peered  across  the  wild  waste 
of  water  which  surrounded  and  threatened  to 
engulf  them,  and  how  each  sun  rose  upon  a  fresh 
accumulation  of  the  dead  and  dying-*-all  this  was 
told  by  the  one  lone  survivor  of  six  hundred  who 
had  landed  upon  the  bank.  A  St.  Mary's  coaster 
passing  by  the  shoal,  saw  upon  it  some  signs  of  a 
wreck,  and  approaching  nearer,  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  forms  of  men  lying  about  upon  the 
sand.  Effecting  a  landing  at  the  risk  of  ihw 
lives,  they  found  but  one  poor  Madagassy  left 
alive,  and  took  him  with  ^em.  It  was  found, 
afterward,  that  the  wretches  of  the  raft,  fearful 
that  mention  of  their  companions  in  misfortune 
would  get  them  into  a  French  prison,  told  a  atory 
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of  having  been  in  a  leaky  vessel,  ana  abandoned 
her  at  sea,  and  stated  that  they  were  the  last  rem- 
nant  of  the  sufferers. 

As  the  eaptain  told  me  this  story,  the  long,  low 
shoal  was  just  astern  of  us,  the  surf  was  still  boom- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  a  shudder  of  horror  ran 
through  me  at  such  wanton  barbarity  and  heart- 
less  selfishness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SoicvTHiKO  turHker  eonoerning  the  habits  of  WhalM  —  The 
Humpbaiok  —  Their  liability  to  Sink  when  dead  — Antongil 
Bay — Our  Anohorage— The  denixens  of  the  Juagle— Our  first 
Whaling  day — A  Word  concerning  the  Weather — Actions  of 
Whales— Close  of  the  first  Day— The  Night— Another  Del- 
Qge— We  get  fast— The  Whale  spouts  Blood— Tenacity  of 
life — Towing  a  dead  Whale  —  Cutting-in— Trying  out — A 
'*  Cow  and  a  Calf  "—Strong  affection  of  the  Mother.Whale— 
How  Whalemen  take  adTantage  of  this— The  Calf  is  killed— 
The  Sharks  eat  up  our  Whale— Scaring  a  Humpback—- Its 
Results. 

A  FEW  days  after  seeing  the  St.  Mary's  shoal, 
and  hearing  its  story  as  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  sailed  into  Antongil  bay.  This  is  a  large  inlet 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  in 
abont  latitude  16^  south,  and  longitude  50^  east. 
It  is  over  fifty  miles  deep,  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
extensive  bay,  and  under  lee  of  a  small  island, 
our  two  ships  were  brought  to  anchor,  and  here 
it  was  determined  we  should  remain  at  least  a 
month,  to  try  for  humpbacks. 

The  females  of  these  whales,  as  well  as  of  the 
right  whale,  frequent  bays  and  shallow  waters 
yearly,  when  their  time  of  calving  comes  on,  to 
drop  their  young,  remaining  in  the  smooth  waters 
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until  the  young  leviathan  has  gained  strength 
sufficient  to  shift  for  himself  on  the  broad  ocean. 
These  occasions  are  taken  advantage  of  by  whale- 
men, and  great  numbers  of  the  old  fish  are  slain 
annually  in  the  many  unfrequented  bays  of  Africa 
and  South  America. 

Whalemen  assert  that  the  sperm  whale  mother 
also  approaches  the  land  to  give  birth  to  her 
young,  but  her  haunts  have,  I  believe,  never 
been  discovered,  and  this  is,  therefore,  more  a 
probability  gathered  from  analogy,  than  an  ascer- 
tained fact.  The  right  whale  mother  is  very  care- 
All  to  choose  a  retired  and  unfrequented  roadstead 
for  the  scene  of  her  maternal  labors,  and  bays  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  which  were  formerly 
noted  as  the  annual  resort  of  great  numbers  of 
these  animals,  have  been  altogether  deserted  by 
them  shortly  after  the  whalemen  got  among  them. 
The  humpback,  however,  the  most  stupid  of 
whales,  clings  obstinately  to  the  place  it  has  once 
chosen,  and  thus  numbers  of  these  fish  are  annu- 
ally taken  in  the  great  bays  of  New  Holland, 
Madagascar  and  Africa. 

When  this  species  of  whale  is  met  with  at  sea, 
it  is  seldom  thought  worth  lowering  after,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  kill,  runs  to 
windward  at  great  speed  on  being  struck,  and 
generally  sinks  when  killed.  When  a  dead  fish 
•inks  at  sea  (and  this  sometimes  occurs  with  right 
whales  as  well  as  hump  backs),  he  is  of  course 
lost.    In  soundings  however,  the  case  is  difTerent. 
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The  whale  is  anchored,  and  a  large  bnoy  is  left  to 
mark  his  place  under  water.  The  progress  of 
decay  evolves  certain  gasses  in  his  body,  which 
being  lighter  than  the  water,  raise  the  body  to 
the  surface;  and  once  there,  it  is  again  taken 
possession  of  by  its  captors. 


▲  triSM  WBALB. 


As  in  the  bays  of  tropical  countries  the  strong 
sea  breeze  generally  alternates  with  a  mild  and 
genial  land  breeze,  the  humpback  in  running  to 
windward  does  not  so  often  get  beyond  reach  of 
his  pursuers,  and  although  hard  to  kill,  generally 
falls  a  prey  to  a  good  whaleman,  when  struck 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  land  wind. 

As  we  sailed  down  the  great  bay,  the  waters 
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seemed  alive  with  whalcA.  It  was  evidently  the 
hight  of  the  season,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
ib  advance,  upon  the  havoc  we  should  make  among 
the  fish.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  was  a  small 
island,  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  In  a 
sheltered  nook  on  the  lee  side  of  this  island,  we 
brought  our  ships  to  anchor,  under  the  direction 
of  the  captain  of  the  James  Bodgers,  who  had 
been  here  before.  Having  safely  moored  the  ves- 
•eb,  we  unbent  the  light  sails,  and  made  other 
'  preparations  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  convenient  landing  plaoe 
on  the  shore,  we  rolled  up  our  empty  water  casks, 
to  be  filled  before  going  away.  Here  too,  a  tent 
was  erected,  in  which  the  armorer  and  carpenter 
ooold  work,  and  under  shelter  of  which  the  orew 
oould  rest  when  ashore. 

The  island,  which  consisted  of  a  high  mountain, 
Unordered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  was  covered 
from  the  waterside  up  with  a  dense  mass  of  trees 
and  undergrowth,  forming  an  impenetrable  jungle. 
This  jungle,  so  mid  the  captain  of  the  James 
Bodgers,  was  inhabited  by  a  few  wild  cats,  or 
leopards,  and  numerous  monkeys  and  fiying  foxes. 
It  was  infested  likewise,  as  we  afterward  found, 
with  great  numbers  of  serpents  of  various  kinds, 
but  chiefly  by  a  speores  of  anaconda,  some  of  which, 
that  we  killed,  were  fourteen  feet  long. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  our  whaling  duties 
began.  We  were  called  out  at  half  past  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  cook  having  hwn 
12 
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roased  at  four,  had  our  break&st  in  readmeai^  and 
after  devoting  fifteen  minates  to  this,  <4ower 
away  "  was  shouted,  and  all  hands  were  immedi- 
ately called  into  the  boats.  It  was  of  coarse  not 
yet  daylight,  but  we  at  once  stood  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  bay,  which  being  with  the  morning 
land  breeze  the  extreme  windward,  was  the  scene 
of  our  primary  operations. 

After  pulling  away  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  we  began  to  hear  whales — some  breaching, 
some  making  the  white-water  fly,  others  under 
headway,  and  spouting  with  a  loud  metallic  sound, 
▼ery  closely  resembling  the  puffing  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat.  It  was  not  yet  quite  daylight.  The 
rain — ^it  had  rained  ever  since  we  lowered — ^was 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  the  air  was  chilly,  and 
when  not  pulling,  we  sat  shivering  in  the  boat, 
the  water  running  from  our  clothes,  much  as 
though  we  had  been  standing  under  a  Brobdig- 
nagian  shower-bath. 

At  six  o'clock  it  was  fairly  light  enough  to 
work.  On  taking  a  survey  of  the  ground,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  a  little  bight  of 
the  shore,  about  a  mile  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  whales  were  seen  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  rain,  which  they  evidently  enjoyed. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  our  eight  boats,  (the 
Jas.  Bodgers  was  a  four-boat  ship),  should  cruise 
in  parties  of  two.  Our  partner  was  the  third 
mate  of  the  Bodgers.  Hailing  him,  a  short  con< 
•ultation  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
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lleterinination  to  pull  into  the  bight,  and  try  the 
ikh  we  there  saw.  The  other  boats,  meanwhile, 
.were  posted  on  different  parts  of  the  ground,  each 
<iwo  choosing  for  themselves  a  special  portion,  and 
paying  exclusive  attention  to  the  whales  thej 
Ibund  there. 

We  spent  the  entire  forenoon  in  a  fruitless 
chase  of  the  humpbacks,  who  seemed  to  dodge 
the  boats  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  while  appa- 
irently  not  attending  at  all  to  our  movements,  took 
«are  never  to  come  within  dart  of  our  irons. 
'  They  had  none  of  the  regularity  of  the  sperm 
whale,  and  their  motions,  unlike  his,  could  not  be 
4)Ounted  upon.  The  land  breeze  was  very  weak, 
tar  which  reason  we  were  obliged  to  use  the  oars, 
mod  substitute  what  whalemen  call  a  *^  white  ash 
-breeze,"  (in  allusion  to  our  oars  being  generally 
WLkde  of  that  kind  of  wood),  for  the  natural  air. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  took  a  little  rest  and 
ate  our  dinners,  consisting  of  sundry  biscuits, 
•interlaid  with  pieces  of  salt  junk.  Up  to  this 
time  none  of  the  boats  had  succeeded  in  getting 
fitft,  much  to  our  disappointment ;  for  when  on  the 
previous  day  we  saw  how  numerous  were  the 
whales,  we  had  imagined  it  to  be  henceforth  an 
easy  and  evcry-day  matter  to  kill  them.  Shortly 
after  dinner  the  sea-breeze  set  in.  At  the  first 
puff  the  whales  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
excitement,  and  snorting  louder  than  ever,  started 
Ibr  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 

We  oould  now  use  our  sails,  and  made  haste  to 
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pat  them  up.  With  the  hrease  esm*  m  m 
diMgreeable  chop  sea^  which  made  pulling  Btndf^ 
to  windward  except  for  short  distances^  almeai 
impossible,  [t  was  therefore  necessary  to  beat  to 
windward  under  sail,  and  thus  try  to  head  off  the 
whales.  In  this  we  did  not  sacceed^ — nor  was  any 
one  of  the  boats  that  day  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
within  dart  of  a  whale. 

The  rain  ceased  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  a,  m^ 
and  the  sea-breeze,  dear  and  bracing,  soon  dried 
oar  bodies  and  our  clothes,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
retomed  on  board,  at  foor  o'clock,  no  change  oi 
dress  was  necessary.  After  onr  return,  we  took 
a  short  ran  on  shore,  killing  within  fifteen  min- 
ntes  aft^r  landing,  three  serpents,  each  over  elere^ 
feet  long.  They  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  woodsy 
coiled  np  neatly,  and  apparently  stupefied.  Thsj 
made  no  resistance,  bat  displayed  the  naaal  snake- 
like tenacity  of  life. 

Sapper  at  ^ye  and  bed  at  six,  finished  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  days  we 
had  passed  on  the  voyage. 

Meantime  the  ofScers  held  a  council,  and  ar- 
ranged the  programme  for  the  morrow,  which 
differed,  however,  in  nothing  ft>om  that  of  the  day 
past,  but  that  we  should  go  closer  in  shore,  as 
it  was  there  the  cow  whales  would  most  probably 
be  found  with  their  young.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  given,  not  to  fosten  to  a  bull  whale 
until  the  sea-breeze  set  in,  when,  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  would  by  that  time  be  pretty  well 
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bedded,  any  one  was  at  libertj  to  strike  what  h^ 
^Ottld  get  on  to.  This  restriction  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  the  male  hnmpback  invari- 
ably rons  on  being  struck,  and  moreover,  tnms 
oat  for  his  size  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  oil 
ihan  the  franale. 

*'  I  fell  asleep,  earnestly  hoping  that  it  would  rain 
«o  more  while  we  remained  here,  and  anticipating, 
itom  the  beautiful  starlit  and  cloudless  sky  with 
which  I  had  regaled  my  eyes  before  going  below, 
^at  to-morrow,  at  any  rate,  would  be  a  fine  day. 
^t  ten  o'clock— *ibur  bells  in  the  first  watch<^I 
was  called  out  to  take  an  anchor  watch,  and  on 
proceeding  to  the  deck,  found  the  sky  of  a  leaden 
color,  not  a  star  visible,  and  everything  looking 
iM  though  <<  the  great  rain  "  was  about  to  set  in. 
«A.t  eleven  o'clock,  the  skies  opened,  and  it  began 
to  pour  down  in  such  sheets  and  masses  as  can 
4mly  be  witnessed  in  the  tropics ;  and  thus  it  oon- 
itinued  without  intermission  until  eleven  o'clock 
tiie  next  day,  when  the  sea-breeze  set  in,  the  sky 
became  clear,  the  air  once  more  bracing,  the  sun 
shone  out  cheerily,  and  nature  resumed  her  Sun- 
day look. 

At  five  A.  M.,  when  we  lowered,  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  such  torrents  that  one  man 
was  obliged  continually  to  bail  rain  water  out  of 
the  boat ;  while  we  could  not  see  two  ship's  lengths 
Ahead  through  the  sheets  of  water.  The  yester- 
day's maneuvera — pulling  to  the  bottom  of  tb« 
bay,  there  sailing  about  when  the  breiiee  would 
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ikvor  OS,  making  yain  attempts  upon  wliales,  who 
only  spouted  at  ns,  as  it  were,  in  soom,  and  finally 
striking  out  for  the  outer  bay,  as  with  the  strength- 
ening sea-breese  the  whales  made  off  in  that  direo- 
tion — all  these  motions  were  repeated,  but  again 
without  success.  Not  a  boat  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  £Mt,  and  we  returned  on  board,  at  four 
o'clock,  much  dispirited,  and  wearied  with  firuit- 
less  toil.  After  going  on  shore,  trying  to  kill  a 
monkey,  of  which  animals  however  but  few 
showed  themselves  near  the  beach,  and  killing 
two  more  snakes,  one  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
we  ate  supper,  and  with  every  promise  of  a  beau- 
tifhl  day  on  the  morrow,  deposited  our  tired  bodies 
in  the  berths. 

These  two  days  were  fair  samples  of  the  duty 
we  performed  during  our  stay  here  of  over  a 
month.  Every  morning,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, it  rained  in  torrents;  and  every  moiming, 
without  a  single  exception — ("  no  Sundays  in  ton 
ikthom  of  water,"  say  whalemen) — precisely  at 
five  o'clock  we  started  out  and  chased  whales  until 
the  sea  breeze  became  too  strong,  or  the  whales 
had  all  disappeared  to  windward. 

We  took  six  whales  during  our  stay,  one  of 
which  was  completely  eaten  by  ground  sharks, 
with  which  the  bay  seemed  at  times  alive. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival,  that 
our  boat  got  upon  the  track  of  a  whale  who 
seemed  disinclined  to  get  out  of  our  way.  He 
had  dodged  us  fbr  half  a  dozen  risings,  coming  up 
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in  unexpected  places,  and  lying  quite  still  till  we 
were  almost  upon  him,  when  snddenly  he  would 
disappear,  only  to  show  himself  perhaps  in  the 
Tery  spot  from  which  he  had  before  started.  The 
mate  at  last,  wearied  with  chasing  him,  concluded 
to  remain  quite  still  and  notice  his  maneuvers. 
For  several  risings  we  watched  him  very  closely, 
and  at  last,  with  his  suspicions  apparently  lulled, 
he  came  to  the  sur&ce  not  half  a  dozen  boat's 
lengths  off. 

To  lay  the  boat  around  and  pull  for  him,  might 
and  main,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  We 
were  upon  him  before  he  was  aware  of  our  pres- 
ence, and  with  a  loud  hurrah,  the  boatsteerer 
planted  an  iron  in  his  back. 

No  sooner  were  we  fast,  than  three  other  boats, 
which  had  been  cruising  in  the  vicinity,  came  to 
our  aid.  The  whale,  after  sounding— an  operation 
which  did  not  amount  to  much  in  ten  fathoms 
water,  ran  a  little  ways,  and  then  stopped,  evidently 
at  fault,  and  snuffling  for  the  breeze.  Now  he 
would  dart  in  this  direction,  now  in  that,  now 
north,  now  south,  now  east,  then  west.  But  it 
was  just  then  a  complete  calm,  and  he  made  no 
headway. 

Of  course  we  took  advantage  of  his  motions  to 
ply  our  lances,  and  in  a  very  short  time  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  him  spout  blood. 

Now  when  a  sperm  whale  spouts  blood,  it  is 
an  evidence  that  death  is  at  his  door.  But  we 
were  to  learn  thai  day  that  a  humpback  does  not 
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die  SO  eanly.  The  ■esrlnreexe  eei  in  jut  as  flie 
whale  b^an  spoating  what  we  thon^t  to  be 
thick  blood.  With  the  first  puff  of  wind  he 
seemed  to  revive,  and  gathering  new  eneigjr, 
darted  off  seaward,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
miles  per  hour,  dragging  with  him  of  conrae  our 
four  boats. 

We  now  experienced  another  peenliar  trick  of 
the  humpback.  A  sperm  whale  will  sometimes 
mn  under  water,  but  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of 
keeping  straight  on  his  course.  Our  prire,  as  he 
proved  after  a  long-continued  effort  at  escapCi 
would  spout  once,  then  turn  flukes  and  run  along 
the  bottom,  till  it  became  necessary  again  to 
breathe.  Then  another  spout,  another  toes  of  bis 
flukes  high  in  the  air,  as  though  the  water  had 
been  a  mile  deep  and  he  were  bound  to  touch  hot* 
torn,  and  another  race  along  that  bottom. 

This  course  was  continued  till  repeated  lane* 
ings  and  great  loss  of  blood  had  exhausted  him* 
Of  course,  his  short  stay  at  the  sur£EK)e  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  lance  him  properly.  We 
were  compelled  to  haul  so  close  to  him  that  when 
he  turned  flukes,  the  broad  tail  often  grazed  the 
boat's  bows.  Had  it  been  a  sperm  whale,  this 
would  have  been  exceedingly  dangerous  play,  but 
our  humpback  plainly  thought  of  nothing  but 
running.  For  an  hour  he  kept  up  his  first  speed. 
By  that  time,  however,  he  was  tiring,  and  his  pace 
moderated. 

Now  two  boats  would  work  upon  him  at  once, 
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and  Bometimes  the  officers  eaal4  09t  their  Unces  into 
his  body.  Clotted  blood  and  pieces  of  liver  and 
langs  were  now  spouted  up  continually,  yet  the 
obstinate  beast  retained  strength  to  drag  us 
tkrough  the  water.  Four  hours,  from  ten  till 
two,  we  worked  upon  him,  and  when,  at  two 
o'clock,  he  finally  expired,  be  was  actually  un- 
der headway.  Wo  were  lancing  him,  when  he 
gave  a  little  start  and  suddenly  turned  over, 
heaving  his  long  fiii  out  of  water,  and  with  a 
aUght  quiver  died.  By  this  time  we  were  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  the  anchorage,  and. had  now 
-before  us  the  disagreeable  task  of  towing  our 
whale  to  the  vessel.  After  waiting  a  short  time, 
to  see  if  he  would  sink  (which  in  this  case  did 
not  happen),  lines  were  fastened  to  various  parts 
of  his  body,  and  we  began  towing  him  landward. 

"  Why  don't  you  tow  him  tail  first,"  I  asked  of 
one  of  the  boatsteerers,  ^^  that  seems  to  be  the 
omaUest  end." 

'<  That  plan  has  been  tried,  but  was  not  found 
to  answer  so  well.  He  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  go  head  first,  and  that  is  the  easiest  way 
to  tow  him." 

We  were  shortly  joined  by  the  other  boats,  and 
were  then  able  to  make  headway  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  per  hour,  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff 
tea-breeze.  Do  what  we  would,  however,  we  oould 
not  keep  our  whale  heading  as  we  wished.  His 
body  jieemed  to  fit  naturally  in  the  trough  of  the 
little  sea  that  was  on,  and  thns  he  lay,  spite  of 
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our  most  strennoas  efforts.  Wo  were  obliged  to 
tow  him  sideways  for  nearly  the  entire  difttanee. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  tedioas  and  straining 
HBdertakings  I  have  ever  assisted  at.  Hour  after 
hour  we  tugged  at  the  oars,  our  progress  so  slow 
that  we  scarce  seemed  to  gain  any.  My  heart 
sank  as  I  thought  that  every  whale  we  took  would 
have  to  be  brought  alongside  in  just  this  way. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  that  night  ere  we  had  our 
whale  moored  alongside.  I  was  never  more  ex- 
hausted in  my  life.  Some  of  the  hands  were 
downright  sick.  The  foHuwing  day  six  boats' 
crews  remained  to  cut  in,  while  our  captain,  leav- 
ing the  fourth  mate  on  board,  went  down  in  com- 
pany with  the  captain  of  the  Jas.  Eogers,  to  try  his 
fortune.  They  returned  empty-handed,  just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  blanket- piece  going  into  our 
blubber  room. 

The  operations  of  cutting  in  and  trying  out  are 
of  course  much  better  and  easier  done  in  harbor 
than  at  sea.  AU  the  labor  is  lightened  by  the 
stead inees  of  the  ship,  and  there  is  at  least  a  bare 
possibility  of  keeping  clean.  Two  boats'  crews 
were  left  on  board  the  following  day  to  try  out, 
the  rest  of  us  going  off  as  usual  at  five  o'clock,  in 
the  rain. 

We,  of  the  mate  s  boats'  crew,  were  quite  proud 
of  having  gotten  the  first  whale  in  the  bay,  and 
determined  to  distinguish  ourselves  again  if  pos- 
sible. But  on  that  day  the  fates  favored  the  sec- 
ond mate  of  the  other  vessel.     Sailing  close  in  to 
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Bhore  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  he  saw  a  cow 
and  calf,  and  pursued  them.  The  cow  whale 
could  easily  have  gotten  away,  but  would  not 
leave  her  little  one.  She  tried  every  expedient  to 
quicken  its  progress,  first  bearing  it  on  her  flukes, 
then  taking  the  little  thing  between  her  fin  and 
body,  and  when  she  found  thi?^  iVRelese,  placing  it 
before  her  to  push  it  along  with  her  nose. 

But  all  was  vain.  The  mate  pulled  up,  and  by 
way  of  making  sure  of  the  mother,  who  had  just 
gone  down,  put  an  iron  into  the  calf 

Soon  as  the  mother  came  up,  she  was  fastened 
too,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  spouting  thick  blood. 
By  this  time  we  were  upon  the  spot,  ready  to  ren- 
der assistance. 

The  mother  whale  seemed  solicitous  only  about 
her  calf.  She  would  fondle  it  with  her  huge  snout, 
and  push  it  along  before  her.  She  would  get 
between  it  and  the  boats,  to  keep  it  out  of  harms 
way.  She  would  take  it  down  with  her,  knowing 
that  on  the  \H)tUm\  was  the  safest  place.  But  here 
the  little  one  coutd  not  obey  her.  It  was  forced 
to  come  up  to  breathe  at  least  once  every  two 
minutes^  and  by  this  means^even  had  we  not  been 
able  to  tell  by  the  strain  of  our  linos,  we  knew 
at  all  times  where  away  was  the  old  whale. 

Never  did  mother,  of  whatever  species,  display  a 
more  absorbing  atTection  for  her  young  than  did 
this  whale,  and  there  wa«  scarcely  one  in  the  pur- 
suit, but  felt  as  though  we  were  taking  a  dishonora- 
ble advantage  of  her. 
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It  was  soon  discovered  that  we  could  urge  the 
little  calf  in  any  direction,  hy  gentle  toachee  of 
the  lance,  and  accordingly  we  forced  it  and  its 
mother  with  it,  to  take  a  coarse  leading  toward 
the  ships.  For  two  hoars  we  continued  lancing 
her,  and  as  she  spouted  blood  nearly  all  this  tinM, 
we  were  satisfied  she  must  soon  die. 

But  now — we  were  scarce  half  a  mile  firom  the 
vessels — the  sea-breeze  came  in,  and  as  she  felt  it, 
new  life  seemed  to  enter  the  whale.  She  agaia 
tried  to  push  her  young  one  ahead,  and  findiog 
this  useless,  and  that  we  took  occasion  meantime 
to  ply  her  with  lances,  she  suddenly  turned  uppn 
the  boats. 

Six  boats  were  now  gathered  about  her.  Wh«i 
a  boat  would  approach  her,  she  would  whirl 
round  and  dash  at  it  with  her  flukes.  With  her 
.  long  sword-like  fins  (a  sixty  barrel  humpback's 
fins  are  at  least  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  shaped 
like  a  broadsword),  she  kept  us  off  her  sides ;  and 
by  running  continually  around  in  a  small  circle, 
she  got  our  various  lines  so  fouled  that  we  began 
to  fear  we  should  have  to  cut  from  her  and  iasten 
afresh. 

The  sea,  too,  was  getting  very  high,  and  it  wm 
disagreeable  to  work  about  a  whale.  At  this  time 
one  of  the  boats  pulled  up  to  try  a  lance.  It  was 
a  long  dart,  and  instead  of  striking  the  whale,  tb^e 
lance  glided  into  the  little  calf,  which  was  lyiJig 
snugly  along  her  side. 

With  a  weak  puff  the  calf  turned  over  ann 
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sank.  The  mother  seemed  to  know  in  a  moment 
what  bad  happened.  She  followed  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. After  making  several  circuits  about  it,  as 
we  guessed  by  the  motions  of  our  lines,  she  again 
rose  to  the  surface,  but  this  time  with  nose  pointed 
to  the  windward. 

^<  l^ow  we'll  have  to  take  it,  Charley,''  said  the 
boatsteerer  to  me. 

And  sure  enough,  she  dragged  us  off  against 
the  wind,  and  through  a  most  uncomfortable  sea, 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 

It  was  sunset  before  she  brought  to  again,  and 
then  we  were  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
ship.  The  wind  was  very  strong,  but  fortunately 
fbr  us,  i^e  had  dragged  us  under  the  lee  of  a  small 
headland,  and  the  sea  was  not  so  violent. 

Here  she  stood  at  bay.  But  there  were  so  many 
boats,  that  while  some  would  engage  her  attention 
and  her  flukes,  with  which  she  defended  herself, 
others  would  approach  from  ahead  and  lance  her. 
With  all  this,  however,  it  was  long  after  sunset 
before  she  finally  *^  rolled  fin  out." 

We  could  not  of  course  tow  her  down  that 
night,  and  as  one  of  the  boats  had  a  small  kedge 
stowed  in  the  bows,  the  whale  was  brought  to 
anchor.  First  we  put  irons  into  various  parts  of 
her  body,  with  which  to  lift  her  in  case  she  sank. 
Next,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  a  small  cable 
made  fast  to  the  whale's  flukes,  and  finally,  anchor 
and  whale  were  buoyed  with  a  drug. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  ere  we  got  oil  board  t)ii#  iiigblv 
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and  the  way  from  the  whale  to  the  ships  was  very 
QDpleasant,  the  night  being  as  dark  as  pitch,  and 
the  sea  very  high.  The  following  morning  all  the 
boats  were  mustered  together,  and  we  palled  for 
onr  whale.  Arrived  upon  the  spot,  which  we 
easily  recognized  by  the  bearings  of  the  land,  we 
found  no  buoy.  The  whale  we  had  hardly 
expected  to  find — ^knowing  she  would  sink.  After 
a  search  of  an  hour,  we  found  our  drug,  and  taking 
from  it  the  lines,  disposed  ourselves  in  the  boats 
80  as  to  weigh  the  whale. 

It  has  been  found  that  if,  where  a  whale  has 
sunk,  sufficient  force  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  to  start  his  body  from  the  bottoni,  it  will 
continue  to  ascend,  and  when  it  once  gains  the 
surface,  will  not  again  sink. 

"  If  we  don't  lift  our  whale,  the  ground  sharks 
will  eat  her,"  was  the  captain's  reason  for  haste. 

The  first  tug  we  gave  at  the  lines  brought  every 
iron  up  fW)m  the  bottom.  Some  had  pieces  of  the 
entrails,  others  patches  of  the  blubber  adhering  to 
the  barbs,  and  it  became  at  once  evident  that  the 
sharks  had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  had 
eaten  off  the  outside,  of  blubber,  before  we  arrived. 
With  many  a  muttered  curse,  "not  loud  but 
deep,*'  we  gathered  up  our  lines,  anchor  and  drug, 
and  departeds 

During  the  week  following  this  loss,  we  captured 
two  whales,  both  cows  with  calves,  and  both  made 
prey  by  taking  advantage  of  their  strong  affections 
fbr  their  young.    Care  was  taken  after  this  how- 
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erer,  not  to  kill  the  young  calves,  *'  as  it  was  a 
nseles  waste  of  life/'  so  said  the  mate  of  the 
Bodgers,  <<and  besides  had  a  tendency  to  excite 
the  cow  whale." 

I  thought  it  wonld  have  been  the  part  of  mercy 
to  kill  the  calves  after  dispatching  the  mother, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  would  most  likely  starve  to 
death. 

As  we  were  pulling  about  in  the  lower  bay  on* 
morning,  a  great  white-watering  attracted  our 
attention.  Some  suggested  that  two  whales  were 
fighting,  others  that  a  school  were  enjoying  them- 
selves. But  on  approaching  the  object  of  our  curi- 
osity we  found  it  to  be  a  little  bull  humpback,  one 
of  those  inveterate  runners  whom  we  scarce  ever 
cared  to  attack,  endeavoring  to  drive  off  one  of 
the  calves  whose  dam  we  had  killed  several  days 
before.  The  little  thing  had  become  half  starved, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  find  the  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  its  hunger.  As  it  approached  the  whale, 
he  would  wheel  round  and  strike  at  it  with  his 
fiukes,  sometimes  hitting,  but  oflener  missing  it. 
His  short  loud  spouts  showed  clearly  that  he  was 
in  some  consternation,  and  did  not  quite  understand 
the  maneuvers  of  his  troubler. 

The  captain  of  the  James  Bodgers,  who  was 
an  old  hand  at  humpbacking,  had  informed  us 
that  when  chasing  a  bull  humpback,  if  we  could 
get  BO  close  upon  him  as  that  he  could  not  turn 
flukes,  we  could  easily  get  fkst,  as  then  he  would 
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remain  at  the  surface;  and  forthepr  that  at  aneh 
times  by  hallooing,  booting,  beating  tin  pans  and 
blowing  fog-hornS)  the  wbale  would  become  so 
terrified  as  to  be  unable  to  move.  We  had  one 
opportunity  to  put  thifi  to  trial,  hut  ni^t  with  a 
species  of  success  which  discouraged  any  &rther 
attempts  of  this  kind  upon  the  fish. 

We  had  started  two  whales  from  under  the 
land,  and  for  several  hours  were  pulling  after  them, 
with  some  hopes  of  catching  up  with  tham,  as 
they  seemed  to  go  off  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  no 
greater  speed  than  we  could  ourselves  make  by 
atrenuous  exertions.  We  were  alone,  our  partner 
boat  having  gone  off  in  chase  of  another  wbale. 
The  whales  slacked  their  speed  a  little,  and 
^dnoouraged  by  this,  we  rusbed  the  boat  upon  them, 
ahoutiLg  and  hallooing  at  the  top  of  our  voices, 
the  mate  bringing  into  requisition  a  conch  shell 
of  formidable  dimensions,  from  which  be  blew  a 
most  ominous  toot-toot. 

One  whale  made  his  escape,  bnt  the  other 
became  in  a  manner  paralyzed  from  fright,  and  lay 
jtill  upon  the  water,  moving  his  great  flukes 
slowly  up  and  down,  but  making  no  headway. 

^' Stand  up,  you  sir,  and  don't  yon  miss  that 
whale,*'  shouted  by  the  mate  apprized  «e  that  we 
w«f  e  upon  him. 

"  Give  it  to  him ! "  and  at  the  word  Barnard, 
who  to  use  the  mate's  language,  *' would  have 
•truck  the  whale  had  he  been  sure  he  would  have 
struck  him  back  the  next  minute,"  darted  bis  iron, 
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and  almost  with  the  same  motion  leaped  over- 
board. 

If  the  whale  was  before  paralyzed  with  terror, 
the  first  touch  of  the  iron  gave  back  to  him  all  his 
powers,  and  quick  as  a  flash  an  immense  pair  of 
flukes  came  down  on  the  boat's  bow,  cutting  off 
about  three  feet  of  it  nearly  as  smoothly  as  though 
it  had  been  sawed  off. 

Had  the  boatsteerer  not  jumped  overboard,  he 
would  have  been  instantly  killed.  I,  who  sat 
next  him,  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock,  the 
boat  filled,  and  had  not  the  iron  fortunately  drawn, 
we  should  have  been  in  a  mess  of  trouble. 

As  it  was,  all  hands  quickly  got  into  the  stem, 
by  which  means  the  boat's  bow  was  raised  out  of 
the  water;  and  thus  we  were  able  to  paddle  stem- 
foremost  to  the  ship,  a  distance  of  over  two  miles. 

That  was  the  last  time  we  tried  the  plan  of 
soaring  a  humpback.  Had  there  been  time  for  the 
exercise  of  a  litte  prudence,  we  could  have  gone 
on  easily  without  being  stove.  But  our  boatheader 
was  an  excitable  man,  and  at  this  time  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  lost  all  command  over  himself 
and  rushed  the  boat  to  certain  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AxTOVQXL  Bat,  ooniinaed — ^Whaling  near  Desolation  Island — 
Teddj— A  Character— Sea-Lions— How  they  are  Captnred— 
TknnanariTon— A  City  on  a  hill  top — The  Natives — Th« 
Benrry— Burying  a  Man— Nearly  a  Ghost  Story— The  Cook'c 
eipinkm  of  Ghosts  —  Attempts  at  ezplanatton,  meet  with  aa 
FaTor— The  Besult— Preparing  to  leave  the  Bay— Oar  firai 
and  only  Holiday  in  the  Bay — A  Tour  of  Exploration — Dis- 
turbing an  Ant's  nest — Flying  Foxes — We  proceed  to  Sea. 

To  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  rather  dreaay 
life  in  the  bay,  we  frequently  risited  each  other's 
▼essels.  /found  much  to  amuse  me  on  board  the 
Jamee  Bodgers.  They  had  been  three  years  from 
home,  cmising  daring  that  time  mainly  on  the 
ooasts  of  Ceylon  and  New  Holland,  and  had  some 
singular  adventures  to  relate.  One  of  the  crew, 
moreover,  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Des- 
olation, a  place  of  great  resort  for  sea-lions  and 
seals,  as  well  as  right  whales,  and  as  he  had  a 
wonderful  facility  in  spinning  yarns,  and  was, 
withal;  obliging  enough  to  talk  for  us  by  the  hour, 
several  of  our  own  crew  spent  all  our  leisure  time 
on  board  the  Bodgers. 

Teddy,  so  he  was  called,  was  a  genuine  Yankee 
boy;  and  about  as  ugly  and  good  natured  a  sped- 
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men  of  mortality  ag  one  could  expect  to  meet  with 
in  80  out  of  the  way  a  place  as  a  whale  ship.  He 
was  the  self-constituted  hero  of  numberless  adven- 
tures, which  he  could  impart  in  a  manner  entirely 
his  own,  never  thinking  of  concealing  personal 
defects,  and  laughing  as  heartily  at  his  own  mis- 
haps as  those  of  any  one  else. 

Teddy  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  whaling 
in  the  cold  regions  of  Desolation,  and  was  noty 
therefore,  remarkable  for  personal  cleanliness  or 
neatness.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion, 
that  too  much  washing  w%0  deleterious  to  tiie 
health,  besides  involving  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time.  His  clothes,  which  were  patched  even 
beyond  the  mark  of  whalemen  in  general,  pre- 
sented a  variety  of  hues  which  reminded  one  of 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors;  they  fitted  him  with 
a  studied  awkwardness  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention  from  the  most  casual  observer, 
and  excited  in  me  most  unbounded  admiration. 

With  his  ill-fitting  and  well-patched  shirt,  hit 
^ci'&ggj  hetLd  of  fiery  red  hair  overhanging  his 
face,  and  thin  whiskers  of  the  same  color,  which 
he  was  used  to  say  required  a  drum  and  fiie  to 
marshal  them  together,  Teddy  put  one  very  much 
in  mind  of  the  little  rough-haired  Scotch  terriers, 
so  fiamous  as  ratters.  So  striking  was  this  resem« 
blance,  that  I  was  led  one  day  to  ask  him  if  1m 
had  ever  followed  the  business  of  rat-catching. 
With   a  huge   grin,  such  as  only  Teddy  ooald 
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aflsume,  he  answered,  do:  that  there  waa  not 
enough  oil  to  be  gotten  out  of  a  rat  to  make  soch 
a  business  pay. 

Desolation,  or  Kerguelen*s  Land,  by  which  last 
name  it  is  most  generally  known,  is  an  island  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  in  about  latitude  49**  30'  south, 
and  longitude  70^  10'  east.  It  is  a  sterile,  dreary 
spot,  uninhabited,  save  by  seals,  sea-lions,  and 
penguins.  It  lies  entirely  out  of  the  track  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  is  little  visited  even  by 
whaleships,  the  ship  in  which  Teddy  had  made  a 
voyage  thither  being  one  of  but  two  or  three  that 
had  at  that  time  made  it  their  exclusive  headquar- 
ters for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time. 

From  Teddy's  yams,  I  gathered  that  all  the 
various  species  of  seals  abound  there  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  right  whales  had 
found  here  likewise  a  retreat  in  which  they  were 
comparatively  little  disturbed. 

It  appears  that  on  her  arrival  at  the  island,  the 
vessel  was  securely  anchored  in  a  snug  harbor  on  its 
leeward  side.  All  the  empty  casks,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  stores,  were  now  landed,  and 
placed  in  huts  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Try- 
works  were  also  set  up  on  shore,  and  all  the  ope- 
rations of  killing,  skinning  and  trying-out  were 
rendered  thus  as  little  laborious  as  possible.  The 
sea-lions  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day 
ascended  the  crags  and  steeps  with  which  the 
shore  was  lined  for  miles  around,  and  were  on 
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these  occasions  attacked  and  slain  in  great  num- 
bers. The  weapon  of  attack  was  a  stout  lanoe 
fixed  to  a  short  hickory  pole. 

At  early  daylight,  said  Teddy,  the  labor  of 
filling  casks  and  cleaning  fur-seal  skins  began. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  boating  parties  were  started 
off  for  the  appointed  scene  o('  labor.  They  pulled 
or  sailed  along  shore  until  they  discovered  the 
seals,  then  moored  their  boats,  and  dividing  them- 
selves in  parties  of  two,  proceeded  to  the  slaughter, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  as  silently 
as  possible. 

Teddy  confessed  that  the  first  time  he  ap- 
proached an  old  lion,  for  the  purpose  of  laneing 
him,  he  was  in  great  bodily  fear. 

"  As  I  approached,"  said  he,  ^*  the  beast  gave 
an  awful  roar,  and  lifting  up  its  ugly  head,  snap- 
ped viciously  with  its  jaws,  plainly  showing  me 
that  if  I  got  into  its  clutches  once,  it  would  go 
hard  with  me.  I  had  received  due  caution  against 
approaching  it  from  beneath,  as  in  such  cases  the 
animals  are  wise  enough  to  roll  over  on  their  at- 
tacker, and  thus  overcome  him. 

"  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  considera- 
tion. My  lion  was  before  me,  and  the  mate  was 
watching  me  from  a  distance,  to  see  that  I  suf: 
fered  no  damage.  So  I  ran  up,  man  fashion,  and 
plunged  my  lance  into  his  breast,  just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  roll  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea^ 
Luckily,  the  first  stab  settled  him,  and  with  a 
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loud  hurrah  of  saddenly  gained  confldenee  in  mj 
own  abilities,  I  jumped  on  to  attack  another.*' 

After  killing  as  many  as  they  could  cany  oiT 
that  day,  the  work  of  skinning  and  lugging  the 
blobber-lined  hide  to  the  boats  began.  Here  two 
worked  together.  As  the  beasts  were  dnly  di- 
vested of  their  hides,  a  hole  was  cat  in  the  center 
of  each.  A  hide  being  now  lifted  np,  one's  head 
was  inserted  through  the  opening,  the  mast  of 
blubber  hanging  about  him  someUiing  after  the 
fitshion  of  a  Spaniard's  poncho.  In  this  g^uiae, 
with  the  filthy  oil  dripping  from  every  pore,  he 
now  scrambled  over  rocks  and  declivities,  down 
to  the  boat,  in  which  the  load  was  deposited, 
while  the  bearer  returned  to  repeat  the  operation. 
It  was  in  this  business  that  Teddy  had  contracted 
his  aversion  to  water,  taken  externally,  as  a 
purifier. 

<<  As  an  internal  remedy,"  said  he,  one  day,  in 
discussing  its  merits,  <<  a  very  little  water,  mixed 
with  good  whisky,  is  not  at  all  objectionable." 

Of  relating  his  mishaps  with  sea-lidns,  Teddy 
never  tired,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  neither  did  his 
auditory  ever  tire  of  him.  There  might  have  been 
more  intellectual  amusement,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  could  have  been  none  provided 
of  a  more  enlivening  nature. 

When  we  first  entered  Antongil  Bay,  all  hands 
congratulated  themselves  in  advance  upon  the 
pleasure  of  an  occasional  ramble  ashore,  never 
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imagining  that  there  could  be  such  a  totally  inao* 
ceBsible  place  as  proved  the  island  under  lee  of 
which  we  were  moored.  When  a  ramble  through 
the  thick  jungle  of  the  island  was  found  imprao- 
tieable  from  the  impenetrability  of  the  woods,  as 
well  as  dangerous  from  the  exceeding  abundanoa 
of  serpents,  of  which  we  killed  some  every  day, 
although  never  advancing  inland  beyond  the  ion* 
mediate  beach,  we  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon 
the  shores  which  we  every  morning  approached 
in  pursuit  of  whales. 

In  the  far  distance,  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  we 
could  discern  a  city,  seemingly,  of  considerable 
dimensions,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beach  at 
various  points,  herds  of  the  large  hnmp-cattle  of 
Madagascar  grazed.  Here,  thought  we,  must  car- 
tainly  be  a  fine  country ;  and  I  know  not  what 
wild  plans  flitted  through  my  brain,  of  clandes- 
tinely leaving  the  vessel,  and  taking  up  my  abode 
with  the  natives  for  a  time. 

All  these  ideas  were,  however,  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  unmistakeable  enmity  exhibited 
toward  us  by  the  natives,  upon  an  attempt  on  oup 
part  to  effect  a  landing  upon  the  mainland.  It 
was  from  the  first  apparent  that  we  were  watohed 
right  jealously,  parties  of  the  natives,  spear  in 
hand,  often  following  for  hours  any  of  the  boats 
that  chanced  to  be  cruising  near  the  land.  We 
had  not  tasted  fresh  beef  since  leaving  home,  and 
although  warned  by  the  officers  of  our  partner 
ship  that  we  would  be  unsuccessful  in  any  attempt 
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to  purchase  some,  our  captain  and  mate  one  day 
boldly  steered  for  the  shore,  at  a  point  which 
seemed  like  a  good  landing,  determined  to  hold 
some  kind  of  parley  with  the  natives.  Quite  a 
number  of  these  were  gathered  together,  awaiting 
our  approach. 

As  we  got  within  hailing  distance,  one,  evi- 
dently an  officer,  for  he  had  on  the  tattered  re- 
mains of  an  officer's  dress  coat,  the  epaulettes 
being  the  most  conspicuous  object  about  him, 
asked  in  broken  French  what  we  desired. 

The  mate,  who  spoke  French,  answered  in  that 
language,  stating  that  we  desired  to  obtain  a  bul- 
lock, that  we  had  some  articles  of  trade  in  the 
boat,  and  that  our  captain  would  be  pleased  to 
open  regular  communications  with  the  natives, 
and  purchase  of  them  such  articles  of  food  as  they 
chose  to  sell. 

He  was  answered  by  a  warning  that  if  ever  we 
touched  the  shore,  we  would  be  massacred ;  and 
that  the  Queen  of  the  island  had  sent  strict  orders 
to  the  coast,  that  no  communication  whatever 
should  be  hold  with  strangers.  No  trade  could 
therefore  be  permitted,  and  he  advised  us  to  be 
careful  how  we  approached  the  shore,  as  the  Mad- 
agassy  were  bent  upon  showing  no  mercy  to  such 
unfortunates  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

Thus  were  all  our  hopes  of  fresh  beef  and  a  run 
ashore  at  once  disappointed. 

As  yet  there  were  not  among  our  crew  any 
signs  of  scurvy.    In  fact,  we  had  been  but  a  short 
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time  Without  potatoes,  the  greatest  aDti-scorbutic, 
the  supply  we  obtained  at  Tristan  de  Acunha 
liaving  with  proper  management  lasted  us  till  we 
entered  Antongil  Bay.  But  of  the  crew  of  the 
J  as.  Eodgers,  several  were  beginning  to  exhibit 
evidences  of  the  disease,  in  their  swollen  limbs  and 
dilatory  movements,  and  one  poor  fellow  was 
already  confined  to  his  berth. 

When  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
obtaining  fresh  provisions  from  the  shore,  it  was 
determined  to  bury  this  man,  a  mode  of  cure  which 
18  practiced  only  in  extreme  cases,  but  which  gen- 
erally proves  successful  —  having  this  disadvan- 
tage, however,  that  where  it  does  not  cure,  it  kills. 

A  little  shed  was  built  on  shore,  beneath  which 
a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  sick  man  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  this 
he  was  placed  about  ten  o'clock  one  morning, 
when  the  rains  had  ceased  unusually  early.  The 
ground  was  then  loosely  thrown  about  him,  until 
ho  was  covered  up,  leaving  nothing  but  the  head 
exposed.  lie  remained  here  until  sunset,  when 
ho  was  taken  out  and  conveyed  to  his  berth  on 
board,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  In  a  few 
days  he  regained  strength  sufficient  to  walk  about 
decks,  and  by  dint  of  care  in  matters  of  diet,  he 
was  in  a  few  weeks  able  to  return  to  his  duty. 
Not,  however,  without  bearing  about  him  the 
marks  of  the  disease,  in  several  bunch-like  gath- 
erings of  the  muscles  on  his  legs  and  thighs,  known 
among  seamen  as  scurvy,  marks. 
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It  iraa  bat  a  few  days  before  we  left  the  bay, 
that  a  singular  incident  occurred,  which,  had  the 
succeeding  circumstances  been  only  more  favora- 
ble, would  have  given  rise  to  a  veritable  and  most 
undeniable  ghost-story.  Many  such,  I  dare  say, 
rest  on  a  less  plausible  foundation. 

The  humpback  is  in  many  regards  a  fish  of  very 
singular  habits,  differing  in  great  measure  from 
those  of  any  other  species  of  the  whale.  Among 
his  oddities  is  one  which  those  of  us  who  daily 
labored  in  the  boats  had  soon  gotten  used  to,  but 
of  which  the  ship-keepers  knew  nothing.  A 
whale  would  sometimes  get  under  the  boat,  at 
such  a  depth  below  the  surface  that  the  crew  were 
entirely  unaware  of  his  presence,  and  there  utter 
the  most  doleful  groans,  interspersed  with  a  gurg- 
ling sound  such  as  a  drowning  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  make.  The  first  time  I  heard  these 
sounds  it  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  me  that 
they  could  proceed  from  a  whale.  But  close 
watching  of  their  motions  convinced  us  all  that 
they  were  the  true  authors. 

So  little  noteworthy  had  the  matter  been  thought 
after  its  cause  was  explained,  that  it  was  not  a 
topic  of  conversation  on  board,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  our  ship-keepers  were  left  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  imitative  powers  of  the  hump- 
back. 

One  morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
boats  were  all  on  the  daily  cruise,  and  but  half 
a  dozen  men  on  board  each  ship,  our  steward 
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happened  into  the  forecastle,  and  was  there  star- 
tied  by  a  most  unearthly  groan.  Thinking  that 
his  ears  were  deceived,  he  listened  intently  for  its 
repetition,  and  was  soon  gratified.  A  moan  as  of 
one  in  terrible  agony,  he  said,  issaed  from  the 
berth  of  the  present  writer.  Two  jumps  carried 
him  safely  to  the  deck,  where  he  at  once  informed 
the  cook  of  what  he  had  heard,  declaring  his  firm 
belief  that  the  ship  was  haunted. 

The  cook  laughed  at  the  to  him  fhnny  idea,  and 
thought  a  ghost  must  have  but  poor  taste,  to  come 
into  this  outlandish  part  of  the  world.  The  stew* 
ard,  however,  related  his  story  to  the  ship-keepers, 
and  asked  them,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
to  step  into  tlie  forecastle  in  person,  and  regale 
their  ears  with  the  mysterious  noise.  Accord- 
ingly, all  hands  (only  three,  the  other  three  being 
at  work  ashore),  descended  to  the  haunted  region. 

They  had  scarcely  entered,  when  the  groans 
were  repeated  with  even  more  horrible  emphasis 
than  before.  With  hair  erect,  and  elongated  faces, 
they  listened  sufficiently  long  to  vouch  that  the 
dread  sounds  proceeded  from  no  where  else  but 
my  berth;  and  then,  overcome  with  terror,  rushe<I 
to  the  deck,  seized  the  jolly  boat,  and  took  refbge 
on  board  our  partner  ship. 

The  black  cook  alone  remained  on  board.  He 
scorned  to  run  fVom  anything  that  could  only 
groan,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  tangible  cause  for  the  noises,  in  or  about  my 
berth,  quietly  busied  himself  about  his  galley, 
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thinking,  as  he  remarked  to  me  afterward,  that  ^<  if 
it  was  really  a  ghost,  and  it  did  the  poor  thing  any 
good  to  groan,  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection." 

In  a  short  time  the  sounds  could  be  heard  upon 
deck,  and  then  they  gradually  died  away,  until 
presently  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  affrighted 
fugitives  returned  to  the  vessel. 

"  It  is  a  ghost  or  spirit,  that's  certain,"  assevera- 
ted the  steward,  who  had  told  the  captain  of  it, 
already  before  the  latter  got  out  of  his  boat. 

^^  If  you  talk  to  me  of  ghosts  again,  stupid.  111 
put  your  head  in  a  bupjcet  of  water,"  was  the 
reply. 

This  threat  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  spiritualism  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship ; 
but  meantime,  our  ship-keepers  had  laid  their 
experience  before  the  forecastle,  the  story  of  course 
gaining  fresh  horrors  with  every  recital.  The 
case  was  so  plain — even  the  cook,  who  laughed  at 
the  whole  matter,  having  to  own  that  he  heard 
the  sounds,  and  that  thoy  were  marvelously  like 
human  groans — ^that  most  of  our  greenhorns  soon 
became  devout  believers  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  a  spirit  in  our  midst,  and  the  poor  Portu- 
guese, whose  nature  it  was  to  be  superstitious, 
turned  a  sickly  yellow,  and  began  to  shake  in  their 
boots. 

Having  heard  the  matter  duly  discussed,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  it  was  clearly  a  humpback 
that  made  the  mysterious  noise.  This  was  treated, 
however,  with  that  degree    of  scorn  which  is 
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QBually  bestowed  upon  any  reasonable  explanation 
of  a  ghost  story.  My  scornful  laagh  was  severely 
frowned  down,  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
wiseacres  that  the  groans  having  evidently  come 
from  my  berth,  and  no  where  else,  portended  some 
unheard  of  accident  to  myself  So  eagerly  does 
ignorant  humanity  swallow  the  most  egregious 
humbug,  if  there  is  only  something  supernatural 
about  it,  that  of  the  sixteen  men  who  had  proba- 
bly heard  the  same  groans  dozens  of  times  in  the 
boat,  not  one  could  now  be  convinced,  by  reason 
or  ridicule,  that  those  i^*  -question  owed  their  ex* 
istence  to  a  natural  cauo^.. 

I  found  myself  regarded  as  a  doomed  man ;  and 
certain  of  the  more  friendly  disposed  privately 
advised  mo  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  approach- 
ing calamity,  and  even  offored  to  share  their  berths 
with  me,  not  considering  it  prudent  that  I  should 
sleep  in  the  haunted  bed.  If  my  excellent  ship- 
mates before  cordially  hated  me  for  my  unsocia- 
ble spirit,  they  were  now  doubly  bitter  against 
me  on  account  of  my  present  doubts;  and  one 
poor  fellow  went  so  far  as  to  impugn  my  faith  in 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  on  the  ground  of  my 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  ghosts. 

I  joined  with  the  cook  in  laughing  at  their  fool* 
ish  fears,  (which,  by  the  way,  procured  me  the 
present  of  a  huge  piece  of  pie  from  that  worthy, 
who  declared  me  to  be  a  "good  fellow"),  and 
•lept  soundly  as  ever  before  in  my  haunted  bed* 
place. 
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The  ghost  was  the  staple  of  conyeraslioa  Aeact 
moming  at  breakfast,  and  pr^hesies  were  freelj 
made  that  before  sundown  that  day,  our  boi^ 
would  be  stove,  and  I  would  be  severely  injured, 
if  not  killed.  Fortunately  for  my  credit,  not  aa 
accident  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  our 
stay  in  the  bay.  Had  I  been  ha  the  slightest 
degree  injured,  or  even  had  our  boat  been  stove^ 
aa  was  prophesied,  this  would  have  formed  a 
well  authenticated  ghost  story,  and  I  should  no 
doubt  have  been  held  up  to  ftitnre  generations  of 
whalemen  as  a  melancholy  example  of  stubborn 
unbelief. 

Having  now  captured  six  whales,  and  the  wa- 
0on  not  having  proved  nearly  so  propitious  as  had 
been  hoped,  there  being  comparatively  few  cows 
and  calves  in  the  bay,  it  was  determined  that  ws 
should  divide  the  oil  and  proceed  on  our  cruisst. 
Our  share  of  the  proceeds  amounted  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-seven  barrels.  We  finished 
Stowing  down  and  clearing  up  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  as  we  had  kept  no  Sunday  for  the  past 
six  weeks,  the  two  captains  determined  that  the 
following  day  should  be  a  holiday. 

And  never  was  one  more  needed.  Day  after 
day  we  had  toiled  at  the  oars,  amid  rain  and  whid 
and  cold,  until  we  were  completely  exhausted  in 
body  and  spirit  It  was  given  out  on  Saturday 
ni^t  that  there  would  be  no  call  of  <<  all  hands*' 
im  the  following  morning.  .Accordingly,  I  arooa 
at  nine  o'clock,  a  much  more  comfortable  hour 
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ihtOk  half  past  four,  and  after  eating  breakfast, 
began  the  day  by  a  thorough  wash  and  a  shave,  the 
latter  more  as  a  means  of  cnltiyating  my  dilatory 
and  impatiently  longed-for  beard,  than  from  any 
real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  operation,  in 
appearance  or  feelings. 

Having  donned  a  clean  suit,  a  real  luxury,  and 
set  fire  to  a  cigar  which  I  found  in  a  comer  of  my 
chest,  I  set  out  for  the  shore,  in  company  with 
two  Portuguese,  determined  on  a  tour  of  explo- 
ration. We  had  armed  ourselves  with  boat-hooks 
and  clubs,  to  kill  the  serpents  which  we  should 
doubtless  meet  on  the  way,  and  now  set  out  m 
high  spirits.  Unluckily,  I  was  unable  to  wear 
boots,  on  account  of  sore  feet,  obtained  by  constant 
immersion  in  water,  in  the  boats.  So  after  pene- 
trating a  few  rods  into  the  jungle,  I  was  compelled 
rather  unwillingly  to  return  to  the  beach. 

My  companions,  who  proceeded,  did  not  fall  in 
with  anything  during  half  a  day's  ramble,  but 
half  a  dozen  i^rpents,  and  a  lemon  tree.  Th^y 
brought  down  their  hats  full  of  cooling,  delicious 
lemons,  which  were  soon  turned  into  lemonade. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  hanging  rather  heavily 
upon  my  hands,  I  was  tempted  to  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  a  large  ant's  nest,  which  was  pen- 
dant from  the  bough  of  a  tiee  near  the  waterside. 
Climbing  up  this  tree,  I  was  shortly  within  rsaeh 
of  the  nest,  but  had  no  sooner  laid  hands  on  it, 
with  the  design  of  plucking  it  off,  (it  was  a 
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iisaed  out  against  me  in  innumerable  swarms,  and 
before  I  could  drop  myself  down  from  my  eleva- 
tion, I  was  completely  covered  with  the  Ticioos 
creatures,  all  in  a  fever  of  rage,  and  stinging  me 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

To  pull  off  my  loose  shirt  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  In  the  next  I  was  in  the  water,  and  my 
assailants  were  swimming  helplessly  about  me. 
This  adventure,  which  procured  me  a  few  harm- 
less stings,  satisfied  any  lingering  desire  I  might 
have  entertained,  to  examine  the  interior  economy 
of  an  ant's  nest.  After  walking  about  the  beach, 
killing  a  wat^r  snake,  picking  up  a  few  harp 
shells,  and  basking  for  a  while  in  the  genial  sun, 
I  returned  on  board,  utterly  disgusted  with  Mad- 
agascar. With  the  exception  of  the  lemons  found 
by  the  Portuguese,  we  saw  nothing  eatable  on  the 
smaller  island.  Kone  of  the  fruit  trees  generally 
so  plentiful  in  the  tropics,  were  here  to  be  seen, 
and  I  doubt  if  a  day's  journey  through  the  dense 
jungle  would  have  produced  aught  but  snakes,  of 
which  there  seemed  a  sufficiency  to  colonize  all 
Ireland. 

A  little  party  was  made  up,  while  I  vas  engaged 
with  the  ants,  to  explore  a  huge,  nearly  barren 
rook,  lying  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
our  mooring  place,  and  between  ourselves  and  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  This  in  our  daily  whaling 
excursions  we  had  noted  to  be  the  resort  of  innu- 
merable flying  foxes.  I  came  back  too  late  to  join 
the  expedition,  but  learned  from  them  that  they 
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found  the  birds  (?)  flown.  They  saw  nothing, 
therefore,  but  traces,  in  broken  branches  of  trees, 
etc.,  of  their  nightly  resort  thither.  The  captain, 
however,  shot  one  of  the  foxes  before  the  day 
was  over.  It  was  a  black  animal,  with  a  head 
more  like  a  bat  than  a  fox,  very  sharp  teeth,  and 
long  claws,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  fbx. 
At  a  regular  hour  each  day,  between  ten  o'clock 
and  twelve,  the  whole  flock  which  frequented  the 
rock,  took  a  flight  over  to  the  mainland,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  eight  miles.  They  moved  in  a  solid 
mass,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  and  at  a  distance  would 
certainly  have  been  taken  for  birds. 

The  following  day,  (Monday),  to  the  joy  of 
every  one,  we  got  under  weigh  and  stood  out  of 
the  bay,  bidding  it  adieu  with  a  hearty  determin- 
ation nevdr  to  return. 


U 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

St.  Mart,  Madagascar — Applying  for  Liberty — ^It  is  granted — 
Sickness  Ashore — The  Town  and  Fort — Two  Men  remain  orer 
nig^t — They  are  taken  sick  and  die — An  Auction — Reflec- 
tions— The  Seychelles— Plans  for  leaving  the  Vessel— We  raise 
a  School  of  Whales — How  a  dead  Whale  makes  headway 
against  the  Wind— Striking  a  Finback — ••  There  blows  " — 
The  excitement  of  **  going  on  to ''  a  Whale — ^Fast  and  Loose — A 
Whale's  Revenge— The  Boat  Stove. 

On  getting  clear  of  the  land  once  more,  the  ship 
was  headed  to  the  southward,  and  the  rumor  soon 
got  afloat  that  the  captain  intended  running  into 
St.  Mary's,  a  French  colony  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Madagascar,  about  two  days  sail  from  the  mouth 
of  Antongil  Bay.  The  third  day  thereafter,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  seen  no  whales,  both  ships 
entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Mary's.  The  town,  or 
settlement,  and  fort  lie  upon  an  island  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  main  island. 

This  is  known  among  whalemen  as  the  most  fatal 
place  upon  the  entire  coast,  for  whites  ;  but  it  is 
the  only  place  on  this  part  of  the  coast  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  obtainable,  and  is,  there- 
fore, frequently  resoi'ted  to  by  whaleships. 

On  coming  to  anchor,  all  hands  proceeded  aft^ 
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to  ask  the  captain  for  a  run  ashore  during  our 
stay.  Hereupon  he  made  us  a  little  address,  stating 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  grant  the  required 
liberty,  but  telling  us  at  the  8ame  time  that  while 
those  who  returned  on  board  before  sunset  would 
run  no  risk  of  catching  the  fever,  so  surely  would 
those  die  who  remained  on  shore  over  night,  that 
he  should  refuse  to  receive  them  on  board  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  considering  them  as  certainly 
dead. 

This  sounded  like  humbug  to  some  of  the  crew. 
But  I  had  been  warned  against  going  ashore  in 
this  place,  by  the  carpenter  of  the  Betsy  Ann, 
which  vessel  had  lost  here  three  of  her  men  at  one 
visit.  I  detailed  the  information  I  had  received, 
to  the  rest,  after  we  had  retired  to  the  forecastle, 
and  convinced  them,  as  I  thought,  that  the  cap- 
tain's words  were  at  least  founded  on  fact. 

I  could  hardly  blame  the  disbelief  of  some,  for 
the  shores  past  which  we  had  been  sailing  during 
the  day,  were  so  beautiful,  and  everything  ap- 
peared to  our  rain-accustomed  eyes  so  resplendent 
in  the  genial  sunlight,  whoHC  like  we  had  not  felt 
for  two  months,  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  grim 
death  to  lurk  in  every  glade  and  hummock  of  thi' 
shore.  Yet  so  it  is.  St.  Mary's  is  unhealthy  even 
to  the  natives,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  garrison,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  precaution  and  skill,  is  annually  decimated 
by  the  deadly  coast  fever. 

To  seamen,  used  to  take  but  little  care,  and 
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seorning,  in  their  robust  health,  all  preoautionary 
meaBnres,  one  night's  stay  ashore  is  in  nearly 
every  case  fatal,  as  was  sadly  proved  by  two  of 
our  crew,  who  were  so  fool-hardy  as  to  overstay 
their  time. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  although 
1  very  strongly  desired  to  leave  the  vessel,  I  con- 
cluded not  to  expose  my  life  here.  Life,  thought 
I,  is  about  all  I  have  at  this  time  to  lose,  and  this 
I  had  rather  part  with  to  better  advantage  and  on 
a  more  inviting  occasion. 

As  our  stay  was  to  be  short,  we  had  but  half  ft 
day's  run  ashore,  one  watch  taking  the  forenoon, 
the  other  the  afternoon.  This  gave  us  time  only 
for  an  inspection  of  the  barracks,  a  short  ramble 
along  the  shell-strown  beach,  and  a  bargain  with 
the  natives  for  a  quantity  of  oocoanuts  and 
bananas. 

The  privates  of  the  garrison  are  all  natives, 
sepoys,  while  the  officers  and  musicians  are 
Europeans.  The  town  is  separated  from  the  gar- 
rison by  a  little  arm  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  water- 
side here,  on  the  garrison  side,  are  some  huge 
storehouses,  containing  naval  stores  for  the  French 
squadron  stationed  in  those  waters.  St.  Mary's  is 
visited  by  but  few  vessels.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  call  for  French  Indiamen,  but  we  were 
told  that  it  was  no  longer  so.  A  few  whalemen, 
and  an  occasional  French  or  English  cruiser,  with 
half  a  dozen  bullock  droghers,  are  the  only  ves* 
sels  that  enliven  its  harbors. 
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The  French  have  made  more  persistent  efforts 
than  any  other  nation  for  the  colonization  and 
conquest  of  Madagascar,  but  their  success  has 
been  marvelously  inproportionate  to  their  efforts. 
And  their  failure  is  not  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants,  although  these  have  always  hated 
and  harrassed  the  foreigner;  but  almost  entirely 
to  the  prevalence  all  along  the  seacoast  of  the 
island,  of  a  deadly  malaria,  to  which  nearly  every 
European  resident  sooner  or  later  falls  a  prey. 
Grim  death  himself  keeps  guard  at  the  portals  of 
this  fertile  island. 

Those  who  had  "liberty"  in  the  forenoon, 
returned  on  board  in  due  time,  laden  with  shells 
and  fruit.  Directly  after  dinner  we  of  the  lar- 
board watch  were  set  ashore,  where  we  amused 
ourselves  in  various  ways  till  half  an  hour  before 
sunset,  when  all  but  two  of  our  number  rendered 
themselves  on  board.  These  two  had  determined 
to  spend  the  night  ashore,  all  our  remonstrances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  following  morning,  as  we  were  getting 
under  way,  they  came  alongside  in  a  shore  boat. 
As  they  approached  the  vessel,  the  captain  hailed 
them,  asking  what  they  wanted.  They  were  now 
ready  to  come  on  board,  said  they. 

"  I  have  marked  <  deceased  1 '  opposite  your 
names  on  the  muster  roll.  I  consider  you  dead 
men.  I  can  not  reAise  to  let  you  come  on  board 
but  would  rather  you  would  stay  ashore." 

They  protested  that  they  were  in  excellent 
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health,  and  felt  not  the  slightest  ill  effects  from 
their  night's  exposure. 

"  I  will  give  you  your  clothing  if  yoa  will  stay 
on  shore." 

But  they  had  no  desire  to  he  left  behind,  hav- 
ing learned  how  little  chance  there  was  to  get 
away  from  the  place,  and  harboring  no  wish  to 
starve  on  shore.  So  they  were  permitted  to  come 
aboard,  and  turned  to  their  work  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  They'll  die  before  three  days  are  over,*'  said 
the  captain  to  me,  who  had  just  then  taken  charge 
of  the  helm,  the  ship  being  now  under  weigh. 

They  were  living  and  in  apparently  good  health 
all  day.  But  in  the  course  of  the  following  night 
both  were  taken  sick,  their  first  symptoms  being 
a  violent  diarrhea,  with  cold  sweats ;  and  before 
forty-eight  hours  both  were  dead.  Two  others 
were  meantime  laid  low  with  the  same  disease, 
and  only  recovered  by  the  most  faithful  attend- 
ance, and  the  strictest  care  as  to  diet.  This  was 
our  first  burying  of  the  dead,  and  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  suddenness  of  the  affliction,  it  was 
a  solemn  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  burial,  in  accordance  with 
universal  custom  on  ship  board,  the  effects  of  the 
deceased  were  disposed  of  at  auction.  In  the 
merchant  service,  where  the  proceeds  of  such  a 
sale  go  with  the  wages  of  the  deceased  to  his 
heirs,  perhaps  a  widow  and  family  of  children,  an 
auction  is  often  made  the  occasion  of  a  display  of 
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generosity  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  shipmateti 
who  bid  in  the  various  articles  at  much  more  than 
their  real  value,  and  thus  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  support  of  the  bereaved  family. 

The  men  found  in  the  forecastle  of  a  whaleship 
are,  however,  generally  castaways  in  the  world — 
young  fellows  who  have  run  away  from  the  pater- 
nal home,  and  have  no  one  depending  upon  them 
for  support.  The  proceeds,  if  the  deceased  is  out  of 
debt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  of  course  reserved 
for  the  relatives;  but  these  do  not  often  know 
of  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  only  by  accident  in 
many  cases  that  they  ever  learn  of  the  decease  of 
the  wanderer. 

Of  the  death  of  these  men,  I  speak  reluctantly, 
and  with  pain.  Both  were  delirious  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  short  illness,  and  senseless 
for  some  time  before  death,  so  that  the  grim 
monster  did  not  come  with  many  terrors.  Bat 
to  those  who  looked  on,  vainly  wishing  for  power 
to  help,  the  spectacle  was  distressing.  The  sick 
men's  minds  were  but  little  prepared  for  the  great 
change;  and  although  the  captain  endeavored  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  to  administer  to  them  in 
their  sane  moments  the  consolations  of  religion, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  they  died  *^as  the 
beasts  that  perish." 

The  gloom  which  hangs  over  a  forecastle,  when 
some  of  its  members  have  been  suddenly  taken 
away,  lasted  here  a  shorter  time,  and  was  leM 
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generally  felt  than  is  nsual.  Our  crew  were  not 
seamen.  Tbey  had  not  the  many  finer  traits  of 
character  which  distinguish  the  true  sailor.  They 
were  selfish,  and  their  many  months  of  close 
intercourse  with  each  other  had  not  called  out 
those  strong  feelings  of  afiectionate  regard  which 
obtain  among  merchant  seamen  under  such  oir« 
cumstances. 

We  were  now  cruising  off  the  beautiful  shores 
of  Bourbon  again,  but  meeting  with  no  whales 
there  our  captain  determined  to  take  a  short  cruise 
around  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  Sooloo  sea.  Several  of  our  boatsteerers  and 
officers  had  visited  the  Seychelles,  and  described 
them  as  most  beautifully  situated,  fertile,  and 
inhabited  by  a  very  innocent  and  quiet-lived 
people,  the  descendants  of  French  settlers  and  the 
natives.  We  therefore  looked  forward  to  having 
at  last  a  pleasant  run  ashore,  when  we  should 
arrive  there,  as  it  was  understood  that  the  vessel 
would  make  a  stay  of  at  least  a  week  at  one  or 
other  of  the  Islands. 

Our  passage,  which  was  made  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  continuous  cruise,  the  vessel  being 
hove  to  under  reefed  sails  every  evening,  and 
standing  on  under  short  canvas  all  day,  was  the 
pleasantest  we  had  yet  experienced.  For  part  of 
the  way  the  south-east  tradewinds  wafted  us  softly 
along  through  a  climate  which  seemed  that  of  an 
eternal  spring,  filling  us  with  joyous  anticipations 
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of  the  delights  of  a  land  which  lies  in  the  traek 
of  these  genial  breezes. 

For  myself,  I  had  determined  that  I  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  vessel, 
as  I  was  heartily  tired  of  the  monotony  and  dirt 
of  a  whaleship,  as  well  as  of  the  ignorance  and 
brutality  of  those  whom  I  was  compelled  to  own 
as  shipmates  in  the  forecastle.  (These  fellows,  who 
claimed  to  be  sailors  because  they  had  contracted 
all  the  vices  usually,  but  in  many  cases  erroneously, 
attributed  to  seamen,  were  to  me  day  by  day 
growing  more  unendurable.  I  had  on  several 
occasions  cut  off  all  communications  with  them, 
keeping  company  only  with  the  three  Portuguese. 
It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  hold  such  relations 
to  individuals  with  whom  one  is  thrown  in  constant 
contact,  and  I  had  already  before  we  sailed  into 
Antongil  Bay,  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  at 
the  first  favorable  chance  leave  the  ship. 

Of  course  this  determination  of  mine  was  not 
hinted  to  any  one  else  ;  although,  as  is  usual  in 
whaleships,  the  subject  of  *'  running  away  "  was 
daily  discussed  in  the  forecastle.  I  had  learned 
ere  this  voyage  that  '*  a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise 
head,"  and  justly  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  the  success  of  my  scheme  was  to  say 
nothing  about  it. 

I  had  some  time  since  settled  the  preliminarias 
in  my  own  mind,  and  now,  as  it  became  certain 
that  we  should  visit  the  Seychelles,  prepared  som* 
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fihlft  dotbing,  which  I  more  eip^cially  desired  to 
take  with  me.  I  judged,  from  what  the  boatsteer- 
etn  told  me  of  the  islandB,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impofifiible  to  get  safely  away  from  a  whaleship 
there,  unless  some  merchant  vessel  was  Just  then 
in  port,  in  which  to  take  passage.  I  trusted  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  but  had  determined  tp 
tiy  an  escape  into  th^  country,  if  nothing  better 
offered. 

By  dint  of  diligent  inquiry,  I  had  learned  all 
that  was  to  be  gathered  from  those  who  had  before 
visited  the  place,  as  to  the  manners  of  the  inhab- 
itants, their  language,  the  peculiarities  of  the  di£> 
ftfent  islands,  and  the  modes  of  trans][>ort  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  excitement  for  the  mind,  my  pirojected 
flight  was  the  alUabsorbing  topic  with  me.  I 
thought  and  dreamt  of  nought  else,  and  often 
longed  to  take  some  one  to  my  confidence,  and 
talk  over  my  ideas  with  him.  But  this  I  dare  not 
risk. 

Meantime  we  were  cruising  along,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  whales,  all  hands  being  anxious 
to  fhll  in  with  and  capture  a  whale  or  two,  in  order 
that  our  contemplated  stop  at  the  Seychelle  islands, 
which  seemed  somewhat  dependent  on  this  con* 
tingency,  might  be  secured  beyond  doubt. 

tn  fact,  every  circumstance  in  our  lives  Ttas 
henceforth  viewed  merely  as  it  would  affect  or  b< 
affi»oted  by  the  looked-for  liberty  at  the  BeyeheUei* 
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Was  some  one  in  trouble — "  Never  mind,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself, "  we'll  be  in  the  Seychelles 
soon." 

Did  one  have  a  nice  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  trowson 
less  patched  than  usaal — "  Those  are  intended  for 
my  go-ashore  suit  at  the  Seychelles." 

Was  our  diurnal  duff  raw,  or  rice  badly  cooked^ 
"  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  Seychelles,"  was  the  com- 
forting reflection. 

Even  a  quarrel  in  the  forecastle  was  tempora- 
rily patched  up,  to  be  settled  by  due  course  of 
flsticufiFb  "  on  our  arrival  at  the  Seychelles." 

Our  entire  lives  hinged  upon  that  now  delight- 
ful name. 

It  was  when  we  were  about  half  way  between 
Bourbon  and  the  Seychelles,  that  one  morning 
whales  were  seen  from  the  masthead.  They  were 
to  windward  of  us,  and  were  going  along  at  steady 
rate,  evidently  making  a  passage.  Hour  after 
hour,  as  we  stood  after  them,  the  musical  cry  of 
"there  blows,"  was  shouted  from  the  masthead 
by  the  dozen  men  there  gathered  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  fish  ;  until  finally,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  it  was  judged  a  favorable  time  to  lower. 

The  whales  had  just  turned  flukes,  and  it  wan 
thought,  as  they  were  not  under  very  great  head- 
way, that  by  means  of  oars  and  sails  we  might 
place  the  boats  in  a  favorable  position  for  fasten- 
ing by  the  time  they  rose  again.  Luckily  for  ua, 
while  yet  urging  the  boats  ahead,  the  whales 
appeared  at  but  very  little  distance  firom  us,  and 
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the  second  mate  at  once  palled  up  and  stmck  one. 
We  made  for  another  fish,  hut  the  school  immedu 
ately  disappeared,  leaving  the  struck  whale  to 
fight  his  own  hattles. 

He  however  did  not  seem  disposed  to  fight. 
The  iron  had  been  darted  into  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  evidently  in  great  agony.  He  did  not 
sound  when  struck,  as  is  usual  with  sperm  whales, 
but  ailer  giving  two  or  three  violent  strokes  on 
the  water  with  his  flukes,  began  rolling  round 
and  round,  until  he  had  a  large  part  of  one  tub- 
full  of  the  second  mate's  line  wound  about  his 
body.  In  his  agony  he  would  occasionally  dart 
wildly  through  the  water,  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
sumed his  rolling  again,  seeming,  I  thought,  to  be 
trying  by  this  means  to  extract  the  dart. 

This  rolling  over  of  course  gave  a  fiedr  chance 
for  a  lance  to  be  aimed  at  his  breast,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  he  was  struck  he  was  in  his  flurry, 
throwing  his  ponderous  body  about  with  the  swift- 
ness and  agility  of  a  mackerel. 

When  he  was  dead,  and  rolled  over  "  fin  out," 
we  had  an  instance  of  how  surely  a  dead  whale 
will  v:ork  to  windward — that  is,  will  drift  against 
the  force  of  both  wind  and  sea.  The  vessel,  by 
brisk  working,  had  been  brought  to  windward  of 
our  prize  and  hove  to.  While,  however,  the  fluke 
chain'  and  its  adjuncts  were  being  prepared,  she 
drifted  off  again  to  leeward.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  so  un  wieldly  a  body  as  a  whale,  Ijing 
helpless  upon  the  water,  would  have  drifted  off 
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nearly  as  fast  as  the  vessel ;  bat  on  the  contraiy, 
we  could  plainly  see  that  it  moved,  if  at  all,  the 
other  way,  against  the  wind. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  "  asked  I  of 
the  mate,  while  we  were  trying  out. 

"  Whalemen  say  it  is  caused  by  the  lower  fin  of 
the  whale,  which  hangs  loosely  down  in  the  water 
as  he  lies  upon  his  side.  As  the  sea  sweeps  under 
the  body,  this  fin  catches  the  water  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  being  yet  bound  by  the  muscles,  at 
each  sweep  throws  the  whale's  body  slightly  back, 
thus  neutralizing  the  force  of  the  wave." 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  huge  finback  of  the 
kind  called  the  sulphur-bottom.  They  are  very 
large,  and  the  blubber  is  reputed  to  make  oil  fully 
equal  to  sperm  oil.  Marvelous  stories  are  told  by 
whalemen,  of  the  size  of  these  sulphur-bottoms, 
some  having  been  taken  which  turned  out  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
barrels  of  oil.  They  run,  on  being  struck,  just  as 
does  the  real  fin-back,  and  oftentimes  sink  when 
at  the  point  of  death,  thus  again  disappointing 
the  expectant  whaleman. 

The  mode  most  depended  on  for  capturing  them 
is  to  go  on  with  a  lance  and  an  iron  in  the  bows. 
The  lance  being  darted  first,  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  suppose  that  it  has  struck  his  life,  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  iron.  If  it  has  not 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound,  the  iron  is  withheld,  as 
in  that  case  the  fish  would  go  off  at  top  speed, 
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and  the  ooat  would  only  have  to  cat  looee^  with 
the  lose  of  a  harpoon  and  a  portion  of  the  line. 

Many  whalemen  will  not  lower  for  Bulphnr-bot- 
toms,  considering  them  too  trouhlesome.  Our 
captain  was  of  this  opinion,  and  the  monster  fish 
used,  therefore,  to  pass  the  vessel  with  perfect 
impunity.  Their  spout  resemhles  a  sperm  whale's, 
but  they  differ  in  shape,  having  no  hump,  and 
being  much  longer. 

"  Does  any  one  ever  try  finbacks— or  how  is  it 
known  that  they  run  ?  "  I  asked,  one  evening  as 
we  stood  by  the  try -fires,  discussing  the  merits  of 
lulphur-bottoms,  and  other  running  whales. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  second  mate,  "  most  people  have 
a  desire  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  question, 
and  generally  do  so  before  they  can  rest  easy 
while  a  fat  finback  is  sailing  lazily  past  them. 
Last  voyage  we  were  cruising  in  the  Sooloo  sea, 
where  the  skipper  now  talks  of  going,  when  one 
beautiful  afternoon,  as  we  were  gently  gliding 
over  a  sea  almost  as  smooth  as  glass,  a  good  sized 
finback  hove  his  ridge  out  of  water  just  ahead  of 
the  boat.  We  had  lowered  for  a  school  of  sperm 
whales,  gallied  them  by  some  accident,  and  were 
now  returning  aboard  empty-handed,  to  get  a 
javoing  fVom  the  skipper.  As  I  sat  in  the  bow, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  get  under  shelter  of  the  sail, 
which  fiapped  lazily  against  the  mast,  the  thought 
struck  me  to  fasten  to  this  fish,  and  prove  for  my« 
eelf  what  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  would  be. 
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'<  I  motioned  to  the  boatsteerer  to  lay  the  boat 
round,  bo  that  with  the  little  headway  she  had 
she  would  glide  on  him  and  give  me  a  fair  dart- 
As  he  came  within  reach  I  put  out  my  utmost 
strength  and  Bent  an  iron  deep  into  his  bilge. 

"  He  never  stopped  to  kick,  but  putting  his 
head  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge,  started  off 
at  Buch  speed  as  I  don't  believe  whale-boat  ever 
went  before. 

'^  Mast  and  sail  were  carried  straight  over  the 
stern,  and  as  the  boatsteerer,  in  obedience  to  my 
cry,  held  in  the  line,  before  I  could  grasp  the 
boat-hatchet  and  cut  line,  we  wore  half  full  of 
water.  With  such  force  was  the  boat  dragged 
through  the  water  that  she  leaked  like  a  sieve  from 
the  strain.  This  specimen  of  a  finback's  running 
powers  satisfied  me  fully." 

It  was  on  a  calm  and  beautiful  day,  a  weeli^ 
before  we  saw  the  long  wished-for  Seychelles,  that 
the  captain,  who  was  taking  a  walk  around  the 
vessel,  noticed  the  man  at  the  foreroyal-masthead 
gazing  placidly  down  upon  deck,  instead  of  ke^p- 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  waste  of  waters  before  him. 

*'  There  are  no  whales  down  here,  Henry,"  re- 
marked he,  by  way  of  reminder  of  his  duty. 

**  Well,  captain,"  drawled  out  Henry,  who  was 
as  good-natured  and  stupid  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
"  there  are  none  up  here." 

The  ca])tain  grinned,  as  did  all  who  heard  the 
reply.    Scarce  a  minute  had  elapsed,  howfveri 
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before  the  mate,  who  was  at  the  main  royal 
masthead,  sang  out  lustily,  "  There  she  Whitewa- 
ters/' a  cry  which  roused  all  hands  from  a  pleas- 
ant doze,  and  caused  some  of  ns  to  run  np  the 
rigging  to  examine  for  ourselves  the  "white- 
water." 

"  There  blows,"  repeated  the  masthead 's-man. 

"  One,"  said  the  captain. 

"  There  blows  I  "  from  the  masthead. 

"  Two,"  from  the  captain. 

"There  blows  I" 

"Three." 

"  There  blows  I " 

"  Pour." 

"  There  blows  I " 

"  Sperm  whales,  by  all  that's  good  and  bad," 
now  shouted  the  captain  in  ecstacy.  "  Get  your 
boats  ready,  while  T  iro  .-ilofY  fifn]  watch  thorn." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  backinir  the  main 
yard,  for  there  was  scarce  a  breath  of  air,  and  the 
ship  had  not  steerage  way  on.  The  whales  were 
about  two  miles  off,  and  it  was  determined  to 
lower  as  soon  as  they  turned  flukes,  and  try  to 
get  fast  the  next  .rising. 

"  You  may  as  well  cast  loose  the  paddles.  Char- 
ley,"  said  the  boatsteerer,  as  I  was  making  ready 
some  of  the  boat-gear,  "  we  shall  not  use  the  oars 
mnch  to-day." 

"  There  goes  flukes,"  was  the  signal  for  lower- 
ing the  boats,  and  we  set  out  merrily  for  the  spot 
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where  the  fish  were  expected  to  make  their  next 
appearance. 

After  pulling  ahout  a  mile,  the  oars  were  peaked, 
and  the  balance  of  the  distance  was  overcome  by 
means  of  the  paddles.  To  use  these,  the  crew 
sit  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  with  their  faces 
toward  the  bow.  This  is  therefore  a  much  pleaa- 
anter  way  of  approaching  a  whale  than  by  pull- 
ing, or  rowing^  as  landsmen  would  say.  In  fact, 
although  much  is  said  of  the  excitement  of  whal- 
ing, I  doubt  if  much  of  this  excitement  is  felt  by 
those  who,  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  fish, 
have  no  further  share  in  his  capture  than  placing 
the  boat  in  a  position  to  enable  the  harpooneers- 
man  to  "  make  fast." 

The  boatheader,  as  commanding  officer  on  the 
occasion,  no  doubt  feels  a  pleasant  degree  of 
elevation,  while  the  boatsteerer,  if  he  has  confi- 
dence in  the  "  header  "  and  in  himself,  is  alto 
under  the  influence  of  a  pleasing  excitement, 
and  thinks  it  glorious  sport.  But  to  the  men  at 
the  oars  it  is,  I  judge,  a  good  deal  as  though  they 
were  being  conveyed  to  the  center  of  a  field  of 
battle,  blindfolded,  and  seated  on  a  car,  with  their 
backs  to  the  enemy.  It  is  only  in  fine  weather, 
when  sailing  is  feasible,  or  paddling  becomes  neces- 
sary, that  I  ever  saw  a  whaleboat's  crew  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  and  capture.  Then 
indeed,  as  on  this  occasion,  it  is  glorious  sport. 

The  whales  rose  one  by  one,  and  at  considerik 
ble  distances  from  each  other,  thus  giving  several 
15 
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boats  an  opportunity  for  getting  fast.  Our 
chance  was,  liowever,  likely  to  be  the  best,  as  the 
whale  nearest  us  was  approaching  the  boat,  meet- 
ing her  head  and  head. 

**  Paddle  silently,  boys,"  whispered  the  mate. 

We  dipped  our  paddles  into  the  water  with 
long  and  easy  sweeps,  scarce  breathing,  for  fear 
of  startling  the  whale  who,  occasionally  spouting, 
was  surging  slowly  toward  us.  He  was  entirely 
unsuspicious  of  our  presence,  and  acted  as  though 
half  asleep.  More  than  fifteen  minutes  elapsed 
before  we  were  sufficiently  near  to  lay  aside  our 
paddles — ^fifteen  minutes  of  eager  excitement  to 
every  one  of  us. 

The  boat  soon  lost  her  headway,  and  now  lay 
almost  motionless  upon  the  water.  The  boat- 
0teerer,  iron  in  hand,  stood  with  his  knee  against 
the  lubber-chock.  We  had  resumed  our  seats, 
but  with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  oars,  were 
engrossed  in  watching  the  whales.  The  mate,  in 
the  stern,  having  thrown  the  bight  of  the  line 
about  the  loggerhead,  was  now  slowly  laying  the 
boat  around  with  his  steering  oar,  to  give  Barnard 
a  better  chance. 

On  came  the  whale — very  slowly,  I  thought — 
every  moment  of  delay  increasing  the  excite- 
ment. Every  breath  was  held;  no  one  dared 
move  a  jot. 

The  dropping  of  a  pin  in  the  boat  might  almost 
have  been  heard,  and  if  heard  would  certainly 
have  excited  numberless  internal  oaths,  so  fearfai 
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were  we  of  disturbiog  the  yet  nnconscionB  whale. 
Now  we  were  within  dart. 

Why  don't  you  throw  your  iron  ?  is  a  question 
frown ingly  expressed  upon  every  countenance. 

Giving  the  boat  a  last  strong  sweep  around,  so 
as  to  bring  her  bows  at  right  angles  with  his  body, 
the  mate  nods,  as  a  sign  to  dart,  and  on  the  instant 
a  startled  splash  of  the  whale's  flukes  proclaims 
that  we  are  last. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  we  grasped  our  oars 
and  backed  water.  The  whale  darted  under  the 
boat,  but  did  not  sound  to  a  great  depth.  All  was 
now  noise  and  activity. 

*<  Haul  in,  he's  not  going  to  sound,"  cried  the 
mate. 

"  Are  those  lances  ready  ?  " 

The  lances  were  already  out  of  their  becket,  and 
in  another  moment  were  on  their  rests.  The 
whale,  after  lying  for  a  few  moments  quite  still 
at  the  depth  to  which  he  bad  sounded,  as  we  could 
tell  by  our  line,  rose  to  the  surface  not  fiir  fnum 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  "  throwing  his  jaw  off," 
(as  opening  his  mouth  is  called),  darted  about  in 
a  circle,  evidently  preparing  himself  for  mischief. 

As  he  swept  in  a  circle  around  the  boat,  we  were 
compelled  to  follow  him,  turning  the  boat  contin- 
ually to  keep  her  bead  on.  The  mate  kept  a 
taut  line  on  him,  determined  to  lose  no  time 
before  lancing.  But  bis  gyrations  did  not  afford 
an  opportunity.  Twice  he  darted  for  the  boat^ 
but  each  time  sounded  to  a  little  depth  before 
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coming  within  dart.  This  play  oontinaed  half  an 
hour  or  more,  and  our  utmost  efforts  were  required 
at  times  to  keep  the  boat  from  being  capsized,  so 
swiftly  did  he  drag  her  around. 

"  If*  we  only  had  a  loose  boat  here  now,  to  lance 
him,  or  engage  his  attention  for  a  moment,''  mut- 
tered Barnard,  whose  berth  at  the  steering  oar 
was  just  now  of  the  most  unpleasant. 

"  Blast  the  ugly  beast,  Barnard,  we'll  have  to 
give  a  little  more  line ;  the  boat  came  near  being 
capsized  that  last  round,"  said  the  mate. 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  this  had  been  deemed 
Inevitable,  but  by  instinctively  crowding  over  to 
the  upper  side,  and  by  the  activity  of  the  boat- 
steerer  with  his  steering  oar,  we  were  saved  from 
that  mishap. 

"  There,  we're  loose  by  all  that's  devilish ! "  was 
Barnard's  exclamation  as  the  boat  suddenlv  ceased 
to  whirl  round,  and  our  line  floated  loosely  on  the 
water.  The  whale,  as  though  knowing  he  was 
released,  immediately  started  off  at  a  speed  which 
rendered  all  chase  useless.  He  had  gotten  the 
line  into  his  mouth  which  was  wide  open  all  the 
time,  and  with  the  constant  strain  it  had  chafed  in 
two  against  the  rough  skin  on  his  jaw. 

AVith  disappointed  looks  we  watched  our  whale, 
fie  made  good  headway  from  us,  and  at  last  turned 
flukes  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  still  heading  from 
vs. 

"I  did  not  know  but  he  would  come  back,  and 
give  us  another  chance,"   remarked    the  mate. 
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<*He  seemed  to  be  an  ugly  tempered  fellow,  and 
they  sometimes  come  back  to  have  a  little  re- 
venge." 

We  laaghed  at  this,  and  commenced  pulling 
ddwn  toward  the  other  boats,  which  we  saw 
about  two  miles  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  our  whale  had  taken. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  we  were 
yet  slowly  pulling  along,  discussing  our  adventure, 
when  the  boatsteerer  suddenly  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice, — 

'<  Pull  hard  I  pull  hard  I  there's  a  whale  under 
us!" 

Before  this  could  be  done— in  fact,  before  he  had 
fairly  uttered  his  warning — we  heard  a  crash,  and 
felt  the  boat  lifted  up  under  us.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment  all  but  the  mate  and  myself  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  the  boat  was  restored  to  her  equi- 
librium, half  filled  and  leaking  fast  at  every  seam. 

The  whale,  which  had  struck  beneath  the  tub^ 
oarsman's  thwart,  was  now  standing  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  water,  with  his  jaw  thrown  wide  open, 
and  his  junk  raised  in  the  air.  Thus  he  remained 
for  the  space  of  a  minute,  seemingly  waiting  for 
something  to  drop  into  his  extended  maw:  then 
resuming  his  horizontal  position  he  once  more 
made  off. 

Had  the  men  been  in  the  boat,  the  mate  would 
have  fastened  to  him  again,  wrecked  as  we  were. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  lay  the  boat's  head  round, 
and  to  have  struck  him  from  the  stem  would  have 
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exposed  all  to  almost  certain  deetniction,  without 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  the  whale.  We 
immediately  commenced  bailing  the  boat,  each 
man  as  he  crawled  aboard  over  bow  or  stem  (for 
so  fall  of  water  was  the  boat,  that  a  tonoh  npon 
hijr  side  would  have  capsized  her),  going  to  work. 
Backets,  hats,  shoes,  and  every  thing  else  available 
were  brought  into  requisition,  and  we  soon  got  the 
water  so  far  under  that  two  men  could  be  set  to 
work  with  paddles ;  and  thus  while  the  rest  bailed 
we  slowly  reached  the  ship.  Here  the  boat  was 
wrapped  round  with  mats  and  ropes,  and  hoisted 
in  to  be  repaired.  A  few  of  her  after  timbers 
were  broken ;  nearly  every  plank  was  started,  and 
Ker  keel  was  splintered  in  two  places. 

The  whale,  as  we  knew  by  our  iron  which  was 
sticking  in  his  back,  was  the  same  we  had  struck. 
After  going  down  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  his 
temper  probably  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
he  returned  to  wreak  revenge  on  his  assailants. 
Barnard,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  him,  said 
he  saw  a  huge  body  glistening  as  it  rose  rapidly 
under  the  boat,  and  at  once  guessed  it  to  be  a 
whale,  not  thinking  however,  till  we  all  saw  the 
iron  in  his  back,  that  it  was  the  whale. 

None  of  the  other  boats  succeeded  in  getting 
fkst.  The  crews  said  that  although  that  portion 
of  the  school  which  they  were  pursuing,  was  at 
least  two  miles  from  us,  they  knew  the  moment 
we  got  fast,  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  every 
Whale. 
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Mahb — A  Newspaper — ^The  Islnnde— Their  Inhabitants — A  la^ 
man's  Paradise— Plans  for  Escape— George  Thompson's  Tarn 
— A  Cruise  in  a  Whale-boat — The  Escape — Sailing  along 
Shore— The  Arriral  at  Mouunbiqne— Conoeming  Attempts  U 
Desert  from  Whaleships— Soma  Reaaons  Ibr  the  Freqnenq^ 
of  snch  Attempts. 

Wb  cruised  for  abont  a  week  after  the  accident 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  hopes  to  see 
the  school  of  whales  again,  and  make  prizes  of 
some  of  them.  Not  meeting  with  whales  howevet, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  stood  in  for  the  land, 
which  was  never  during  the  week  more  than  one 
day's  sail  off,  and  in  twenty  hours  were  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Port  Victoria,  or  Mah^,  as  it  ts 
more  generally  called,  that  being  the  name  of  the 
Island  upon  which  the  town  is  located. 

We  came  to  anchor  at  night,  and  at  early  dawn 
were  boarded  by  the  harbor  master,  (whose  prin- 
cipal business  seemed  to  be  to  receive  and  dispense 
news)  and  shortly  after  by  a  host  of  natives, 
who  brought  alongside  all  manner  of  fVuits  and 
vegetables,  and — wonder  of  wonders — some  copiei 
of  a  newspaper,  published  on  the  Island. 

'*  The  SeycheUe  iVetot  LeU^,''  BO  it  was  called,  was 
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a  diminntive  specimen  of  newspaperdom,  printed 
on  very  coarse,  dark  paper,  and  from  what  is 
known  by  printers  as  pica  type.  One-half  was 
in  English  and  the  other  half  French,  a  great 
part  of  the  latter  being  taken  up  with  the  never- 
£Eiiling  feuilUton.  I  purchased  a  copy  for  a  plug 
of  tobacco,  and  read  the  news  while  discussing  my 
breakfast,  a  compound  luxury  I  had  not  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time. 

Mah^,  which  is  the  principal,  and  I  believe 
largest  of  the  Seychelle  group,  is  sixteen  miles 
long,  and  about  four  miles  broad.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, as  are  all  the  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  but 
is  withal  very  fertile,  and  has  a  most  enchanting 
climate.  The  natives,  who  use  the  French  lan- 
guage, understanding  but  little  English,  are  of 
various  hues,  from  the  light  olive  of  the  southern 
Frenchman  to  the  coal  black  of  the  native  Mada- 
gassy. 

These  islands  were  first  settled  by  Frenchmen, 
and  belonged  to  the  French  until  1794.  They  are 
now  a  dependency  of  the  government  of  the  Mau- 
ritius. But  although  the  English  flag  flies  there, 
and  British  colonial  laws  are  administered,  the 
inhabitants  yet  cherish  their  love  for  "  la  belle 
France,^*  and  I  never  heard  "  vive  la  republique " 
shouted  with  more  fervency  than  by  one  of  our 
visitors  when  talking  with  the  captain  on  the  then 
recent  great  events  in  France. 

In  days  past,  before  the  English  abolished 
slavery,  numbers  of  M.adagassy  were  brought  to 
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these  islands  as  slaves.  Their  descendants  still 
form  in  great  part  the  laboring  classes.  They  are 
a  boorish  and  rude  set,  and  have  profited  little 
from  their  admixture  with  the  gentle  and  peace- 
ful French  Creole  population,  except  indeed  where, 
as  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  case,  a  fusion  of 
the  two  races  has  taken  place.  The  whites  are 
still  the  leading  people,  and  have  the  commerce 
of  the  islands  in  their  hands.  They  take  great 
pride  in  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  look  down 
with  no  little  contempt  upon  mulattoes  and  quad- 
roons, while  these  in  turn  despise  the  wooltj- 
headed  descendants  of  the  Madagassy.  The 
whites  and  those  of  mixed  blood  have  all  the 
grace  and  liveliness  peculiar  to  the  French  char- 
acter, tempered  with  a  gentleness  which  renders 
the  men  almost  feminine  in  their  manners,  and 
makes  the  women  very  charming. 

The  islands — there  are  thirty  in  the  group-^ 
seemed  to  me  the  realization  of  a  lazy  man's  idea 
of  paradise.  The  constant  sea-breeze  tempers  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  makes  the  air  slightly  invig- 
orating instead  of  enervating.  All  kinds  of  trop- 
ical fruits  grow  spontaneously,  or  with  the  least 
possible  degree  of  care,  in  a  most  generous  soil. 
Shelter  is  scarcely  needed,  and  clothing,  beyond 
what  decency  prescribes,  is  altogether  superfluous. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  therefore,  if  the  peo- 
ple are  ^Moless,"  and  live  contentedly  a  quiei, 
inactive  existence.  On  many  of  the  smaller 
islands,  so  I  was  informed,  bananas,  bread-firoit and 
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fish  are  the  principal  food  of  the  natives,  who 
build  their  huts  under  the  shade  of  a  pleasant 
grove,  and,  to  use  an  expression  of  our  black 
cook,  "have  Sunday  every  day  in  the  week.** 

No  sooner  were  we  in  port  than  plans  without 
number  were  formed  and  discussed  in  the  forecaa* 
tie,  by  those  who  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  the 
ship  or  the  business  she  was  engaged  in,  and 
therefore  desired  to  leave — or  to  state  it  in  blunt 
English,  to  desert.  Of  our  entire  crew,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  boatsteerers  and  officers 
whose  interests  were  of  course  identified  with  the 
yessel,  none  but  one  Portuguese  and  the  black 
cook  really  cared  to  stay.  Each  of  the  others  had 
A  plan  for  making  good  his  own  escape ;  and  at  a 
distance,  while  we  were  yet  at  sea,  each  of  these 
plans  looked  feasible  enough. 

Some  thought  to  take  one  of  the  ship's  boats, 
and  go  in  her  to  some  of  the  other  islands, 
where,  setting  the  boat  adrift,  they  would  conceal 
themselves  till  the  ship  was  necessitated  to  leave 
those  waters.  Some  thought  to  procure  a  passage 
to  a  neighboring  island  in  a  small  coasting  pin« 
nace.  Others  yet  were  convinced  that  they  would 
be  able  to  subsist  in  the  mountain  region  of  Mah^, 
and  render  all  search  for  them  futile. 

Once  in  port,  and  with  the  land  staring  them  in 
the  face,  several  lost  heart  altogether,  and  aban- 
doned further  thought  of  an  undertaking  in  which 
they  would  have,  without  means,  to  cast  them- 
ielves  among  strangers,  most  of  whom  could  not 
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even  anderstand  their  laDgnage.  The  rest  found 
their  plans  of  escape  so  little  conformable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  that  they  were  forced  to 
devise  new  ways  and  means. 

Meantime,  the  captain  was  making  preparations 
to  thwart  any  attempts  at  desertion,  by  putting 
such  of  the  natives  as  would  serve  him,  on  the 
alert,  preparing  to  use  them  as  scouts  who  could 
be  quickly  put  upon  the  track  of  those  who  failed 
to  return  on  board  in  due  season.  Whaling  cap- 
tains, in  general^  are  up  to  pretty  much  all  the 
tricks  of  their  crews,  and  always  chose  a  **  lib- 
erty "  port  with  an  eye  to  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  retaking  fugitives.  Not  one  whaleship  in  fifty 
brings  home  from  a  three  years*  cruise  the  crew 
which  took  her  out.  Few  young  men  are  satis- 
fied with  the  monotonous  life  of  a  whaleman,  and 
fewer  yet  are  proof  against  the  seductions  of  the 
shore,  when  visiting  it,  as  we  were  now,  after 
eleven  months  of  hard  fare  and  all  manner  of 
privation.  So  that  most  of  those  who  complete  the 
voyage,  (here  of  course  I  speak  of  the  forecastle 
hands),  do  so  not  from  choice,  but  because  the 
vigilance  of  the  captain,  or  their  own  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  resources,  has  rendered  their 
escape  impossible.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
A  whaleship*8  forecastle  than  to  hear  the  crew,  even 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  voyage,  speak  of  their 
hopes  to  escape  at  the  next  port. 

And  here  is  shown  the  wisdom  of  captains  and 
owners  in  shipping  none  but  green  hands.    Sailort 
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it  ii  n^xt  to  impossible  to  keep  on  board  when 
they  onco  take  it  into  their  heads  to  leave.  Used  to 
foreign  lands  and  ways,  they  fear  not  to  throw 
themselves  at  haphazard  among  any  people,  sure 
that  they  will  be  able  to  work  their  way  through 
"somehow."  Besides,  to  the  sailor  all  other  ship* 
are  open,  whereas  the  ignorant  whaleman,  making 
his  first  trip,  is  worthless  as  a  seaman,  and  utterly 
unknowing  of  anything  beyond  his  own  ship* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, nine  out  of  ten  in  every  whale  crew  desert^ 
generally  paying  for  their  foolhardiness  by  a  most 
wretched  life  of  exposure,  privation  and  poverty, 
and  in  the  end  falling  upon  the  tender  merciea 
of  some  American  Consul,  or  working  their  way 
homeward,  broken  down  in  health,  and  spirit^, 
and  morals. 

Kumberless  stories  are  told  of  escapes  of  whale* 
men  from  their  vessels.  I  knew  an  old  salt,  who 
was  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  cruising  for  whales 
on  the  coasts  of  Madagascar.  The  crew  were  di9- 
satisfied  and  determined  to  leave,  but  the  captain, 
aware  of  their  purpose,  took  care  to  enter  only 
those  ports,  principally  on  the  island  around  which 
they  were  cruising,  where  he  knew  that  his  men 
either  dared  not  go  ashore,  because  the  natives 
would  kill  them,  or  where  for  ten  dollars  he  could 
have  a  whole  crew  caught  and  delivered  to  him. 

"  Wo  were  lying  in  Nos  Beh,  (an  island  off  the 
the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar),"  said  George 
Xhompson,  who  spun  us  this  yarn,  one  midwatch. 
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while  snugly  stowed  away  linder  the  bulwarks  of 
an  old  lime-juicer.  <^  There  is  a  French  settle-* 
ment  there,  and  the  captain  had  told  us,  on  com- 
ing to  anchor,  that  this  was  our  appointed  liberty 
place,  informing  us  at  the  same  time  with  a  tri« 
umphant  grin,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  commandant,  and  that  if  any  of  us  felt  inclined 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country,  we  might  make 
sure  of  a  safe  escort  back  within  forty -eight  hours 
after  our  departure  from  the  ship. 

"  Six  of  us,  including  one  of  the  boatsteererii 
bad  made  up  our  minds  to  run  away  at  ail  hai- 
ards ;  but  we  now  found  our  purpose  completely 
frustrated,  at  least  so  far  as  taking  refuge  on  shor^ 
was  concerned.  Upon  consultation,  we  resolved 
upon  the  rather  desperate  measure  of  going  off 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  But  where  to  ?  Johanna 
and  Zanzibar  were  suggested,  as  being  the  nearest 
ports;  but  the  first  was  a  regular  resort  for  whale- 
men, where  we  would  no  doubt  be  detained,  and 
the  last  was  too  far  off,  while  in  addition  there 
was  an  AmericanConsul  there,  into  whose  clutches 
it  would  not  do  to  fall.  We  finally  concluded  that 
Mozambique  was  the  only  safe  place  for  us,  and 
although  this  would  be  a  long  passage  to  make  in 
an  open  boat,  we  determined  to  try  it. 

*'  Three  days  and  nights  were  consumed  in 
preparation.  A  considerable  stock  of  bread  and 
molasses  was  provided,  with  a  very  little  salt 
pork,  this  being  too  great  an  incentive  to  thirst  to 
be  of  much  use  to  us.    The  water  breakers  in  ths 
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Other  boats  were  carefully  filled,  in  readiness  to 
be  placed  in  the  one  destined  to  cany  us. 

"  On  the  third  night,  about  two  o'clock,  we  fas- 
tened the  cabin  doors  as  well  a3  we  could  without 
noise,  and  then,  all  things  being  in  readiness, 
clothing  and  provisions  fairly  stowed  away,  and 
oars  ready  for  instant  use,  we  rapidly  lowered 
away  the  boat,  and  jumping  in,  put  off  from  the 
ship. 

"  The  noise  we  made  in  lowering  away  roused 
the  officers,  and  by  the  time  we  were  half  a  dozen 
ships'  lengths  fVom  the  vessel,  we  were  hailed  by 
the  captain,  who  called  on  us  to  return,  threaten- 
ing all  sorts  of  vengeance  if  we  refused. 

"  *  Pull  away,  lads,'  said  one  of  our  number, 
*  we  have  no  breath  to  waste.' 

**  We  were  momentarily  increasing  our  distance, 
and  would  soon  be  safe  from  all  pursuit,  should 
such  be  made  in  the  boats ;  but  now  came  a  shot, 
which  struck  the  man  at  the  steering-oar.  On 
seeing  the  blood,  one  or  two  of  our  number  grew 
scared,  and  proposed  to  return. 

"  *  Pull  ahead,'  said  the  wounded  man,  sternly, 
as  he  tied  his  neckhandkerchief  about  his  wounded 
thigh. 

"  A  few  strokes  more  and  we  were  out  of  reach 
of  the  shot  which  were  still  sent  after  us;  and 
soon  a  projection  of  the  land  hid  the  ship  fW)m 
our  view.  We  now  set  up  the  compass  with  which 
•very  whaleboat  is  furnished,  and  hoisting  our 
sail,  put  the  boat  on  her  course  for  the  mainland 
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of  Madagascar,  which  would  be  viBible  at  day- 
light. Bat  to  make  our  escape  doubly  secure,  we 
continued  pulling  for  some  hours  longer,  not 
knowing  but  that  our  captain  would  pursue  us 
with  the  ship. 

*<  Daylight  disclosed  to  us  the  land  of  Madagas- 
car ahead,  and  as  no  pursuers  appeared,  we  ship- 
ped in  our  oars,  and  stood  along  under  sail 
pleasantly  enough.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
calm,  with  a  good  breeze,  and  as  we  skimmed 
along  over  the  water,  and  began  to  realize  that 
after  two  years  of  subjection  we  were  once  more 
our  own  masters,  we  felt  light-hearted  and  equal 
to  any  emergency.  The  wound  of  our  steersman 
proved  to  be  slight,  a  mere  scratch,  which  would 
not  trouble  him. 

'*  It  now  became  necessary  to  take  a  cool  survey 
of  our  position  and  resources.  It  had  been  deter- 
mined beforehand,  that  we  should  sail  along  the 
western  shore  of  Madagascar  until  we  judged  our- 
selves abreast  of  Mozambique,  and  then  boldly 
stand  across  the  channel,  which  is  just  there  at 
the  narrowest,  being  not  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  wide.  By  actual  count  of  our  biscuits,  we 
found  that  wo  had  sufficient  to  last  us,  on  a  mode- 
rate allowance,  for  three  weeks.  Of  water  we  had 
enough  for  ten  days,  we  judged,  but  of  this,  as  we 
were  to  sail  along  shore,  we  hoped  to  procure  a 
supply  before  we  were  entirely  destitute. 

"  Two  of  our  number  could  navigate,  and  wo 
had  with  us  a  quadrant,  a  Bowditch,  and  a  small 
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chart  of  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  trusted  to  be  able  to  find  our  way  over 
the  deep.  We  elected  Long  Tom  Coffin,  the  man 
who  was  shot,  oar  chief,  and  then  divided  our- 
selves off  into  watches,  holding  the  heimsman 
for  the  time  being  responsible  for  a  correct  reck- 
oning of  the  course  and  distance  made  daring  his 
trick,  and  patting  upon  Long  Tom  the  labor  of 
keeping  a  regular  log. 

"  A  spare  royal  which  one  of  ns  had  thrown  in, 
made  a  most  excellent  shelter  for  the  watch  at 
night,  and  for  all  hands  that  desired  to  sleep  daring 
the  day.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  well  we  got 
along.  The  weather  remained  very  fine,  and  the 
wind  was  continually  fair,  while,  sailing  along 
shore  as  we  were,  at  no  greater  distance  than  was 
necessary  to  skip,  as  it  were,  from  headland  to 
headland,  the  sea  was  always  so  smooth  that  our 
little  craft  got  over  it  at  a  remarkable  rate.  We 
named  her  the  Dancing  Feather,  Long  Tom 
swearing  that  she  danced  better  than  the  prettiest 
girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  After  all  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  we 
were  taking  a  quiet  look  around,  Tom,  who  seemed 
to  have  thought  of  everything,  produced  a  bun- 
dle of  books.  He  had  ransacked  every  chest  in 
the  forecastle,  and  borrowed  all  he  could  of  the 
boatsteerers.  The  two  dozen  volumes  of  tales  and 
novels  which  he  now  pitched  out  to  us  as  the 
result  of  his  etforts,  were  most  welcome  access- 
ions to  our  small  stock  of  amusements,  and  we 
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whiled  away  many  pleasant  hours  in  their  pem- 
tal,  and  in  talking  over  the  characters  found  in 
them. 

"  On  the  second  day  after  our  departure,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  to  determine  what  course  should  be 
pursued,  should  we  fall  in  with  vessels.  After  due 
oonsideration,  it  was  decided  that  should  we  see  a 
ship  under  sail,  it  would  be  prudent  to  keep  out 
of  reach,  unless  she  were  clearly  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, when,  if  it  was  desirable,  we  might  ask  them 
to  take  us  on  board.  Of  the  native  boats  and 
Arab  coasters,  we  voted  ourselves  not  afraid.  We 
oould  at  any  time  escape  from  such  by  means  of 
our  oars,  and  thought  our  six  selves,  armed  with 
the  irons  and  lances  which  the  boat  contained,  a 
fhll  match  for  any  reasonable  number  of  Arabs. 

''  Our  dead  reckoning  and  observations  proved 
that  in  the  first  three  days  out  we  made  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  day,  which,  although  not  a  very 
fine  run  for  a  large  vessej,  was  exceedingly  good 
progress  for  a  whaleboat.  At  this  rate,  we  should 
not  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  under  way. 
But  the  fourth  day  came  a  calm,  and  in  the  after- 
noon  a  heavy  rain  squall,  which  was  very  useful 
to  us,  as  by  means  of  our  royal  we  caught  suffi- 
cient water  to  fill  up  every  vessel  we  had  in  the 
boat.  Our  biscuit  we  had  stowed  away  safely  in 
the  stern  sheets,  and  under  the  bow,  where  the 
rain  could  not  injure  them. 

"We  were  now  prepared  to  make  the  entire  trip 
without  touching  at  any  intermediate  pointy  a 
16 
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oircamstance  of  which  we  were  very  glad,  inasmueh 
as  it  would  have  occupied  valuable  time  to  search 
about  for  water,  as  well  as  exposed  us  to  an  attack 
from  the  natives.  As  we  became  more  and  more 
at  home  in  the  boat,  we  grew  bolder,  and  stood 
out  fVom  shore  further.  The  weather  remained 
delightful,  and  we  now  sailed  just  in  view  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  land  we  were  passing. 

"  On  the  fifth  day,  we  knew  by  the  sharp  east- 
erly curve  the  land  took,  that  we  were  approaching 
the  point  where  we  would  stand  across.  By  the 
quadrant,  we  could  ascertain  the  correct  latitude 
each  day  at  noon,  and  thus  make  sure  that  we  did 
not  overshoot  the  mark. 

'^  *  As  for  longitude,'  said  Long  Tom, '  we  can't 
miss  it :  once  get  in  the  right  latitude  and  sail  due 
east,  and  you  will  run  against  the  town,  i£  it  is 
not  sunk.' 

<*  On  the  eighth  day,  our  navigators  announced 
that  we  were  now  at  that  point  of  our  journey 
where  we  must  stand  east.  We  had  been  sailing 
east  southeast  some  days,  and  the  change  in  course 
was  not  therefore  so  great. 

"  *  Look  your  last  on  Madagascar,  boys ;  I  don't 
believe  any  of  you  want  to  see  the  wretched  hole 
again/  was  the  word  of  our  chief,  as  he  laid  the 
boat  off  shore. 

"  We  watched  the  receding  hills  without  regret, 
for  they  were  connected  in  our  minds  with  two 
long  years  of  toil  and  drudgery,  for  which  we 
weire  never  to  receive  any  recompense. 
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''  Our  passage  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  miss  the  port  by  only  about 
twenty  miles,  which  we  soon  retrieved  when  Long 
Tom  had  gotten  a  correct  observation,  and  deter- 
mined on  which  side,  north  or  south  of  the  place 
we  had  gotten.  As  we  neared  our  haven,  the 
question  was,  how  should  we  present  ourselves, 
what  yam  were  we  to  spin  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  how  account  for  our  possession  of  the  boat. 

"  *  For,'  remarked  Long  Tom,  who  had  gotten 
to  be  our  oracle  by  this  time,  *  people  don't  com- 
monly navigate  the  ocean  in  whaleboats,  and  I 
dare  say,  we'll  be  looked  upon  as  rather  remark- 
able specimens  of  humanity,  in  this  out  of  the  way 
coraer  of  the  world.* 

"  *  They  are  Portuguese,'  said  one,  *  and  won't 
ask  many  questions.' 

" '  No,  but  they  may  put  us  in  their  dirty  cala- 
boose, and  poison  us  with  garlic,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  boat.' 

"  Long  Tom,  who  was  always  listened  to  with 
attention,  now  proposed  to  sail  boldly  in,  and  if 
asked  our  business,  and  where  we  were  from,  state 
that  we  were  lost  fh)m  a  whaleship  cruising  on  the 
coast.  We  should  undoubtedly  gain  time  thus  to 
look  about  us,  and  for  the  balance  of  our  talk,  let 
it  be  as  little  as  possible. 

"  *  And  as  I  am  the  only  one  of  you  that  under- 
stands Portuguese,  I  don't  believe  you  will  com 
mit  yourselves.' 

"  We  made  the  harbor  about  ten  o'clock,  on  the 
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fifieenth  morning  after  our  departure  firom  the 
ship.  As  we  sailed  in  toward  what  seemed  to  b« 
a  landing  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Baj,  we 
passed  a  long,  rakish  looking  brig,  the  officers 
of  which  hailed  us,  and  after  hearing  our  story 
from  Long  Tom,  asked  ns  to  come  alongside.  She 
was  a  trader,  bonnd  to  Groa,  and  had  lost  her  hands 
on  the  coast.  After  some  hesitation,  we  agreed 
with  the  captain  to  go  in  her  as  far  as  Goa,  there 
to  be  regularly  discharged.  The  whaleboat  we 
sold  to  a  rich  old  Portuguese,  dividhig  the  spoils, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  dollars. 

"  *  That's  all  you'll  ever  get  for  your  two  years 
hard  work,  boys,  so  make  the  most  of  it,'  said 
Long  Tom,  as  we  shared  it  equally  among  us. 
"We  all  went  to  Goa,  and  thenoe  Long  Tom  and  1 
sailed  for  Pondicherry.  But  that's  altogether  an- 
other yarn,  which  I  can't  spin  to-night." 

K  the  reader  will  pardon  this  long  digression, 
we  will  now  return  to  the  subject  which  caused 
it— deserting  from  whaleships.  The  most  desper- 
ate expedients  are  sometimes  adopted  to  get  clear 
of  an  unlucky  or  unpleasant  vessel.  Thus  it  is 
on  record  that  the  greater  part  of  a  whaleship's 
crew  once  drifted  on  shore  on  the  cover  of  the  try- 
works,  which  they  had  launched  overboard  for 
that  purpose.  This  cover  is  large,  square  and  flat, 
with  sides  about  one  foot  deep. 

While  we  were  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
United  States  service,  a  more  desperate  case  than 
even  this  occurred  at  Honolulu.    A  man  who  had 
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vainly  tried  to  desert  from  his  vessel,  having  been 
several  times  retaken  when  making  the  attempt, 
deliberately  laid  his  lefl  wrist  on  a  chopping 
block  and  cut  off  the  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so,  "  Now  you'll   have  to  lot  me  go." 

There  is  but  little  done  by  the  officers  to  make 
the  life  of  the  crew  of  a  whaleship  pleasant.  On 
the  cruising  ground  there  is  nothing  to  do.  This 
adds  another  misery  to  the  already  sufficiently 
wretched  existence  of  the  whalemen,  and  thoa 
makes  it  entirely  unbearable.  To  be  cmising 
about,  fhr  at  sea,  is  monotonous  enough,  even  if, 
as  in  the  merchant  vessel,  the  daily  routine  of  labor 
is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  both  hands  and  minds  of 
the  seamen  employed.  But  when,  as  in  the  whale- 
ship,  no  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  voyage,  no  expedient  devised  for  making  the 
time  pass  more  lightly  and  pleasantly,  a  single 
cruise  of  six  or  eight  months  generally  infuses 
into  the  new  hands  a  strong  desire  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  vessel.  Thus  it  was  with  oar 
crew. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

•*  Ltbsbtt  ''—The  MaBsow&h  Vessel— She  wants  a  Hand— I  go 
alongside — The  Vessel  is  searched— We  sail — The  trip  to  the 
Mauritius — The  Crew— The  Captain— Discipline— The  Land 
— Port  Louis  Harbor— I  gain  an  unexpected  Friend — I  take 
charge  of  the  Captain's  Boat — A  trip  to  Tombo  Bay — ^Paal 
and  Virginia— The  Island— lu  state  under  the  French^ 
Under  British  rule — ^Malabar  Apprentices — Malabar  Town— 
The  Natives — Chinese. 

To  return  to  our  own  ship.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  our  arrival  in  port  we  were  allowed  a  run 
ashore.  No  one  of  the  crew  but  myself  was  the 
poBsesBor  of  a  cent  of  money.  But  all  had  what 
is  called  "  trade,"  such  as  calico,  tobacco,  beads, 
etc.,  which  they  could  hero  readily  barter  for  such 
purchases  as  they  desired  to  make. 

When  we  first  anchored  in  the  harbor,  I  noticed 
a  large  vessel  with  French  colors  flying,  also  at 
anchor.  On  inquiry,  one  of  the  natives  informed 
me  she  was  from  Massowah,  and  had  on  board  a 
cargo  of  horses.  She  hailed  from  Bourbon,  but  I 
was  told  was  now  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
She  was  to  sail  in  a  very  few  days,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  sail  in  her,  as  this 
seemed  to  me  the  surest  chance  for  effecting  my 
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eacape  from  bondage.  Baring  my  ramble  about 
the  shore,  and  while  considering  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  on  board  to  ask  the  captain  for 
a  passage,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  him.  A 
native  of  whom  I  had  asked  some  particulars  con* 
cerning  the  vessel,  pointed  him  out  to  me.  I  at 
once  addressed  him,  stating  my  wishes,  and  alao 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  merchant  sailor,  and  would 
endeavor  to  make  myself  of  use  to  him. 

He  answered  me  in  tolerable  English,  that  hs 
wanted  a  hand,  but  that  he  feared  I  would  not 
care  to  come  with  him,  when  I  once  knew  the 
manner  in  which  his  crew  lived. 

"  We  are  used  to  our  country  fashion  of  having 
only  two  meals  per  day  ;  and  bread  is  something 
entirely  unknown  to  us." 

I  answered,  that  I  thought  myself  able  to  sub- 
sist on  that  which  supported  life  in  others,  and 
would  be  very  glad  of  a  chance  to  try  it  at  any 
rate. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  sail  to-night,  and  if 
you  can  get  aboard  during  the  night  I  will  taks 
you  with  me,  although  I  fear  I  shall  get  myself  in 
trouble  with  your  captain  by  it." 

Much  rejoiced  at  my  unexpected  success,  I  re- 
turned  on  board  about  noon  to  get  my  dinner,  and 
took  that  occasion  to  put  on  two  suits  of  clothingi 
and  place  my  peajacket  and  some  other  little  arti- 
cles in  a  bundle,  and  with  this,  as  trade^  had  my- 
self set  ashore  again,  determining  to  stay,  and  go 
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off  to  the  ''Hercnle  " — ^that  was  the  French  barqtte's 
]iame-*-in  a  native  boat  daring  the  night. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon  I  engaged  a  na- 
tive, who  for  three  dollars,  more  than  half  my 
fortune,  which  consisted  at  that  time  of  five  Hex* 
ican  pesos,  engaged  to  convey  me  on  board  at  any 
time  daring  the  night.  Thinking  that  after  selL 
ing  himself  to  me,  he  might,  in  hopes  of  a  better 
price,  betray  me  to  the  captain,  I  inserted  a  clause 
in  our  agreement,  by  which  he  was  to  remain  with 
me  until  the  time  arrived  to  go  on  board,  and  to 
provide  me  until  then  with  a  shelter.  We  accord* 
ingly  walked  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town, 
where  my  man  had  a  rude  hut  under  shade  of 
some  banana  bushes.  Here  we  lay  down  to  await 
the  time  when  the  click  of  the  windlass  should 
tell  me  that  the  barque  was  getting  under  way. 

The  weary  hours  passed  slowly  by.  I  thought 
the  sun  was  never  going  to  set,  and  when  it  be- 
came dark,  the  suspense  was  yet  more  disagreea- 
bly  prolonged  by  the  close  watch  necessary  to  be 
kept  upon  the  ship,  lest  she  should  be  under  way 
before  we  were  aware  of  it.  At  last,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  we  heard  the  windlass,  and  in  a  moment 
after  saw  the  foretopsail  drop.  Eunning  hastily 
down  to  the  shore,  we  jumped  into  a  canoe  and 
paddled  off  at  full  speed. 

"  There's  a  pirogue  from  your  ship,  master,''  said 
my  boatman,  when  we  were  about  midway  be« 
tween  the  shore  and  the  barque. 
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Sure  enough,  we  could  just  discern  through  tho 
darkness  one  of  our  boats,  apparently  about  to 
board  the  barque.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
my  hopes  were  nipped  in  the  bud ;  but  after  lying 
still  for  a  few  minutes,  I  told  the  fellow  to  pad^ 
die  on. 

We  will  go  alongside  on  the  other  side,  thought 
I,  and  remain  there  until  our  boat  leaves,  when  I 
can  get  on  board  in  safety. 

When  we  got  alongside,  I  could  hear  the  voice 
of  our  mate  talking  to  the  captain,  who  denied 
stoutly  that  I  was  on  board. 

<^  You  can  take  lanterns  and  search  the  hold, 
sir,"  said  he  to  the  mate,  as  that  worthy  stiU 
seemed  unconvinced. 

Lanterns  were  accordingly  produced,  and  while 
I  lay  concealed  in  the  canoe  under  the  quarter, 
the  mate,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  crew, 
walked  through  the  half  empty  hold,  (she  was 
partly  in  ballast),  closely  examining  every  nook 
and  cranny,  sounding  the  water  casks,  turning 
over  spare  rigging,  and  looking  among  the  horaee. 
The  search  was  vain,  and  with  sundry  curses,  and 
threats  as  to  what  would  befall  me  were  I  caught, 
the  mate  at  length  descended  into  his  boat,  and 
with  joy  I  heard  them  pulling  off  toward  the  ship. 
Orders  were  now  given,  in  French,  to  man  the 
windlass  and  heave  up  the  anchor.  I  waited  tiU 
the  ship  was  fairly  under  way,  before  I  climbed 
to  the  deck.     There  the  captain  received  me, 
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««8uriiig  me  that  had  I  come  on  board  sooner,  I 
would  certainly  have  been  caught. 

With  a  light  heart  I  bounded  to  the  masthead 
to  loose  the  topgallant  and  royal,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  were  out  of  the  harbor — and  I  was 
once  more  a  free  man.  For  the  state  of  subjec- 
tion in  which  men  are  kept  on  a  whaleship,  when 
bontinued  for  such  a  length  of  time,  becomes 
nothing  less  than  the  most  abject  slavery. 

After  the  anchors  were  secured  and  all  made 
ready  for  sea,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  pea- 
jacket,  and  stowing  myself  snugly  away  under 
the  weather  -  bulwark  slept  till  daylight.  On 
waking  up,  I  took  the  wheel,  and  steered  from 
that  time  till  eight  o'clock.  During  this  time  the 
captain  explained  to  me  the  internal  economy  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  certainly  new  to  me.  The 
crew,  numbering  fifteen,  were  of  all  shades  of 
black,  from  charcoal  to  dark  brown.  They  were 
natives  of  the  Mauritius  or  the  Seychelles,  and 
were  not  sailors,  but  simply  rope-haulers  and  horse- 
tenders.  They  received  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  for  this  kept  watch  at  night,  made  and  took 
in  sail,  steered  the  vessel,  and  tended  the  wants 
of  the  cargo  of  horses  which  was  now  on  board. 
If  the  rigging  required  repairs,  the  mates  were 
obliged  to  do  this  themselves,  and  as  for  sail-mend- 
ing, about  that  even  they  knew  but  little. 

The  crew  slept  upon  deck,  each  man  having  a 
mat  and  a  jacket,  the  mild  air  rendering  other 
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covering  annecessary.  They  were  allowed  two 
meals  per  day,  the  first  at  nine  o'clock,  consisting 
of  a  modicum  of  boiled  rice  with  a  little  wretched 
cocoa ;  the  second  at  three  o'clock,  consisting  of 
another  portion  of  rice,  and  a  small  piece  of  salt 
beef.  Neither  bread  nor  any  other  preparation 
of  flour  was  known  on  board,  not  oven  in  the 
cabin. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  know 
how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  for  one  used  to  a 
civilized  diet,  to  make  a  satisfactory  meal  without 
bread.  It  was  a  hard  school  for  me,  here.  Bat 
hunger  makes  a  sauce  for  every  food,  and  it  waa 
not  long  before  I  could  relish  my  dinner  or  break- 
fast of  boiled  rice  as  well  as  any  one  of  those  who 
were  bred  to  it.  Of  course  on  such  slight  diet 
men  do  not  work  very  energetically.  Our  crew 
were  as  lazy  a  set  as  ever  lived,  and  their  diurnal 
task  of  feeding  and  watering  the  horses  was  span 
out  to  last  nearly  the  entire  day. 

For  two  days  I  took  share  in  this  labor.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  captain,  who  had  seen 
some  sail-maker's  tools  in  my  little  bundle,  and 
had  ascertained  thaM  could  work  with  the  needle, 
found  some  sail-mending  for  me  to  do,  and  hence- 
forth my  work  was  under  the  quarter  deck  awn- 
ing, patching  up  old  royals  and  top-gallant-saila, 
flying  jibs  and  studding  sails.  I  soon  learned 
sufficient  of  the  mongrel  French  spoken  on  board 
to  make  my  wishes  known,  and  understand  or- 
ders, and  when  my  rebelliooB  stomach  waa  once 
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reconciled  to  the  strange  diet,  I  had  a  not  nncom- 
fbrtable  place  on  board.  The  only  thing  against 
me  was  my  color.  To  my  misfortane  I  was  the 
whitest  man  on  board,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  captain  and  chief  mate,  the  only*  one  who  was 
purely  white.  This  caused  me  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  my  black  firiends,  who,  when  I  would 
commit  any  little  extravagance,  such  as  making 
myself  a  wooden  spoon  wherewith  to  eat  my  rice, 
(they  used  their  fingers,  in  the  Adamic  style),  op 
Washing  my  hands  and  face  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
work,  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  pitying  con- 
tempt, and  declared  that  nothing  better  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  my  color.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  found  me  ready  to  take  my  share  of  what- 
ever work  was  going  on,  and  always  disposed  to 
converse  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  they  voted  me 
in  the  main  a  good  fellow,  much  better  than  the 
common  run  of  white  folks.  And  as  I  entertained 
my  own  opinion  as  to  their  merits,  I  could  afford 
to  be  amused  at  their  ideas  of  me. 

My  ignorance  of  their  barbarous  jargon  seemed 
to  them,  however,  the  oddest  of  my  peculiarities, 
and  they  could  never  laugh  enough  at  my  mis- 
takes. I  had  long  ago  learned  the  propriety  in 
such  cases,  of  laughing  with  the  crowd,  and  prac- 
ticed largely  upon  this  theory  now ;  not,  however, 
without  an  occasional  internal  malediction  on  the 
stupidity  of  these  fellows,  who  could  so  easily 
ignore  all  knowledge  not  possessed  by  themselves. 
With  the  captain  I  was  shortly  a  fkvorits, 
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inaBmiich  as  I  was  of  service  to  him  in  vtau 
cos  partionlars  where  his  natives  were  useless. 
He  spoke  to  me  often  of  his  voyages,  and  of  the 
lif<^— a  very  lazy  one  it  was,  too — which  he  led, 
and  in  which  he  delighted.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  means,  had  a  plantation  in  the  Mauritius, 
where  he  managed  to  have  a  little  sugar  raised ; 
owned  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  now  master, 
and  made  in  her  generally  a  voyage  each  year  to 
Kassowah,  or  some  other  of  the  ports  on  the  Bed 
8ea,  for  horses,  and  a  trip  or  two  to  Madagascar 
fixr  cattle,  making  long  stays  on  shore  between 
these  trips,  and  evidently  enjoying  his  family  life 
very  highly.  He  was  forty-five  years  of  age, 
tall,  portly,  gray  haired  and  good  natured,  and 
prided  himself  much  on  his  purely  French  extrac- 
tion, and  his  name,  Lepelletier,  which  he  main- 
tained occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals 
of  la  belU  France.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  despised 
Johnny  Bull,  and  thought  that  the  greatest  calamity 
which  ever  befell  his  native  isle,  was  its  com- 
ing into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Every- 
thing, he  complained,  was  now  taxed.  The  slave 
trade  and  slavery  was  abolished,  but  the  wretched 
Hindoos  who  were  yearly  brought  thither  under 
the  name  of  free  laborers,  were  in  a  far  more 
abject  condition  of  slavery  than  ever  were  the 
Kadagassy  who  were  formerly  held  in  an  easy 
bondage  under  the  French. 

"In  former  times  there  was  some  blood  and 
some  good  society  to  be  found  in  Port  Louis;  but 
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now  the  shop  keepers,  a  wretohed  set,  had  the 
sway,  and  the  Acadian  simplicity  of  the  French. 
ftgimS  was  gone." 

He  spoke  tolerable  English  himself,  but  would 
not  be  complimented  upon  it,  and  strongly  advised 
me  to  learn  French,  as  the  only  language  fit  to  be 
spoken  by  honest  men. 

I  delighted  much  in  his  talk ;  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  indolent  easy  life  which  was  formerly  the 
fiuihion  among  the  French  planters  and  residents. 
Were  charming  to  me,  who  have  myself  a  keen 
appreciation  for  *<  a  bit  of  the  dolce"  On  board 
his  ship,  where  he  was  Lord  Paramount,  all  lived 
in  this  indolent,  half  dreamy  state.  To  brace 
the  yards  or  pull  home  a  sheet  was  a  labor 
requiring  much  deliberation.  Half  an  hour  gen- 
erally elapsed  between  any  order  and  its  fulfill* 
ment;  and  no  work  not  absolutely  necessary  was 
ever  attempted.  Studding  sails  were  held  as 
abominations,  fit  only  for  a  restless  hurrying  Jean 
Bull,  and  even  royals  were  not  looked  upon  with 
fevor. 

I,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  hardworking 
merchant  service,  would  have  labored  from  eight 
till  six,  on  my  sails ;  but  this  was  not  suffered.  Six 
hours  per  day  was  quite  sufficient  to  work,  and 
even  this  time  was  in  great  part  wasted  in  loung- 
ing and  conversation :  so  that  ere  long  I  had  got 
to  be  as  inveterate  an  idler  as  any  one  on  board. 
This  kind  of  life  would  of  course  be  impossible 
any  where  but  in  the  tropics.    Here  however,  the 
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climate,  an  eternal  spring,  enervates  the  most 
'  robust  and  active,  and  with  its  gentle  breezes  and 
beauteous  skies,  brings  one  into  a  half  dreamy 
languor  which  is  delicious.  After  I  had  ceased  to 
long  for  bread,  and  my  stomach  became  reconciled 
to  boiled  rice  instead,  I  enjoyed  the  life  exceed- 
ingly, and  was  not  long  in  forming  a  resolution  to 
make  these  latitudes  my  cruising  ground,  and  in 
case  I  found  it  comfortable,  the  Mauritius  my 
home. 

I  was  now  approaching  the  Island  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  firom  those  in  which  I 
had  visited  it  before.  Then  it  was  in  an  English 
ship,  and  as  a  British  sailor,  with  all  the  helpless 
misery  of  a  British  tar  cast  ashore  in  a  foreign 
port,  where  ships  and  victuals  are  alike  scarce. 
Now,  I  had  at  length  gotten  into  a  French  vessel, 
and  among  those  who  were  natives  of  the  place. 
And  although,  pecuniarily,  I  was  worse  off  than 
before,  I  cherished  a  hope  that  the  native  vessels 
would  be  henceforth  open  to  me,  and  reveled 
once  more,  in  anticipation,  in  the  glorious  voyages 
to  the  out  of  the  way  nooks  and  corners  of  this 
part  of  the  earth,  which  I  should  here  have  the 
opportunity  to  make. 

Meantime  we  were  slowly  sailing  on  toward  our 
destined  port.  As  the  wind  was  steadily  ahead, 
we  had  taken  a  long  stretch  to  the  East,  and  were 
now  on  the  landward  tack.  Afler  a  forty  days 
passage  the  high  peaks  of  the  Isle  of  France  at 
length  hove  in  sight  in  the  bine  distanice;  and  two 
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days  sailing  through  water  more  limpid,  and  with 
a  Bkj  more  clear,  and  breezes  more  genial  and 
soft  than  even  those  which  had  been  vonchsafed 
us  during  the  passage,  brought  us  to  the  narrow 
mouth  of  Port  Louis  harbor. 

Who  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  glories  of  a 
landfall  in  the  tropics?  My  pen  is  not  adequate  to 
a  delineation  of  the  beauteous  boldness  with  which 
the  outlines  of  the  volcanic  peaks  are  thrown  in 
deep,  deep  blue  against  the  distant  horizon,  or  the 
glorious  golden  effulgence  in  which  they  are  envel- 
oped as  the  sun  sets  behind  them.  And  who  can 
do  justice  to  the  serene  purity  of  the  air ;  its  genial 
mildness  both  night  and  day ;  the  absence  of  harsh- 
ness in  every  movement  of  the  sea,  as  it  sweeps  in 
peaceful  undulations  toward  the  setting  sun? 

The  breeze  which  fans  the  dreamer's  brow  comes 
as  though  some  one  laid  his  hand  in  kindness  there. 
The  waves  which  break  under  the  bow,  break 
softly.  The  spray  which  ever  and  anon  falls  upon 
deck,  falls  in  refreshing  showers.  TJie  wind  which 
fills  the  sails  blows  gently;  and  the  very  ship  seems, 
in  unison  with  the  scene,  to  glide  along  over  the 
waves,  no  longer  meeting  and  cleaving  the  waters 
with  the  stubborn  shock  of  enemies  in  battle,  but 
parting  them  asunder  softly,  as  some  good  natured 
giant  would  make  his  way  through  a  crowd  of 
little  children.  The  sabbath  stillness  is  broken 
only  by  the  harsh  scream  of  the  tropic  bird  as  on 
•now  white  wing  he  sweeps  past,  landward,  or 
darts  beneath  the  wave  in  search  of  prey. 
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And  now  scaree  has  the  last  golden  ray  of  the 
departing  sun  gone  down  behind  the  distant  moun- 
tain tops,  when  night  conceals  the  scene  as  with  a 
hnge  black  cloth,  through  which  shine  myriads  of 
brilliant  stars,  brighter  by  far  than  ever  rejoiced 
the  vision  of  him  who  dwells  in  northern  lands: 
**  The  eyes  of  God,"  whispered  the  mate  to  me,  as 
I  reclined  npon  the  forecastle  in  silent  contempla- 
tion of  the  change. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Louis  harbor  is  quite  nar- 
row, the  ship  channel  being  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  sail  up  with  a  fair  wind.  And  as  the  prevail- 
ing wind  blows  out  of  the  harbor's  mouth,  steam- 
tugs  have  been  found  necessary  to  tow  vessels  in. 
At  early  daylight  one  of  these  little  boats,  there- 
fore, took  us  in  tow,  and  we  glided  rapidly  up 
through  tiers  of  large  vessels  securely  moored 
head  and  stern,  and  with  their  top -ham  per  on  deck, 
to  present  as  little  resistance  as  might  be  to  the 
hurricane  winds  which  occasionally  sweep  this 
latitude. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor  a  basin,  known 
as  the  canal,  has  been  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  small  traders  and  bullock  droghers ; 
and  among  these  we  now  anchored,  sending  our 
stern  moorings  ashore  by  large  mooring  boats, 
which  are  held  in  readiness  for  this  service  by  the 
captain  of  the  port. 

Once  moored,  the  topgallant  and  royal  yarda 
and  masts  were  sent  upon  deck,  and  the  topmasta 
17 
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and  topsail-yards  made  ready  for  a  speedy  deeoent. 
Then  the  hands  had  time  to  greet  old  friends 
who  were  fast  crowding  alongside  or  standing 
upon  the  shore  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  hailing 
in  barbarous  French.  Had  we  now  had  English 
or  American  officers,  but  little  time  would  have 
been  lost  in  such  pleasures.  Preparations  would 
have  been  instantly  begun  for  sending  our  cargo 
ashore.  But  here  the  balance  of  the  day  was 
given  for  communion  with  friends,  and  to-morrow 
was  declared  time  enough  to  begin  work. 

I  alone  had  no  friends  to  greet  me,  no  one  to 
rejoice  in  my  return,  no  heart  to  beat  quicker  at 
Bight  of  my  bronzed  face,  by  this  time  of  nearly 
as  dark  a  hue  as  many  of  my  shipmates.  And  as 
joyful  faces  showed  themselves  over  the  gangway, 
and  supplies  of  fruit  from  the  shore  proved  the 
heartiness  of  the  welcome  which  kind  friends 
were  giving  the  returned  voyagers,  I  began  in  the 
selfishness  of  my  heart  mentally  to  find  fault  with 
all  about  me,  and  more  than  half  wished  I  had 
not  come  to  Port  Louis. 

But  I  was  not  doomed  to  remain  friendless. 
As  I  sat  apart,  upon  the  topgallant  forecastle, 
feeling,  and  I  dare  say  looking  very  dreary,  a 
brown  Hebe  approaching  me,  inquired,  in  bro- 
ken English,  "  You  got  no  friends,  Jack  ?  *' 

"  Not  a  friend,"  said  I,  in  a  gruff  tone,  as  not 
thinking  it  desirable  to  have  my  loneliness  com- 
mented upon  by  strangers.    Watching  me  rather 
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dubiously  fbr  a  moment,  she  held  out  het  hand, 
and  said  in  a  voice  full  of  serious  kindness,  "  Well, 
I  be  your  friend,  Jack." 

I  did  not  put  my  arms  round  her  neck  and  kiss 
her,  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  followed  the  im- 
pulse of  my  heart.  But  I  thanked  her  deeply  for 
all  the  sjrmpathy  which  was  expressed  in  her  sim- 
ple words,  and  in  her  yet  more  child -like  counte- 
nance. Hailing  a  boatman  who  was  standing  at 
the  gangway,  she  bade  him  bring  to  us  some 
fruit  which  she  had  in  his  boat,  and  over  this  and 
xny  dinner  of  boiled  rice,  Angelique  and  I  sealed 
a  friendship  which  lasted  during  my  seven  month's 
stay  upon  the  island. 

She  had  come  on  board  to  see  her  brother,  who 
had  sailed  as  carpenter  of  the  vessel  six  months 
before.  He  had  been  drowned  on  the  outward 
passage;  to  which  untoward  accident  I  owed  my 
ready  acceptance  by  the  captain,  at  Mah^,  as  well 
as,  I  suppose,  the  sudden  friendship  Angelique  had 
contracted  for  myself. 

"  Poor  Charles,"  said  she,  while  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  "  somebody  else  will  feel  as  sorry  as  I  do, 
when  she  hears  of  his  death.  But  Marie  will  not 
be  long  away  from  him." 

She  was  overjoyed  when  she  learned  that  my 
name  was  also  Charles,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart  at  once  pronounced  our  meeting  Provi- 
dential. While  we  were  yet  talking — she  eagerly 
laying  out  plans  for  my  stay  on  shore,  as  though 
we  had  known  each  other  for  years— the  captain 
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approached.    He  knew  her,  and  had  been  the^flrtit 
to  inform  her  of  her  brother's  death.    He  amilod 
as  he  listened  to  her  prattle,  but  entered  heartily 
into  her  plans,  and  at  once  promised  that   if  I 
would  stay  on  shore  he  would  give  me  employ* 
ment,  for  a  time,  in  sailing  a  boat  between    the 
town  and  his  plantation,  which  was  situated  on  a 
neighboring  bay.     This  proposal  met  my  viewe^ 
and  I  hastened  to  express  my  gratification.     It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  I  should  remain  on 
board  till  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  then  take 
up  my  residence  ashore  in  a  small  cabin  belonging 
lo  the  captain. 

Having  arranged  these  matters  to  our  mutaal 
satisfaction,  she  returned  on  shore  to  condole  with 
Marie  on  their  mutual  loss,  while  I  spent  the  bal* 
ance  of  the  day  in  the  re-perusal  of  Bemandin  St^ 
Pierre's  delightful  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  the 
scene  of  which,  he  who  has  read  it  will  remember, 
is  laid  in  the  Isle  of  France  ;  Tombo  Bay,  where 
Virginia,  on  her  return  from  France,  was  ship* 
wrecked,  being,  singularly  enough,  the  locality  of 
my  captain's  plantation. 

On  the  morrow  we  commenced  discharging  our 
cargo  of  horses.  They  were  noble  little  ponies, 
but  rather  wasted  from  a  long  passage  in  our  ill- 
ventilated  lower  deck.  They  were  hoisted  out  by 
a  strap  fastened  about  their  middle,  and  being 
securely  haltered,  were  made  to  swim  ashore,  a 
boat  going  with  each  to  support  and  guide  it. 
Arrived  once  more  on   dry  land,   the  grateful 
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animals  acarcclj  know  how  safficioDtly  to  oxpreM 
thoir  joj.  They  capored  and  caracoled,  neighed, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground,  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy.  I  was  told  they  wore  of  the  Arabian 
breed,  although  they  were  brought  from  the  Aby- 
Binian  Bide  of  the  Eed  Sea.  They  were  fine, 
plump,  lithe,  and  exceedingly  high-spirited,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  notice  when  they  had  again  recov- 
ered  their  strength  and  flesh. 

Horses  are  not  raised  on  the  Island,  but  ar^ 
brought  hither  from  various  parts  of  the  East^ 
principally  from  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
Neither  is  stock  raising  pursued  as  a  business.  I 
waa  told  that  the  climate  is  unfavorable  to  its  suc- 
cess. Cattle  are  brought  from  the  adjoining 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
These  branches  of  trade  give  employment  to  i^ 
large  number  of  vessels  owned  or  sailing  from 
here. 

On  the  third  day  I  was  paid  off  by  the  captaiii, 
who  gave  mo  forty  rupees,  (S20),  in  consideration! 
as  he  said,  of  my  having  been  very  useful  to  him. 
Arrived  on  Rhorc,  I  was  welcomed  as  though  I  was 
an  old  resident,  and  in  a  short  time  was  estab- 
lished very  comfortably,  Angelique,  who  proved  a 
dear  good  girl,  providing  as  carefully  for  my 
wants  as  though  I  had  been  really  her  brother. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  placed  in  command  of  Cap« 
tain  Lepellotier's  boat,  and  with  a  little  Malabar 
boy  as  crew  and  to  show  me  the  way,  we  saiM 
down  the  harbor.    Aa  we  glided  slowly  over  th# 
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smooth  waters  of  tho  ontcr  roads,   the    steady 
breeze  scarce  filling  our  sail,  I  took  out  my  now 
never  failing  Paul  and  Yirginia,  and  with   the 
lofty  peak  called  Peter  Botta  heaving  its  giant 
head  into  the  air  before  me,  read  over  again  the 
story  of  that  fatal  shipwreck,  the  scene  of  which, 
the  bay  of  Tombs,  (Tombo  Bay),  as  it  is  still 
called,  now  lay  before  me.    The  engraving  on  the 
page  opposite  this  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  it.     Here,  when  in  the  dark,  stormy  night  Vir- 
ginia's vessel  missed  the  entrance  to  Port  lionis, 
her  captain  sought  safe  anchorage,  but  was  thrown 
upon  the  breakers.    It  was  to  me  a  realization  of 
romance.    Every  shoal  in  the  bay,  as  we  sailed 
past  it,  every  palm  tree  on  the  shore,  every  peak, 
towering  in  the  blue  distance,  all  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  story,  the  most  charming  of  all  tales 
of  true  love. 

As  we  approached  the  landing,  the  white  mar- 
ble monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  lorers, 
and  over  their  supposed  graves,  was  seen  through 
the  green  thicket  of  bananas  and  palms.  Soon  I 
trod  a  ground  sacred  to  all  true  lovers,  and  with 
book  in  hand,  wandered  about  the  beach  endeav- 
oring to  fix  upon  the  spot  whence  Paul  leaped  into 
the  flood  to  the  rescue  of  his  Virginia. 

I  found  that  although  my  little  Malabar  boy 
knew  but  little  about  the  localities,  the  natives 
who  had  charge  of  the  farm  had  all  the  particn- 
lars  at  their  fingers'  ends.  They  were  delighted 
at  the  lively  interest  I  took  in  the  story,  and 
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pointed  out  to  me  every  part  of  the  beach  or 
shore  that  was  connected  with  the  untimely  fate 
of  the  lovers.  Having  surveyed  all,  anti  talked 
the  Btory  over  in  broken  English  on  their  part^ 
and  worse  French  on  my  own,  we  adjourned  to 
the  house,  an  ancient  w^ooden  struct ure,  looking 
as  though  it  might  have  stood  there  at  the  time 
when  the  bay  first  received  its  present  name.  Here, 
while  the  Malabar  servants  of  the  farm  were  un- 
loading my  boat,  a  repast  of  delicious  pine  apples, 
mangoes  and  bananas  was  served  up  for  mo,  and 
the  entertainment  finished  by  the  introduction  of 
a  huge  bowl  of  eau  surrt^  (sugar  and  wuUt),  from 
which  each  in  turn  took  a  long  draught, 

r  wandered  about  the  rocks  on  the  shore  until 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  then  launching  the  boat, 
proceedt*d  on  my  return*  The  wind  was  light, 
and  the  tide  swept  us  some  miles  seaward  bcibr^ 
we  arrived  opposite  the  harbor's  mouth*  From 
there  I  had  lt?i§ure,  as  I  reclined  under  an  awning 
in  the  boat,  to  view  and  admire  the  grand  abrupt* 
ness  with  which  the  volcanic  peaks  seem  thrown 
up. 

Peter  Botta,  although  the  most  celebrated,  is 
by  DO  means  the  highest  of  these  peaks.  It  ac- 
quires its  celebrity  from  its  singular  ^^hapo,  ter- 
minating at  the  top  in  a  huge  knob  or  built  whith 
has  been  aftconded  but  twice  since  the  inland 
became  known  to  Europeans.  The  first  ascent  was 
made  by  a  Dutchman,  from  whom  it  derived  ita 
name,  Peter  Botta.    He  waa  seen  standing  on  the 
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Btiinmit,  but  Avas  never  heard  of  afterward^  and 

probably  perished  in  the  descent.  The  nativei 
believe  that  his  spirit  still  haunts  the  peak  aod 
its  immediate  vicinity.  A  British  naval  officer 
made  tiie  second  and  last  ascent,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  company  of  seamen.  The  party  passed 
the  ni<|;ht  upon  the  mountain,  some  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  two  or  three  sleeping  uneasily  upon 
the  narrow  top  of  the  ball.  They  descended  the 
next  mornin<;,  after  witnessing  a  most  glorioot 
sunrise,  and  planting  the  British  flag  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  ball,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
visit.  This  flag  and  staff  have  long  ago  been 
blown  down  by  the  hurricanes. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  (it  is  equally 
well  known  b}'  both  names),  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1505.  The  Dutch  took  possess- 
ion of  it  in  1598.  Few  if  any  traces  of  their  gov.- 
ernment  or  settlement  at  present  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  name,  ^Lauritius,  which  they 
bestowed  upon  the  isle  in  honor  of  their  prince, 
Alauriee.  It  came  under  the  French  flag  in  1721, 
and  from  that  time  till  its  capture  by  the  British, 
in  1810,  was  in  their  possession.  These  were, 
from  all  accounts,  the  best  days  of  the  island.  It 
seems  during  this  period  to  have  been  a  modern 
Arcadia,  the  abode  of  a  peaceful,  inofiensivo  and 
somewhat  indolent  people,  who  tilled  the  ground 
or  tended  their  flocks,  unambitious  of  wealth  or 
distinction,  and  unmoved  by  the  quarrels  which 
rent  the  civilized  world.     Under  the  British  rule 
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it  is  gradually  becoming  a  thriving  bu&inesa 
place,  and  its  commercial  importanco  Ib  yearly 
increasing. 

The  French  need  to  procure  th^ir  slaves  from 
the  neighboring  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
present  black  natives  of  the  island  are  the  descend- 
ants of  these  slavt'S.  Tht>  British  emancipated 
these,  and  as  their  descendants  will  no  longer  till 
the  ground  of  others,  but  rather  live  contentedly 
on  their  own  little  patches  of  eoil^  eking  out  a 
scanty  subsistence,  with  little  labor,  the  govern- 
ment now  annually  import*i  numbers  of  Hindoos, 
principally  from  the  Malabar  coast,  who  take  the 
place  of  the  former  slaves.  Those  poor  people 
engage  themselves  for  five  years.  They  labor  for 
from  four  to  ten  rupees  (two  to  five  dollars)  per 
month,  and  are  treated  much  worse  than  slaves. 
In  Port  Louis,  extensive  grounds  and  buildings 
are  set  apart  for  their  lodgings  when  first  arrived. 
Here  the  planter  or  citizen  in  want  of  servants 
comes  to  engage  them.  They  are  chosen,  and 
whether  they  desire  it  or  not,  mast  go  with  their 
new  maaters,  on  such  terms  as  are  cnstomarily 
given  on  the  island. 

Unaided  to  the  severe  labor  which  is  exacted  of 
thera  on  the  sugar  plantations  they  soon  become 
low  spirited^  and  not  unfrequently  commit  suicide. 
Great  numbers  desert  from  the  plantations  and 
eoneeal  tliemselves  among  tbo  mountains  or  in 
the  town.  Policemen  are  conatantly  upon  the 
watch  for  these  runaways,  and  when  a  Malabar  is 
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seen  on  tho  streets  of  Poi't  Louis,  wjiom  a  police- 
man has  reason  to  think  a  dosertor.  Imj  is  forced  to 
produce  either  his  free-papers  or  a  pc^rniit  or  leave 
of  absence  from  his  master,  and  in  default  of  both 
of  these  documents,  is  at  once  imprisoned  and 
advertised,  in  order  that  his  master  may  claim 
him. 

On  the  plantations  the  lash  is  freely  used,  it 
having  been  found  that  without  this  the  requisite 
amount  of  labor  can  not  be  extorted  from  these 
poorly  paid,  ill  fed  and  naturally  indolent  people. 
It  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  their  condition  is 
not  therefore  any  better  than  one  of  slavery,  for 
the  time  being,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
false  pretences  under  which  they  are  allured  to 
leave  their  native  land,  and  the  hopes  held  out  to 
them  of  being  able,  at  the  end  of  their  apprfnti'c^. 
ship,  as  it  is  called,  to  return  home  in  easy  circum- 
stances, their  condition  is  much  worse,  and  their 
treatment  a  greater  wrong  against  humanity. 

Comparatively  few  ever  return.  Many  die  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  their  term  of  labor.  Others 
engage  in  business,  numbers  of  them  keeping 
small  stores  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  fruits 
l«»  the  poorer  classes  of  their  countrymen  who  live 
in  the  city.  And  others  yet  labor  about  the  town, 
or  peddle  vegetables  and  goods  about  the  streets, 
thus  earning  a  scanty  subsistence :  part  of  which 
they  are  again  forced  to  surrender  to  the  govern- 
ment in  tho  shape  of  a  license  to  pursue  their 
calling. 
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One  of  the  suburbs  of  Port  Louis  is  settled 
principally  by  these  people,  who  live  contentedly 
on  their  small  means  when  they  once  regain  their 
liberty.  A  walk  through  Malabar  town  about 
sunset,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  relieved  by 
the  cool  evening  breezes,  will  give  one  a  much 
more  favorable  idea  of  the  Hindoos  than  will  be 
gotten  from  the  accounts  of  their  English  mas* 
ters.  Here  each  family  gathers  about  the  door 
of  its  hut  and  listens  to  songs,  or  the  music  of  the 
mandolin,  the  women  talking,  the  men  silently 
smoking  their  narghilly  or  hubbJe-bubble.  Maid- 
ens dance  upon  the  green  sward,  and  little  naked 
children  play  about  the  doors.  All  is  a  scene  of 
quiet,  peaceful  enjoyment,  which  will  convince 
any  one  that,  indolent  as  these  people  doubtless 
are,  and  intractable  as  they  are  said  to  be  on  the 
plantation,  when  left  to  themselves  they  are  inof- 
fensive, and  have  the  elements  for  making  of  them 
good  citizens. 

The  black  natives  of  the  island  do  not  bear  so 
good  a  character.  They  are  exceedingly  lazy,  and 
much  inclined  to  rowdyism  and  thieving.  They 
are  not  numerous,  at  least  about  Port  Louis.  The 
better  class  of  them  work  as  stevedores  on  board 
the  vessels,  or  arc  engnge^l  as  porters  and  labor- 
ers on  shore.  An  inconsiderable  number  sail  in 
the  country  vessels. 

The  Chinese,  as  mentioned  in  an  account  of  my 
first  visit  to  this  place,  are  the  moBt  thrifty  of 
the  lower  classes.    They  are  seldom  laborers,  but 
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keep  the  groceries  andgroggerlesof  theto^vn,  end 
have  a  keen  eye  to  all  kindd  of  trade.  Frugal, 
not  too  honest,  and  exceedingly  clannish,  they  are 
to  a  man  in  comfortable  circumstanceB.  It  is  a 
common  remark  in  the  Mauritius,  that  a  Chineae 
beggar  was  never  seen  there.  If  a  poor  China- 
man comes  to  the  colony,  his  countrymen  give 
him  employment,  and  place  him  above  want. 
They  do  not  intermarry  with  the  other  races,  but 
procure  for  themselves  wives  from  China. 

A  singular  story  is  told  of  their  once  entering 
the  vault  beneath  the  bank  building  in  Port  Louis, 
by  undermining  the  street  leading  to  it.  A  large 
amount  of  bullion  was  abstracted  ere  the  plot  was 
discovered;  and  for  some  time  no  trace  could  be 
found  of  the  robbers.  The  Chinese  burying 
ground  is  below  the  barracks,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  harbor.  Thither,  one  morning,  just  at  the 
break  of  day,  a  company  of  Celestials  were  seen 
conveying  a  coffin.  A  Chinese  funeral  was  noth- 
ing strange ;  but  the  sentry  noticed  that  the  body 
seemed  to  be  remarkably  heavy,  causing  a  fre- 
quent stoppage  and  change  of  bearers. 

As  the  guard  was  relieved,  the  man  on  duty 
remarked,  jokingly,  that  a  fat  Chinaman  was  being 
taken  to  his  long  home.  To  the  sergeant  the 
movement  seemed  suspicious,  and  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  funeral  cortege,  who  at  his  coming 
precipitately  fled,  leaving  the  suppositious  corpse 
to  its  fate.  Upon  breaking  open  the  coffin,  instead 
ef  a  dead  Chinaman,  it  was  found  to  contain  the 
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greater  portion  of  the  stolen  bullion,  which  was 
thus  being  conveyed  to  a  safe  resting  place. 

Besides  the  races  already  mentioned.  Port  Louis 
has  samples  of  almost  every  Asiatic,  and  many 
European  and  African  nations,  all  of  whom  find 
occupation  in  various  departments  of  its  now 
active  commerce.  This  commerce  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  the  French  Creoles. 
The  French  language  is  universally  spoken — as 
much  so  indeed  as  though  the  island  still  belonged 
to  France. 

The  merchants  mostly  have  their  dwelling  houses 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  many  of  them 
have  built  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
surround  Port  Louis.  There  the  white  houses 
may  be  seen  perched  upon  abrupt  crags,  and 
peeping  through  thick  groves  of  beautiful  trees. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  TouoHiNo  Ceremony — A  Sailor's  Qrave — ^I  turn  Bofttma 
Lift  in  the  Isle  of  Pranoe — Seeking  Emplo7ment—^oe  Bodg- 
ers  —  A  BuUook  Drogher — Tamative  Baj — The  plaoa  of 
Senile — Hnmp  cattle  —  Our  return  Passage — Taming  wild 
Cattle— Sancho— His  dooilitj— Meeting  Ashore— Diificiil^ 
of  learingso  warm  a  Priend — A  Wedding. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  I  came  ashore  I  was 
witness,  in  my  capacity  of  captain  of  a  boat,  to 
the  performance  of  a  very  touching  ceremony.  I 
had  been  informed  on  the  preceding  day,  by  Ange- 
lique,  that  she  and  certain  of  her  friends  expected 
me  to  ferry  them  across  the  harbor  to  the  city 
cemetery. 

Accordingly,  at  early  dawn  I  was  summoned, 
and  repairing,  in  company  with  my  little  Malabar 
assistant,  to  the  boat,  found  her  already  laden  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  young  girls  dressed  in  pure 
white,  and  each  with  an  armfull  of  flowers.  We 
hoisted  our  sail,  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  glided 
gently  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay, 
toward  the  western  headland.  Several  other 
boats,  freighted  like  mine,  were  ahead  and  astern 
of  us,  bound  on  a  like  errand  with  us.  Low, 
plaintive  songs  resounded  from  the  boats  across 
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the  still  waters  of  the  bay.    The  scene  was  very 
beaatif\il. 

Half  an  hoar's  slow  sailing  brought  us  to  the 
opposite  shore,  where  my  passengers  debarked. 
I  accompanied  them  to  the  barjing-ground  near 
by.  Here  the  flowers  each  had  brought  were 
strewn  over  the  graves  of  departed  relatives  and 
friends.  The  mounds  and  tombstones  were  nicely 
cleared  of  all  rubbish,  and  their  floral  offerings 
were  placed  at  the  head  and  feeti 

As  the  maidens,  in  their  white  and  flowing  dra- 
pery, glided  noiselessly  yet  cheerfully  from  grave 
to  grave,  doing  kind  oflices  to  the  resting  places 
of  their  friends,  and  scattering  beautiful  flowers 
over  their  remains,  they  seemed  like  a  chorus  of 
blest  spirits  come  down  to  summon  loved  ones 
to  their  homes.  Occasionally  a  low  sob  or  wail 
from  some  mourner  for  the  recently  departed, 
would  break  upon  the  ear,  but  otherwise  all  was 
silent  as  the  graves  we  wandered  amid. 

In  looking  among  the  mounds  by  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  old  cemetery  was  broken,  I 
came  upon  a  rude  wooden  crosH.  worm  eaten  and 
weather  beaten,  fast  mingling  its  dust  with  his 
who  lay  below.  Upon  the  horizontal  piece  were 
cut  in  rude  letters,  probably  done  with  a  sailor'f 
jack-knife,  the  words, 

*•  Hera,  t  ibMr  bulk,  ttet  poor  Tom  BowltBg.** 

It  was  the  last  resting  place  of  some  poor 
weather-beaten  sailor  who  had  found  here,  hr 
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away  from  home  and  friends,  the  peace  he  had 
Bought  in  vain  daring  a  hard  and  perilous  life* 
He  too  was  thonght  of  hy  some  kind  flower  dis- 
penser. The  dead  leaves  and  mhhish  had  been 
nicely  swept  away  from  the  sod-covered  ^^rave, 
and  two  beautiful  flower  wreaths  lay  upon  it. 
Poor  fellow — in  all  his  lonely  seaman's  life  he  had 
possibly  never  met  with  so  much  kindness. 

On  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was  customaiy 
every  Sunday  morning  thus  to  decorate  the  ^aves 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  boatmen  of  the 
harbor  on  these  occasions  doing  volunteer  serviee, 
to  aid  the  undertaking. 

My  life  was  now  for  some  time  very  much  hap- 
pier than  it  had  been  for  a  long  period  past.  I 
was  free :  and  the  remembrance  of  my  slavery  on 
board  the  whaleship  was  yet  sufficiently  vivid  in 
my  mind  to  make  me  appreciate  very  keenly  the 
new  liberty.  I  was,  for  a  sailor,  pleasantly  situated. 
My  work  was  light  and  pleasant,  the  pay  regular 
and  sufficient  to  support  me ;  and  my  associates, 
if  not  very  intelligent,  were  yet  good,  and  well- 
moaning  toward  me. 

Angelique,  who  proved  a  noble  girl,  seemed  sin- 
gularly enough  to  have  bestowed  upon  me  all  the 
affection  she  had  entertained  for  her  deceased 
brother.  She  not  only  interested  herself  in  my 
little  affairs,  but  prevailed  upon  her  lover,  who 
was  captain  of  a  little  coasting  schooner,  to 
introduce  me  to  the  captains  of  the  French  bul. 
lock  droghers,  in  order  that  I  might,  when  once 
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more  ready  for  sea,  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain* 
ing  a  berth  on  board  a  country  vessel.  She  had 
resolved  that  I  should  become  a  settler  in  the 
country,  never  to  return  to  Britain  or  America. 

My  occupation  as  boatman  continued  four  weeks. 
By  this  time  I  was  able  to  make  for  myself  another 
opening.  I  entered  a  stevedore's  gang,  and  tugged 
manfully  at  sugar  bags  all  day,  content  to  return 
to  my  nicely  fitted  room  at  night,  the  richer  by 
two  rupees,  and  with  a  certainty  that  no  ftorm, 
however  severe,  could  disturb  my  sleep. 

But  soon  **  the  demon  of  unrest''  again  stirred 
within  me.  To  be  sure,  the  life  I  led  pleased  me 
to  a  certain  extent.  So  well,  indeed,  that  I  too 
shortly  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  spending 
some  years,  if  not  the  balance  of  my  life,  in  the 
Mauritius  and  the  Indian  seas.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,  the  thought  would  arise,  that  I  was  not 
surrounded  by  just  such  society  as  was  most  con- 
genial to  me,  and  that  in  the  mode  of  life  I  thought 
of  adopting,  there  was  nothing  improving  or 
elevating. 

But  eight  years  at  sea  had  pretty  effectually 
iKOtched  any  aspirations  for  a  higher  position 
wiiich  I  might  once  have  entertained.  Lif(»— the 
sailor's  life,  the  only  one  of  which  I  now  had  any 
well  shaped  idea—- seemed  at  best  but  a  trouble- 
some and  tiresome  struggle.  And  so  I  brought 
myself  to  think  the  vegetative  existence  of  man 
upon  an  out  of  the  way  place  like  the  Mauritius, 
at  least  better  than  a  more  toilsome  lift  in  more 
18 
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civilised  parts.    Some  indolence,  some  hopelc 
.Bess,  and  a  vehement  desire  for  once  to  e/fjojf  life, 
probably  brought  me  to  this  conclasion. 

And  to  this  will  come  every  one  who  takes  to 
the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  very  well  to  theo- 
rize on  the  ennobling  and  elevating  character  of  a 
perilous  life  like  that  of  the  seaman.  It  is  true, 
beyond  doubt,  that  in  those  scenes  where  he  con- 
tends with  and  overcomes  the  powers  of  nature, 
his  spirit,  let  it  be  sunk  low  as  it  will,  is  refreshed 
and  elevated.  But  the  excitement  once  over,  the 
life  is  altogether  too  commonplace,  too  void  of 
purpose  to  keep  up  a  manful  spirit.  Its  degrada- 
tion is  too  great,  its  associations  too  wretched  to 
leave  the  aspiring  soul  room  for  a  better  hope. 

And  so  the  sailor  boy  who  has  leaped  into  life 
with  a  trustful  determination  to  do  and  dare,  and 
deserve  at  least  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  men, 
emerges  into  manhood  with  all  of  good  within 
him,  not  killed,  but  fearfully  crashed  beneath  the 
weight  of  evil  and  down-dragging  associations. 
And  so — I  began  to  look  for  a  ship,  content  to  do 
as  others  did,  satisfied  to  accept  the  place  appa- 
rently determined  for  me  by  fate,  and  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Wanting  a  ship,  and  getting  one,  seem  to  be 
entirely  different  things  in  Port  Louis.  My 
friends  the  French  captains  were,  unfortunately 
for  me,  all  gone  on  their  voyages,  the  regular  sea- 
ton  for  starting  on  a  long  trip  to  the  Bed  Sea 
liaving  arrived  while  I  was  still  boating.    Work 
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Was  no  longer  to  be  obtained  in  Bufficienoy  to 
make  me  contented,  and  bo,  rather  than  wait  fiv 
better  times,  I  essayed  to  procure  myself  a  berth 
in  some  one  of  the  British  country  ships  which 
traded  to  the  Mauritius. 

Day  after  day  I  dressed  myself  in  my  best, 
and  presented  myself  to  some  captain  or  mat* 
to  ask  for  a  chance.  Day  after  day  I  walked 
the  mole,  looking  longingly  at  the  departing  yea- 
Bols,  and  listening  with  sinking  heart  to  the  cheer- 
ful songs  of  those  who  had  what  I  wanted-** 
employment. 

To  bo  sure,  there  were  ships  for  England.  Bat 
thither  I  would  not  now  go.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  remaining  in  the  Indies  only  endeared 
the  prospect  to  me.  And  my  determination  in 
this  regard  was  now  strengthened  by  that  of  a 
friend  whom  1  had  found  on  shore ;  a  noble  fel- 
low, between  whom  and  myself  there  shortly  ex- 
isted a  bond  warmer  than  is  common  even  among 
sailors. 

Poor  Joe  Rodgers  had  already  several  years' 
experience  of  the  Indies.  He  owned  it  to  be  a 
dog's  life. 

*^  Hard  work,  poor  pay,  and  you  have  almost  to 
beg  for  a  Bhip,  when  you  once  get  adrift,  Charley," 
said  he  to  me.  *<But  I  dare  not  return  home  as  I 
am. 

He  too  was  an  American.  He  too  had  set  out  to 
sea  with  romantic  notions  of  a  life  which  he  was 
now  old  enough  to  view  in  all  its  cheerless,  hopeless 
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degradation.  To  return  home  was  the  strongevt 
desire  of  his  heart.  But  to  return  home  penni^ 
less,  after  years  of  hard  struggle  —  to  be  sneered 
at  by  those  wiseacres  whose  advice  he  as  a  boj 
had  scorned — ^to  go  back  to  his  native  viilag^e  not 
only  having  done  nothing  heretofore,  but  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  now  worthless  for  anj 
other  life  than  that  which  had  grown  to  be  a  part 
of  him — this  he  could  not  do. 

'*  And  so  I  guess  well  have  to  rough  it  in  the 
Indies  as  long  as  we  can  stand  it,  and  when  it 
grows  unendurable,  Charley,  a  trip  to  Batavia 
will  finish  poor  Jack." 

At  first,  while  yet  the  cheerful  jingle  of  a  few 
rupees  in  our  pockets  kept  us  in  spirits,  we  could 
think  of  nothing  but  sailing  together.  But  ere 
long  it  became  evident  that  even  this  poor  plea- 
sure would  be  denied  us,  and  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  look  for  separate  chances.  One  day  I 
boarded  a  vessel  bound  to  Arracan,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  captain  wanted  a  sea- 
conny,  and  agreed  to  take  me.  There  was  no 
other  chance.  Joe  and  myself  would  have  to 
part. 

With  a  rather  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  the 
shore,  to  tell  him  of  my  questionable  luck.  The 
voyage  was  good,  but  we  did  not  want  to  part. 
We  talked  matters  over.  Joe  had  been  some 
weeks  longer  on  shore  than  I,  and  I  felt  that  to 
ihim  of  right  belonged  the  first  chance,  if  we  were 
to  be  parted.    Accordingly,  I  proposed  to  him  to 
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go  to  ijTEcan,  while  I  looked  for  another  veaaeL 
And  he,  who  waa  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  little 
money  he  had  brought  on  shore  with  him,  relno- 
tantly  accepted  my  offer. 

On  the  following  day,  the  captain  stating  him- 
self willing  to  make  the  exchange,  Joe  took  bia 
things  on  board.  The  Teaael  sailed,  and  I  saw  hia 
face  no  more. 

Two  daya  afterward  I  procnred  a  berth  aa  aeer 
conny  on  board  a  Tamatave  bullock  trader.  The 
news  had  jnat  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France  that 
the  despotic  queen  of  Madagascar,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  kept  every  trading  port  on  the  eaatem 
side  of  her  island  hermetically  sealed  to  foreign 
vessels,  had  at  length  been  induced  to  open  the 
harbor  of  Tamatave  to  trade. 

The  Jele  of  France  is  entirely  dependent  on 
Kadagaacar  and  the  African  coast  for  beef^ttle. 
None  are  raised  on  the  island,  which  is  devoted 
almoat  entirely  to  the  culture  of  sugar.  The 
Madagascar  coast  is  only  three  days'  sail  distanti 
while  the  nearest  point  on  the  African  coast  can 
not  be  reached  under  twelve  days.  Of  course  the 
Madagascar  trade  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Mauritius. 

All  was  at  once  bustle  and  business  among  the 
bullock  traders,  on  receiving  the  news  of  a  re- 
newal of  trade.  Our  vessel  was  among  the  fivsfc 
to  reach  the  newly  opened  port.  The  trade  winds 
ewcpt  us  down  in  three  days  and  a  half.  We 
found  cattle  enough  on  the  white  beaeh  before  tiie 
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•town  to  load  a  dozen  yessels.  The  natives  were 
moderately  civil,  but  evidently  not  at  all  oordiaL 
But  it  was  their  cattle  and  not  themselTeB  we 
wanted  ;  and  so,  the  business  being  conducted  on 
the  cash  and  one  price  principle,  there  was  but 
little  difficulty  in  our  intercourse  with  them. 

The  large  hump  cattle  were  brought  alongside, 
one  at  a  time,  in  native  canoes.  We  hoisted  them 
in  and  bestowed  them  in  the  hold,  in  stalls  pre- 
pared for  them. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  in  port,  I, 
with  the  other  seaconnies,  took  a  walk  up  to  the 
town,  which  is  situated,  in  Madagascar  fitshion, 
upon  a  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 
It  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  most  wretched 
looking  huts,  dark  and  poorly  fitted  within,  and 
unprepossessing  without.  A  mud  wall  surrounded 
the  place,  and  with  a  moat,  formed  its  chief  de- 
fense against  an  enemy. 

Over  the  gate  at  which  we  entered,  twenty 
human  sculls  were  ranged  in  a  semi-circle.  These, 
now  bleached  by  several  rainy  seasons,  were  once 
the  property  of  some  English  sailors,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  natives  while  making  an 
attack  upon  the  town  some  years  before 

When  news  reached  the  governor  of  the  Mauri- 
tius that  these  barbarous  trophies  were  yet  dis- 
played before  the  eyes  of  British  and  French 
traders,  a  remonstrance  and  request  for  their 
deliverance  into  the  hands  of  a  British  agent,  fbr 
decent  burial,  was  despatched  to  the  Madagascar 
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ehiefs  who  ruled  that  part  of  the  coast.  Th« 
reply  from  the  queen  was,  that  the  sculls  must 
remain  where  they  were  placed,  and  that  if  Brit- 
ish merchants  and  seamen  found  themselves  in- 
jured in  feelings  by  this  display,  they  need  not 
come  there  to  trade.  As  Tamataye  is  important 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Port  Louis,  and  the 
quantity  of  bullocks  brought  there  from  the  inte- 
rior, it  was  resolved  to  pocket  the  aAront  and  con- 
tinue the  trade. 

We  remained  but  three  days  in  the  bay.  Our 
passage  to  Port  Louis  lasted  seventeen  days.  The 
fair  wind  down  was  of  course  dead  ahead  when 
returning,  and  we  were  forced  to  beat  to  wind- 
ward  every  inch  of  the  way. 

It  is  singular  how  quickly  on  board  ship  the 
most  ferocious  animal  becomes  tame  and  docile. 
The  cattle  of  Madagascar  are  noted  for  their  wild- 
ness  and  savage  temper.  Tet  we  were  scarcely  » 
week  at  sea  ere  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  which  formed  our  cargo  knew  the  voice 
of  his  attendant,  and  was  perfectly  tractable  and 
obedient  to  command. 

Before  we  reached  Port  Louis  many  of  the  finest 
animals,  who  were  much  caressed  by  the  crew, 
grew  to  know  indiridnal  visitors  to  their  places 
of  confinement.  I  remember  well  one  noble  fel- 
low, who  had  killed  a  Madagascar  man  on  shore 
before  we  took  him  on  board,  and  who  for  two  or 
three  days  gave  the  cattle  tenders  more  trouble 
than  any  half  dosen  others.     He  was   as  fine 
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a  Bpecimen  of  hiB  kind  as  ever  I  saw,  and  excited 
univerBal  admiration  when  we  got  him  on  deck. 

Well,  this  savage  fellow  gradually  came  under 
the  influence  of  man,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  out  was  already  as  tame  as  need  be.  He 
was  my  favorite.  I  frequently  walked  to  bis  stall 
with  a  handfull  of  salt,  or  an  armfuU  of  feed. 
And  shortly  he  would  low  gently  at  my  approach, 
and  if  I  stood  near  enough  to  him,  would  bold  out 
his  great  head  to  be  scratched,  permitting  me  to 
handle  the  horns  which  but  a  few  days  before  had 
impaled  a  Madagassy.  He  could  distinguish  me 
from  all  others,  even  at  some  distance,  and  would 
manifest  pleasure  even  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
Uany  of  the  cattle  had  names  given  them  by 
their  especial  friends  among  the  crew.  Thus 
the  Malabars  had  two  favorites  whom  they  called 
respectively  Abdallah  and  Mohammed  Ali.  I  called 
my  huge  friend,  Sancho,  and  by  this  name  he  was 
shortly  known  to  all  on  board. 

When  our  cargo  was  landed  at  Port  Louis,  I 
took  a  farewell  of  Sancho.  But  some  days  after* 
ward,  while  rambling  over  a  beautiful  pasture 
some  miles  from  the  city,  I  unknowingly  ap- 
proached a  herd  of  cattle.  J  was  about  to  retreat-^ 
for  the  hump  cattle  quite  frequently  attack  stran* 
gers-*-when  a  mighty  animal  came  running  toward 
me,  head  down  and  tail  high  in  air.  I  thought 
my  end  was  nigh,  and  looked  about  rather  de- 
spairingly for  an  avenue  of  retreat,  when  I  recog* 
uised  in  the   advancing   brute   my  old  friend 
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Sancho.  Somewhat  reassured,  I  awaited  hia  ap- 
proach. I  should  have  run,  had  there  been  a 
place  of  security  at  reasonable  distance.  Bnt 
from  my  position  to  the  nearest  tree  or  fence  was 
such  a  distance  as  that  in  a  race  I  would  certainly 
have  been  overtaken.  When  Sancho  came  within 
a  short  distance,  I  spoke  his  name.  At  this  he 
grew  almost  frantic,  and  began  such  a  series  of 
ungainly  capers  about  me,  that  though  in  immi- 
nent fear  of  being  crushed  by  him  in  his  elephan- 
tine manifestations  of  joy,  I  had  to  laugh  heartily. 

When  he  was  a  little  quieted,  I  advanced  and 
stroked  his  bushy  head  and  handled  his  horns, 
whereat  he  seemed  as  pleased  as  a  child  would  be 
at  the  caress  of  a  friend.  The  other  cattle  moan- 
while  gathered  around  at  various  distances,  sna- 
piciously  watching  my  movements,  and  evidently 
much  at  a  loss  to  know  the  import  of  Sancho'a 
actions. 

After  paying  my  huge  friend  such  attentions  aa 
I  thought  would  be  mutually  agreeable,  I  turned 
to  leave.  But  this  motion  he  strenuously  resisted. 
Turn  which  way  I  would,  he  got  before  me,  and 
insisted  on  further  attention.  The  nearest  fenoe 
was  some  hundred  yards  off,  and  I  saw  no  way  of 
getting  there  with  his  opposition.  When  I  per- 
sistently moved  on,  he  would  recommence  his 
huge  gambols  in  such  close  proximity  to  my 
person  as  to  make  me  glad  to  stop.  He  would 
toss  his  head  and  leap  about  me  madly,  sha* 
king  his  ungainly  hump,  and  making  altogether 
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unmistakable  demonstrutionB  of  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  my  society,  as  well  as  of  his  determina- 
tion not  to  forego  that  pleasure  for  some  time. 
Moreover,  the  balance  of  the  herd,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred huge  bulls,  followed  implicitly  the  motions 
of  my  friend,  and  threatened  by  their  sympathetic 
rejoicings  to  become  exceedingly  troublesome. 

I  was  soon  aware  that  a  good  degree  of  gener- 
alship, would  be  necessary  to  get  safely  away.  I 
plucked  some  grass,  and  Sancho,  appeased,  good- 
naturedly  ate  it  from  my  hand.  I  moved  slowly 
on,  gathering  grass  as  I  went,  and  thus  keeping 
his  suspicions  at  rest.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  I  found  myself  by  this  means  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  fence.  Picking  out  a  part  easy  to 
leap  over,  I  gradually  approached  it,  and  finally, 
with  a  quick  spring  placed  it  between  myself  and 
my  troublesome  friend. 

This  violation  of  confidence  aroused  his  fury ; 
and  with  glaring  eyes  and  angry  toss  of  the  head 
he  pawed  the  ground,  and  bellowed  hoarsely  at 
me.  I,  meantime,  not  knowing  but  he  might 
attempt  to  follow  me  even  over  the  fence,  made 
good  headway  toward  a  turn  in  the  road,  where 
I  should  get  out  of  sight,  and  I  hoped  out  of  mind. 
This  was  my  last  visit.  A  week  after,  with  many 
compunctions  of  conscience,  I  ate  a  steak  cut  from 
Sancho's  fore  quarter. 

Upon  my  return  to  Port  Louis  from  Tamatave, 

^J  good  friend  Mademoiselle  Angelique  was  mar- 

'rikl.    I  attended  the  wedding,'  as  her  adopted 
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brother,  and  was  much  delighted  at  the  charming 
simplicity  with  which  everything  was  conducted. 
Host  of  the  French  Islanders  are  Eoman  Catholics. 
Angelique  and  her  intended  husband,  Captain 
Alexandre,  were  nominally  so ;  and  of  coarse  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  pronounced  by  the  Priest, 
at  a  little  church  situated  in  the  native  quarter. 
The  bride  and  groom  walked  together  from  the 
house  of  the  former,  to  the  church,  preceded  and 
attended  by  a  company  of  young  girls,  dressed  in 
white.  These  strewed  flowers  on  the  way,  and 
sung  verses  suited  to  the  occasion,  to  a  simple 
and  beautiful  air. 

At  the  church  door  ih/dj  were  received  by  such 
of  the  bridegroom's  male  acquaintance  as  had 
been  invited  to  attend.  The  attendant  maidens 
entered  the  church,  singing  and  casting  flowers 
about,  until  they  reached  the  altar,  where  they 
formed  in  order  on  each  side,  leaving  a  middle 
space  for  the  happy  couple.  These  took  their 
places,  and  the  male  friends  formed  a  semicircle 
outside  of  all.  The  ceremony  was  then  performed 
by  the  Priest.  1  presume  it  was  the  common 
ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church.  Near  its  close 
one  of  the  maidens  handed  to  the  bridegroom 
a  beautiful  wreath  of  white  flowers,  which  he 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  bride.  She  was 
dressed  in  pure  white,  with  a  small  gold  cross 
suspended  by  a  thin  gold  chain  from  her  neck. 
The  bridegroom  was  clothed  in  a  check  shirt,  and 
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handsome  blue  jacket  and    trowsers.    They  vrere 
a  fine  looking  couple. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  dowers  were  show- 
ered down  upon  tlie  bridal  pair  until  I  thought 
they  would  be  smothered  under  the  load.  Then, 
amid  another  and  more  solemn  chant  from  the 
attendant  maidens,  the  party  lefl  the  church ;  the 
newly  married  couple  walking  hand  in  hand  like 
little  children. 

All  now  walked  to  the  groom's  house,  situated  a 
little  distance  in  the  country.  Here  some  matrons 
and  old  men  were  in  waiting,  with  presents  of 
necessary  household  articles,  of  no  great  value, 
but  altogether  helping  very  materially  to  make 
the  young  pair  comfortable.  As  each  one  pre- 
sented his  or  her  gift,  a  kiss  and  a  graceful 
"  merci  **  from  the  bride  was  given  as  reward.  An 
ample  supply  of  fruits  and  wine  was  then  laid  out 
on  mats  upon  the  green,  beneath  the  shade  of 
some  cocoa  nut  palms,  and  here  the  day  was  passed 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  tLe  evening  closing  with  a 
dance  upon  the  green  sward,  to  the  music  of  a 
most  wretchedly  played  guitar. 
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CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Tn  Annie— Her  Captidii— -I  Ship  in  her— Our  Crvw— A  Cll]^ 
per's  Foreo&stle— Sleeping  X>i*-aficommodation»— Steering— > 
**  Humbngging '' — Planning  a  Mutiny — Coanter  Planning— 
The  African  Coast— Algoa  Bay— The  Anchorage— Snrf-boato 
—Cape  Boort-^  South  Eaater- A  Double  Wreck— Llojd'i 
Agent. 

Upon  my  return  from  Tamatave  I  left  the  vessel 
I  bad  sailed  thither  in.  She  was  going  to  Calcutta, 
and  thence  to  London.  I  desired  to  go  nowhere 
just  then,  without  having  at  least  a  fair  prospect 
of  being  able  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  France.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  in  a  few  days,  a  berth 
in  a  little  Scotch  brig,  bound  to  Algoa  Bay,  on 
the  African  Coast. 

The  Annie — that  was  the  brig's  name — was  a 
beautiful  little  crafl  of  about  two  hundred  tons 
burthen.  I  had  often  heard  old  sea  dogs  tell  of 
vessels  that  they  loved  almost  better  than  them- 
selves. This  was  such  a  one.  Her  long,  low, 
gracefully  curving  hull,  her  sharp,  keen  bow,  and 
clean  cut  run,  her  taunt,  tapering  masts,  and  vast 
yards,  almost  heavy  enough  for  a  vessel  of  twice 
her  size,  the  jaunty,  reckless,  yet  neat  air  of  every* 
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thing,  alow  and  aloft:  all  these  tended  to  xnako 
her  the  delight  of  a  true  seaman,  proving,  as  they 
did,  that  she  was  a  clipper  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

She  came  into  port  on  the  same  day  with  us, 
and  as  she  easily  glided  past  ns,  with  a  light 
breeze,  all  hands  congregated  on  our  deck  to  look 
at  and  admire  her.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  perfect 
a  little  craft,  or  one  so  consistently  rigged  and 
fitted  throughout.  To  my  rather  matter  of  fact 
spirit,  it  had  always  seemed  an  absurdity  to  love 
a  vessel.  But  this  time  I  was  forced  myself  to 
entertain  the  feeling.  She  was  a  beauty,  and  as  I 
stood  in  silence  examining  her  matchless  hull,  no 
line  or  curve  of  which,  but  was  artistically  true, 
I  owned,  with  an  inward  smile,  that  this  was 
really  a  case  of  "  love  at  first  sight" 

"  That's  the  vessel  I  am  going  in  next  voyage," 
said  I  to  one  of  the  other  sea-connies. 

"  You'd  better  keep  out  of  her.  Her  captain  is 
the  meanest  Scotchman  that  ever  lived.  And 
moreover  the  mate  is  his  brother.  The  man  that 
ships  in  her  will  smell  brimstone,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  Brimstone  op  no  brimstone,"  thought  I, "  that's 
my  ship,  if  I  can  prevail  on  the  captain  to  carry 
me. 

On  farther  inquiry  I  learnt  that  the  Annie's 
Captain  was  indeed  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  little 
beauty  never  carried  the  same  crew  two  voyages. 
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Nevertheless,  the  vessel  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
my  mind,  and  I  determined  to  risk  at  least  one 
trip  in  her. 

I  boarded  her  the  following  day,  and  heard  from 
her  crew  that  they  were  all  going  to  leave. 

*<  Xo  white  man  can  stand  such  a  wretch  two 
voyages,"  said  an  old  tar  to  me.  ^^  You  have  no 
thoaght  of  going  in  her,  have  you,  boy  ?  '* 

I  hesitatingly  acknowledged  my  desire  to  make 
a  voyage  in  the  Annie. 

"  You're  a  fool — ^that's  all.  But  you're  in  love 
with  the  little  craft." 

<<  Small  blame  to  him,"  spoke  up  another  of  the 
crew.  "  Sure,  every  one  of  us  was  in  the  same  fix 
this  day  two  months  ago." 

<<  Well,  she's  a  darling,"  said  a  third,  with  a  sigh, 
"  but  the  master  is  the  devil." 

I  could  not  find  out  in  what  respect  the  captain 
resembled  the  individual  last  mentioned.  Her 
crew  were  going  to  leave;  and  with  a  jealousy 
somewhat  characteristic  of  British  seamen,  pre« 
ferred  to  let  me  learn  by  experience  the  disagree- 
able traits  in  the  captain's  character. 

So  I  determined  not  to  be  frightened  at  shadows, 
but  being  able  to  do  my  duty,  to  ship  in  her,  fear- 
less of  consequences.  When  the  captain  made  his 
appearance  on  deck,  I  walked  aft,  and  asked  him 
for  a  berth  for  his  next  voyage. 

"  You're  a  Yankee  lad,  are  you  not?  "  he  asked. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  about  me  ashore?" 
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I  hesitatingly  replied  that  he  was  scaroely  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity  with  those  who  liad  sailed 
with  him. 

"  I  suppose  not.  But  if  you  can  do  your  duty, 
you  need  not  he  afraid  of  the  Annie.  If  you  can't 
you  had  better  never  look  this  way  again.  If  you 
want  me  to  ship  you,  come  aboard  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  sign  the  articles.  The 
wages  are  two  pounds  sevem  and  sixponce,  and 
small  stores.'* 

All  this  was  said  in  a  Scotch  way,  which  I  could 
hardly  understand,  and  I  noticed  that  occasionally 
when  he  spoke  a  word  to  his  mate,  it  sounded  like 
anything  else  but  English  to  me.  But  '' what's 
the  odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy,"  thought  I; 
and  determined,  no  matter  what  was  told  me  of 
the  officers,  to  go  at  least  one  trip  in  the  little 
craft.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  I 
signed  the  Annie's  articles,  binding  myself  to  go 
"  to  Algoa  Bay,  or  Port  Elizabeth ;  thence  to  such 
other  ports  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  the  captain 
may  direct;  and  return  to  Port  Louis." 

The  vessel  was  to  sail  in  five  days,  and  her  crew 
was  not  wanted  on  board  till  the  day  before  she 
left  port.  I  had  therefore  some  days  before  me, 
wherein  to  prepare  myself  for  the  voyage.  I  found 
that  wherever  I  happened  among  the  seamen  then 
ashore,  the  news  of  my  shipping  in  the  Annie  had 
preceded  me.  Various  were  the  comments  made 
upon  this  piece  of  rashness.  Those  who  were 
well  disposed  toward  me  urged  me  to  back  cut. 
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Those  who  did  not  know  me,  except  casually, 
chuckled  with  delight  that  "  that  Yankee  fellow  " 
was  taken  in.  Captain  McDonald,  and  his  brother 
the  mate,  I  found  were  well  known  in  Port  Louis, 
as  a  pair  of  arrant  tyrants,  to  be  in  whose  power 
might  be  justly  thought  a  calamity.  Even  cap* 
tain  Alexandre,  the  husband  of  Angelique,  urged 
me  to  back  out  from  my  agreement,  and  wait  for 
a  better  chance. 

But  my  mind  was  made  up.  Some  one  must  go 
in  the  vessel,  thought  I,  and  if  any  one  could  stand 
it,  I  could.  So  I  was  shortly  given  over  as  an 
impracticable. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  rendered  myself  on  board. 
I  found  the  four  men  already  in  the  forecastle,  who 
were,  with  myself,  to  form  her  crew.  They  were 
a  rough  looking  set. 

"  TouVe  Yankee  Charley,  that  lives  up  in  Mala- 
bar town  ?  "  queried  one,  after  we  had  taken  a  good 
look  at  one  another. 

"  At  your  service." 

"Where's  Joe  Bogers,  that  used  to  live  with 
you  ?  " 

"  He  went  to  Arracan,  in  the  brig  Talliho." 

"I  wish  he  were  with  us.  He*s  the  best  fellow 
that  ever  I  sailed  with.    He's  true  blue." 

"Well,  young  one,"  said  the  oldest  of  the  crew 
to  me,  "you've  heard  about  the  officers  of  this 
little  craft.  They're  a  pair  of  bloody  scoundrels, 
and  we  must  show  a  firm  front,  or  they  will  lead 
us  a  wretched  life." 
19 
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"  Count  me  in,"  said  I,  knowing  that  a  determi- 
nation expressed  in  few  words  was  best  suited 
to  the  minds  of  British  tars. 

"  That's  right.  If  he's  down  on  one,  he's  down 
on  all ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  curse  any  one,  curse 
him  back,  from  the  word  go. 

"  The  main  thing,"  said  another,  "  is  to  do  our 
duty  like  men.  Then  if  he  growls,  we  shall  be 
in  the  right." 

I  think  if  our  captain  had  known  what  was 
going  on  in  the  forecastle,  he  would  scarcely  have 
been  willing  to  caiTy  us  as  his  crew.  Meantime, 
we  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  our  new  home. 
Owing  to  the  sharpness  of  the  vessel,  the  fore- 
castle was  an  exceedingly  narrow  hole,  in  which 
five  men  had  just  room  to  stand  up  together,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  sit  down.  Fortunately 
but  two  of  us  had  chests.  The  balance  were  old 
coast  rangers,  and  kept  their  clothes  in  bags, 
which  served  for  pillows. 

Being  the  last  one  on  board,  1  had  a  forward 
berth  left  for  my  use.  This  was  so  narrow  that  I 
luiind  it,  on  trial,  impossible  to  lie  straight  in  it. 
My  shoulders  were  broader  than  the  berth  space, 
find  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  rest  was  by 
lying  upon  one  side. 

*' You'll  have  to  get  out  to  turn  over,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  one  who  had  been  watching  mo  while 
adjusting  myself  to  the  space. 

And  this  proved  to  be  true.  Whenever,  during 
my  sleep,  I  got  tired  of  lying  upon  one  side,  1  was 
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obliged  to  get  out  and  carefully  crowd  myaolf  in 
on  the  other. 

"  That  comes  of  going  in  a  clipper,"  remarked 
one  who  was  as  unfortunate  as  myself  in  hia 
sleeping  place. 

The  first  day  on  board  was  passed  in  idleness. 
After  washing  the  deck,  we  wore  told  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do.  So  I  sat  down  to  a  book, 
while  my  shipmates  played  cards,  smoked,  and 
talked  over  old  times.  They  were  a  tolerably 
hard  set ;  and  I  thought,  not  without  satisfaction, 
that  our  oflBcers  would  gain  but  very  little  by  any 
but  the  most  civil  conduct  toward  us. 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  we  cast 
loose  from  our  moorings,  and  dropped  down  the 
harbor.  Once  clear  of  the  shipping,  all  sail  was 
set,  and  we  glided  quickly  seaward. 

«*8end  Yankee  Charley  aft,  to  the  wheel!" 
shouted  the  skipper. 

I  proceeded  aft. 

"  Keep  her  straight.  She  steers  like  a  boat ;  and 
I  count  half  a  quarter  of  point  a  good  bit  out  of 
the  way.  If  you  watch  her  closely,  she  need  not 
go  off  her  course  at  all." 

Now  a  quarter  of  a  point  off,  or  to,  is  consid- 
ered pretty  good  steering  in  most  vessels.  So 
that  this  narrowing  down  to  half  a  quarter  was  by 
by  no  means  comfortable.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
was  always  counted  a  good  helmsman,  I  cared  lit- 
tle for  what  the  skipper  said — content  to  rest  up- 
on laurels  already  won  in  that  line. 
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I  found  the  little  crafl  to  steer  very  nicelj-^aa 
indeed  was  to  be  expected,  from  her  build.     A 
spoke  of  the  wheel    either  way,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  keep  her  along  straight.     But  I  neTer 
before  saw  any  one  watch  the  compass  so  closely 
as  did  our  captain.    He  seemed  to  make  this  his  sole 
business.     If  he  was  walking  the  quarter  deck,  he 
looked  into  the  binnacle  every  time  he  passed  it. 
If  he  was  talking  to  the  mate,  he  would  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  ask  how  she  headed 
"exactly."    If  he  was  obliged  to  walk  forward,  he 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  ahead,  to  see  how  much 
she  swung  about.    And  as  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  sometimes — at  meals,  and  during  the 
night — ^be  below,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  this 
by  having  the  steering  compass  placed  in  the  cabin 
sky-light,  and  having  it  fitted  with  a  transparent 
card  and  bottomless  box,  so  that  by  looking  up 
from  where  ho  oat  or  slept,  he  could  know  as  well 
as  the  steersman  how  she  headed. 

All  this  was  excessively  disagreeable.  To  steer 
IS,  under  any  circumstances,  the  most  irksome  task 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  foremast  hand.  It 
requires  unceasing  vigilance,  and  an  entire  con- 
centration of  thought  upon  one  object — ^the  ves- 
sel's course.  The  mere  skill  necessary  to  guide  a 
ship  is  the  least  part  of  the  accomplishment. 
With  so  quick  motioned  a  little  crafl  as  the  Annie, 
a  constant  watch  was  necessary,  to  keep  her  from 
shooting  oif  her  course.  With  this  unceasing  care, 
it  was  quite  possible  to  keep  her  exactly  upon  her 
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course,  as  was  indeed  oflen  done  on  this  voyage — 
the  vessel  not  swerving  a  hair's  breadth,  some- 
times for  an  hour. 

But  the  slightest  inattention  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  "  now  then,  where  are  you  off  to 
now?"  fix)m  the  skipper;  an  unwelcome  reminder 
that  she  was  off  her  course. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  shortly  the  trick  at 
the  wheel  was  regarded  as  the  worst  of  each  one's 
labor,  while  the  man  who  found  it  so  convenient 
to  sleep  and  eat  and  walk  about  under  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  compass  was  rightly 
thought  a  tyrant. 

This  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  exacting 
spirit  of  our  Scotch  skipper  showed  itself.  His 
vessel  was  a  clipper : 

^<  She  can  sail,"  said  he,  ''and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
haveevery  thing  done  that  will  facilitate  horspeed.'' 

So  every  morning  at  daylight,  and  every  day 
at  noon,  and  every  evening,  and  sometimes  (if  he 
happened  to  be  awake)  at  midnight,  tacks,  sheets, 
halyards,  braces  and  bowlines  were  swayed  home, 
thus  keeping  one  watch  on  deck  half  an  hour 
longer  than  necessary,  besides  forcing  all  hands  to 
a  labor  which  every  one  knew  was  not  at  all 
necessary.  For  so  taut  were  the  ropes  sometimes, 
that  it  was  actually  necessary  to  ease  them  off 
again  during  the  succeeding  watch— K>nly  however, 
to  be  again  swayed  home  when  the  watches  were 
changed. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  decks  of  the  little  craft 
were  holy-stoned  every   morning  for  at   least  an 
hour :  until  we  one  night  emptied  the  sand  neces- 
sary to  this  labor,  over  board.      After   that  the 
paint  work  received  a  double  share  of  attention, 
and  even  the  masts  were  scrubbed;   while  any- 
spare  time  in  the  morning  watch  was  devoted  to 
brightening   up   the   brass-work,   of   which    this 
daintily  fitted  little  vessel  had  as  much  as  many  a 
frigate.     All  this  kind  of  labor  is  irritating  to  sea- 
men.    They  call  it  humbbggery.     To  work  hard 
from  daylight  till  dark,  at  the  vessel's  rigging  or 
sails,   where  perhaps  every  bit  of  sea  lore  they 
may  be  possessed  of  is  brought  into  service,  would 
not  be  thought  disagreeable.     But  to  set  a  parcel 
of  old  tars  at  scrubbing  paint- work,  brightening 
brass  rigging  caps  and  capstan  heads,  and  knock- 
ing rust-scales  from  the  iron  work,  will  produce 
mutinous  thoughts  sooner  than  any  other  course 
of  treatment. 

So  it  came  about,  that  ere  we  were  a  week  out, 
as  I  came  forward  from  the  wheel  one  day  at  noon, 
a  plan  was  being  discussed,  by  which  we,  the  crew, 
were  to  take  possession  of  the  vessel,  getting  rid 
of  the  officers  as  best  we  might.  The  reckless  fel- 
lows laughed  heartily  at  my  serious  face  when 
the  project  was  bluntly  laid  before  me. 

"  As  for  Jimmy" — the  mate — "I  can  easily  put 
him  over  the  taffrail  any  night  when  I  am  at  the 
wheel,  for  the  booby  regularly  goes  to  sleep  when 
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he  has  the  mid  watch  upon  deck/*  said  a  Scotch- 
man, between  whom  and  the  mate  there  was 
a  standing  grudge. 

^-  And  thi3  skipper  wouldn't  give  us  much  trouble. 
Only  bring  the  vessel  in  the  wind  once,  and  he'd 
rush  right  into  our  arms. 

"  And  then  just  think  that  this  little  craft — and 
by  all  that's  good,  she's  the  smartest  and  prettiest 
little  thing  that  ever  I  saw — just  think  that  she'll 
be  our  own." 

"  Look  out ;  here  comes  the  mate,"  said  I  seeing 
that  worthy  approach.  So  the  conversation  was 
closed  for  the  time.  I  did  not  sleep,  that  afternoon 
watch.  I  had  sufficient  subject  for  thought.  It 
was  evident  that  although  the  matter  of  a  mutiny 
had  been  broached  at  noon  in  a  kind  of  semi-joc- 
ular way,  there  was  that  in  the  hearts  of  some 
which  it  would  require  but  an  accidental  excess 
on  the  captain's  part  to  fan  into  a  flame  of  action. 
How  to  prevent  this  was  now  a  matter  for  very 
serious  consideration. 

To  withold  my  consent  would  perhaps  have 
some  influence  on  their  actions — for  although  I 
was  physically  the  slightest  of  our  crew,  they  had 
all  somehow  got  a  liking  for  me.  But  this  would 
not  answer  all  objections.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
study,  it  finally  occurred  to  me  that  the  whole 
plan  was  certainly  not  yet  matured,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  hinder  its  farther  progress,  by  showing 
up  as  clearly  as  I  could  its  impracticability. 

That  evening  in  the  dog  watch,  a  young  lad  was 
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sent  to  the  wheel,  and  the  rest  of  ns  congregated 
before  the  windlass  to  have  another  talk  over  the 
matter. 

"You  see,  Charley,"  said  our  Scotchman,  "the 
thing  is  as  easily  done,  as  taming  over  your  hand." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  afterward  ?  "  I 
enquired. 

"  Oh,  well  sail  about  till  our  provisions  are  out, 
and  then  run  in  to  some  out  of  the  way  place  to 
get  some  more." 

"  Whereas  the  money  to  purchase  more  ?  " 

"  That's  a  fact.  I  heard  it  stated  at  Port  Lonis, 
that  our  skipper  always  sends  his  money  by 
another  vessel.  Having  an  agent  at  Algoa  Bay, 
he  don't  need  much." 

"Besides  which,"  suggested  I,  "if  the  Annie 
don't  arrive  at  her  port  in  proper  time,  you'll  see 
some  man-of-war  brig  after  her  in  double  quick 
time." 

"  I  have  yet  to  see  the  brig,  or  sloop,  or  frigate, 
that  could  catch  the  Annie,  sailing  on  a  bowline, 
or  in  fact,  any  other  way." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  fcn^, 
when  you  have  got  her  in  your  power  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Keep  her  or  sell  her,  as  may  seem  best." 

"You  can't  sell  her,  for  no  one  will  believe  yon 
came  rightfully  by  her,  and  who  ever  you  offer 
her  to,  if  rascal  enough  to  buy  her  of  you,  would 
be  also  rascal  enough  to  put  you  in  jail  till  you 
gave  a  better  account  of  yourself  than  you  could 
do." 
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"Well,  we*ll  keep  her." 

"  Yes,  and  be  caught  in  her,  and  hung  up  to  her 
yard-arms.  Not  I  for  one,"  here  broke  in  a  tall 
Irishman,  who  had  not  before  said  much. 

"  There's  some  fine  spots  among  the  South  Sea- 
Islands.  Let  us  go  for  instance  to  Ocean  Island 
in  her,  and  there  break  her  up,  or  wreck  her 
before  we  get  in." 

Now  was  my  time  to  sum  up  the  case;  and 
drawing  a  long  breath,  I  was  about  to  commence 
such  a  setting  forth  of  the  whole  matter  as  should 
show  them  the  unsafeness,  as  well  as  the  unsatis- 
factorinesH  of  any  one  of  their  proposed  modes  of 
action,  when  the  sharp  voice  of  the  captain  was 
heard,  shouting — 

"  Do  you  hear  there  ?  Lay  aft  here,  and  sway 
up  this  topsail !     The  leech  is  hanging  in  a  bight  I " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  sung  out  Scotch  Jack ;  adding 
in  an  under  tone,  "  Blast  you,  I  wish  you  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  halyards." 

We  swayed  up  the  top-sail,  then  pulled  home 
the  top-gallant  sheets,  swayed  up  the  top-gallant- 
sail,  and  finished  with  the  royal. 

*^  Now,  we'll  take  a  pull  at  the  forward  hal- 
yards," said  the  skipper;  who  was  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  he  was  bowsing  taut  a  rope — 
or  rather  ordering  others  to  do  so. 

After  half  an  hour's  straining  and  hallooing, 
every  rope  was  again  taut  as  a  harpstring,  and 
we  were  told  that  *^  that  would  do,  till  the  mid 
watch."     It  was  by  this  time  eight  bells;  the 
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watch  was  set,  and  all  farther  deliberation  was 
over  for  the  night.  I  did  not  fear  any  precipitate 
action  on  the  part  of  my  evil-inclined  shipmates, 
well  knowing  that  those  who  talk  most  in  such 
matters  are  generally  slowest  to  act.  I  trusted, 
besides,  that  the  words  of  caution  I  had  thrown 
out,  would  not  be  without  fruit  in  their  minds. 

In  this  I  was  not  deceived  ;  for  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  all  hands  were  once  more  gath- 
ered on  the  forecastle,  every  one  but  Scotch  Jack 
declared  the  execution  of  their  project  to  be 
attended  with  more  difficulties  than  they  had  at 
first  sight  thought. 

I  now  determined  to  place  all  the  impossibility 
of  success  before  them  in  its  strongest  light.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  listening  for  some  time  to  new 
suggestions,  and  even  throwing  out  one  or  two 
myself,  I  began : 

"  You  can't  sell  the  vessel,  boys :  that's  clear. 
You  can't  keep  her — that  is  equally  plain.  She's 
too  pretty  a  craft  to  be  broken  up  in  the  surf;  and 
besides,  if  you  want  to  go  to  Ocean  Island  or  any- 
where else  in  the  South  Seas,  you  have  all  been  to 
Sydney,  and  have  only  to  go  there  again  and  ship 
for  the  very  place  you  want  to  settle  down  in.  As 
for  the  skipper's  working  up — we  all  owe  him  a 
spite,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  will  be  to  give 
him  and  the  mate  a  thundering  beating,  when  we 
got  back  to  Port  Louis.  If  ever  he  comes  into 
Malabar  town,  he  won't  leave  it  with  a  whole  skin, 
if  I  know  it." 
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With  this  piece,  half  of  reasoning,  half  of  brag- 
gadocio, I  lit  my  segar,  confident  I  had  given  a 
death-blow  to  our  harmless  little  conspiracy. 

**  It's  just  as  Yankee  Charley  says,  boys, '  spoke 
one,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which  all  had 
evidently  been  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection.  "  It's 
not  fit  that  British  sailors  should  toss  sleeping 
men  overboard,  or  knock  defenseless  men  on  the 
head.  It  looks  too  much  like  a  parcel  of  misera- 
ble Portuguese.  But  if  either  skipper  or  mate  will 
fight  me,  man  fashion,  when  we  get  ashore,  I'll 
give  them  such  a  pair  of  black  peepers  a3  you 
won't  find  this  side  of  London  bridge,  or  Donny- 
brook  Fair." 

This  was  the  last  of  what  was  afterward  called 
*'  our  pet  conspiracy."  Had  our  passage  been  a 
tedious  one,  I  am  not  certain  but  that  it  would 
have  been  again  revived.  Happily,  however,  for 
all  concerned,  it  lasted  but  fourteen  days,  and  for 
three  of  these  fourteen  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Af- 
rican coast.  It  takes  longer  than  two  weeks  to 
hatch  out  a  mutiny — a  fact  in  ornithology  to 
which,  perhaps,  our  rascally  officers  owed  more 
than  they  were  aware. 

We  made  the  coast  at  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  our  port.  Here,  the  African  land,  which  I  now 
beheld  plainly  for  the  second  time,  was  high,  and 
apparently  barren — very  unattractive  indeed,  and 
with  its  yellow  sandy  hills,  realizing  somehow, 
my  conception  of  the  Great  Desert.  As  we  ap- 
proached AJgoa  Bay,  the  bluffs  disappeared,  and 
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low  islets  and  sand-banks  took  their  place — ^mak- 
ing the  prospect  yet  more  dreary. 

The  bay  itself  is  wide  and  shallow.  It  sfTords 
but  an  insecure  anchorage,  and  would  not  be  fre- 
quented, were  there  a  better  one  within  a  handred 
miles.  The  town  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 
facing  the  roadstead.  Its  white,  clean  looking 
houses  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  A 
fortress,  called  Fort  Frederic,  crowns  a  hill  adja- 
cent to  the  town.  Fort  Elizabeth  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Baasheer  river,  which  flows  into  the 
bay,  near  the  town. 

Algoa  Bay  is  distant  from  Cape  Town  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles.  Capes  Padron  and 
Recife  are  the  promontories  by  which  it  is  bounded. 
The  settlement  belongs  to,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
The  entire  district,  as  far  as  Port  Natal,  some  dis- 
tance Korth  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  known  generally  as 
the  Cape  Colony. 

Algoa  Bay  is  rather  an  open  roadstead  tKau  a 
safe  harbor.  Vessels  lie  at  from  one  to  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  with  which  they  communicate  by 
means  of  surf-boats.  Upon  entering  the  roads,  the 
captain  chooses  a  berth  for  his  vessel,  and  there 
brings  her  to,  with  two  anchors.  One  hundred 
fitthoms  of  cable  are  paid  out  on  each  anchor. 
The  swell  of  the  Ocean  beats  in  here  with  the 
wind  at  the  South-east,  and  makes  rough  riding. 
It  is  at  all  times  necessary  to  keep  an  anchor 
watch. 
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A  South-easter  almost  always  sends  some  vessels 
ashore.  The  beach,  which  rises  gradually  from 
the  bottom,  is  composed  of  sand.  When  a  vessel 
once  begins  to  drag,  there  is  but  little  hope  for 
her.  She  goes  ashore,  taking  with  her  all  who 
come  athwart  her  hawse  while  drifting.  Vessels 
are  generally,  in  such  cases,  washed  high  and  dry. 
There  is  but  little  danger  to  life,  and  sometimes 
the  crew  get  off  without  even  wetting  their  feet. 

Our  first  operation,  after  anchoring,  was  to  send 
down  topgallant  and  royal  yards,  and  house  top- 
gallantmasts.  Larger  vessels,  which  were  to  wait 
some  months  for  cargo,  had  their  topmasts  housed, 
and  topsail  yards  on  deck.  But  as  we  were  to 
remain  but  a  very  few  days,  our  preparations 
were  not  so  extensive. 

This  sending  down  top-hamper  very  much 
lightens  the  strain  upon  the  anchors,  as  of  course 
the  wind,  which  in  a  gale  bears  with  it  a  very 
tangible  pressure,  meets  less  resistance  aloft.  It 
is  a  practice  very  common  in  the  Indies,  where 
harbors  are  poorly  sheltered,  anchorage  is  unsafe, 
and  periodical  hurricanes  sweep  with  almost 
resistless  force  across  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Our  only  communication  with  the  shore  was  by 
means  of  surf-boats.  These  are  large,  roomy 
boats,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  capable  of  bearing 
from  three  to  six  tons  each,  of  freight.  They  ar« 
manned  by  a  people  there  called  Malays,  and  bj 
Africaners.  The  former,  from  their  appearance, 
I  judged  to  be  descendants  of  Malay  settlen. 
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They  had  the  bright  yellow  color,  the  hig-h  cheek 
bones,  and  lithe  figures  of  the  native  Malaccan. 
The  Africaners  were  fine  looking  men,  with  long 
wavy  hair,  and  sharp  features. 

The  boats  are   hauled   to  and  from  shore  by 
means  of  large  coir  hawsers,  stretched  alon^  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  from  the  landing  to  the 
anchorage.    We  were  scarcely  at  anchor  when  a 
surf-boat  was  seen  putting  out  toward  ns,  over- 
hauling and  carrying  along  a  hawser  which  had 
before  lain  at  the  bottom,  and  which  they  guessed 
would  be  found,  at  its  outer  end,  to  be  moored  but 
a  little  distance  from  our  vessel.     They  were  mis- 
taken, however.     But  the  moorings  of  these  lines 
are  buoyed ;  and  a  few  minutes  afler  they  got  out 
to  us  sufficed  to  pick  up  a  line  which  was  suited  to 
our  place.     This  was  immediately  made  fast  to 
our  bows,  by  the  bight,  to  use  a  sailor-phrase,  the 
end  remaining  fast  to  its  moorings  at  the  bottom. 
This  completed,  the  captain  jumped  into  the  surf- 
boat,  and  was  taken  ashore.     We  now  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  as  this  was  the  South-easter 
season  in  Algoa  Bay,  no  one  but  the  captain  was 
allowed  to  go  ashore.    This  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  again,  as  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  an 
exploration  of  the  place — and  would   not   have 
hesitated  to  accompany  some  old   Cape  farmer 
into  the  backwoods  of  Africa.     But  the   fates 
ordained  otherwise. 

These  Cape  "  Boors,"  as  they  are  called,  seem  to 
be  a  queer  set.    With  a  good  spy -glass  we  could 
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SCO  their  huge,  clumsy  wagons,  draefged  by  oxon 
almost  innumerable,  approaching  the  town,  over 
a  high  rid'^e  at  its  buck.  They  brought  in  wool, 
08trieh  feathers,  lion's  skins,  beef,  butter,  and 
many  other  articles,  which  form  the  export  trade 
of  the  port.  Long,  slow-moving  trains  they  were, 
looking  to  us  like  vast  serpents  crawling  along. 

S<>  we  were  not  to  go  ashore.  This  vexed  my 
ill  satisfied  shipmates,  who  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  desert  here,  had  there  been  the  slightest 
opportunity.  Not  that  they  had  not  been  in  worse 
vessels.  Xot  that  the  voyage  was  unbearably 
long.  Not  that  the  labor  during  our  stay  in  port 
\v:is  likely  to  be  exhausting.  But  simply  because 
they  had  by  this  time  found  out  all  about  the  ves- 
sel and  her  officers.  They  had  exhausted  the 
excitement  of  novelty  on  board,  and  their  restless 
spiritspined  for  more.  It  is  so  always,  at  sea.  I  was 
possessed  with  this  spirit,  as  well  as  my  shipmates. 
And  to  me,  as  to  them,  it  was  a  bane  to  true  con- 
tentment. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  in  the 
roads,  that  a  regular  South  Easter  blew  up.  The 
air,  at  no  time  since  our  arrival  too  genial,  became 
almost  frosty.  Heavy  storm  clouds  blew  in  dense 
white  masses  to  the  North  West.  The  sea  began 
to  roll  in,  in  mountain  surges,  threatening  to  engulf 
the  vessels  which  lay  anchored  in  its  course.  The 
surf  boomed  solemnly  from  shore,  and  the  wind 
shrieked  through  our  rigging,  until  one  could 
scarcely  make  himself  heard  on  dock. 
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Our  brig  was  furnished  with  new  ground  tackle 
and  patent  anchors.    We  were  tolerably  secure 
also,  in  the  berth  our  captain — an  old  visitor  here 
—had  chosen.     But  as  the  little  craft   tugged  at 
her  anchors,  head  to  the  swell  which  tossed  her 
about  as  though  but  a  feather's  weight,  every  few 
minutes  a  sea  would  board  her  over  the  bows  and 
sweep  spare  cable,  buckets,  men,  and  every  thing 
movable,  aft.    We  were  obliged  to  batten  down  the 
batches  and  to  close  the  forecastle  and  companion 
hatches  with  the  utmost  care,  to  prevent  some 
chance  wave  from  swamping  us. 

The  breeze  freshened  toward  evening,  and  the 
mate,  examining  his  barometer,  foretold  a  hard 
gale  before  midnight. 

"Mr.  McDonald  thinks  the  Earl  of  Harwood 
will  drag  before  two  hours,*'  said  the  cook,  as  he 
gave  us  our  tea. 

"  Let  her  drag,"  answered  Scotch  Jack,  "  she 
wont  fall  foul  of  us.  And  that  will  be  another 
Scotch  vessel  gone  to  the  dogs.  I  wish  they  were 
all  at  the  bottom,  and  their  masters  with  them." 

Scotch  Jack  could  not  bear  those  of  his  country- 
men who  chiefly  command  vessels  from  the  Maa* 
ritius.  He  was  from  Glasgow.  Our  captain  and 
mate,  in  common  with  most  of  their  countrymen 
in  this  part  of  India,  owned  Aberdeen  (they  pro- 
nounced it  A-hur-din)  or  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, as  their  home.  Between  these  two  sections 
of  country  there  has  long  been  much  jealousy. 
Sailors  from  the  western  coast  of  Scotland    can 
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icareely  ever  bo  gotten  to  do  juBtice  to  those  on 
the  East  Coast — ^whom  they  think  sneaks  and 
mean  fellows  generally. 

At  eight  o'clock  when  the  anchor  watch  was  set 
for  the  night,  we  dropped  a  third  anchor  under 
foot,  and  paid  out  some  more  cable  on  the  others. 
The  wind  was  now  directly  on  shore,  and  the  long 
line  of  white  surf  which  stretched  from  beam  to 
beam  showed  plainly  the  vessel's  fate  that  dragged 
her  anchor  this  night. 

We  had  set  the  Earl  of  Harwood  by  the  com- 
pass, and  those  on  dock  now  kept  an  eager  look 
out  upon  her  to  see  if  she  changed  her  position  at 
all,  as  that  would  be  a  sure  indication  that  her 
anchors  had  broke  ground.  The  fate  of  two  other 
vessels,  one  of  them  partly  owned  by  our  captain, 
depended,  in  a  measure,  upon  this  vessel's.  She 
was  anchored  directly  to  windward  of  them  ;  and 
if  she  got  adrift,  they  would  be  either  cut  down 
and  sunk,  or  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  would 
be  forced  to  slip  their  cables  and  drift  ashore. 

Meantime,  the  gale  roared  through  the  rigging 
with  freshened  impetus,  and  the  surf  boomed  on 
the  beach  with  a  noise  like  many  thunders.  My 
watch  on  deck  was  from  10  to  12.  As  my  watch- 
mate  and  I  came  on  deck,  the  Earl  of  Harwood 
began  to  drag.  At  first  she  lost  ground  but 
slowly.  Iler  people  were  paying  out  cable,  in 
hopes  to  get  their  anchors  fast  once  more.  The 
oiBoen  of  the  brig  and  barque  to  leewardi  were 
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violently  gesticulating  to  the  Earl  of  Karwood'0 
crew,  as  we  could  see  through  a  night  glass.  They 
evidently  desired  these  to  cut  away  their  vessel's 
masts,  as  the  last  hope  of  saving  her  and  them- 
selves.    But  this  they  would  not  do. 

*'  I'd  sooner  try  to  beat  the  old  craft  out,  at  the 
risk  of  burying  her  bones  in  the  sand,  than  to  cut 
away  those  masts ;  we  would  never  get  a  set  like 
them  again,'  the  Earl  of  Ilarwood's  mate  had  said 
on  the  previous  day,  while  talking  to  our  mate. 

But  beating  out  was  an  impossibility.  Only  a 
year  before  we  were  there,  a  mail  steamer,  drag- 
ging in  a  south-easter,  had  attempted  to  get  clear 
by  means  of  sails  and  steam ;  but  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  some  hours,  had  gone  ashore.  How, 
then,  could  one  expect  a  vessel  depending  altoge- 
ther upon  sails,  to  be  cleared  ? 

"That  time  she  dragged  at  least  a  hundred 
fethom.  Another  slip  like  that  will  bring  her  foul 
of  the  Margaret,"  said  the  mate,  who  was  closely 
watching  every  turn  in  affairs.  "If  he  would 
slip  now,  hoist  his  jib,  and  run  her  ashore,  he 
would  do  no  damage  to  any  one  else." 

"  There  goes  the  jib ! "  shouted  the  cook,  who 
had  turned  out  to  witness  the  exciting  scene. 

"Yes,  there  it  goes,"  said  Scotch  Jack,  as  the 
sail  blew  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  torn  to  shreds  by 
the  fierce  gale. 

"That's  a  mishap,  now,  for  the  poor  Margaret.** 

The  Harwood's  crew  had  slipped  their  cable  at 
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the  moment  of  hoisting  the  jib.  The  sail  gone, 
they  were  now  helpless,  and  drifted  with  light- 
ning speed  down  upon  the  Margaret. 

A  few  minutes  decided  her  fate.  Half  a  ship's 
length  ahead  would  have  cleared  the  Earl  of  Har- 
wood.  But  that  half  ship's  length  could  not  be 
got.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  the  account, 
the  two  vessels  were  hopelessly  fouled.  There 
was  a  sharp  crash  heard  above  the  gale,  and  in  the 
next  moment  the  Margaret,  jib  boom  and  foremast 
hanging  over  the  side,  was  drifting  toward  the 
Burf,  with  the  Harwood.  The  barque  was  un- 
touched. Fortunately  for  her,  the  Harwood's  jib 
and  the  opposing  forces  of  the  collision  gave  the 
vessels  another  direction. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  Margaret  got 
adrift,  both  vessels  were  bilged,  ashore.  It  was  a 
clear,  moonlight  night.  We  could  see  them,  as 
they  were  tossed  about  like  two  chips,  in  the 
mountain  surf  The  Harwood  came  down,  head 
on,  the  foresail  being  set  for  a  moment,  as  she  got 
into  the  surf,  to  give  her  a  proper  direction.  The 
Margaret  had  lo8t  all  her  forward  spars,  and  was 
obliged  to  <IriA  on  holpK'^sly,  broadside  to. 

<  )ne  high  toss  on  the  surf,  and  the  two  vessels 
struck.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  the  hulls  were 
concealed  by  the  surf  which  broke  furiously  over 
them.  But  each  wave  washed  them  higher  up, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  aller  they  struck,  both 
bulls  were  lying  mastless,  on  their  bilge,  almost 
beyond  reach  of  a  common  swell. 
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"  The  Margaret's  crew  will  get  ashore  without 
difficulty,"  said  the  mate,  who  had  been  examin* 
ing  with  his  nightglass  the  situation  of  the  vessels. 
"  But  the  Harwood  has  fallen  over  with  her  decks 
toward  the  surf  It  will  not  be  such  an  e&sy 
matter  to  get  ashore  from  her." 

In  truth,  we  were  told  two  days  after,  when  the 
gale  subsided  and  we  once  more  held  communica* 
tions  with  the  shore,  that  some  of  the  Hai'wood's 
crew  had  narrow  escapes,  the  surf  beating  so  vio- 
lently against  the  vessel's  exposed  deck  as  to 
make  their  position  for  a  few  minutes  exceedingly 
critical.  The  Margaret's  people  saved  all  their 
clothes  and  other  valuables,  and  had  she  had  any 
cargo  on  board,  would  have  been  able  to  have 
saved  that  also. 

In  Algoa  Bay,  as  in  every  other  seaport  in  the 
known  world,  there  is  found  a  Lloyd's  agent — a 
person  who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Companies.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  comes 
about  that  whenever  there  is  a  wreck,  one  of  these 
agents  appears  almost  simultaneously  with  it. 
Let  misfortune  overtake  a  vessel  in  the  most 
unfrequented  spot  in  the  globe,  and  I  am  sure  a 
Lloyd's  agent  would  be  on  hand.  Like  the  stormy 
petrel,  he  is  seen  principally  during  a  gale  and 
after  its  subsidence.  In  fine  weather  he  relapses 
into  insignificance,  and  be  he  independent  mer- 
chant or  commercial  agent,  has  no  marks  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  that  class.  We 
might  have  wandered  over  Algoa  Bay  for  a  week 
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and  never  had  caase  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  Lloyd's  agent  in  the  place.  But  no  sooner  did 
it  become  evident  that  some  vessels  must  be 
wrecked,  than  this  worthy  appeared  on  the  beach, 
surrounded  by  a  posse  of  natives,  bearing  tackles, 
rollers,  boats,  and  divers  other  contrivances  to 
facilitate  the  safe  landing  of  the  crews.  And 
scarce  was  the  Margaret  abandoned  by  the  crew, 
than  this  master  spirit  of  the  storm  was  seen 
climbing  up  her  side,  intent  to  seal  up  everything 
movable,  and  guard  the  vessel  and  all  within  her 
from  marauding  hands.  While  she  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  Bay,  he  had  no  business  with  her. 
No  sooner  was  she  wrecked,  than  she  was  so 
entirely  under  his  charge,  that  her  own  captain, 
wanting  some  sail-twine  which  was  loft  on  board, 
was  obliged  on  the  following  day  to  purchase  it  of 
the  agent. 
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of  you  enough  soul  to  mako  one  seaman.  You 
are  lit  for  nothing  but  to  tyrannize  over  better  men 
than  yourself:  you  and  your  booby  brother.  Yon 
remember  Glencoe.  I  wish  your  whole  infernal 
clan  had  been  killed  there,  that  there  might  have 
been  none  of  the  ugly  brood  left." 

This  last  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  famed 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  where  almost  the  entire  clan 
of  McDonald  was  destroyed. 

The  skipper  cowered  under  Jack's  glance,  and 
contented  himself  by  ordering  us  all  forward. 

We  now  fully  expected  to  have  "  leave  to 
retire,"  as  Jack  called  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  however,  the  cook  whispered  to  us  that 
only  four  were  to  be  discharged.  Who  is  the 
unfortunate,  fated  to  stay  ?  was  a  question  asked 
with  some  misgivings  by  each.  Even  Jack  was 
troubled  by  the  fear  that  the  captain  would  retain 
him,  and  on  the  passage  home  pay  him  up  for  his 
saucy  language. 

"If  he  does,  as  sure  as  I*m  a  living  man,  he'll 
never  leave  Port  Louis  again  with  whole  bones," 
vowed  he. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  mate  announced  that 
"  Yankee  Charley,'*  the  present  writer,  was  to 
remain  on  board.  The  others  were  ordered  to 
prepare  for  going  on  shore  by  the  first  boat  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  I  would  rather  it  was  you  than  me,  my  poor 
fellow,"  said  Jack,  with  a  pitying  smile. 

I  proceeded  straightway  to  the  captain,  and 
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requested  permission  to  accompany  the  others.  A 
gruff  <*  No  "  was  the  answer ;  followed  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  on  his  part,  by  a  more  civil 
refusal,  in  which  ho  stated  to  me  the  reason  for 
which  he  desired  to  discharge  the  others.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  all  but  ^'  Scotch  Jack,"  and  ventured 
upon  the  opinion,  that  but  for  him  we  would  all 
have  enjoyed  the  outward  passage  much  mor# 
than  we  did. 

It  was  not  without  some  sinking  of  the  heart 
that  I  saw  my  shipmates  take  a  joyful  leave  of 
the  Annie.  They  had  no  pay  to  take,  and  had 
but  seven  shillings  (not  quite  two  dollars),  among 
the  four.  Nevertheless  they  were  as  jovial  as 
though  their  pockets  were  lined  with  rupees. 

"  Give  my  regards  to  the  consignee  and  his 
family,  in  Port  Louis,  Captain  McDonald,"  were 
Jack's  last  words,  as  the  surf-boat  shoved  off. 

The  returning  boat  brought  on  board  four  green- 
looking  Scotch  boys,  ranging  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  looked  at  me  with 
evident  suspicion,  and  sat  apart  in  the  forecastle 
at  supper,  devouring  their  tea  and  biscuit  without 
any  attempt  at  establishing  a  friendship.  For 
this  I  cared  but  little,  as  their  acquaintance  was 
little  desirable.  But  their  language  was  a  sore 
thing  to  ears  like  mine,  unaccustomed  to  hear  the 
King's  English  treated  disrespectfully.  For  a 
while  I  listened,  ia  the  vain  hope  of  understand- 
ing aomewhat  of  the  jargon  which  they  called 
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English.  Vain  hope,  truly.  It  was  worse  than 
the  French  npon  which  I  had  months  ago  ex- 
hausted all  my  powers  of  understanding. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  morn- 
ing following  the  advent  of  our  new  crew^,  the 
mate  came  out  ten  times  more  Scotch  than  ever  ; 
and  when,  not  understanding  an  order  he  gave,  I 
asked  him  to  explain  himself  in  English,  he 
gravely  asked  if  that  was  not  English,  meaning 
the  patois  in  which  he  had  spoken.  The  majority 
rules,  oven  on  shipboard.  While  onr  old  crew 
was  yet  on  board,  the  plain  "Anglo-Saxon  "  car- 
ried the  day  triumphantly,  and  more  than  once 
Scotch  Jack  took  occasion  to  rally  the  officers 
upon  their  unintelligible  Scotch  English,  by  ask- 
ing them  if  such  a  language  was  permitted  be- 
neath the  British  Union -Jack.  But  now  the 
other  side  was  in  the  majority,  and  it  shortly 
began  to  be  whispered  about  among  the  boys, 
that  I  could  not  understand  plain  English. 

This  was  good  enough  to  laugh  at.  But  when 
some  days  after  we  left  port,  the  captain  in  a  fit 
of  unusual  candor  owned  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand more  than  half  I  said,  the  matter  assumed 
to  me  a  graver  air,  and  I  heartily  advised  him  to 
procure  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  English 
language. 

Our  return  cargo  for  Port  Louis  consisted  of 
salt,  sheep,  and  butter.  In  one  week  after  our 
change  of  crews  we  were  loaded.  We  got  under 
way  with  a  fine  but  rather  stiff  North-wester--4i 
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wind  that  blows  right  out  of  the  harbor.  The 
top-gallant  masts  and  top-gallant  and  royal  yards 
had  been  sent  alofl  the  day  before.  One  anchor 
was  on  the  bow. 

Before  we  broke  ground  on  the  other,  the  fore- 
topsail  was  set.  On  heaving  "  short  stay  a-peak  *' 
the  anchor  broke  ground,  and  before  we  could  run 
it  up  to  the  bows,  had  caught  a  fair  half  of  all  the 
surf-boat  lines  in  the  bay.  In  vain  wo  tugged  at 
the  windlass.  In  vain  we  lowered  and  backed  the 
topsail.  In  vain  we  payed  out  chain.  The  lines 
were  fast  about  the  anchor  flukes,  and  remained 
there.  Finally,  after  wasting  an  hour  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  clear  ourselves,  the  skipper  ordered  all 
sail  to  be  set  that  she  would  carry ;  this  done,  we 
bore  gallantly  seaward,  with  an  anchor  and  fifteen 
fathoms  of  chain  overboard. 

When  we  were  two  miles  from  land  the  vessel 
was  hove  to,  while  we  hove  up,  catted,  and  fished 
the  anchor.  Three  hours  were  consumed  in  clear- 
ing and  coiling  down  the  stiff  coir  lines  and  haw- 
sers with  which  the  anchor  was  encumbered. 
Some  of  them  wore  from  thirty  to  fifty  fathoms 
long.  I  dare  say  the  surf-boatmen  did  not  spare 
their  maledictions  at  our  carelessness. 

The  passage  to  Port  Louis  was  suflBciently  une- 
ventful. I  learned  somewhat  of  Scotch  clannish- 
ness,  and  a  good  deal  of  Scotch  brogue.  I  learned, 
that  to  speer  meant  to  look — that  a  dibble  was  a 
spoon — ^that  in  short,  Scotch  and  English  were 
two  different  languages.    And  I  arrived,  probably, 
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at  a  better  understanding  of  Bnms's  delightfhl 
BongB  and  poems,  than  I  would  else  ever  have 
attained. 

It  was  on  this  voyage  that  I  saw  illustrated  to 
better  advantage  than  ever  before,  the  uses  of  a 
barometer.     Our  captain  owned  a  most  excellent 
one,   and    by  long   study  had  made    himself  a 
scientific  observer  of  its  mercurial  motions.     I 
have  before  stated,  that  to  watch  the  compass  was 
his  greatest  delight.     Next  in  importance  to  thig 
was  the  barometer.     When  on  deck,  particularly 
on  this  homeward  passage,  he  vibrated  regularly 
between  the  binnacle  and  the  barometer.     When 
at  dinner,  he  would  look  up  to  see  how  she  headed, 
and  then  rise  to  glance  at  the  barometer.     In  the 
night,  if  his  eyes  opened  to  look  at  the  compass 
overhead,  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  opened  to 
shout  "  how's  the  barometer,  Jimsf  " 

I  must  own  that  much  trouble  was  saved  us  by 
his  close  watch  of  this  weather  gauge.  The  Afri- 
can coast  is  squally.  The  squalls  do  not  rise 
gradually  and  perceptibly,  as  in  other  latitudes, 
but  burst  suddenly  upon  a  vessel,  giving  no  pre- 
vious warning  to  the  most  watchful  mariner.  But 
by  the  aid  of  our  faithful  barometer  the  approach 
of  one  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  could  be  fore- 
told some  hours. 

Thus,  we  would  be  going  along  with  studding- 
eails  set,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  and  with  a 
good  and  fair  breeze;  no  sign  in  the  heavens 
would  indicate  a  change.    While  congratulating 
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Oimelves,  perhaps^  on  the  BteadineBs  of  the  wind, 
and  the  fine  progress  we  were  making,  the  skip- 
per would  order  the  staddingsails  taken  in. 

"  Is  the  poor  man  daft?"  said  Scotch  Jack,  the 
first  time  this  manenver  was  performed.  The 
staddingsails  in,  the  lighter  sails  would  be  clewed 
up  and  furled.  The  topsail  halyards  were  then 
laid  down,  tacks  and  sheets  were  cleared,  ready 
for  running,  and  all  was  again  expectation.  Often 
an  hour  would  elapse  before  the  squall  broke  upon 
us.  On  these  occasions  there  were  not  wanting 
weather-wise  tars  who  thought  our  Scotch  skipper 
"  o'er  careful."  But  the  event  always  justified  his 
prudence,  and  before  wo  got  to  Algoa  Bay,  we, 
the  forward  hands,  acknowledged  that  the  captain 
and  his  weather  gloM  were  more  skillful  judges  of 
the  weather  than  the  oldest  tars. 

On  the  passage  to  Port  Louis  I,  for  the  first 
time,  met  one  of  the  South-easter  squalls,  peon- 
liar  to  this  AfHcan  coast.  Wo  had  got  the  wind 
from  the  South -south -east,  and  were  going  along 
merrily  before  it,  with  all  sail  set.  The  weather 
was  balmy,  the  sky  was  filled  with  white  clouds, 
but  no  symptoms  were  there  of  an  approaching 
squall.  Toward  noon  the  air  grew  chilly.  At 
two  o'clock  I,  who  had  moved  about  decks  all  the 
morning  in  my  shirt  sleeves  and  barefooted,  shiv- 
ered at  the  wheel,  though  wrapped  in  a  stout  pea- 
jacket.  The  breeze  was  all  this  time  gradually 
freshening,  and  the  huge,  snowy-white  clouds 
rolled  up  swiftly  firom  tiie  South-east,  and  covered 
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the  heavens,  leaving  ecarcelj  a  spot  of  the  blue 
sky  perceptible. 

At  half  past  two  the  royals  and  top-gallant 
studdingsails  were  taken  in.  Shortly  thereafter, 
a  heavy  white  cloud  appeared  above  the  horiron. 
As  it  developed  itself,  a  small  black  spot  appeared 
in  its  center.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
by  an  inattentive  observer.  Yet  this  contained 
the  squall.  As  the  cloud  approached,  the  black 
diffused  itself  over  the  white. 

"  Stand  by  your  top-gallant  halyards,"  said  the 
skipper. 

Now  a  few  drops  of  mixed  hail  and  rain — the 
advance  guards  of  the  squall — fall  upon  deck. 
And  now  the  wind  changes  about  two  points — 
that  is,  to  due  Southeast. 

"  Keep  her  off  before  it,"  says  the  captain. 

The  sails  flutter  a  little;  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  shower  of  hail,  the  ice-cold  gust  strikes  us. 
One  strong  sweep  of  the  wind,  which  lasts  not  a 
minute  in  all,  and  all  is  over.  The  hail  turns  to 
rain.  This  ceases.  The  sun  shines  out  brightly. 
The  clouds  disappear.  The  wind  comes  back  to 
South-south-east.  The  sky  resumes  its  clear  blue; 
and  the  air  is  again  balmy  as  before. 

The  blast  was  as  though  some  huge  giant  had 
blown  a  breath  against  us.  One  almost  deafening 
roar,  and  all  \\as  past.  It  was  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon. 

Wc  arrived  at  Port  Louis  in  eighteen  days  from 
Algoa  Bay.    Going  on  shore,  I  took  possession 
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onco  more  of  the  room  which  I  had  occupied  pre- 
vious to  my  departure  in  the  Annie.  Here  I  found 
installed,  on  my  return,  a  British  sailor  with 
whom  I  had  once  made  a  voyage  from  Canton  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  We  were  very  happy  to  meet. 
Ho  told  me  ships  were  exceedingly  scarce.  It  was. 
now. the  hurricane  season,  when  the  harbor  of 
Port  Louis  is  not  thought  safe  for  shipping.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  therefore,  business  is  espe- 
cially dull. 

"What  do  you  say  to  shipping  for  England?" 
said  Fred  to  me  one  day,  shortly  after  my  arrival. 

"  We  can  never  make  sufficient  here  for  a  start; 
whereas  if  we  go  to  London  and  thence  to  Hew 
York,  we  can  save  as  much  off  a  couple  of  voyages 
in  one  of  your  Yankee  ships,  as  will  give  us  a  nice 
start  out  here." 

This  idea  pleased  me.  We  talked  the  matter 
over  a  little  more  at  length,  and  finally  determined 
to  ship  as  soon  as  possible  for  London. 

On  the  morning  following  the  final  settlement 
of  our  plan,  we  walked  down  upon  the  mole,  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  way  of  ship  captains  who 
should  come  ashore  in  search  of  men.  After 
walking  about  awhile,  enjoying  the  cool  shade  of 
a  huge  banian  tree  which  half  covers  the  mole 
and  jetty,  we  proceeded  up  town.  On  the  way  up» 
we  were  hailed  by  a  short,  stout  man,  who  asked 
us  if  we  did  not  want  a  ship. 

"  Where  for?"  inquired  Fred. 

"  For  London." 
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"WhaVs  her  name?" 

«  The  Pauline  Houghton." 

"  That's  one  of  Blythe's  yellow  abominations/' 
said  Fred,  who  prided  himself  on  his  plainness. 

"She  belongs  to  the  Messrs.  Blythe,  my  man, 
and  is  a  good  ship,"  was  the  captain's  answer;  for 
the  individual  who  had  stopped  us  was  her  captain. 

"And  what  may  your  name  be,  Sir?"  asked 
Fred,  more  respectfully. 

"  Captain  Joseph  Smith." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  my  shipmate,  with  an  oath 
which  I  shall  not  set  down  here,  "  You're  the  fel- 
low that  so  misused  your  crew  on  your  outward 
passage,  that  they  preferred  thirty  days  in  jail 
and  the  loss  of  their  hard-earned  wages,  to  going 
home  with  you.  And  now  you  ask  good  men  to 
go  with  you?" 

"  My  crew  were  a  set  of  skulks  and  worthless 
fellows.  Good  men  need  not  fear  ill  treatment 
from  me.  The  wages  are  two  pounds  ten,  and  a 
month's  advance.    Won't  you  go?  " 

"  We'll  think  about  it,"  said  Fred,  as  he  took 
my  arm,  and  walked  oif. 

"  Now  Charley,"  continued  he,  "  I'm  not  afraid 
to  go  with  that  fellow,  although  doubtless  he  is  an 
outrageous  rascal.  I  know  one  of  the  crew  that 
is  now  in  jail.  He  told  me  that  the  mate  used  to 
beat  some  of  the  men  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  handspikes,  when  they  did  not  steer  to  suit 
him.  And  they  say,  too,  that  *  infernal  scoundrel* 
is  the  best  word  which  issues  from  him." 
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<(But  then/'  said  I,  ''a  man  is  foolish  to  i>ermit 
another  to  either  curse  or  abase  him/' 

*•  That's  just  my  opinion.  And  I  have  an  idea 
thut  we  can  make  a  homeward  passage  with  this 
fellow,  without  a  hard  word  passing  between  us. 
I  can  do  my  duty,  and  I've  seen  you  do  yours,  my 
boy — ^though  you  are  a  Yankee" — added  he  crab' 
bedly.  **So  let's  go  down  and  talk  to  captain 
Joseph  Smith." 

We  immediately  walked  down  toward  the  Pau- 
line Houghton's  consignee's  house.  There  meeting 
our  captain,  Fred,  with  a  degree  of  candor  which 
must  have  been  vastly  annoying  to  that  worthy, 
proceeded  to  tell  him  that  we  had  heard  firom  his 
loAt  crew  that  he  and  his  mate  were  a  pair  of  groat 
scoundrels,  and  that  his  old  tub  (meaning  the  Pau- 
line H.)  was  scarcely  seaworthy;  but  that  as  he 
wanted  hands,  and  we  desired  strongly  to  go  to 
London,  wo  had  concluded  to  go  with  him. 

<'  This  lad,"  continued  Fred,  pointing  to  me, 
"  has  sailed  in  the  worst  crafl  out  of  Port  Louis, 
and  acquitted  himself  respectably.  As  for  me — 
if  you  or  your  mate  can  teach  me  any  part  of  my 
duty,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  handspike  me  three 
times  a  day.  But  we  have  neither  of  us  been  used 
to  cursing  or  blows.  And  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing that  we  shall  return  both  with  interest.  Civil 
treatment  will  get  a  power  of  work  out  of  oa. 
But  when  a  man  treats  me  uncivilly,  he  makes 
nothing." 

This  founded  to  me  a  great  deal  like  bravado. 
21 
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But  I  suppose  it  was  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. However  unpleasantly  Fred's  harangue 
may  have  affected  the  captain,  he  restrained  his 
wrath,  and  smilingly  invited  us  into  the  store,  to 
sign  the  articles. 

This  done,  we  promised  to  be  at  the  landing 
stairs  by  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  with  our 
effects.  The  rest  of  his  new  crew  were  already  on 
board.  The  vessel  was  to  sail  on  the  following 
day. 

By  half.past  three,  wo  were  alongside  the  Pau- 
line Houghton. 

"Where  to,  now,  Charley?"  hailed  an  old  ship- 
mate from  a  country  vessel's  bows,  as  in  company 
with  our  new  captain  we  were  being  pulled  on 
board. 

"To  London." 

"What!  in  that  dirt-colored  hulk  in  the  outor 
tier?  Well,  you  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it, 
my  poor  follow.  Don't  you  stand  any  of  that  fel- 
low's nonsense.  If  you  thrash  him  once,  hell  be 
good  as  pie  to  you  afterward,"  and  my  jolly 
friend  tipped  our  savage-looking  skipper  a  wink. 

Fred  smiled  grimly  at  the  banter,  while  I  judged 
it  best  to  say  nothing  in  answer. 

A  volley  of  oaths  from  the  mate,  directed  at  some 
man  who  was  trying  to  cross  a  top-gallant  yard, 
saluted  our  ears  as  soon  aa  we  got  within  hearing 
of  our  new  vessel. 

We  looked  inquiringly  at  the  skipper,  who  aaid, 
"I'll  stop  that  as  soon  as  we  get  alongside." 
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We  had  jast  got  our  cheets  Booured  in  the  fbre- 
castle  and  were  looking  about  the  forward  deck  » 
little,  when  the  mate  hailed  us  with,  "Now,  then, 
d — n  your  eyes!  get  aloft  there,  and  help  cross 
that  topgallant  yard.  We'll  have  no  loafers  on 
board  this  ship." 

"  Come  aft  with  me,  Charley,"  said  Fred,  quietly. 

We  walked  together  up  to  the  mate. 

"  This  young  man  and  I  shipped  here  to  do  sea* 
men's  duty,  Mr.  Mate,  whatever  your  name  is," 
said  Fred,  coolly;  "we  don't  want  abuse.  We  are 
going  in  this  vessel  to  London ;  and  I  want  to  give 
you  warning,  that  if  you  ever  curse  at  either  of  ua 
again,  while  we  are  in  your  ugly  tub,  you'll  have 
us  both  in  your  hair.  We  can  do  our  duty  with- 
out that." 

The  mate  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  in 
speechless  surprise,  for  a  few  moments;  then 
uttered  in  a  low  tone  an  ejaculation  to  the  effect 
that  he  "  hoped  to  be"  quite  the  reverse  of  saved, 
"if  that  was  not  cool;"  then  scrutinized  our  coun- 
tenances a  little  more  closely,  and  finally  spoke  up 
in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  manner, 

"  Well,  men,  go  aloft  and  cross  that  foretopgal- 
lant  yard.  Send  those  men  down  who  are  up 
there.  I'll  send  you  up  the  sail  as  soon  as  you  are 
crossed." 

We  had  gained  the  victory.  From  that  day  to 
the  end  of  a  long  passage  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days,  no  matter  how  provoking  was 
the  wind,  weather,  or  vessel,  neither  captain  or 
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niftte  ever  treated  ns  in  any  bat  the  most  gentle* 
manly  way. 

"That  comes  of  speaking  up  like  men  with 
souls,  my  lad/'  said  Fred,  as  we  jumped  aloft  to 
do  the  mate's  bidding. 

We  sailed  on  the  following  morning.  I  have 
before  stated  that  in  Port  Louis,  vessels  are  moored 
with  four  anchors,  two  ahead  and  two  astern.  As 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  weigh 
these  anchors  by  the  ship's  capstan  or  windlass, 
mooring  boats  are  supplied  by  the  harbor  master. 
Each  of  these  boats  has  a  diver  among  the  crew. 
This  man  takes  a  stout  rope  in  his  mouth,  and 
dives  to  the  bottom.  Here  finding  an  anchor,  he 
puts  the  rope  through  its  ring,  and  brings  up  the 
end  with  him.  By  this  the  anchor  is  hove  to  the 
water's  edge,  when  it  is  taken  alongside  of  the 
vessel,  and  stowed  away. 

These  divers  have  great  skill  in  their  vocation. 
A  few  days  before  we  sailed,  the  captain  of  a  ves- 
sel had  lost  overboard  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 
His  vessel  lay  in  twenty  fathoms  water  (one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet).  A  diver,  hearing  of  the 
mishap,  offered  his  services  to  recover  the  lost 
property.  The  place  whence  it  dropped  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  dove 
to  the  bottom,  and  almost  immediately  brought  np 
the  watch  and  chain.  Ten  rupees  (five  dollars) 
was  all  he  asked  for  this  service. 

Well,  we  sailed.  Our  crew  consisted  of  eight 
men.    The  vessel  should  have  carried  ten;   bat 
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tbe  ill  repute  in  which  she  stood  among  seamen 
in  Port  Louis,  made  it  impossible  to  procure 
more. 

Had  these  eight  been  able  seamen,  we  would 
have  gotten  along  tolerably  well.  But  two  of 
them  were  runaway  soldiers;  one  was  an  Irish 
man-of-war's  man,  who  had  served  three  years  in 
the  receiving-ship  at  Portsmouth^  in  England,  in 
the  capacity  of  ship's  tailor,  and  had  a^rward 
somehow  strayed  out  to  the  Isle  of  France ;  and 
another  was  a  deserter  from  some  outward-bound 
American  whaleship.  None  of  these  four  could 
steer  our  heavily-laden  vessel,  so  that  the  entire 
labor  of  steering,  except  in  very  fine  weather,  fell 
upon  the  other  four  of  us — no  slight  addition  to 
duties  already  sufficiently  onerous. 

Our  runaway  soldiers  were  the  best  of  the 
greenies.  Bejoicing  in  their  new  liberty,  they 
were  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  they  could,  and 
quickly  learned  all  the  minor  and  less  important 
daties  of  seamen. 

The  whaleman  was  sick  nearly  the  entire  pas- 
sage. He  was  paying  a  fearful  penalty  for  past 
excesses.  Aside  from  his  illness,  he  was  a  spirit^ 
less  creature,  who  permitted  the  officers  to  treat 
him  as  they  chose—which  was  in  a  most  rascally 
way,  to  be  sure. 

But  our  Paddy  was  a  genius.  He  had  been  told 
that  "there  is  no  such  word  as  can't,  at  sea." 
Accordingly,  he  took  especial  oare  never  to  utter 
this  forbidden  monosyllable. 
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"  Paddy,  can  yon  steer?"  asked  the  mate  of  him, 
on  the  day  we  sailed. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  Paddy's  ready  reply. 

No  more  questions  were  asked.  Bnt  when  the 
decks  were  cleared  up,  and  the  watches  chosen, 
"Send  the  gentleman  from  Ireland  to  the  wheel!" 
sung  out  the  captain. 

Accordingly,  he  took  the  wheel,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  had  the  vessel  all  in  the  wind,  sails 
shivering,  sheets  slatting,  and  the  spanker  boom 
nearly  knocking  him  overboard. 

"I  thought  you  could  steer!"  shrieked  the  skip- 
per, in  a  rage,  at  the  same  time  applying  a  rope's 
end  freely  to  Paddy's  shoulders. 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"  submissively  answered  tho 
Irishman. 

"Do  you  know  the  compass,  at  all?"  he  was 
asked,  after  we  had  once  more  got  the  ship  upon 
her  course. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What's  this  point,  then?" 

«  That's  North." 

"  Eight.    Now  what  is  this  next  to  it?" 

To  this  there  was  no  answer.  Paddy  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  confess  ignorance  of  anything. 
And  when  he  knew  nothing,  he  wisely  held  his 
tongue. 

After  giving  him  a  hearty  cursing,  the  captain 
sent  him  forward.  Here  he  received  fVom  tho 
sailors  another  series  of  curses,  for  shipping  under 
&lse  pretences.    He  bore  it  all  in  dogged  silence. 
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That  night,  the  second  mate,  in  whose  watch  he 
was,  told  him  to  slack  up  the  foretopgallant  clow- 
line,  which  happened  to  ho  too  tight.  He  went 
forward,  and  let  go  the  foretopsail  halyards,  car- 
rying away  hy  this  stupid  trick,  both  foretopgal- 
lant sheets.  Wo  of  the  watch  below  were  awak- 
ened by  his  cries  to  the  second  mate  for  mercy. 
\Vc  lost  two  houi-s'  sleep  by  his  blunder,  and  did 
not  therefore  feel  sorry  that  he  got  a  beating, 
severe  as  it  was.  He  bore  the  marks  of  it  upon 
him  for  nearly  a  month. 

We  were  a  week  fi%ni  land  ere  wo  arrived  at  a 
full  understanding  of  all  the  length,  breadth  and 
depth  of  his  ignorance.  He  actually  knew  no 
more  about  a  ship,  than  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  one.  When  sent  alofl  to  furl  the  royal,  he 
whispered  to  one  standing  near  the  main  rigging, 
"Is  it  the  highest  one?" 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  (accompa- 
nied, I  must  say,  with  a  curse,)  he  hurried  aloft. 
But  now  instead  of  rolling  up  the  sail  and  passing 
the  gasket  lines  about  it,  ho  sat  on  the  yard  and 
looked  sapiently  down  upon  deck. 

Such  a  look  of  angry  astonishment  as  filled  the 
mate's  face  upon  this  occasion,  I  never  saw  equaled. 

"Why  don't  you  furl  the  sail,  you  booby?" 
he  shouted. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  answered  Paddy,  readily 
enough,  but  never  stirring. 

"  Roll  it  up,  you  infernal  stupid !  and  come  down 
here  quick;  I  want  to  thrash  you!  "  sh  on  tod  the 
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skipper,  dancing  about  tlie  quarter  deck  with 
rage. 

<<  Oh ! ''  said  Faddy,  as  Uiough  the  whole  idea 
bad  suddenly  burst  upon  him.  And  then  he  began 
to  roll  up  the  royal.  But  as  he  was  in  evident 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  gaskets,  when  he  got 
the  middle  rolled  snugly  he  found  sufficient  to  do 
to  hold  that,  without  attempting  more.  He  cast 
another  despairing  look  upon  deck. 

One  of  us  was  now  dispatched  aloft  to  help  and 
show  him  how  to  take  in  a  sail.  But  Faddy,  look 
on  as  carefully  as  he  would,  €ould  never  be  taught 
to  perform  this  operation. 

He  did  not  know  a  single  rope,  and  indeed,  all 
our  efforts  to  teach  him  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, was  no  wiser  in  this  regard  when  he  left 
the  barque  in  London,  than  when  he  came  on 
board,  in  Fort  Louis.  Seeing  the  poor,  foolish 
fellow  so  much  abused,  I  took  pity  on  him,  and  in 
the  moonlight  night  watches  used  to  go  around 
the  ship  with  him,  to  tell  him  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  various  ropes. 

Thus,  I  would  say,  "  Now,  Paddy,  this  is  the 
forebrace— -this  is  the  foretopsail  brace-*-thiB  the 
foretopgallant  brace — and  this  the  forerpyal 
brace ;"  making  him  touch  each  one  in  succeesion, 
and  repeat  its  name  over  after  me. 

"  This  is  the  maintopsail  clewline,  and  this  the 
buntline — these  two  the  maintopgallant  clewline 
and  buntline.  Now,"  touching  the  forebrace, 
"  what  rope  is  this  ?" 
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"Be  Jabers,  Misther  Charley,"  he  would  reply, 
after  an  awkward  pause,  "  is  it  a  clewline  ?  " 

Night  after  night,  I  worried  myself  and  him, 
to  teach  him  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  important 
ropes.  But  all  to  no  use.  To  the  last,  he  used  to 
go  to  the  maintopsail  clewline  wlien  the  forebrace 
was  to  be  pulled  upon.  And  on  the  very  last  day 
of  our  voyage,  as  wo  were  being  towed  up  the 
Thames,  Paddy,  told  to  slack  up  the  spanker  vang, 
let  run  the  peak  halyards,  nearly  killing  himself 
by  the  operation.  But  he  never  uttered  the  word 
cant.     This  had  been  drilled  into  him. 

Such  extreme  ignorance  was  almost  incredible 
to  seamen.  We  took  upon  us  to  cross  question 
him  as  to  his  outward  voyage^ — from  London  to 
Port  Louis. 

"How  did  you  get  along  there,  Paddy?  Did 
not  they  beat  you  occasionally? " 

But  Paddy  preserved  a  judicious  silence  upon 
this  part  of  his  history. 

Had  not  the  officers  beaten  him  so  much,  he 
would  have  fared  hardly  in  the  forecastle.  But 
the  dailj' — sometimes  almost  hourly — ropes-end- 
ings he  received  at  the  captains  hands  forced  us 
to  take  pity  upon  him. 

Some  others  of  our  crew  were  not  much  better 
treated  than  Paddy.  In  fact  our  officers  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  ill  use  any  one  that  would 
stand  abuse,  and  it  was  only  by  a  continual  show 
of  independence,   and   a  readiness  to  resist  all 
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attempts  at  special  tyranny,  that  four  of  xib — ^in- 
cluding Fred  and  myself — ^were  able  to  retain  a 
peaceful  and  comparatively  comfortable  position 
on  board. 

Although  the  mate  had,  after  Fredas  "  personal 
explanation  "  on  our  arrival  on  board,  shown  no 
farther  inclination  to  use  his  billingsgate  upon  ns, 
he  had  clearly  borne  us  in  mind.  Fred  had  boast- 
ed of  his  sailorship — and  unluckily,  of  mine  too. 
During  the  first  ten  days  out  from  port  the  mate 
made  us  earn  the  reputation  Fred  had  given  to 
ourselves.  From  one  piece  of  rigging  work  to 
another,  we  were  jointly  and  separately  sent  over 
the  entire  ship.  To-day  a  brace  to  splice — a  very 
neat  piece  of  work  on  board  an  Indiaman,  as  it 
requires  that  two  ropes-ends  be  joined  together 
in  such  manner  as  that  the  points  of  junction  shall 
be  scarcely  discernible.  To-morrow  a  hawser  to 
crown,  and  the  next  day  some  other  more  compli- 
cated rigging  to  be  fitted. 

I  must  do  the  mate  the  justice  to  own,  that  he 
was  himself  an  excellent  seaman.  He  knew  much 
more  about  a  vessel  than  officers  generally — and 
was  not  at  all  backward  in  making  known  his 
knowledge. 

"  If  he  catches  us  tripping,  Fred,"  said  I,  «•  we'll 
be  in  a  bad  box." 

"  If  he  catches  us  tripping,  my  lad,  he'll  have 
to  know  more  about  a  ship  than  I  could  ever  find 
out  about  one." 
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We  passed  the  examination,  and  our  not  very 
good  friend,  the  mate,  was  in  conseqnenoe  very 
kind  to  us  ever  after. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  one  Monday  morning, 
<<  bring  afb  your  palms  and  needles,  and  I'll  sef 
you  to  work  on  some  sails." 

All  day  he  sat  by  us,  watching  us  as  we  plied  our 
needles  on  the  soft  canvas,  and  occasionally  hand- 
ing a  more  than  usually  difficult  piece  of  work  to 
one  or  other  of  us. 

Fred  smiled  confidently ;  whereas  I  was  annoyed, 
not  knowing  what  moment  some  by  me  before 
unheard  of  "job"  might  be  placed  in  my  hands, 
by  failing  in  which  I  should  lose  all  the  credit 
gained  by  ten  days  hard  sailoring. 

So  it  is  in  British  ships.  Let  a  man,  be  he  never 
BO  ready  and  expert,  but  fail  in  one  minute  par- 
ticular of  seamanship,  and  he  is  counted  "  worse 
than  a  dog." 

Toward  evening  the  mate  handed  me  a  piece  of 
bolt  rope  to  splice  in,  where  a  part  on  the  sail  was 
defective.  He  stood  by  me  while  I  performed  the 
task. 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  do  that,"  said  he  sternly, 
after  watching  me  for  a  while. 

Fred  looked  up  with  some  alarm.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  in  this  I  was  confident  of  being  right. 

*<That  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  American 
ships,  sir." 

"  No  matter ;  I  want  it  done  in  ship  shape. 
None  of  your  Yankee  botch-work  for  me." 
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"  The  Yankees  don't  as  a  general  thing  deal  in 
botch-work,"  replied  I.  "I'll  make  the  splice,  and 
if  you  can  draw  it,  or  if  it  is  clumsy,  or  apt  to  fall 
apart,  I'll  give  up." 

He  waited  patiently  till  I  was  done ;  then  took 
my  "job  "  and  tried  to  pull  it  to  pieces.  Failing 
in  this,  as  I  knew  he  would,  he  declared  himself — 
somewhat  grudgingly — to  be  content;  and  hence- 
forth, with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  few 
hours  work  alofl,  Fred  and  I  were  employed  on 
the  quarter-deck  sewing  on  sails ;  a  much  more 
pleasant  task  than  swinging  about  on  masts  or 
yards,  exposed  to  the  broiling  sun. 

The  barque  was  old.  Her  rigging  was  in  a 
wretched  condition ;  and  after  every  gale  all  hands 
were  busied  for  two  or  three  days  in  repairing 
damages.  Three  times,  in  the  course  of  our  pas- 
sage, a  topsail  came  thundering  down  on  the  cap, 
with  men  upon  it.  Twice  Fred  and  I  were  on  the 
falling  yard,  having  been  sent  aloft  to  make  some 
repairs;  and  each  time  we  had  what  landsmen 
would  call  a  narrow  escape.  There  was  not  on 
board  sufficient  rigging  to  reeve  new  halyards,  and 
so  the  old  had  to  be  spliced — only  to  part  again. 

Once,  when  reefing,  in  a  gale,  the  /(/)?,  a  rope 
which  maintains  the  yard  in  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  on  which  the  man  at  the  earing  depends 
for  support,  gave  way.  I  happened  to  bo  at  the 
earing.  Had  it  not  been  for  Fred's  quick 
grasp  of  my  hair,  I  should  have  dropped  into  the 
water. 
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So  entirely  rotten  was  everything  aloft,  that  no 
one  felt  it  safe  to  perform  the  usual  services  to  the 
sails.  It  was  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  that 
any  one  put  his  foot  into  the  rigging.  Neverthe- 
less, although  each  felt  this,  it  was  never  alluded 
to  in  the  forecastle.  It  would  have  been  unsailor- 
like  to  own  to  the  possession  of  such  a  thought. 
And  there  was,  among^  those  of  the  crew  who 
claimed  to  be  seamen,  as  much  readiness  to  go 
aloft,  upon  however  irksome  or  really  dangerous 
a  duty,  as  though  the  rigging  had  been  bran  new 
from  the  rope-walk. 

"We  were  but  a  very  short  time  on  board  before 
wo  became  aware  that  our  officers  drank.  The 
captain,  more  especially,  took  his  bowl  of  grog 
regularly,  after  dinner,  and  from  it  relapsed  into 
a  stupid  sleep,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name 
ofne$fa.  Awaking  from  this,  he  would  come  upon 
deck  and  catechise  poor  Paddy  on  various  points 
in  seamanship ;  each  failure  in  rendering  a  cor- 
rect answer  being  attended  by  a  blow  from  the 
rope  next  at  hand. 

On  Sunday,  if  the  day  was  fine — and  most  Sun- 
days at  sea  are  pleasant  days — the  mate  also  took 
a  tiesta.  After  these  occasions  he  would  come 
upon  deck,  looking  thunder  at  the  crew.  Wo  to 
Paddy  if  he  came  in  his  way  then.  There  were 
occasions  of  this  kind,  when  he  could  hardly  force 
himself  to  treat  Fred  or  myself  civilly.  But  there 
was  something  of  warning  in  old  Fred's  eye, 
which  probably  told  him  that  to  attack  either  of 
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VLB,  with  Billingsgate  or  Jblowe,  would  only  get  him 
into  trouble.     So  we  escaped. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  rest.  One  Sabbath 
afternoon,  while  standing  at  the  wheel,  I  heard  a 
scuffle  forward,  and  stepping  to  the  side  beheld 
the  mate  chasing  a  poor  runaway  soldier,  one  of 
our  crow,  with  a  handspike.  Just  then  an  athletic 
fellow,  a  seaman,  who  had  been  rather  remiss  in 
asserting  his  independence,  came  out  of  the  fore- 
castle. The  mate  immediately  attacked  him, 
ordering  him,  with  threats,  to  go  below.  This 
roused  George.  lie  stepped  to  the  windlass  and 
sat  down,  saying,  "  I'm  tired  of  staying  below,  and 
find  it  pleasanter  on  deck,  just  now." 

"  You  hound,"  screamed  the  mate,  white  with 
drunken  rage,  "  take  that,  and  go  below,"  hitting 
him  a  blow  on  the  arm  with  a  handspike. 

George  seized  the  handspike,  and  tossed  it  over 
the  lee  bow,  saying,  as  he  grasped  the  mate  by  the 
shoulders,  and  turned  his  face  afl,  **  Now  go  into 
your  drunken  cabin,  blast  you,  or  I'll  put  you 
where  the  handspike  is." 

A  little  struggle  ensued,  for  the  mate,  though  a 
bully,  was  not  devoid  of  courage.  But  George 
held  him  as  in  a  vice,  and  the  mate  writhed  help- 
lessly in  his  grasp  till  he  promised  to  go  peace- 
ably aft. 

From  this  time  George  was  also  a  favorite  with 
the  mate.  In  fact  it  seemed  that  to  abuse  him,  or 
resist  him,  was  the  surest  way  to  gain  his  respect 
and  £Ekvor. 
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One  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon,  while  just  to  the 
North  of  Ascension,  the  captain,  waking  up  ft'om 
bis  usual  siesia,  appeared  on  deck  with  two  pistols. 
1  was  at  the  wheel.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  and  the 
ship  had  scarcely  a  motion  of  any  kind,  so  quiet 
was  the  sea. 

"  1  need  a  little  pistol  practice,"  said  the  cap- 
tain,  as  he  loaded  his  weapons — two  large  bell- 
mouthed  instruments,  holding  an  ounce  ball  each. 
After  vainly  looking  along  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  water,  for  some  object  at  which  to  aim,  he 
finally  stepped  to  my  side,  standing  about  three 
feet  from  me,  and  aimed  straight  above  his  head. 

"We'll  see  how  nearly  perpendicular  I  can  fire. 
That  will  be  a  good  way  to  practice." 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  fired,  and  presently  we 
heard  the  ball  drop  into  the  water  along  side. 

"  That  was  a  bad  shot ;  I  must  do  better  than 
that." 

The  second  ball  dropped  astern.  The  third 
went  through  the  spanker,  and  so  into  the  water 
astern  again.  A  grin  of  satisfaction  spread  over 
his  countenance,  when  ho  saw  that  he  was  improv- 
ing. In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  firing  the  balls 
dropped  in  the  water  in  all  directions,  possibly 
much  surprising  the  fish  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  in  their  course  bottomward. 

Finally, taking  a  particularly  good  aim,  he  fired, 
and  the  ball  returned  whizzing  to  the  deck,  mak- 
ing a  deep  indentation  just  midway  between  the 
dtptain  and  myself. 
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"  I  think  we  won't  try  that  any  more.  Greater 
perfection  is  not  desirable,"  said  he,  as  he  gath- 
ered up  his  ammunition  and  retired  to  the  cabin. 

1  will  confess  to  being  exceedingly  rejoiced  at 
his  determination.  It  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  stand  still  and  be  in  this  manner  indirectly 
shot  at. 

Hard  work,  poor  provisions  (and  a  very  small 
allowance  at  that),  and  two  quarts  of  water  per 
day  to  drink  and  cook  with,  with  officers  that 
were  brutes,  and  a  vessel  in  the  last  stage  of  decay 
— all  these  things  make  a  sailor's  life  the  reverse 
of  pleasant.  And  so  we  did  not  even  enjoy  as  one 
ought  the  glorious  region  of  the  South-east  Trades: 
those  purer  skies  and  brighter  stars,  bluer  waves 
and  softer  breezes,  which  he  who  has  once  experi- 
enced will  certainly  never  forget,  nor  ever  think 
on  without  longing  for  their  return. 

On  these  followed  the  tedious  and  exhausting 
calms  of  the  equator.  Then,  after  weeks  of  idle 
drifting  about  at  the  mercy  of  every  chance  cur- 
rent and  catspaw,  came  the  re-invigorating  North- 
east Trades.  And  finally,  the  lowering  heavens 
and  gloomy  sea  of  the  English  Channel.  By  this 
time  we  had  only  three  men  fit  for  duty.  Even 
Paddy  had  at  length  succumbed  to  ill  treatment, 
and  now  lay  despairing  in  his  berth,  little  caring 
for  the  diurnal  threats  of  the  captain,  that  he 
would  hoist  him  on  deck  with  a  tackle. 

The  last  actual  torture  which  this  poor  fellow 
suffered,  frightened  him  into  a  sickness.     Having 
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one  day,  during  the  captain's  usual  catechising, 
proved  unusually  stupid,  that  worthy,  intent  upon 
a  novel  excitement,  determined  to  hang  his  victim 
over  the  side  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge, 
and  there  make  him  scrub  the  long  grass  off  the 
water-line.  A  stout  rope  was  provided,  and 
Paddy,  who  was  a  nun -resistant,  was  made  fast 
and  helplessly  lowered  till  he  was  up  to  the  mid- 
dle immersed  in  water. 

"  Now  scrub,  you  scoundrel,"  said  his  tormentor, 
as  in  savage  glee  he  looked  down  at  him. 

Paddy's  entreaties  for  mercy  were  uninter- 
rupted, save  by  an  occasional  sputtering  cry,  fol- 
lowing upon  his  complete  immersion.  For  as  the 
vessel  was  under  strong  headway,  she  once  in  a 
while  careened  over  sufficiently  to  entirely  sub- 
merge the  poor  half-witted  Irishman. 

There  was  no  actual  danger — the  captain  and 
mate  having  taken  care  to  so  secure  him  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  lost  over- 
board. But  with  Paddy's  nervous  oondition.  and 
constitutional  antipathy  to  water  in  any  shape 
•xccpt  as  *'  tay/'  he  was  in  mortal  fear. 

After  two  hours  of  suspense,  he  was  once  more 
•afely  landed  on  deck.  He  took  immediately  to 
his  berth,  and  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  of 
that  morning  till  two  or  three  days  before  we 
entered  the  West  India  dock. 

Channel  navigation,  hard  at  best,  i«  a  torture 
where  it  becomes  necessary  that  three  wretched 
men  sball  perform  the  duties  for  which  an  entire 
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crew  is  not  too  powerful.  Wearied,  sore,  chafed 
in  every  limb,  till  the  blood  flowed  from  our  feet 
as  we  ran  aloft,  and  from  our  hands  as  we  tugged 
at  sails  or  painfully  dragged  heavy  chain-cables 
about  the  deck,  we  at  length  arrived  in  the  Downs. 
'  Here  the  pilot  declared  it  necessary  to  procure 
a  reinforcement  of  men  from  shore.  And  as  the 
British  Pilot  makes  his  orders  obej-ed  by  captain 
as  well  as  men,  our  labors  were  lightened  by  half 
a  dozen  hands,  who  were  engaged  to  assist  in 
taking  the  vessel  into  her  dock.  Yet  another  day 
of  hard  labor,  and  with  somewhat  joyful  hearts 
we  were  gliding  up  the  crooked  Thames,  behind  a 
towboat.  The  following  morning  we  hauled  the 
vessel  into  her  dock  and  left  her.  This  was  on 
the  one  hundredth  and  thirty-sixth  day  since  we 
sailed  from  Port  Louis. 

Groing  up  to  the  "  Sailor's  Home,"  I  deposited 
my  luggage,  had  a  refreshing  bath,  trimmed  my 
numerous  sores,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  retired  to 
my  bed,  preferring  sleep  to  the  dinner  which  was 
ready  an  hour  afterward. 

My  rest,  undisturbed  by  many  dreams,  was  not 
broken  till  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
These  twenty-two  hours  of  sleep  restored  in  some 
degree  my  usual  elasticity,  and  after  another  im- 
mersion in  cold  water,  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  I 
was  almost  myself  again. 

I  had  been  in  London  before,  and  well  knew 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  securing  a  vessel. 
There  is  nearly  always,  in  that  port  a  surplus  of 
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seamen;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  struggled 
weeks  for  employment,  nearly  starving  the  while, 
before  obtaining  even  a  poor  chance.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  leave 
British  vessels  henceforth  to  British  tars.  1  there- 
fore immediately  proceeded  to  the  St.  Katherinc's 
dock,  where  most  American  vessels  are  found,  to 
inquire  for  a  chance. 

After  asking  for  a  berth  in  quite  a  number  of 
ships  and  barques,  I  at  last  happened  on  a  barque, 
some  of  whose  hands  had  left  her.  She  was  not 
to  sail  for  several  weeks,  so  the  mate  said.  Never- 
theless, I  resolved  if  possible  to  engage  a  place  on 
her,  rather  waiting  some  time  than  losing  the 
chance  altogether.  I  accordingly  sought  out  the 
captain.  To  my  respectful  request  for  employment, 
he  gave  a  gruff  reply,  that  he  was  daily,  almost 
hourly,  importuned  by  a  parcel  of  lime -juicers. 

^*  But  I  am  an  American/'  said  I,  thinking  that 
with  common  perspicacity  he  might  have  seen  this. 

^^Tes,  they  all  claim  to  be  Americans.  And 
when  you  once  get  them  to  sea,  you  can't  hear 
yourself  speak  for  their  growling." 

"  But  can  you  not  promise  me  a  chance  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Do  you  want  to  wait  three  weeks? ' 

"  If  I  have  your  promise  to  ship  me,  I  will  do 
so  willingly." 

"  Well,  you  may  wait,  I  guess." 

^'  Can't  you  give  me  some  kind  of  employment 
on  board  meantime  ?" 
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"No.  I  want  no  more  idlers  than  IVe  got 
now." 

With  this  our  interview  closed.  I  told  the  mate, 
who  seemed  a  more  civil  man  than  the  captain, 
that  the  latter  had  promised  to  ship  me. 

"  Come  down  every  two  or  three  days  and  show 
yourself  to  him,  that  he  may  not  forget  you,"  said 
he,  kindly,  in  answer. 

Meantime  my  last  captain  was  making  use  of 
the  last  vestige  of  power  in  his  hands,  to  make 
his  crew  uncomfortable.  The  British  sailor  is 
so  important  an  individual  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  British  captain  is  so  inva« 
riably  a  tyrant,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  hedge  seamen  about  with  numerous  laws,  by 
which  it  is  supposed  they  are  protected  from  the 
evil  inclinations  of  their  superiors.  These  in  turn, 
having  a  line  drawn  over  which  they  may  not 
step,  take  care  in  general  to  go  quite  up  to  it. 

Thus  it  is  provided,  for  the  protection  of  sea- 
men, that  they  shall  be  paid  off  within  ten  days 
of  the  time  when  the  vessel  has  been  made  fast  in 
her  dock.  Accordingly,  our  captain  told  us  to 
come  to  the  owner*s  office  an  the  afternoon  of  the 
ninth  dat/,  when  our  money  would  be  ready  for  us. 

It  is  usual,  with  the  regular  discharge,  to  give 
seamen  in  British  vessels  a  "  recommendation  "  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  any  others  who  may  pro- 
pose to  employ  them.  An  American  shipmaster  or 
Owner  thinks  a  man's  face  and  carriage  sufficient 
to  judge  of  his  merits.    A  Briton  asks  first  for  the 
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recommendation,  and  if  this  is  not  forthcoming, 
at  once  refuses,  unless  pressed  for  hands,  to  engage 
the  applicant. 

We  had  been  told  that  our  captain  would  refuse 
any  one  a  recommendation.  For  my  part  I  cared 
little  for  it,  as  I  was  not  to  sail  under  the  flag  any 
more.  My  shipmates,  however,  felt  somewhat 
anxious  on  the  subject. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  met  at  the  owner's 
office.  The  captain  was  there.  As  each  one's 
name  was  called,  he  stepped  forward  to  receive 
his  wages  and  sign  his  account.  Then  the  captain 
handed  him  his  discharge — and  recommendation, 
if  any  was  forthcoming.  Fred,  George  and  I,  were 
the  only  ones  of  the  crew  who  were  favored  with 
the  latter  document.  I  will  here  give  a  copy  of 
mine,  as  it  may  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  some  reader, 

"Jfeu  if  to  Ctrlxfg,  That ,  has 

served  on  board  the  Pauline  Houghton,  under 
my  command,  as  able  seamian,  from  Mauritius  to 
London,  and  has  conducted  himself  to  my  satis- 
faction; and  can  recommend  him  to  any  person 
that  may  require  his  services. 

'^  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Master." 

With  this  precious  indorsement  in  my  hand, 
and  seven  pounds  sterling  (thirty-five  dollars)  the 
proceeds  of  my  voyage,  in  my  pocket,  I  left  cap- 
tain Smith,  thinking,  ^'  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
[I  hope]  I  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again/' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  WAIT  for  the  Barque — ^Disappointed — **  Working  "  a  1 
New  York  after  two  jears  absence — Coasting — Cape  Men — 
Sinyra,  the  Cook — Our  Crew  go  Home — Ship  Keeping — Sol- 
itude leads  to  Reflection — X  Coaster's  Lifis — A  **  Stranger  " — 
The  Cap3— The  Mary  Hawes — A  ••  Pish  Crew  "—Fishing  "  at 
Half  Line  " — We  Sail— Preparing  for  Business — ^The  Vessel — 
Her  Captain. 

At  the  mate's  suggestion,  I  came  down  to  the 
barque  every  second  or  third  day,  and  placed 
myself  in  the  captain's  way,  sometimes  speaking  to 
him,  at  others,  satisfied  if  he  saw  me.^  He  occa- 
sionally expressed  his  opinion  that  I  ought  not  to 
wait  so  long;  yet  never  refused  to  ratify  his  prom- 
ise to  ship  me.  Meantime,  although  entertaining 
no  doubt  as  to  his  good  faith,  I  kept  a  watch  for 
other  chances,  determining  that  if  I  could  get 
a  berth  in  any  vessel  sailing  earlier,  I  would 
accept  it. 

No  such  chance,  however  turned  up.  Every 
American  ship  that  sailed  was  f\ill  manned,  and 
in  many  there  were  extra  hands,  who  were  work- 
ing their  passage.  So  I  was  compelled  to  await 
the  expiration  of  three  long  weeks;  during  which 
time  the  sum  of  money  I  had  been  paid  off  with 
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from  the  Pauline  Houghton,  was  very  considerably 
diminished. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  3'ear,  and  I  knew  that  a 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  would  not  be  unattend- 
ed with  cold  weatlier.  My  first  investment  was 
therefore  in  some  warm  clothing.  This  provided, 
I  felt  more  like  trusting  in  Providence  for  the 
balance. 

A  day  came  at  length,  when  the  barque  waa  to 
ship  hands.  I  presented  myself  on  her  quarter 
deck,  early  in  the  morning ;  where  1  was  met  by 
the  captain,  who  told  me  gruf9y  that  he  found  he 
should  not  need  my  services,  as  some  other  men 
had  been  shipped  for  him,  by  a  friend.  I  looked 
np  in  his  face  in  mute  astonishment.  It  was  too 
bad.  I  had  depended  upon  his  word  so  entirely, 
that  the  possibility  of  his  failing  to  keep  it  had 
never  entered  my  mind.  Before  I  could  make 
any  reply  to  his  announcement,  he  left  the  vessel. 

Some  of  the  crew,  who  from  my  frequent  appear- 
ance on  board  had  gotten  to  know  me,  shortly 
approached  to  question  me  as  to  whether  I  was 
shipped.  On  learning  what  the  captain  had  said, 
they  at  once  explained  the  secret  of  this  movement. 
Some  dealers  in  seamen's  ready-made  clothing, 
who  had  men  on  their  hands,  owing  them  money, 
had  persuaded  the  worthy  captain  to  engage  their 
men,  they — the  slop-dealers — retaining,  of  course, 
the  advance  pay  they  got.  While  the  crow  were 
talking  to  me,  the  mate  came  up. 

'*Are  you  shipped,  my  lad?"  he  asked. 
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*'No,  sir;  the  captain  says  all  his  hands  ajre 
already  engaged,  elsewhere." 

He    appeared    surprised.     After  a    moment's 
silence,  he  asked,  *'Do  you  need  any  advance?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  owe  any  one  a  cent." 

"  Would  you  work  your  passage,  if  the  captain 
consents  to  take  you?" 

Now,  to  keep  a  man  three  weeks  waiting  for  a 
place,  and  then  ask  him  coolly  to  take  the  place 
and  perform  its  duties,  but  without  remuneration, 
I  thought,  looked  a  good  deal  like  an  imposition 
on  good  nature.  Nevertheless,  as  my  cane  was 
tolerably  urgent,  I  expressed  my  willingness  even 
lo  work  my  passage.  Hereupon  the  mate  sought 
out  the  captain,  and  after  conferring  with  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  returned  to  tell  me  that  I  might 
bring  my  luggage  on  board. 

We  sailed  on  the  following  day.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  the  crew,  one  of  the  other  new  hands  claimed 
also  to  be  working  his  passage.  He  had  been 
entrapped  into  this  in  the  same  way  by  which  I 
had  been  victimized.  Here  should  now  have  been 
two  extra  hands.  But  there  was  just  the  regular 
number  of  us ;  so  that  by  this  operation,  the  cap- 
tain was  enabled  to  pocket  the  wages  of  two  men 
during  the  passage  home. 

This  passage  lasted  forty  days.  We  had  some 
rough  weather;  but  with  a  comfortable  ship  and 
tolerably  kind  officers,  sailors  care  little  for  the 
weather.  So  we  passed  the  time  very  contentedly ; 
I  daily  wishing  for  a  succession  of  fair  winds,  to 
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Bhorten  a  passage  for  which  I  was  to  receive  no 
pay. 

It  was  on  a  bright  July  morning  that  we  entered 
New  York  Bay.  By  four  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
the  barque  was  moored  at  one  of  the  East  River 
wharves ;  and  I  stepped  ashore,  after  an  absence  of 
over  two  years  from  the  United  States,  with  three 
suits  of  seaman's  clothing  in  my  chest,  and  an 
English  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  the  result  of  those 
two  years  of  hard  work,  exposure  and  deprivation. 

I  don't  know  but  a  glimpse  of  common  sense 
penetrated  for  a  moment  the  thick  mist  of 
romance  with  which  I  had  always  sought  to  sur- 
round the  life  I  had  chosen,  as  I  stood  upon  the 
wharf,  and  remembered  with  what  a  light  heart  I 
had  two  years  before  sailed  from  that  same  pier  to 
New  Bedford;  how  I  had  willfully  tempted  for- 
tune, by  throwing  myself  recklessly  into  a  life  of 
which  I  knew  nothing;  how  I  had  labored  twelve 
months  in  all  the  filth,  moral  and  physical,  of  a 
whaleship,  and  left  her  at  last,  with  no  returns  to 
show  for  my  work ;  how  I  had  wasted  more  time 
in  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  how  now,  looking  back, 
1  could  see  two  years  of  my  life  to  all  appearance 
thrown  away. 

'*  What  would  the  folks  at  home  think  of  me, 
could  they  see  me  now?"  I  asked  myself 

**  Don't  you  want  your  luggage  taken  up  to  a 
boarding-house?'  asked  an  express  man. 

"  Yes,  take  me  up  to  Cherry  street,  No.  — ." 

Arrived  at  the  place  designated,  I  {Stated  my 
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'circnmstances  to  the  worthy  man  who  there  kept  a 
boarding  place  for  seamen.  He  knew  me,  and 
received  me  kindly,  "  money  or  no  money,"  as  ho 
expressed  it.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  go  off 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Better  stay  a  week  or  two  to  recruit  yourself. 
Any  money  you  want  I  will  let  you  have  freely. 
You  can  repay  it  at  your  convenience." 

I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the  offer.  Prob- 
ably not  another  sailor  boarding-house  keeper  in 
New  York,  would  have  said  as  much  to  mo.  But 
I  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  idleness,  and 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  go  off  on  the  following 
day. 

That  evening  the  captain  of  a  schooner  trading 
between  Now  York  and  Boston,  came  up  to  get  a 
hand.  I  offered  myself,  was  accepted,  and  engaged 
to  render  myself  on  board  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  six  o'clock.  So,  having  returned  at  four 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  i^om  a  two  years'  absence  from  the 
States,  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  found  me 
working  at  the  windlass — once  more  an  ^^  outward 
bounder." 

Schooner  sailing  was  somewhat  strange  to  me. 
But  tlie  people,  Cape  Cod  men  all,  were  kind  to 
me  and  boro  with  what  must  have  seemed  to  them 
the  rather  gruff  and  odd  ways  of  an  old  salt.  Our 
crew  consisted  of  five :  captain,  mate,  two  hands, 
and  the  cook.  The  latter  was  a  little  boy  of  ten 
years,  the  captain's  son.  All  hands  lived  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  officers,  although  a  little  reserved 
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in  their  conversation,  as  is  the  manner  of  Cape 
men,  were  kind-hearted,  hard-working  people. 

They  were  plainly  unused  to  the  company  of 
such  an  outlandish  fellow  as  I  had  by  this  time 
grown  to  be.  Every  article  of  my  clothing  seoniod 
a  curiosity  to  them.  My  old  sea  chest  was  an  objctt 
of  mysterious  interest  to  the  little  cook,  who 
evidently  connected  it  in  his  mind  with  number- 
less romantic  adventures.  The  shrewd  little  fellow 
lost  no  time  in  finding  out  my  weak  side,  and  hav- 
ing once,  as  he  judged,  established  himself  in  my 
good  graces,  straightway  importuned  me  for  a 
yam ;  and  I  soon  found  that  Smyra — that  was  his 
singular  name — faithfully  repeated  my  tough 
yams  to  his  father,  who  used  to  smile  good-na- 
turedly at  his  childish  enthusiasm,  and  at  my,  to 
him,  queer  ways. 

For  myself,  the  company  of  the  child  was  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings.  I  liked  his  unsophisticated 
ways  and  ingenuous  talk.  And  so  I  tried,  and 
successfully,  to  win  his  regards.  These  little  Cape 
boys  start  early  into  active  life.  Smyra  had  been 
cook  since  his  eighth  year,  and  now  at  ten,  with 
all  of  the  child  about  him  yet,  was  as  self-reliant 
and  shrewd,  in  matters  appertaining  to  his  pecu- 
liar life,  as  many  a  young  man  at  twenty-one. 

Our  crew  had  their  homes  in  a  little  village  on 
the  Cape.  It  was  the  captain's  custom  to  lay  by 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  on  each  trip.  Accordingly, 
when  we  were  through  the  Vineyard  Sound,  our 
oourse  was  shaped  toward  Harwich,  and  by  nooii 
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of  the  second  day  after  we  left  New  York,  the 
little  craft  was  safely  moored  at  *'  Deep  Hole  *'— 
the  name  of  the  particular  anchorage  chosen  for 
her.  We  found  here  a  number  of  schooners  at 
anchor. 

"What  are  those  vessels,  Smyra?"  asked  I,  an 
we  two  were  stowing  the  jib. 

"  Some  coasters,  and  some  fishermen." 

With  a  quickness  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  fisher- 
men and  coasters,  the  boy  now  began  telling  over 
the  names  of  the  various  vessels.  Many  lay  » 
mile  off;  but  he  knew  them  all.  This  was  a 
coaster,  that  a  fisherman  ;  this  a  Harwood  vessel, 
that  one  from  Barnstable. 

"  And  yonder  in  the  offing  is  a  Down-Easter." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  Have  yoa  seen  her 
before?" 

"  No ;  but  I  know  by  her  rig.  No  Cape  man 
would  have  such  a  clumsy  masthead  to  his  vessel." 

When  the  sails  were  furled,  and  all  was  made 
snug,  our  crew  departed  shoreward  in  the  boat, 
leaving  me  alone  on  board,  as  "  ship-keeper." 

"  There's  plenty  of  eggs,  and  everything  else 
you  want,  in  the  ftbin,  Charley ;  you  must  cook 
lot8  for  yourself,"  said  Smyra,  as  he  gaily  jumped 
into  the  stern  sheets. 

'^  And  there  are  some  good  books  in  the  cabin, 
too,  Charles,"  said  the  skipper,  ^*you  can  take 
whatever  you  please." 

So  they  went  ashore  to  their  pleasant  home*, 
while    I^    poor    fellow,  remained   on    board    in 
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ftolitude.  It  was  a  solitnde  I  very  much  enjoyed. 
A  Sabbath  stillness  reigned  over  the  little  bay  in 
which  we  were  anchored.  Most  of  the  vessels  at 
anchor  were  entirely  deserted ;  a  few  had  a  soli- 
tary ship-keeper,  like  myself  a  stranger  to  the 
Cape.  During  the  two  days  which  oar  crews 
spent  on  shore  I  had  ample  time  to  take  a  cool 
review  of  the  last  few  years  of  my  life,  and 
endeavor  to  plan  out  a  future. 

I  was  now  in  my  twenty-lirst  year.  I  had, 
unconsciously  almost,  grown  to  man's  estate.  And 
I  was  now  fully  awakening  to  the  fkct,  that  in  the 
life  I  was  leading  there  was  nought  to  elevate, 
everything  to  debase  a  man — ^that  day  by  day,  I 
was  losing  ground,  and  lessening  my  chances  of 
ever  returning  to  a  better  life. 

To  a  boy  every  change  is  welcome.  He  has 
the  power  to  fit  himself  into  any  kind  of  life.  The 
man  is  different ;  and  I  was  alarmed  when  I  found 
how  much,  in  the  last  two  years,  I  had  grown 
into  the  peculiar  ways  of  acting,  and  thinking 
even,  of  the  genuine,  irredeemable  old  sailor. 

**A  change  must  be  made,"  thought  I.  "But 
how?  Can  I  return  home  after  years  of  unre- 
quited hardships,  and  meet  the  pitying  smiles  of 
former  friends,  who  have  by  more  proper  conduct 
distanced  me  in  the  race  of  life?  No.  This  can 
never  be.  Will  strangers  give  me  employment  on 
shore?  Me,  who  bear  in  every  line  and  motion 
the  evidence  of  being  a  sailor."  It  appeared  very 
unlikely. 
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Kevertheless,  I  determined  to  try,  as  soon  as  I 
should  have  earned  myself  a  little  money,  to  sup 
port  me  in  the  attempt.  How  many  months 
would  elapse  ere  this  should  be  accomplished,  and 
whether  for  that  long  time  my  resolution  would 
hold  out,  I  could  not  tell.  But  this  I  determined 
henceforth  to  look  forward  to,  as  the  aim  of  my 
life. 

On  the  third  morning  our  crew  returned  on 
board  and  we  set  sail  for  Boston.  As  we  sailed 
past  the  Cape,  we  met  numbers  of  fishing  vessels 
returning  to  their  port  of  discharge,  laden  with 
mackerel.  Smyra,  who  had  made  several  trips 
"  mackereling,"  wsm  loud  in  his  praise  of  fishing, 
and  unceasing  in  his  fish  stories. 

"  Have  you  never  been  fishing?"  said  he.  "You 
ought  to  go.  It's  great  fun ;  and  besides,  I  believe 
one  can  make  more  there  than  at  coasting." 

I  paid  little  attention  at  first  to  his  remarks ; 
but  his  continued  laudation  of  fishing  life  at  last 
induced  me  to  ask  the  captain  if  "  mackerel  catch- 
ing "  was  indeed  a  money-making  business.  He 
owned  that  in  good  seasons  there  was  money 
made  at  it,  but  thought  that  steady  wages  were 
much  preferable.  I  considered  on  the  matter. 
Somehow,  shortly,  the  old  desire  for  novelty  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  determined  that  after  com- 
pleting the  return  trip  to  New  York,  I  would 
make  trial  of  "  mackereling." 

Our  voyage  to  Boston  and  back  to  New  York 
was  notable  for  naught  but  its  plentiful  lack  of 
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excitemont.  The  coaster  is  the  drudge  among 
seamen.  He  shares  ell  the  severe  toil,  and  much 
of  the  danger  incident  to  a  sailor's  life,  without 
an}'  particle  of  romance  to  redeem  its  common- 
placencss.  With  him  it  is  the  same  old  story.  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  or  whatever 
may  be  his  trading  points,  they  present  no  strange 
scenes,  no  new  life  to  his  view.  For  a  real  pro- 
saic, matter  of  fact,  anti-poetic  existence,  commend 
me  to  a  coaster.  One  voyage  was  ever  quite  suffi- 
cient to  last  me  a  year. 

So,  by  the  time  we  reached  New  York  again,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  dive  into  some  new  phase  of 
life,  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  offer  of  a 
Cape  captain  to  take  me  down  home  with  him, 
and  procure  me  a  berth  in  a  "  mackerel  catcher." 

I  sailed  back  to  Harwich  in  a  little  schooner 
bound  that  way.  On  the  vessel's  arrival,  I  pro- 
ceeded ashore,  in  company  with  the  crew.  By  the 
kindness  of  one,  I  was  introduced  to  u  good  widow 
lady,  who  consented  to  board  me  while  on  shore, 
and  care  somewhat  for  my  effects  while  away. 
Thus  a  kind  of  home  was  provided  for  me,  where 
at  very  little  cost  to  myself,  I  could  spend  a  few 
days  after  each  cruise,  in  comfortable  though 
rather  solitar}'^  enjoyment.  Solitary,  because  on 
the  Cape  a  ^'  stranger"  is  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  distrust.  The  Cape  people  are  txjlerably 
clannish  ;  and  although  universally  kind-hearted, 
never  fail  to  remind  a  new  comer  that  he  is  not 
one  of  them.    In  this,  they  are  not  indeed  far 
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wrong,  for  many  of  the  strangers  who  temporarily 
Bojourn  in  the  fishing  villages,  and  find  employ- 
ment as  mackerel  and  cod  fishermen,  are  not  too 
trustworthy ;  while  most  of  them  come  only  on 
the  rather  selfish  errand  of  making  a  little  money 
for  themselves,  to  carry  to  some  more  congenial 
place  than  the  Cape,  to  spend. 

I  remained  a  few  days  on  shore,  while  the  ves- 
sel in  which  I  had  secured  a  berth  was  being  made 
ready  for  her  first  cruise.  In  these  days,  I  saw 
BufScient  of  the  Cape  to  convince  me  that  it  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  The  face  of  the  country  affords  a  not  over 
agreeable  diversity  of  views,  consisting  of  sand- 
hills  and  salt  water  marshes,  scrub  oaks  and 
stunted  pines  j  the  ground  work  and  filling  up  of 
the  picture  being  sand,  the  abundance  of  which 
amply  entitles  the  country  to  the  euphonious  name 
of  "  the  Great  Desert  of  Cape  Cod." 

The  shores  of  the  harbors  are  masses  of  sand. 
Flats  extend  some  distance  into  the  water,  making 
necessary  the  building  of  long,  dreary-looking 
wharves.  Even  to  these  wharves  the  little  fishing 
vessels  can  get  only  at  high  tide.  Here  they  dis- 
charge their  fish ;  and  here,  in  the  fish  houses,  they 
are  sorted,  inspected  and  branded,  when  they  are 
ready  for  shipment,  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

The  outlook  seaward  is  scarcely  more  dreary 
than  that  from  the  sea  landward.  The  stunted 
vegetation,  the  snug  but  lonely  looking  little 
kooses,  the  great,  barn-like  structures  called  fish 
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bouses,  each  with  the  wooden  image  of  a  codfish 
or  mackerel  swinging  from  its  steep  roof,  the 
absence  of  grass  or  aught  of  green  near  the  shores, 
and  above  all  and  mixed  with  all,  the  everlasting 
glare  of  the  sand,  all  united  to  give  the  shores  of 
the  Cape  a  most  desolate  appearance. 

Where  a  country  is  pf)or  the  people  are  gener- 
ally thriving  and — in  their  way — liappy.  So  it  is 
here.  I  don't  know  that  a  fisherman's  life  exactly 
fills  my  ideal  of  a  happy  existence.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  universally  frugal,  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent— their  wants  are  few,  their  tastes  the  reverse 
of  luxurious,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands  sufifices 
to  make  them  a  competence — so  that  after  all, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  many  hardships  of 
their  peculiar  life,  they  are  very  happy. 

The  widow  lady  with  whom  I  had  made  my 
home  on  my  arrival  on  shore,  was  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  many  little  articles,  necessary 
only  on  such  a  trip  as  I  was  about  to  make.  She 
•et  apart  for  my  use,  during  my  stay  on  shore,  a 
neat  little  room,  in  which — for  the  first  time  since 
starting  to  sea — I  made  myself  perfectly  at  home. 
Here  I  enjoyed  o!ice  more,  to  some  degree,  a  free- 
dom from  exciting  care,  which  seldom  falls  to  the 
sailor's  lot.  The  quiet  of  the  country — how  much 
and  often  I  had  longed  for  it ! — did  my  soul  good, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  sit 
down  and  reason  with  myself  on  the  folly  of  the 
life  which  I  had  so  long  been  leading.  Here  was 
•trengthened  my  previously  formed  determination 
23 
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to  leave  the  sea,  and  make  myself  a  place  <<  on 
shore  " — that  mystery  to  a  sailor,  whose  visits  to 
the  land  are  just  sufficiently  long  to  make  tho 
ihore  life  a  marvel  to  him. 

A  little  clipper  schooner,  the  Mary  Hawes,  was 
just  fitting  out  for  a  mackerel  cruise.  She  hsul 
made  two  trips  to  "the  banks"  that  year,  had 
been  successful  in  both,  and  her  captain  was  now 
about  to  complete  the  yeai^'s  work  by  a  couple  of 
months'  mackereling.  Captain  Jonathan  Young 
had  tho  name  of  being  a  smart  fisherman ;  a  "  very 
fishy  man,"  as  those  who  knew  him  best  called  him. 
He  was  bred  to  the  business,  and  was  supposed  to 
know  the  haunts  and  motions  of  cod  fish  and 
mackerel  as  well  as  any  one  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  such  a 
man  should  gather  about  him  an  able  crew.  Some 
of  his  men  were  not  to  be  beaten  ;  several  had  at 
different  times  been  "high  line "  from  Harwich ; 
and  all  were  good  fishermen.  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  a  berth  in  her,  as  I  there  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage  of  all  their  experience  to  enlighten  my 
ignorance. 

Fishermen  do  not  of  course  labor  at  regular 
wages.  Tho  business  is  carried  on  on  shares. 
The  vessel  has  a  certain  share  of  the  general 
catch.  The  captain  has  a  share  for  his  additional 
trouble  and  responsibility.  An  account  is  kept  of 
provisions  and  fish -bait  used,  and  this  is  fairly 
averaged  among  the  crew.  Each  man  keeps  his 
fish  separate,  and  when  they  are  "  packed  "  (that 
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is  to  say,  inspeotod  and  sorted),  he  receiyes  either 
his  net  share  of  the  fish,  or  their  equivalent  in 
money  at  the  highest  market  price. 

Sometimes,  young  men  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment, which  is  called  "  fishing  for  halves."  They 
agree  with  some  one  ashore,  generally  a  packer 
or  inspector,  to  give  him  all  their  catch,  he  paying 
them  in  return  one  half  its  value,  in  cash,  and 
taking  the  risk  of  making  a  clear  profit  from  the 
balance.  If  the  season  is  favorable  and  the  fisher- 
man has  good  fortune,  the  shoresman  makes 
money  by  this,  while  if  the  catch  is  small,  he  loses 
— the  provisions  and  other  incidental  expenses 
averaging  as  high  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  gentleman  who,  in  consideration  that 
I  was  to  go  in  the  Mary  Hawes,  agreed  to  let  me 
fish  for  him  at  ^'  half-line."  This  arrangement 
gave  me  great  satisfaction,  as  it  reduced  my 
chances  more  to  a  certainty ;  and  I  felt  just 
then  a  strong  desire  to  make  them  as  certain  as 
possible. 

Fancy  me  then  on  board.  Oiled  clothes,  a 
barvel  (an  oiled  cloth  apron),  hooks  and  lines,  a 
bait  knife,  fishing  mittens,  and  divers  other  mat- 
ters needed  to  make  up  a  perfect  fishing  outfit^ 
are  procured ;  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  of  rags  (for  sores,  my  landlady  says,) 
are  snugly  stowed  away  in  a  white  clothes-bag. 
A  stock  of  "Vineyard"  stockings,  and  a  few 
interesting  books  are  duly  placed  under  the  mat* 
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tress  in  my  narrow  berth  ;  and  so  with  ft  good 
breeze  we  get  under  way. 

"The  fleet,"  as  the  collection  of  mackerel  fish- 
ermen is  called,  is  known  to  be  ofF  Portland. 
Thither  then  we  wend  our  way — slowly  enough — 
with  light  winds  and  calms.  The  first  two  or 
three  days  out,  all  hands  are  busied  in  preparing 
fish  gear.  ''Jigs/'  as  the  peculiar  hooks  used  to 
catch  mackerel  are  called,  are  cast  and  burnished 
up;  lines  are  stretched,  measured  and  coiled  away  ; 
beckets  and  cleats  are  placed  opposite  each  man's 
place  at  the  rail ;  and  these  places  are  fairly  por- 
tioned ofi*  and  marked,  in  order  that  no  confusion 
may  arise  when  fish  are  '^  along  side."  All  these 
matters  duly  attended  to,  and  there  is  room  to 
look  about  us,  and  occasion  to  express  impatience 
at  our  slow  progress  toward  the  fleet. 

I  presume  I  ought  to  describe  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  appearance  of  the  craft  in  which  I  now 
found  myself  She  was  schooner  rigged — that  is, 
had  two  masts,  and  fore  and  aft  sails.  She  was 
a  neatly  built,  sharp  little  craft  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen.  Our  crew  num- 
bered twelve  men  besides  the  cook.  The  galley, 
or  cooking  stove  and  kitchen  generally,  was  in  the 
forecastle,  a  narrow  and  dark  little  hole,  about  six 
by  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the  berths  —  which 
berths,  I  may  add,  were  all  occupied. 

One  half  the  crew  slept  in  the  forecastle.  The 
other  and  older  half  found  their  sleeping  accom- 
modations in  the  cabin.     This  was  another  con* 
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tracted  den,  about  six  by  ton  feet.  Its  center  was 
completely  occupied  by  a  table,  from  which  all 
hands  partook  of  their  food.  Locker-seats  ranged 
along  the  side,  fitted  to  this  table.  A  row  of 
shelves  and  a  box  compass  and  quadrant  fill  one 
end ;  a  small  coal  stove  and  the  hatch  ladder,  the 
other.  A  sky-light  overhead  gives  necessary 
light.  The  whole  smells  villainously  of  decayed 
fish. 

The  hold  is  filled  with  barrels,  some  empty, 
some  full  of  water,  used  as  ballast.  The  deck 
contains  naught  but  a  bait-mill,  a  barrel  of  bait, 
and  some  strike  barrels  which  it  is  hoped  we  shall 
shortly  fill  with  mackerel. 

The  crew  were  a  set  of  genuine  Cape  men.  I 
was  the  only  "stranger*'  on  board.  The  rest 
were  all  born  and  bred  fishermen :  quick  moving, 
nervous  men  in  fact,  although  they  seemed,  when 
unexcited,  slow  enough  to  please  the  most  lym- 
phatic Hollander.  Our  captain  was  a  tall,  portly 
man,  blue  eyed  but  dark  complexioned,  and  of  a 
fair  proRonce.  lie  was  reputed — as  he  afterward 
proved  himself — the  moHt  skillful  fisherman  on 
board.  His  lines  and  jigs  were  fitted  with  the 
most  KCTupulous  nicety.  He  had  a  set  for  every 
kind  of  weather  we  were  likely  to  experience, 
from  the  large  line  and  heavy  jig  to  be  used  only 
on  fish-days  or  in  rough  weather,  to  the  most  del- 
icate fly-lines,  with  minute  hooks  and  jigs,  with 
which  to  tempt  the  daintiest  of  mackerel  on 
smooth  days. 
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Ho  was  a  man  of  infinite  patience.  In  a  calm 
he  would  lean  over  the  rail  for  hours  at  a  time, 
once  in  a  while  hauling  in  a  huge  mackerel,  while 
the  others  were  lounging  idly  about  decks,  or  if 
at  the  rail  at  all,  were  inattentive  to  their  lines. 
His  exhortations  to  others  to  attend  to  the  fish, 
were  ceaseless,  while  fish  were  along  side. 

"  Now  they  bite,  boys ;  here's  a  spirt ! "  he 
w^ould  cry  whenever,  by  unusual  wariness,  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  mackerel.  Then  would 
follow  a  rush  to  the  rail,  a  few  moments  of  breath- 
less attention,  and  finally,  "  now  they  don't  bite, 
boys,"  from  some  disappointed  lounger,  as  he  fell 
back  upon  the  deck  or  hatchway.  Such  was  "  the 
skipper,"  and  a  better  man  could  not  be  found  to 
command  a  fishing  vessel. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

••  Thi  Fleet  "—A  Night  Scene— The  Fiwt  Day  on  Fish  Ground 
— Habits  of  Mackerel — Advantages  of  being  in  a  Fast  Vessel 
—Why  there  is  a  "  Fieet  "—Method  of  Taking  Mackerel- 
Bait  used — Monotony  of  the  Fisherman's  Life — A  Fish-day — 
Premonitory  Symptoms — Rain — "  Shorten  Up  " — Breakfast 
— Dressing  Fish — Making  a  Harbor — Salting  down — Ck>ming 
to  Anchor — After  Supper  Comforts — The  Morning  after  a 
Storm— The  Close  of  the  Trip— Depart  for  New  York— I 
Determine  to  quit  the  Sea^— and  do  so— Difficulties  Attending 
■uoh  a  Change,  with  the  Sailor. 

It  was  on  the  fiflh  night  after  leaving  our  port, 
that  we  came  into  "  the  fleet.**  During  the  day 
an  occasional  homeward  bounder,  steering  off  with 
all  sail  set,  had  passed  us.  Toward  evening,  white 
sails  were  visible  in  many  directions.  At  sunset 
we  were  already  near  the  outsiders,  the  videttes 
of  the  fleet.  And  before  retiring  to  rest  wo  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  collection  of  vessels,  their 
innumerable  lights  glistening  upon  the  smooth 
expanse  of  ocean,  and  dancing  solemnly  up  and 
down  on  the  great  swell  which  the  Atlantic  ever 
keeps  up,  much  more  resembling  the  vessels  in  a 
vast  naval  panorama,  than  a  scene  of  real  life. 

There  is  something  solemn  and  thought-inspir- 
ing in  a  scene  like  this,  at  all  events  to  a  thinking 
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person  who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  it.  The 
entire  stillness  whieh  reigns  by  night  over  this 
vast  aquatic  town,  the  absence  of  all  noise  except 
the  continual  laint  roar  of  the  swell,  the  sorrowful 
creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  the  solitary  "  sug " 
of  the  vessels  bow,  as  she  falls  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea ;  the  bare  poles  of  the  distant  vessels 
thrown  in  vivid,  almost  unnatural  relief  against 
the  sky ;  the  crazy  motion  of  the  little  barks,  as 
they  are  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
having  scarce  steerage  way;  the  lonely-looking 
light  <m  the  mast,  seeming  to  be  the  spirit  which 
has  entire  charge  of  the  hull  beneath;  the  absence 
of  all  life  where  but  a  short  time  ago  all  was  life 
and  bustle:  all  this  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  lively  appearance  of  the  vessels  by  day,  as 
they  skim  rapidly  over  the  waters,  their  great 
piles  of  snow-white  canvas  gleaming  gayly  in  the 
sun,  and  their  crews  moving  merrily  about  decks, 
as  to  make  me  almost  doubt  that  there  were  in 
fact  in  the  shapeless  masses  drifting  past  us,  hither 
and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  men 
stout  and  able,  who  had  often  battled  for  their 
lives  with  the  same  old  Ocean  u]>on  whose  bosom 
they  were  now  so  i)lacidly  reposing. 

But  here  comes  one,  rolling  toward  us, 
**  As  silent  us  a  painted  tship,  upon  a  painted  ocean," 
and  seemingly  Just  as  likely  to  hit  us  as  not.     "We 
hail  him. 

**  Schooner  ahoy  !  " 

'^Killo!''  is  answered  by  a  tall  figure   which 
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starts  up  from  a  reclining  posture  on  the  com- 
panion hatch. 

"  How  many  mackerel  did  you  get  to  day  7  '* 

<^  About  t%venty  wash -barrels,  mostly  large." 

**  Did  the  fleet  do  anything?  " 

**  Some  of  them  lay  Btill  a  good  while^  and 
guess  had  pretty  gcmd  fishing/' 

Here  some  of  our  crew  mutter  out  a  weak  im* 
precation  upon  the  weather,  which  has  prevented 
us  from  joining  the  fleet  before*    Our  friend  hails 

Ufr— 

"  Are  you  just  from  home?'* 

"Yes;  all  well  there/' — And  the  faint  sound  of 
the  waves  as  they  Burge  under  his  bows  tells  us 
that  we  are  too  wide  apart  for  speaking  purposes. 

Standing  a  little  farther  on,  into  the  thickest  of 
tht*  fleet,  we  too,  ahout  nine  o*clock,  hauled  down 
our  mainsail  and  jibs,  and  leaving  one  man  on 
deck  as  a  look-out,  went  below  to  prepare  by  a 
sound  sleep  for  the  labors  of  the  morrow. 

At  early  dawn  we  turned  out  to  make  aail. 
Although  yet  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  numer- 
ous fleet  in  whose  midst  we  had  tAken  our  place, 
our  eai's  were  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  rattle  of 
ropes,  the  creak  of  blocks,  and  the  rustling  of  can- 
vas, and  we  were  conscious  that  ten  thousand  men 
were  actively  employed  around  us,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  work,  and  preparing  for 
similar  dnties  and  labors. 

As  the  day  breaks,  a  grand  spectacle  bursts  upon 
our  view.    The  sky  is  clear,  and  the  sun,  as  he 
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riiOB  above  the  eastern  horizon,  gilds  with  his  rays 
the  sails  of  a  thousand  vessels,  as  they  lie  spread 
out  upon  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  sea.  And 
now  our  crew  begin  looking  for  acquaintances 
among  the  vessels.  My  astonishment  is  unbounded 
at  hearing  them  name  vessels  distant  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  six  or  seven  miles,  and  that 
with  perfect  certainty  of  their  correctness.  To 
such  perfection  has  practice  trained  the  vision  of 
these  men  that  notwithstanding  mackerel  catch- 
ers are  scrupulously  rigged  alike,  the  crew  would 
point  out  not  only  schooners  with  which  they 
were  acquainted,  but  also  tell  the  hailing^piuces  of 
many  which  they  had  never  seen  before. 

As  an  old  salt,  I  prided  myself  not  a  little  uu 
my  expertness  in  detecting  differences  in  rig  or 
build,  but  was  obliged  here  to  give  up  my  art  as 
completely  beaten.  For  where  I  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  distinguishing  characteristic,  the 
experienced  eyes  of  one  of  my  companions  would 
at  one  glance  reveal  the  whole  history  of  the  ves- 
sel iu  question,  and  would  enable  him  to  tell,  with 
a  certainty  which  scarcely  ever  failed,  the  place 
where  she  was  built,  where  rigged,  and  where  at 
prcMcnt  owned.  This  wonderful  faculty  is  the 
result  of  keen  eyes  and  long  experience,  and  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  such  perfection  as  among 
American  fishermen. 

Lying  to  for  a  little  while,  to  try  for  fish,  we 
shortly  got  under  way,  and  stood  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.     The  wind  was  from  North-west 
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and  eyery  one  of  the  nine  or  ten  handred  vesselB 
composing  the  fleet,  are  tacked  to  the  Northward. 
It  was  curioas  to  watch  their  motions.  They 
have  no  head,  no  organization  of  any  kind ;  yet  do 
they  move  as  much  in  concert  as  would  the  hest 
organized  naval  fleet,  working  by  the  signals  of 
their  commodore. 

See,  the  headmost  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  in  stays. 
There  the  next  one  tacks.  Little  squads  of  half 
a  dozen  follow  suit;  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  fleet  is  on  the  other  tack,  standing  to  the 
westward.  And  so  we  go  all  day,  working  to  the 
windward  as  fast  as  the  light  breeze  will  bear  us 
along.  Every  once  in  a  while  some  one  heaves  to 
and  tries  for  mackerel.  But  mackerel  won't  bite 
well,  in  general,  on  such  a  day  as  this ;  and  this 
day  we  don't  see  a  live  one  at  all 

Mackerel  go  in  large  schools,  one  of  which  con- 
taint  fish  enough,  ii*  all  caught,  to  fill  up  every 
vessel  in  a  fleet.  But,  vast  as  such  a  body  is,  it 
occupies  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  ocean  which 
supports  it.  A  school  of  fish,  therefore,  is  to  be 
searched  out  much  as  one  would  look  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack — unwearying  patience  and  deter- 
mination being  qualifications  as  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  successful  fiaherman  as  to  make  one  a 
fortunate  searcher  for  needles. 

The  fishery  is  purHued  in  small  vessels,  of  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  inva- 
riably of  the  '' schooner  "  rig,  that  is,  having  two 
maats    and  ''  fore  and  aft "  sails.     The  busineM 
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commences  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the 
mackerel  first  return  to  our  coasts  from  their 
winter's  absence  in  more  southern  waters,  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  November.  At  that  time 
the  fish — and  of  course  their  pursuers  also — have 
made  the  entire  circuit  of  our  eastern  coast,  from 
the  capes  of  Delaware,  off  which  they  are  first  seen 
in  early  spring,  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Maine 
and  the  bays  of  British  America,  and  back  again 
as  far  as  the  headland  of  Cape  Cod.  Thence  the 
fish — about  Thanksgiving  Day — take  their  final 
departure  for  their  as  yet  undiscovered  winter 
quarters. 

All  attempts  made  by  enterprising  fishermen 
to  follow  the  mackerel,  afl/Or  they  leave  "the 
Cape,"  have  hitherto  proved  utterly  fbtile,  every 
trace  of  the  vast  school  which  annually  congre- 
gates there  being  invariably  lost  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  south  shoals  of  Nantucket.  Many  different 
surmises  have  been  offered  to  account  for  their  sud- 
den disappearance,  and  various  theories  started  by 
those  curious  in  such  matters,  to  explain  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  eccentric  motions  of  a  school 
of  mackerel.  But  the  matter  is  apparently  just 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  their  disappear- 
ance about  Thanksgiving  time  remains  as  much 
a  subject  for  speculation  as  the  similar  annual 
disappearance  of  swallows.  Many,  wise  in  such 
matters,  think  that  the  fish,  after  leaving  our 
coast,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  compara- 
tively  shoal  water,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  until 
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the  return  of  warm  weather ;  others  suppose  that 
they  emigrate  to  warmer  latitudes,  where  they 
swim  deep  beneath  the  surface,  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  in  a  temperature  suited  to  their  nature; 
and  many  old  fishermen  devoutly  believe  that 
after  leaving  us  they  are,  somehow,  changed  into 
fish  of  an  entirely  different  species,  and  are  met 
with  in  the  tropical  seas  as  albicores,  bonita,  etc. 
All  that  is  knoum  on  the  subject  is,  that  those 
which  leave  the  coast  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
are  of  moderate  size,  but  very  fat ;  while  those 
which  return  in  the  spring  are  large,  extremely 
poor,  and  ravenously  hungry. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  fish  are  pursued  and 
caught,  are  small,  but  stoutly  built,  formed  to  resist 
some  degree  of  bad  weather,  and  having,  almost 
invariably,  excellent  sailing  qualities.  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  vessel 
intended  for  this  business,  as  the  success  of  a  voy- 
age, in  many  instances,  depends  on  a  vessel  get- 
ting to  a  certain  place,  where  fish  have  been 
discovered,  an  hour  sooner  or  later. 

Thus,  it  once  happened  that  the  entire  fleet  took 
shelter  in  Cape  Ann  harbor,  on  occasion  of  a 
storm.  After  lying  in  port  two  days  the  weather 
moderated.  Early  the  following  morning  the 
fleet  got  under  way.  The  first  little  squad  of 
about  a  dozen  vessels,  manned  probably  by  the 
most  eager  fishermen,  but  consisting  also  of  the 
fastest  sailing  schooners,  had  about  forty  minutes 
■tart  of  the  balance.    It  was  a  beautifUl  morning. 
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A  very  light  breeze  prevailed,  before  which  none 
but  the  sharpeist  vessels  could  make  headway. 
These  had  hardly  gotten  clear  of  the  land,  when 
they  "  struck  "  mackerel.  They  at  once  "  hove 
to/'  and  did  not  again  get  under  way  until  their 
decks  were  filled — the  fish  biting  all  this  time  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  hauled  in.  Meantime,  the 
slowA  moving  portion  of  the  fleet  had  just  time 
to  reach  the  harbor's  mouth  when  the  little  breeze 
which  had  carried  them  thus  far  died  away,  and 
it  fell  a  dead  calm ;  and  they  were  actually  forced 
to  lie  there,  within  four  or  five  miles  of  a  vast 
school  of  fish,  and  in  plain  sight  of  their  more 
fortunate  companions,  without  feeling  a  bite. 

"  The  fleet "  is  an  aggregate  of  all  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  Experience  haa 
taught  fishermen  that  the  surest  way  to  find  mack- 
erel is  to  cruise  in  one  vast  body,  whose  line  of 
search  will  then  extend  over  an  area  of  many  miles. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  single  vessel  falls  in 
with  a  large  "school,"  the  catch  is  of  course  much 
greater.  But  vessels  cruising  separately  or  in 
small  squads  are  much  less  likely  to  fall  in  with 
fish  than  is  the  large  fleet.  "  The  fleet"  is  there- 
fore the  aim  of  every  mackerel  flsherman.  The 
best  vessels  generally  maintain  a  position  to  the 
windward.  Mackerel  mostly  work  to  windward 
slowly,  and  those  vessels  farthest  to  windward  in 
the  fleet  are  therefore  most  likely  to  fkll  in  with 
fish  first ;  while  from  their  position  they  can  quickly 
run  down,  should  mackerel  be  raised  to  leeward. 
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Thus  in  a  collection  of  from  six  hundred  to  a 
thousand  vessels,  cruising  in  one  vast  body,  and 
spreading  over  many  miles  of  water,  is  kept  up  a 
constant  although  silent  and  imperceptible  com- 
munication, by  means  of  incessant  watching  with 
good  spyglasses.  This  is  so  thorough  that  a  vessel 
at  one  end  of  the  fleet  can  not  have  mackerel 
"  alongside,**  technically  speaking,  five  minutes, 
before  every  vessel  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  may  be  ten  miles,  will  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  every  man  of  the  ten  thousand  composing 
their  crews  will  be  engaged  in  spreading  to  the 
wind  every  available  stitch  of  canvas  to  force  each 
little  bark  as  quickly  as  possible  into  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coveted  prize.  And  then  commences 
the  trial  of  speed.  Then  the  best  helmsman  is 
called  to  steer;  every  eye  watches  the  sails,  to  see 
that  they  draw  well,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to 
jump  to  remedy  any  defect.  Then  is  the  anxious 
moment  for  fishermen  ;  for  they  see  spread  out 
before  them  a  vast  school  of  fish,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lie  the  few  favored  vessels  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  them,  and  are  now  reaping  a 
golden  harvest.  This  is  indeed  the  most  exciting 
scene  in  the  experience  of  a  mackerel  catcher. 

The  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  line,  each 
fisherman  using  two  lines.  When  hauled  on 
board,  they  are  "struck**  off* by  a  peculiarly  quick 
motion  of  the  right  hand  and  arm,  into  a  "strike 
barrel*'  standing  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  its  proprietor.    The  same  motion  which  leaves 
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the  mackerel  in  the  barrel  also  suffices  to  project 
the  hook  (which  has  a  little  pewter  run  on  its 
shank)  back  into  the  water,  and  the  fisherman 
immediately  catches  up  his  other  line,  going 
through  the  same  maneuver  with  it.  So  raven> 
ously  do  the  fish  bite,  that  a  barrel  full  is  some- 
times caught  in  fifteen  minutes  by  a  single  man. 

The  bait  used  to  entice  them  alongside,  and  keep 
them  there  afterward,  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
clams  and  a  little  fish  known  by  the  euphonious 
name  of  '^porgies."  The  last  are  seined  in  great 
quantities  every  summer  in  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  the  adjacent  waters,  and  are 
used  by  farmers  as  manure  for  their  land,  as  well 
as  by  mackerel  catchers  as  bait.  This  bait  is 
ground  up  fine  in  a  mill  provided  on  board  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  then  thrown  out  on  the  water. 
It  sinks  to  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  lie,  when 
they,  in  their  eagerness  for  it,  follow  it  up  until 
they  get  alongside  the  vessel.  Once  alongside, 
they  bite  indiscriminately  at  bait  or  naked  hook. 

Life  on  board  a  "mackerel  catcher'*  is  very 
monotonous.  There  is  literally  nothing  to  do. 
One  man  who  can  steer  can  work  the  crafl  all  day. 
The  sails  are  so  arranged  that  in  tacking  they 
work  themselves.  The  hands  do  therdfore  what 
they  please.  Some  sleep,  some  read,  some  talk 
over  old  times,  and  a  few  old  fishermen  sit  upon 
the  quarter,  hour  after  hour,  spyglass  in  hand^ 
watching  tho  fleet  and  wishing  for  fish. 

Some  days  we  catch  a  few  mackerel ;  some  days 
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we  do  not  see  a  "  live  one,"  but  tack  and  tack  to 
windward  all  day  long,  glad  when  the  setting  sun 
proclaims  the  time  for  '*  heaving  to  "  and  going 
below  to  sleep.  After  more  than  a  week  of  this 
kind  of  life,  there  comes  a  day  when  fishermen 
begin  to  prophecy  the  approach  of  a  "  regular 
fish  day." 

All  day  the  wind  is  light  and  baffling,  while  a 
swell  comes  rolling  in  from  the  eastward,  which 
makes  our  little  vessel  tumble  about  strangely — 
sails  slatting,  and  blocks  creaking  mournfully  in 
the  calm. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  goes  down,  the  sky  is 
overcast  by  white  clouds,  and  the  weather  becomes 
a  pea-jacket  colder.  Having  found  no  fish  all  day, 
we  take  in  sail  early,  see  everything  clear  for  a 
"  fish-day  "  to-morrow,  and,  all  but  the  watch  (one 
man),  turn  in  about  eight  o'clock. 

At  midnight,  when  I  am  called  up  out  of  my 
warm  bed  to  stand  an  hour's  watch,  I  find  the 
vessel  pitching  uneasily,  and  hear  the  breeze  blow- 
ing fitfully  through  the  naked  rigging.  Going  on 
deck  I  perceive  that  both  wind  and  sea  have  *^  got 
up  "  since  we  retired  to  rest.  The  sky  looks  low. 
ering,  and  the  clouds  are  evidently  surcharged 
with  rain.  In  fine  the  weather,  as  my  predeces- 
sor on  watch  informs  me,  bears  every  sign  of  an 
excellent  fish-day  on  the  morrow.  I  accordingly 
grind  some  bait,  sharpen  up  my  hooks  once  more, 
see  my  lines  clear,  and  my  heaviest  jigs  (the  tech- 
nical term  for  hooks  with  pewter  ran  on  them), 
24 
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on  the  rail  ready  for  use,  and  at  one  o'clock  return 
to  my  comfortable  bunk.  I  am  soon  again  asleep, 
and  dreaming  of  hearing  fire-bells  ringing,  and 
seeing  men  rush  to  the  fire ;  and  just  as  I  see  ''the 
machine ''  round  the  corner  of  the  street,  am  start- 
led out  of  my  propriety,  my  dream,  sleep,  and  all, 
by  the  loud  cry  of  "  Fish  ho !  " 

I  start  up  desperately  in  my  narrow  bank, 
bringing  my  cranium  in  violent  contact  with  a 
beam  overhead,  which  has  the  efi^ect  of  knocking 
me  flat  down  in  my  berth  again.  After  recovering 
as  much  consciousness  as  is  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate my  position,  I  roll  out  of  bed,  jerk  savagely 
at  my  boots,  and  snatching  up  my  cap  and  pea- 
jacket,  make  a  rush  at  the  companion  way,  «p 
which  I  manage  to  fall  in  my  haste,  and  then 
spring  into  the  hold  for  a  strike-barrel 

And  now  the  mainsail  is  up,  the  jib  down,  and 
the  captain  is  throwing  bait.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
light,  but  we  hear  other  mainsails  going  up  all 
round  us.  A  cool  drizzle  makes  the  morning  un- 
mistakably uncomfortable,  and  we  stand  around 
half  asleep,  with  our  sore  hands  in  our  pockets, 
wishing  we  were  at  home.  The  skipper,  how- 
ever, is  holding  his  lines  over  the  rail  with  an  air 
which  clearly  intimates  that  the  slightest  kind  of 
a  nibble  will  be  quite  sufScient  this  morning  to 
seal  the  doom  of  a  mackerel. 

"There,  by  Jove!  the  captain  hauls  back — 
there,  I  told  you  so !  skipper's  got  him — no — aha, 
captain,  you  haul  back  too  savagely  I " 
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With  the  first  movement  of  the  captain's  arm, 
indicating  the  presence  of  fish,  everybody  rushes 
madly  to  the  rail.  Jigs  are  heard  on  all  sides 
plashing  into  the  water,  and  eager  hands  and 
arms  are  stretched  at  their  full  length  over  the 
side,  feeling  anxiously  for  a  nibble. 

**  Sh — hish — there's  something  just  passed  my 
fly — I  felt  him,"  says  an  old  man  standing  along- 
side of  me. 

"  Yes,  and  IVe  got  him,"  triumphantly  shouts 
out  the  next  man  on  the  other  side  of  him,  haul- 
ing in  as  he  speaks,  a  fine  mackerel,  and  striking 
him  off  into  his  barrel  in  the  most  approved  style. 

Z — Z — ^zip  goes  my  line  through  and  deep  into 
my  poor  fingers,  as  a  huge  mackerel  rushes  sav- 
agely away  with  what  he  finds  is  not  so  great  a 
prize  as  he  thought  it.  I  get  confoundedly  flur- 
ried, miss  stroke  half  a  dozen  times  in  hauling  in 
as  many  fhthoms  of  line,  and  at  length  succeed  in 
landing  my  first  fish  safely  in  my  barrel,  where 
ho  flounders  away  "most  melodiously,"  as  my 
neighbor  says. 

And  now  it  is  fairly  daylight,  and  the  rain, 
which  has  been  threatening  all  night,  begins  to 
pour  down  in  right  earnest.  As  the  heavy  drops 
patter  on  the  sea  the  flsh  begin  to  bite  fkst  and 
furiously. 

*'  Shorten  up,"  says  the  skipper,  and  we  shorten 
in  our  lines  to  about  eight  feet  fVom  the  rail  to 
the  hooks,  when  we  can  jerk  them  in  just  as  fast 
as  we  can  move  our  hands  and  arms.    *^Keep 
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joar  lines  clear,"  is  now  the  word,  as  the  doomed 
fish  flip  faster  and  faster  into  the  barrels  standing 
to  receive  them.  Here  is  one  greedy  fellow 
already  casting  fartive  glances  behind  him,  and 
calculating  in  his  mind  how  many  fish  he  will 
have  to  lose  in  the  operation  of  getting  his  second 
strike-barrel. 

Now  you  hear  no  sound  except  the  steady  flip  of 
fish  into  the  barrels.  Every  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  anxious  determination  ;  every  body  moves 
as  t1)ough  by  springs ;  every  heart  beats  loud  with 
excitement,  and  every  hand  hauls  in  fish  and 
throws  out  hooks  with  a  methodical  precision,  a 
kind  of  slow  haste,  which  unites  the  greatest  speed 
with  the  utmost  security  against  fouling  lines. 

And  now  the  rain  increases.  We  hear  jibs  rat- 
tling down ;  and  glancing  up  hastily,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  our  vessel  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  fleet,  which  has  already  become  aware  that 
we  have  got  fish  alongside.  Meantime  the  wind 
rises,  and  the  sea  struggles  against  the  rain,  which 
is  endeavoring  with  its  steady  patter  to  subdue 
the  turmoil  of  old  Ocean.  We  are  already  on  our 
third  barrel  each,  and  still  the  fish  come  in  as  fast 
as  ever,  and  the  business  (sport  it  has  ceased  to  be 
some  time  since),  continues  with  vigor  undimin- 
ished. Thick  beads  of  perspiration  chase  each 
other  down  our  faces.  Jackets,  caps,  and  even 
over-shirts,  are  thrown  off,  to  give  more  freedom 
to  limbs  that  are  worked  to  their  utmost 

''  Hillo  1  where  are  the  fish  ?  "  All  gone  ?   Evorj 
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line  is  felt  eagerly  for  a  bite,  but  not  the  fkintest 
nibble  is  perceptible.  The  mackerel,  which  but 
a  moment  ago  were  fairly  rushing  on  board,  have 
in  that  moment  disappeared  so  completely  that 
not  a  sign  of  one  is  left.  The  vessel  next  under 
our  lee  holds  them  a  little  longer  than  we,  but 
they  finally  also  disappear  from  her  side.  And 
so  on  all  around  us 

And  now  we  have  time  to  look  about  us — ^to 
compare  notes  on  each  other's  successes — ^to 
straighten  our  back  bones,  nearly  broken  and 
aching  horribly  with  the  constant  reaching  over; 
to  examine  our  fingers,  cut  to  pieces  and  grown 
sensationlcss  with  the  perpetual  dragging  of  small 
lines  across  them — to—"  There,  the  skipper's  got 
a  bite ! — here  they  are  again,  boys,  and  big  fellows 
too  I  "  Everybody  rushes  once  more  to  the  rail, 
and  business  commences  again,  but  not  at  so  fast 
a  rate  as  before.  By-and-by  there  is  another  ces- 
sation, and  we  hoist  our  jib  and  run  off  a  little 
way,  into  a  new  birth. 

.  While  running  across,  I  take  the  first  good  look 
at  the  state  of  affairs  in  general.  We  lie,  as  before 
said,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  whole  fleet,  which 
from  originally  covering  an  area  of  perhaps  fif- 
teen miles  each  way,  has  "knotted  up"  into  a 
little  space,  not  above  two  miles  square.  In  many 
places,  although  the  sea  is  tolerably  rough,  the 
▼•essels  lie  so  closely  together  that  one  could  almost 
jump  from  one  to  the  other.  The  greatest  skill 
ftod  care  are  necessary  on  such  occasions  to  keep 
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them  apart,  and  preTent  the  inevitable  conBeqnen- 
ce6  of  a  colliBion,  a  general  amaah-ap  of  masts, 
booms,  bulwarks,  etc.  Yet  a  great  fish -day  like 
this  rarely  passes  off  without  some  vessels  sus- 
taining serious  damage.  We  thread  our  way 
among  the  vessels  with  as  much  care,  and  as  dain- 
tily as  a  man  would  walk  over  ground  covered 
with  eggs ;  and  finally  get  into  a  berth  under  lee 
of  a  vessel  which  seems  to  hold  the  fish  pretty 
well.  Here  we  fish  away  by  spells,  for  they  have 
become  *^  spirty,"  that  is,  they  are  capricious,  and 
appear  and  disappear  suddenly. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continues  pouring  out  of 
the  leaden  sky,  which  looks  as  though  about  to 
fall  on  us,  and  overwhelm  us  in  a  second  deluge. 
The  wind  is  getting  high ;  and  the  old  hands  are 
debating  among  themselves  as  to  the  most  judi- 
cious port  to  be  made  to-night.  At  ten  we  get 
breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  hot  cakes,  bread 
and  butter,  fish,  beef,  sweet  cakes,  and  apple 
sauce.  The  morning's  exercise  has  given  us  all  a 
ravenous  appetite,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
the  various  comestibles  spread  out  for  us  by  the 
cook  are  made  to  disappear,  would  astonish  a 
dyspeptic. 

After  breakfast,  we  begin  to  clear  up  decks  a 
little,  preparatory  to  experiencing  some  part  of 
the  rough  weather  which  is  brewing.  Oil  clothes 
are  in  great  demand,  but  the  rain  somehow  oon« 
trives  to  soak  through  them,  and  they  form  but 
little  protection.    We  secure  our  mackerel  barrela 
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to  the  bulwarks,  lash  up  the  various  loose  objects 
about  decks,  and  put  on  the  hatches.  The  fish 
still  bito,  but  more  moderately,  and  by  "  spirts," 
and  in  the  half  liquid  state  in  which  we  all  find 
ourselves,  we  mechanically  hold  our  lines  over  the 
rail  and  haul  in  fish  with  as  little  motion  to  our 
bodies  as  possible ;  for  the  skin  in  such  weather 
gets  marvelously  tender,  and  is  apt  to  rub  oflf  on 
very  slight  provocation. 

At  one  o'clock  ^'Seat  ye,  one  half,"  from  the 
cook,  proclaims  dinner  on  the  table,  and  *^  one 
half"  accordingly  go  down  to  "finish  their  break* 
fast,"  as  a  facetious  shipmate  remarks.  The  cabin 
of  a  fisherman  be  it  known  is  too  confined  to 
accommodate  an  entire  fishing  crew  with  seats 
around  the  table,  and  accordingly  it  is  customary 
for  the  oldest  hands  to  eat  first,  leaving  the  young 
men  and  boys  to  follow  at  second  table. 

After  dinner  we  make  preparations  for  dressing 
our  fish.  Gib-tubs,  split-knives,  barrels,  wash- 
barrels,  buckets,  mittens,  and  sea-boots,  are  hunted 
up,  and  water  begins  to  flow  about  decks  more 
plentifully  than  ever.  Mackerel  are  "dressed" 
by  splitting  them  down  the  back,  taking  out  their 
entrails  (called  in  fishermen's  parlance  "  gibs  "), 
clearing  them  of  blood  by  immersion  in  salt  water^ 
and  then  salting  them  down  in  layers,  in  the  bar- 
rels prepared  for  that  purpose, 

Two  persons  compose  a  "  g^T^g "  for  dressing. 
One  of  them  splits  the  fish  and  throws  them  to 
the  other,  who  by  :(  dc\toiH>us  twint  of  his  thun^bs 
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and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  extrmcts  the 
eDtrails  and  throws  the  cleaned  fish  into  a  bar- 
rel of  salt  water  at  hand.  ** Dressing"  fish  is 
disagreeable  work  in  itself,  bat  generally  passes 
off  lively  enough,  as  it  is  the  conclading  scene 
in  what  fishermen  call  ''a  day's  work."  One 
now  learns  how  much  he  has  in  reality  eanght, 
and  miser-like  plunges  np  to  the  armpits  in  the 
riches  he  has  that  day  won.  Then  too,  dressing 
is  enlivened  by  many  a  jest,  and  anecdote,  and 
song,  every  body  feeling  joyfnl  at  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  hopeful  for  the  success  of  the  voyage. 
And  while  the  operation  of  catching  fish  is  fol- 
lowed with  an  intensity  and  ardor  which  doe6  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  flagging  of  attention,  dressing 
is  the  very  reverse,  and  may  be  made  as  lively  as 
possible  without  detriment  to  the  work. 

Soon  after  commencing  to  dress,  the  whole 
fleet  gets  under  way,  and  steers  toward  the  land, 
which  is  faintly  visible  under  our  lee,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast.  Groing  square  before 
it,  we  soon  near  the  land,  and  as  we  do  so,  both 
wind  and  sea  increase.  We  have  a  grand  chance 
to  try  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  little  boat — a 
chance  which  a  mackerel  man  never  neglects; 
for  next  to  getting  a  good  share  of  fish,  a  man  is 
considered  most  fortunate  if  he  has  a  smart  sail- 
ing vessel.  We  overhaul  a  good  many,  and  are 
badly  beaten  by  a  few  of  the  vessels,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  fleet.  And  as  wo 
come   into   competition   with  some  new  vessel, 
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our  crew  tell  at  once  her  name,  if  she  is  known 
to  them,  or  if  entirely  unknown,  at  any  rate  her 
hailing  place. 

Ailer  dressing,  we  salt  our  catch.  This  is  sorry 
work  for  sore  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  of  which, 
after  a  day's  work  like  the  present,  there  is  always 
a  plentiful  supply,  mackereling  being  under  any 
eircumstapces  a  business  in  which  sores  of  all  kinds 
on  hands  and  feet  are  singularly  plenty  and  hard 
to  get  rid  of  But  salting  does  not  last  forever, 
and  the  few  preparations  for  going  into  harbor 
being  already  completed,  we  gather  together,  as 
dusk  comes  on,  in  little  knots  about  the  deck,  dis- 
cuss the  day's  work,  point  out  fhmiliar  vessels,  and 
argue  on  their  various  sailing  qualities,  and  once 
in  a  while  slily  peep  down  the  "  companion-way  " 
into  the  snug  little  cabin,  where  the  ^^  ram-cat  *' 
(the  sailors'  name  for  a  cabin  stove)  glows  so 
brightly,  and  every  thing  looks  so  comfortable, 
and  in  particular  $o  dry^  that  our  hearts  yearn  for 
a  place  by  the  fire.  Landsmen,  poor  fellows,  have 
no  idea  how  great  an  amount  of  real,  unmistakable 
comfort  may  be  contained  in  a  little  box  eight  feet 
by  twelve,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  seats  and 
berths  at  the  sides,  a  stove  and  hatchway  at  one 
end,  a  row  of  shelves  and  a  box-compass  at  the 
other,  and  a  skylight  over  head,  the  whole  smell- 
ing villainously  of  decayed  fish  and  bilge-water. 
Happily  for  mankind,  all  happiness  is  compara- 
tive, else  would  not  the  dirty,  confined  cabin  of  a 
ilaherman  ever  be  considered  a  very  Blyaium  of 
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oomfort,  and  a  seat  by  ita  fire  be  regarded  ae  a 
luxury,  than  which  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
can  wish  for  nothing  better. 

We  are  fkst  nearing  our  haven.  And  glad 
enough  we  all  are  of  it,  for  the  wind  has  risen 
until  it  already  blows  half  a  gale,  and  the  great 
waves  roll  after  us  savagely,  trying  to  overtake 
us,  and  looking  as  though  if  they  did,  they  would 
inevitably  smother  our  little  craft.  And  then 
too,  as  the  excitement  of  the  day  dies  out,  and 
we  stand  inactively  about,  the  rain  seems  colderi 
and  our  wet  clothes  adhere  clammily  to  our 
bodies,  and  make  moving  about  a  misery.  Yon* 
der  is  East  Point  Light  shining  brightly  on  our 
beam.  The  headmost  of  our  companions  have 
already  shot  around  the  point,  and  are  running 
up  to  their  anchorage. 

<<  Man  your  sheets  now,  boys,  and  stand  by  to 
trim  aftr*  sings  out  our  skipper.  As  we  string 
along  the  ropes  the  helm  goes  down.  She  comes 
into  the  wind,  shaking  like  a  dog  just  come  out 
of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sails 
are  trimmed  flat,  and  we  gayly  round  the  point. 
In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  we  are  in  smooth 
water. 

Two  tacks  take  us  nearly  up  to  Ten  Pound 
Island  Light,  and  as  we  stand  over  once  more, 

<<Haul  down  the  foresail!"  shouts  the  oaptain. 
^*  Stand  by  your  main  and  jib  halyards  1  see  your 
anchor  all  clear!" 

<<  There's  a  good  berth,  skipper/'  says  one  of 
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the  old  hands,  <'  right  alongside  of  that  Chatham 
smack."  (It  is  so  dark  that,  do  my  best,  I  cim 
not  make  out  even  the  rig  of  the  vessel  to  which 
my  old  firiend  so  readily  gives  a  "  local  habitation 
and  a  name." 

Here  we  are— down  jib  I "  and  down  it  rattles 
without  any  trouble,  as  her  head  swings  into  the 
wind.  As  her  headway  is  deadened,  "let  go  the 
anchor  I"  is  the  word,  and  a  plash,  and  the  rattle 
of  a  few  fathoms  of  cable  tell  us  that  we  are  fast 
for  the  night. 

''Pay  out  cable,  boys;  a  good  scope,  and  let 
her  ride  easyl"  and  the  rest  of  us  go  aft  and 
haul  down  the  enormous  mainsail,  the  wet  can* 
vas  of  which  feels  as  though  made  of  stout  wire. 
It  is  soon  fhrled  up,  and  a  lantern  fastened  in  the 
rigging,  and  then  we  make  a  general  rush  for  the 
cabin.  Here  wet  clothes  and  boots  are  flung  off 
and  thrown  pell  mell  on  deck,  dry  suits  donned, 
and  then  "  one  half"  crawl  into  their  bunks,  while 
the  balance  eat  their  suppers. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  an  incessant  rattling  of 
sails  and  plashing  of  anchors  on  every  side  of 
us,  while  the  wind  whistles  wildly  through  our 
rigging,  and  the  rain  dashes  fiercely  against  the 
skylight  and  deck  overhead,  increasing  our  com* 
fort  by  reminding  us  of  the  sufferings  we  have 
escaped. 

It  is  not  until  after  supper  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  the  damages  sustained  in  our  persona 
daring  the  past  day's  work.    And  now  rage, 
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Bidve,  aikd  liniment,  and  all  the  TarionB  prepa* 
rations  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sore 
fingers,  sore  wrists,  sore  arms,  sore  feet,  sore 
ankles,  and  sore  shins,  are  brought  into  requi- 
sition ;  the  cook  is  flattered  and  cajoled  out  of 
modicums  of  hot  fresh  water ;  and  stockings  are 
taken  off,  sleeves  rolled  up,  bandages  unrolled, 
and  groans  and  growls  resound  from  every  comer 
of  the  cabin. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  I  take  a  peep  on  deck. 
The  gale  is  roaring  fiercely  through  the  bare  rig- 
ging, and  a  blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet,  a 
blast  of  which  salutes  my  face  as  I  put  it  out  of 
the  companion-way,  adds  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
night.  The  dark  storm-clouds  scud  wildly  across 
the  sky,  and  the  wind  fairly  shrieks  at  times, 
as  though  glorying  in  the  strength  to  bear  down 
everything  coming  in  its  path.  It  is  truly  a  wild 
night,  and  as  I  descend  again  to  my  comfortable 
place  by  the  fire,  I  think  anxiously  of  the  poor 
souls  who  are  tossed  about  in  such  weather— KX>ld, 
wet,  and  suffering  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waters.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  thoughts,  for  as  I 
shake  the  sleet  off  my  rough  cap,  I  hear  our  gray- 
headed  old  skipper  mutter  softly  to  himself,  '^6od 
pity  poor  sailors  who  are  caught  in  Boston  Bay  in 
this  storm.'' 

We  go  to  sleep  early — ^get  up  late  next  morning 
— get  breakfast — (the  storm  still  raging) — head 
up,  and  strike  down  the  mackerel  caught  the  pre- 
ceding day;  clear  up  decks,  and  then  go  ashore  or 
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visit  some  of  the  other  vessels.  To  do  either  of 
the  latter,  we  do  not  require  the  assistance  of 
boats,  for  the  fleet  has  so  crowded  the  harbor, 
that  one  can  without  difficulty  walk  from  one  side 
of  the  harbor  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  on  vessels. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  hauls  to  the  north- 
ward, the  weather  clears  up,  and  great  snow- white 
clouds,  looking  like  gigantic  puffs  of  steam  from 
some  engine  in  the  other  world,  roll  grandly  across 
the  sky,  sure  signs  of  good  weather.  We  "turn 
in  "  early,  and  are  called  out  at  three  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  get  under  way.  We  find  every  body  around  us 
in  motion,  some  heaving  up  their  anchors,  others 
hoisting  their  sails,  some  with  boats  ahead,  being 
towed  out  of  the  crowd,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
shape  a  course,  and  a  few  already  steering  out  of 
the  harbor.  We  follow  suit  with  all  haste,  and 
daylight  finds  us  in  Boston  Bay,  with  the  fleet 
around  us,  and  the  hills  of  Cape  Ann  blue  in  the 
distance. 

Such  is  a  fish  day,  with  its  accompaniments. 
Of  a  series  of  such,  with  the  intervening  periods 
of  idleness,  our  trip  was  composed.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enter  into  a  narrative  of  the  voyage, 
therefore.  Sufficient  understanding  of  the  de« 
lights  and  discomforts  of  the  business  will  be 
gained  by  what  I  have  recounted.  Our  first  trip 
lasted  five  weeks.  In  that  time  we  filled  up  every 
barrel  on  board.  Returning  to  Harwich,  we 
landed  our  cargo.    Here  the  fish  were  aMorted, 
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packe<i  and  weighed;  and  the  baireLs  finally 
branded  to  show  that  they  contain  "  200  lbs.  mack- 
erel," No.  1, 2,  or  3,  as  the  case  may  be.  After  foor 
days  detention,  we  set  out  upon  another  trip.  Thia 
time  we  were  four  weeks  in  filling  up  our  vessel. 
It  was  now  getting  cold.  So  upon  our  second  re- 
turn to  port.  I  left  the  yessel,  reoeived  the  returns 
for  my  labor,  and  with  about  forty  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  took  passage  in  a  schooner  bound  to  New 
York. 

Shall  I  now  make  my  pre-determined  attempt  to 
remain  ashore  ?  was  a  question  which  incessantly 
engaged  my  mind.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  vain 
hope ;  but  I  finally  determined  to  make  at  least  one 
strong  effort.  If  that  failed — ^it  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  what  should  be  done  afterward. 
On  my  arrival  in  New  York  I  procured  myself 
some  '^  shore  clothing,"  and  for  some  days  dili- 
gently sought  a  situation  of  some  kind.  It  was 
not  till  this  search  for  employment  began,  that  I 
was  made  fully  aware  how  utterly  useless  a  sailor 
is  for  aught,  except  the  most  severe  physical  toil, 
on  shore.  It  was  only  now  I  began  to  suspect 
that  the  habits  of  the  ship  had  taken  such  entire 
possession  of  me  as  to  unfit  me  for  any  other  life 
than  that  of  a  sailor.  Yet  "  a  trial  shall  be  made," 
thought  I.  In  New  York  I  had  no  friends. 
Wherever  I  applied  for  employment,  I  was  asked 
for  references.  Having  none,  it  would  next  be 
asked,  "What  did  you  do  last?"  An  acknowl- 
•dgment  that  I  had  been  h  seaman  was  always 
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productive  of  a  speedy  ftDDihilatioo  of  my  liopes. 
**I  would  like  to  tuke  yoa/'  said  the  kindest  man 
to  whom  I  Lad  occasion  to  apply,  ''  but  a  sailor, 
you  know,  would  never  do  for  me.  Yoa  would 
not  remain  a  month  at  any  steady  employnieut," 

Afler  a  week  spent  in  vain  applitations  in  New 
York^  I  shipped  in  a  brig  for  Philadelphia.  Here 
I  was  kindly  but  suspiciously  received  by  good 
people  who  had  befriended  mo  when  I  first  set  out 
from  home  to  go  to  sea*  What  struggles  were 
necessary  before  I  was  able,  even  here,  with  the 
assistance  of  friends,  to  gain  a  firm  footing ;  how 
I  was  on  every  hand  met  with  suspicion  and  dia* 
trust;  how  no  one  could  believe  that  I  would 
remain  steadily  ashore;  and  how  this  very  unbelief 
led  me  ofL-times  to  think  seriously  of  returning 
to  my  sea-life — doubting  myself,  because  others 
doubted  me— none  of  this  need  bo  more  than 
mentioned  here.  Suffice  it,  that  by  a  persistent 
effort,  and  a  struggle  through  which  I  would  not 
like  again  to  pass,  I  at  length  proved  to  doubting 
friends  that  there  is  redemption  for  even  a  sailor. 

But  to  this  day  my  firmest  friends  mildly  doubt 
the  permanency  of  my  shore  life.  Shall  I  own, 
that  I  sometimes  see  that  in  a  sailor's  extsteuce 
which  IB  preferable  to  iome  lives  on  landi^ 
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